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Senora Vic. 
THE STORY OF A WOMAN’S SACRIFICE. 


By PAUL W. ALPISER, late of the Bureau of Posts, Manila, 
Philippine Islands. 


ILLUSTRATED BY A. GILBERT. 


A tragic tale of love and villainy in the Philippine Islands. 


The Author was for some time a 


Government official there, and took down the narrative from “Senora Vic's" own lips. 


SAW her every day as IT went from 
my room in Trozo to my duties in 
the rambling old post-office that 
seemed to lean against the Pasig 
River for support, and her enormous 
bulk and beaming good - nature invariably 
attracted my attention. She seemed a great 
favourite with the little brown children, with the 
young folks, with the old, in fact, with everyone, 
and especially did she seem to be in the good 
graces of the stalwart American policeman who 
patrolled this district. Often did I see him at 
her little booth, chatting and perhaps enjoying 
one of her fine cigars. 

I had not been long in Manila, and did not 
know the policeman, but we always spoke when 
we met, as good Americans should in a strange 
land. One Sunday morning, when I was starting 
out with my camera for a ramble, I met this 
limb of the law, and we exchanged greetings 
as usual. He asked casually if I were going 
to take pictures, and I replied that I was—to 
illustrate an article I was writing on Manila. 
Thereupon the officer inquired if I were interested 
in stories of adventure, and, on receiving my 
eager affirmative, said :— 

“Well, partner, I can put you in the way of 
getting a dandy story. Moreover, I can vouch 
for the truth of it.” 

My attention was obvious, 
tinued :— 

““You know Sefiora Vic, don’t you? No? 
Yes, you do! The fat, handsome lady of colour 
who keeps the fruit-stand down the street, where 
you often see me standing. You didn’t know her 
name? Well, that’s it—Senora Vic. It’s not all 


Vol. xaxviie—t. 


and he con- 


of it, of course, but that’s all she claims in these 
days. There zeas more, and she knows it and J 
know it; but I guess we're about the only 
people in Manila who do know it now. She has 
a story, my boy, a great story, a regular Arabian 
Nights affair, and it’s true, every bit of it. How 
do I know? Well, perhaps I was there when 
some of it happened. You just go and see her 
some day, treat her like a lady,-and she will tell 
it to you. If she doesn’t take kindly to the idea, 
tell her the Americano policia, Smith, sent you 
to her.” 

And jauntily swinging his stick, Officer Smith 
strode away. 

I resolved to secure the narrative that very 
afternoon, and accordingly, about 4 ya., 
I approached Sefiora Vic’s booth and found the 
lady comfortably filling an exceedingly com- 
modious easy chair behind the counter, pleasantly 
engaged with a fragrant tabaco. 

“ Buenas tardes, senora!l” 1 said, smiling. 
T understand Spanish and some Tagalog as well, 
and this knowledge came in very handy later. 

She looked up at me lazily, blowing a huge 
volume of smoke toward the ceiling in one long 
artistic spiral. Then, with an expansive, kindly 
smile, she replied with a hearty “ Buenas tardes, 
senor!” and prepared to rise. 

I raised my hand in protest, selected a cigar 
from the counter, and as I lit it took a cursory 
inventory of the lady. She was a mestiza—half- 
caste—of uncertain age, perhaps thirty and 
perhaps forty; she was very light in colour, 
with unusually large, round, beautiful black eyes, 
a mass of wavy, jet-black hair, very small hands, 
very regular features, and an air of intelligence 
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and good breeding that her conversation and 
manners did not belie. It was easy to appreciate 
that at one time the serora must have been 
a very pretty girl. 

As I lingered her sharp eyes divined that I had 
something on my mind, and she courteously 
invited me in. I took advantage of the invitation, 
and as a reason for my action told her of my talk 
with Officer Smith. Until I mentioned the 
policeman’s name she seemed dubious; then 
she smiled very sweetly, and looked at me 
reflectively. After a long moment's silence, she 
replied, in a soft, sad, musical voice :— 

“* Senor Americano, you ask a great deal. You 
ask me to go back into the past, a past full of 
painful memories and sorrows, though at the 
same time full of happiness. For long years I have 
been trying to forget the sorrows and remember 
only the joys, but I cannot. 

“It is painful, this remembering, and yet it 
is good. How miserable I should be if I could 
not remember the past! Listen, now, sertor, and 
I will tell you what you wish to know, especially 
since Sefior Smith wishes it. Sefor Smith is a 
good man, and my friend, always my friend, 
and aniigos are not too plentiful in these days. 
When the dueno wanted to put me in the street 
because I could not pay the rent money, Sefior 
Smith interfered, and here I am to-day, and from 
my little booth I can pay the rent and live in 
peace. You see, setor, why I say Mr. Smith is 
a good man.” 

I took down the seziora’s words in shorthand, 
and this was no easy task, for she spoke in mixed 
English, Spanish, and Tagalog, and at times she 
forgot the world and my capabilities in a flood of 
emotional language. I was astonished at the 
elegance of her language and her easy command 
of words. 

The narrative which follows is as nearly as 
possible a literal translation of the story she told 
me. 


Tam not a child of Manila ; I am a child of the 
outdoors. I was born in San Pablo, Province 
of La Laguna, the prettiest town in the islands, 
a clean and healthful place, where there were no 
poor, where everybody was happy. 

San Pablo stood right in the shadow of the 
leaning mountain, Mount Maquiling. 

My father was a wealthy cocoa-nut and coffee 
planter. His hacienda lay just outside the village, 
but our home was in the town, in the main street, 
Calle Real. In those days, sezior, all the land in the 
beautiful provinces of La Laguna and Batangas 
was planted with cocoa and coffee trees ; that 
was before the day of the worm that destroyed 
the trees, and the diseases that killed our carabaos 


and made it impossible to till the lands. I¢ was ° 
before the days, too, of the bands of ladrones 
that burned our towns and murdered the people. 

My father was a mestizo ; his father had been 
a Spaniard, an officer in the Spanish army, who 
fell in love with my grandmother, the daughter 
of a wealthy Tagalog family, resigned his com- 
mission, and married her. My father was the 
only child, was educated in Spain, and graduated 
from the University of Barcelona with honours. 
He returned to San Pablo and took charge of 
the great hacienda of his father. An epidemic 
of smallpox visited the province and carried 
off both his parents. After his grief had some- 
what softened, my father became enamoured of 
a beautiful mestica girl, the daughter of wealthy 
parents, and eventually married her. This 
marriage greatly increased my father’s wealth 
and influence. My father and mother were very 
happy, and I was the only child. You will note, 
senor, from what I say that 1 am not so much 
Filipino after all ; I am more white than brown. 

My father and mother had proud blood in 
their veins, sevior—blood that had always 
commanded respect, even from the highest 
visiting nobility of proud old Spain. You think 
I am boastful, sevor? Wait; you will see 
presently what this has to do with my story, and 
then perhaps you will forgive me. 

I was reared with loving care to the age of 
twelve, when, in accordance with the custom of 
the best families, I was placed in the famcus 
Colegio de Guadalupe, on the Pasig River, some 
ten miles from Manila. This colegio was, cof 
course, under the direction of the Catholic 
Church, which gave it a large corps of its mcst 
able and learned instructors. The colegio was 
known all over the Orient, and in its classes were 
students from Japan, China, India, and even 
Egypt and Turkey. 

Both sexes attended Guadalupe, but each was 
confined to its own dormitories and class-rooms, 
and seldom did one see the other. The best 
families sent their children to this school, even 
including the foreign residents. 

I had never been separated from my parents 
an hour until I entered the colegio, and I mourned 
the parting keenly. My severest trial, next to 
leaving my dear parents—don’t laugh, sevor 
—was having to leave my pet pig, mi querido 
babuy Toto, behind. I had taken Toto at his 
birth, less than a year before, as my very own, 
and my parents had indulged my whim. I had 
played with him as with a brother; we learned 
to understand each other. I took great care cf 
him, bathed and perfumed him daily, and Toto 
Teturned my affection. He would follow me 
everywhere, would answer to his name, and at a 


1.w whis: le would charge towards me with all his 
might in the most direct line, crashing through 
anything and anybody in his way with a fero- 
cious chorus of squeals and grunts. 

Very often, on a nice evening, one of the good 
sisters would chaperon some of the girls to the 
river bank, where we would sit in the cool shade 
of the bamboo and mango trees and watch the 
quaint bancas and small launches glide by. 
Sometimes I would steal away a short distance 
to the stone alhigator—the famous Chinese 
alligator. Have you not heard the story, 
senor? A Chinese convert to the holy faith 
fell into the Pasig River and a great alligator 
tushed up to devour him. ‘The poor Chino called 
on the good saint to deliver him, and the saint 
responded by turning the reptile to stone. This 
is the tale, sevior, and it was upon this stone that 
1 used to sit and look into the waters and think 
of my dear father and mother, and of my Toto, 
and long to return to them. 

One evening, some two years after I had 
entered Guadalupe, I became aware of someone 
near me as I sat on the stone alligator. I raised 

, head and beheld at my side one of the 
Teale boy students—a lad perhaps cightcen 
years of age, with strong, coarse features and a 
face that was only good to look upon when 
animated by his great black eyes. This boy 
had intruded himself upon my notice at various 
times in the past few months, but had never 
before had a chance to address me personally. 
In a vague way I disliked him, without any 
good reason as yet—but that was soon to 
come. 

1 was at that time, at the age of fourteen, a 
well-developed girl, almost as tall as 1 am now, 
but slender, and—may I say it, sesior ?—I was 
thought very pretty ; my friends took frequent 
occasion to tell me so. 

As I became aware of this boy’s presence—his 
name, Juan Dekro, he had signed toa note that I 
never answered—a feeling of anger and revulsion 
swept over me, and I demanded sharply :— 

“What do vou want here? Go away! I 
don’t like you!” 

This, of course, was very rude and unwise of 
me, but I was only a child and my blood was 
hot and proud. 

Dekro looked me over slowly, in a purposely 
offensive manner. His black eyes gleamed with a 
light that was not good to see, and he replied 
deliberately in Tagalog, attempting the flowery 
native style :— 

“So the pretty Sampaguita, the beautiful 
white flower of San Pablo, does not care to shed 
some of her fragrance upon her humble servant ? 
Juan Dekro would gladly die that such a sweet 
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blossom might live for ever and bless the world.” 
He stopped and smiled- -a hideous smile. 

“Stop speaking to me !"’ L cried, angrily. “1 
don’t know you and don’t want to!” 

With that I rose from the alligator and tried 
to pass him in the narrow pathway. I say 
“tried,” sear, because, as I stepped towards 
him with assumed calmness, though my heart 
was cold with fear, he suddenly threw both 
arms about me and drew me towards him with 
a fierce exclamation of joy. I was no match 
for this strong boy, but, as I struggled against 
his attempt to kiss me, my senses grew clear 
and I remembered something. I pretended to be 
exhausted and thus gained my opportunity. 
He released his hold. and with a motion like 
lightning I reached within my pasiuelo, withdrew 
my hand, and struck blindly, savagely, right 
into the evil face above me. 

With a hoarse cry of rage and pain, Dekro 
let me fall to the ground, and my strength having 
returned with that wild blow, I sped like a deer 
along the path and soon rejoined my classmates 
some distance away. 

Hearing me cry out, they turned in a body, 
looking as though they could not believe their 
eyes. And no wonder, seror. I was all dis- 
hevelled from my struggle, my long hair flying 
in a loose tangle about me, and in my hand I still 
tightly clasped the murderous little dagger from 
which dripped the blood of the cowardly Juan 
Dekro. ‘The good sister chaperoning the girls 
was the first to recover, and coming towards me 
with open arms, she directed the others to go on 
to the colegio, while we followed more slowly. 
As we went, I told her the story. 

As a result of this episode, Juan Dekro was 
expelled from the Colegio de Guadalupe, carry- 
ing with him a souvenir of our encounter in the 
shape of a livid slash from the corner of his 
mouth to his ear, which the doctor said would 
disfigure him for life. He left, swearing ven- 
geance on me, and I, little savage that I was, 
thanked Heaven and my father for the little 
silver dagger, and often afterwards did I wish 
that my aim had been truer. Perhaps, serior, 
that was due to my drop of brown blood ? 

Two more years passed, and my school d 
were over. [had almost forgotten Juan Dekro ; 
in the school we heard little news of the outside 
world. However, I had only to look at the dagger 
to recall the man it had marked. 1 returned 
home to my fond parents, who were delighted to 
have me with them again, and said I should 
remain until carried off by the handsome lover 
who would come some day, though they hoped 
it would not be for many years. 

And Toto, old Toto, knew me at once! I 
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“He suddenly threw both arms about me and drew me towards him” 


called him with the usual signal, a low whistle. 
A terrible chorus of shrill squeals and hoarse 
grunts came from the bamboo clump, and just 
as I thought of retreating for safety Toto dashed 
out, stopped short at my feet, and began rubbing 
his snout against my shoe—his way of showing 


affection. He was a 
large, sleek animal 
now, for father had 
had good care taken 
of him. Toto’s wel- 
come was very 
pleasing to me. 

I found things were 
not the same in San 
Pablo as when I had 
left four years before. 
The residents seemed 
troubled ; they were 
not as friendly or as 
cordial with each 
other as formerly. 
My father was not on 
good terms with all 
the people—an extra- 
ordinary thing in itself 
—and he was plainly 
worried, as was also 
my mother. A general 
feeling of uneasiness 
was in the air, and, 
girl though I was, I 
felt it and went to 
my mother to learn 
the cause. 

She hesitated, but 
finally told me that 
many of the Filipinos 
had rebelled against 
the Spanish Govern- 
ment and, under 
various leaders, were 
keeping up a revolu- 
tion that threatened 
to lay the whole 
country in ruins. 
Many of the rebel 
bands were nothing 
more or less than 
heartless, unscru- 
pulous bandits 
and cut-throats, 
who took advan- 
tage of the dis- 
turbed state of 
affairs to ply their 
nefarious trade. 
Neither native 
nor Spaniard was safe from these robbers. They 
attacked small towns and laid them in rulns, 
collecting first all the money and valuables they 
could find, and took away with them such 
young women as they wished. Ah! many a 
fine family was in mourning then, sefor / San 
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Pablo was daily expecting a visit from a band of 
these ruffians, and my father was in deadly peril, 
as he was well knuwn to be a friend to the 
Spanish Government. He was in double danger 
—from the so-called rebels outside the town and 
from their sympathizers inside. 

One morning on arising the alcalde of San 
Pablo found pinned to his door a notice to the 
effect that if twenty-five thousand dollars were 
not forthcoming at a certain hour, accompanied 
by a certain number of young girls, the names of 
all being stated--and mine, sever, was among 
them—the town itself would be attacked and 
burned to the ground and the male residents 
killed ; the women and loot, the warning stated, 
would be taken just the same. ‘The note was 
signed by “ Juan I’ckro, General in Command 
of the Laguna Division of the Liberating 
Army.” 

The alcalde lost no time in calling together the 
conseyales and other prominent men of the town 
to decide what should be done. ‘There resulted 
a division of opinion ; some wanted to give in 
to the robbers and sume wanted to fight. The 
alcalde, having no daughter and being an 
arrant coward, advised compliance with Dekro’s 
demands. My father was furious, and finally 
induced the majority to vote for refusal and to 
arrange for defence. Dekro's note provided 
that in case of compliance a single shot was to 
be fired at seven o'clock that evening, when he 
and his band would enter San Pablo and proceed 
to the Casa Municipal to take delivery of the 
money and the girls. 

My father’s plan, which was adopted, was that 
all the citizens should arm = themselves and 
gather in the houses on both sides of the main 
street, Calle Real. The signal was to be given 
and the band of ladrones allowed to pass up the 
street to the Casa Municipal. ‘Then the resi- 
dents nearest were to open fire, and as the 
outlaws retreated back down Calle Real—their 
only exit towards the mountains—a general 
fusillade was to be directed upon them. 

It was a pretty ambuscade, sever, and pro- 
mised complete success, as my father had good 
reason to think that Dekro had only a few men 
in his band. Dekro doubtless relied on the ser- 
vile obedience of the townsfolk and the terror 
of his name, and perhaps also on assistance from 
sympathizers in San Pablo itself. 

My father did not tell me who the bandit 
leader was, nor the demands he had made in his 
note. I learned later. 

All the women-folk of the town, with the 
children, were directed to remain in the rear 
of their homes or gather in the great stone church 
and convent. My mother and I stayed in 
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our house, although father wished us to yo to 
the church, as being a safer place. 

At seven o’clock my father pave the signal. 
Ah! sevior, I can hear the crash of his rifle even 
yet ! 

A moment later an answering shot was heard 
outside the town, and then the clatter of horses’ 
feet and the cries of men as the ladrones swept 
up Calle Real. Inadvertently I clutched my little 
dagger, and for the first time I saw that my 
mother held a short revolver in her hand, and 
on her face was a look that made me proud 
of her. 

The ladrones approached nearer and nearer, 
and soon passed our house. We were only a 
short distance from the Casa Municipal, so had 
not long to wait for the commencement of the 
fight. A shot rang out, and then another and 
another, until a small battle was on. Then 
followed cries and curses from the ladrones, the 
plunging of frightened horses,-and_ presently 
the routed ruffians retreated up Calle Real, 
followed by the sharp fire of the citizens. 

Suddenly we heard a piercing cry in the front 
part of our house. I looked at mother; she 
looked at me, fear in her eyes. Then, as the 
same peculiar cry again reached us, mother rose 
to her feet, the look of a tigress on her face, 
and glided swiftly out of the room, with me not 
far behind her. 

It was necessary to pass through two rooms 
to reach the front room, but my mother was 
through them and out of sight in a moment. I 
was close enough to her, however, to hear a loud 
report and hear her gasp. Then she threw up 
her hands and sank down, with me at her side. 

In the gloom of the evening I had made out 
the figure of a man on the floor, with my father 
bending over him. ‘Then father came to me and 
said softly :-— 

“Naning ”"—my pet name—‘‘ your mother 
saved my life! That villain crept in behind me 
and had nearly choked me when your mother 
shot him. She did a gvood work, Naning ; he 
will never bother honest people any more. But 
see to your mother ; she has only fainted.” 

Just then a sharp outburst of shooting close 
by caused my father to snatch up his rifle and 
run outside. I busied myself with mother; I 
got a pitcher of water and bathed her face and 
head, but all in vain. I could not rouse her. 
She seemed in a deep stupor. Clutching one of 
her little hands, I began to fear the worst, for 
it was fast growing cold. ‘Then, as I touched her 
breast, something warm and sticky came away 
on my fingers. Blood! ‘Then the meaning of 
that unusually loud pistol-shot dawned upon 
my mind. 
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“ Ah, little Sampaguita! We seem destined 
to meet again!” 

The horrid voice roused me, but I was unable 
to move. I recognized the baleful presence at 
once. Again he spoke, and I shuddered as I 
listened. 

“ Poor little Sampaguita ! Sweetest flower of 
our dear islands! Drop the hand you hold so 
tenderly ; it is but clay. Your mother was a 
smart woman, little flower, and a brave one ; 
she came near ending Juan Dekro’s life. Ah! 

“ what a sad calamity that would have been to our 
country! But it was willed otherwise; my 
pistol also spoke, she fell, and here I am. Come, 
Sampaguita! I think it is time for us to move. 
In the mountains with my brave soldiers you 
will be a queen, bellissima mujer 1” 

Then for the first time I looked up and saw 
him standing there, my mother’s body between 
us. In spite of the growing darkness, I could 
see his leering. face, and right across it, from 
mouth to ear, was the livid scar I had given him. 
At that sight a blind, maddening rage possessed 
me, and I sprang up, silver dagger in hand, and 
struck at him with all my strength. I heard a 
hoarse shriek; then something crashed down 
upon my head and I sank back upon my poor 
dead mother. The last sound I heard was the 
crack of a rifle. 

When I recovered consciousness, senor, I was 
in bed, in my own room. I opened my eyes ; 
my father was there—but, oh! how changed ! 
He looked years older, and the sadness in his 
eyes belied his cheery words. 

Everything came back to me; I knew my 
mother was no more. Never again should I see 
her dear face nor hear her sweet voice. It 
transpired that things were even worse than 
I thought. Two days had elapsed since Juan 
Dekro’s raid and rout, and I had been unconscious 
all that time. In the meantime my mother had 
been buried. Worst of all, Juan Dekro himself 
had escaped. 

When I leaped at him in the dark I had taken 
him completely by surprise, but he had never- 
theless managed to strike me a vicious blow on 
the temple. At that moment my father returned 
and sent another bullet into the bandit chief. 
‘Leaving Dekro for dead this time, he then stepped 
out to get help from the neighbours, and in the 
general confusion Dekro escaped notice for a time. 
When they looked for him he was gone. Evi- 
dently, in the dark, my father’s aim had not 
been true. 

On my recovery, my father and I went to 
Manila to live under the closer protection of the 
Government. Father realized that the revolution 
was spreading, and that he and I were not 


safe in San Pablo. It was a bitter hour for 
father, as all his property lay in or near the town, 
and he knew that his financial ruin was close 
at hand if he could not look after it. Childish as 
it may seem, Toto—old, fat Toto—went with us 
to Manila, as I could not be persuaded to leave 
him behind. 

Two years passed, and then your great 
Almirante Dewey came to Manila and destroyed 
the Spanish fleet. We saw the fight, my father 
and I, from the roof of the house where we lived 
in the walled city, and many of your great shells 
went screaming over our heads and far into the 
country. 

Then we waited in fear and trembling for the 
terrible Americanos to take the city. We thought 
you were all coarse, ignorant savages; the 
Spanish friars had told us so. 

Finally your people came ashore and took 
possession of the city. The women and children 
hid for days, and then we began to discover that 
the Americanos were kind-hearted, humane, and 
just, and that we were better safeguarded in our 
lives and property than under the Spanish 
Government. 

My father soon made warm friends among 
your officers, and many of them were visitors 
at our house, though, alas ! my father could no 
longer entertain as he would like. He became 
known as an Americanista, a friend to the 
American Government. 

Among the Americano officers who frequently 
called at our home was a young captain, Captain 
Burleigh. He was a fine man, a handsome man, 
a real gentleman. 

Time passed, and the sad combat broke out 
between the Americanos and Aguinaldo, and 
everywhere outside of Manila there was fighting. 
Bands of ladrones continued to take advantage 
of the disturbed conditions and carried terror 
all over the country districts, and once in a while 
the evil name of Juan Dekro would filter through 
to Manila. He was one of the worst, a human 
fiend. 

The Americano general began placing com- 
panies of soldados in all the towns throughout 
the islands, and one day our Captain Burleigh 
was ordered to San Pablo with his company. 
My father decided we would go also ; he longed 
for the hacienda, and he needed to do something 
to recuperate his fortunes. The hacienda was 
the only hope. Needless to say, 1 was glad to 
return to San Pablo. Toto, who had not had such 
an easy time in Manila, doubtless had his own 
views on the subject. 

Back in the old home we accordingly found 
ourselves, though everything seemed different, 
and the ill-feeling among the residents was worse 


than before. Poor old Toto sought out his 
favourite bamboo immediately, and settled him- 
self in the shade with great satisfaction. 

Captain Burleigh became a constant visitor 
at our house, and almost before I knew it I found 
mysclf madly in love with him. He was every- 
thing noble in my eyes. And, sevor, I flattered 
myself that he returned my feeling, although 
he had not yet spoken a word of affection 
to me. 

One day he referred to his family. It was the 
first time he had mentioned his relations to me, 
although somehow I had often thought of them, 
and wondered why he never introduced the sub- 
ject. For some strange reason, senor, I had 
always felt that when he spoke of his family it 
would mean sorrow for me, and I dreaded the 
hour. 

“ My father is dead, Naning,” he said. He had 
adopted my father’s pet name for me. ‘“‘ He was 
a rich man, and of high position in the business 
and social world. My mother still lives in New 
York ; she is a very beautiful and proud woman.” 

I shivered when he spoke this way ; my heart 
grew cold. 

“T have a sister, too,” he continued, “‘a beau- 
tiful girl, now married to a man of wealth and 
position. She is as proud as my mother. My 
mother and sister both wish me to come home 
and marry a girl in our set, but ”—and he looked 
at me in a way that set my heart beating wildly 
—‘I do not love her, and therefore cannot 
marry her, not even to please my home folks.” 

I felt proud of him, seror, and showed my 
feeling in the warm glance I cast toward him. 
He caught the look, and leaned to me with a light 
in his eyes that thrilled me through and through. 
It was evening, the soft evening of our tropical 
climate, and we were on the secluded veranda 
cf my home, with no one else near to see or hear. 
What shall I say, sertor? I loved him with 
all my heart, and he loved me, too. 

Sufficient to say that we became betrothed 
then and there, but when it was time for him 
to return to his quarters, the thought of his 
mother rose again in my mind. Why had he 
spoken of his mother and sister, and of their 
great pride? I recalled that I had heard it 
rumoured you Americanos drew what you called 
the ‘colour line,” and that to you white pecple 
were superior to brown or black. Suppose the 
captain's mother and sister considered me of 
inferior birth because of my strain of brown blood 
and declined to accept me as his bride, despite 
my education and proud and wealthy ancestry ? 
What then would be my position and that of 
the captain? With my nerves all a-tingle at 
the thought, I spoke. 
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“ Carlos!” I said, timidly, as he stood cn the 
step looking up into my face and still holding 
my hand. 

“ What is it, darling Naning ?” he asked. 

“Suppose, just suppose your mother and your 
sister refuse to receive me into your family, they 
who are so rich and so proud ? Perhaps they 
would not like a Spanish girl, a mestiza girl, in 
the family ?” 

Carlos was silent ; I imagined that his hand 
turned momentarily cold. At that moment I 
realized the truth. He was too honest to lie to 
me or try to deceive me. He stood silent, but 
I could read the torture in his mind. However, 
with a strong effort I regained my equanimity, 
and before poor Carlos could speak I had bent 
over and touched his forehead with my lips and 
flitted silently inside. 

How long Carlos stood there I do not know, for 
I rushed to my room and threw myself on my 
bed in a frenzy of despair. I felt he was lost to 
me for ever, and all because of a drop or two of 
brown blood. Ah, sesior, why does colour mean 
so much to you Americanos ? 1 know it 1s not 
the colour that counts before God; it is the 
heart. 

All night long I tossed in an agony of spirit, 
and morning found me too ill to arise. My father 
came in to see me, but I could not confide in 
him, and he left after saying he would send the 
doctor to me. He added, as a bit of news, that 
Carlos had sent all his company but eight men in 
pursuit of a ladrone chief and his band, who were 
reported to be in the foothills about Mount 
Maquiling. I know not why, but on hearing 
this I at once saw the ferocious face of Dekro 
in my mind’s eye, and all day long I had a 
feeling of impending calamity. 

During the day a fever came on me, which the 
doctor did not improve much. My father came 
home in the evening, and with him Captain 
Burleigh. Father came to teli me the captain 
had arrived, but I turned my face to the wall and 
said nothing. Poor father! He did not under 
stand, and leaning over he caught my face in 
his hands and kissed me. 

In spite of my fever I feli into a doze, fi 
which I awoke with a feeling that something was 
wrong. This feeling was so strong upon me that 
I quietly crept from my bed and opened the door 
leading into the room that shut me from the 
parlour. The door opening from this room 
into the parlour was closed, and, obeying some 
curious instinct, I quickly crossed over to it and 
getting down on my knees placed my eye to 
the keyhole. What I saw sent me reeling back 
with a crash that shook the house. 

The door opened and someone reached down, 
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caught me by the arm, and roughly whirled me 
into the parlour. ‘Then a voice I knew and 
hated spoke with the same old nauseating attempt 
at elegance. 

“How well fortune serves me! If it is not 
the lovely Sampaguita, whom I have been so 
longing to see! Ah! that beautiful flower, so 
dear to me! See, sevorita, what a fine sight 
you have arrived just in time to behold! Your 
dear father, and your equally dear capitan, if 
Dame Rumour is correct! It desolates my ten- 
der heart, most bewitching flower, to treat your 
loved ones so harshly, but console yourself 
that it will soon be over—for I am most merciful, 
sweet blossom, and they shall not suffer long.” 
He laughed like a demon. 

What I had seen through the keyhole was this. 
My father lay on the floor, bound hand and foot, 


“Tied hand and foot to the heavy chair was Carlos, while by 


and at that very moment Dekro was stooping 
over him, holding the point of a murderous 
bolo at his throat- whether to torture or to kill 
T never knew. Tied hand and foot to the heavy 
Chinese teakwood chair was Carlos, while by his 
side stood a burly ladrone with another wicked 
bolo. The captain's heavy army revolver lay 
on the table. This vision it was that, in my 
weak condition, sent me to the floor, and brought 
me into the unenviable position I now occupied. 
Had I not been so weak, I might have helped my 
loved ones ; as it was I had merely placed myself 
in Dekro’s power and completed his triumph. 

I glanced at Carlos ; he was segarding me with 
a smile and an expression of love that was 
beyond doubt. despite the gag in his mouth. No 
sign of fear showed in his eyes. And father, 
my brave father, exhibited neither fear nor alarm, 
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Just then I heard an uneasy noise out in the 
night—a hoarse, guttural sound. It was Toto, 
old Toto! He knew something was wrong! My 
heart leaped, and an inspiration came to me. 
Acting on it, I let out a low whistle. All this 
happened in a moment of time, you must remem- 
ber, sevior. At the sound Dekro looked at me 
sharply and said, roughly :— 

“None of that, Sampaguita, or I shall have to 
cover your rosebud mouth.” 

Scornfully and deliberately I again let out the 
same low whistle and stepped back just over the 
threshold into the next room. Dekro started 
forward to seize me, his companion following. 
Suddenly a perfect pandemonium of ear-splitting 
squeals and grunts invaded the room, and Toto, 
dear old Toto, came charging through with the 
ferocity and momentum of a wild elephant. 
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His teeth shone wickedly through his half-open 
jaws, his little eyes gleamed viciously, and every 
bristling hair on his body seemed to stand straight 
on end. 

T almost shouted for joy. Dekro and his man 
stopped short, thunder-struck, too surprised to 
move. The next second Toto, knocking over 
the table, was on them. He struck the ladrone 
first, hurling him into Dekro with such force that 
both men fell headlong through the doorway into 
the room beyond me and went sprawling over the 
floor. I took advantage of the diversion to 
jump into the parlour and cut Carlos’s bonds with 

a slash of my little dagger, and in a moment he 
had his own good revolver in his hand and held 
both the ladrones at his mercy. While he covered 
them I cut father loose. 

Then Toto, dear old babuy, came up to me and 
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in his old affectionate way rubbed his nose against 
my feet as though to say, ‘See, Naning! Old 
Toto is always here when you want him!" 

My father gave the alarm, the captain's soldiers 
came rushing in, and the two miscreants were 
seized and removed. Meanwhile, I petted old 
Toto and finally sent him back to his couch under 
the bamboo, but not before both father and 
Carlos had lavished much attention upon him. 
Ah! setor, Toto was half human after all. 

Then Carlos claimed me, and as | wept on his 
shoulder he comforted me, saying that mother 
or no mother, sister or no sister, he would marry 
me, and we would be happy. ‘There was no 
need to go back to New York to live ; we could 
be happy here in the beautiful Philippines. 

What could I do, sezor? I loved him; he 
was insistent, and then and there we went to 
the church—Carlos, father, and I. It was 
nearly midnight, but we roused goud Padre 
Arayo, and Carlos and I were married. 

The next day Captain Burleigh’s company 
returned to San Pablo, and in the presence of 
all the inhabitants of the town the notorious 
Juan Dekro and his companion were hanged— 
and I was very glad, seor. Then, just after the 
execution, before all the people, with my father 
on one side of him and me on the other, Carlos 
announced our marriage. Great cheers greeted 
the announcement, and at once the alcalde and 
consejales started out to prepare a town banquet 
for us, which went off without a hitch. 

For one year we lived in San Pablo very hap- 
pily—Carlos, father, and I, and—I must not 
forget him—Toto also. Then father fell ill 
and, before I could realize it, was buried beside 
my mother. Ah! it was desolate for a time, but 
IT had Carlos with me—and there was Toto, too, 
who, all unbidden, had followed the procession 
and mourned with us for father 

But one morning, when I whistled, no Toto 
came charging upon me. My heart sank; I 
called Carlos and we went out to make our last 
eall on ‘Toto. I knew what we should find. 
There, in his favourite bamboo shelter, we found 
him---dead. ‘The last link of my old home-lite 
was broken, I shed many tears over ‘Toto, and 
we buried him reverently and placed a modest 
headp over his grave, 

But still I had Carlos, and with Carlos I could 
not be unhappy for long. Meanwhile it trans- 
pired that of all the wealth father had once 
possessed, nothing remained to me but some 
wild lands in the interior. The insurrection, 
the cotfee-worms, the lack of farm help and 
animals—all these factors had combined to 
tuin his Haciendas. As he hada goed income from 
the estates, he had never kept much ready cash 


on hand, and after using that up he had been 
compelled to sell and mortgage his valuable 
lands, and thus dispossess himself of everything. 

During all this time I had sometimes wondered 
what had passed between Carlos and his people 
in connection with our marriage, but we never 
discussed the subject. ‘Then, one fatal day, I 
found on the table a letter he had addressed to 
his mother and forgotten to seal. I could not 
help taking it in my hand and wishing I knew its 
contents. The more I looked at it, the stronger 
the desire grew. The tempter whispered that 
there was no wrong in the act; Carlos was my 
husband and I had a right to see what he wrote 
to other people. 1 gave way ; I picked the letter 
from the envelope and read on and on to the bitter 
end. When I finished, my heart felt like lead 
and I stood there, dead to the fleeting moments, 
until Carlos came in—I know not how long after. 

He raised my head gently and looked long 
into my eyes. He understood perfectly, and 
took me into his arms without a word of reproach. 
Then the tension gave way and I fell into a 
terrible fit’ of weeping that lasted long into the 
night. 

IT understood everything now. The taint in my 
blood made me for ever a pariah in the eyes of 
my husband’s family. ‘There was no redemption 
for me, sertor/ And because of me Carlos had 
become a pariah as well, and could not return 
to his mother and sister and take his old rank in 
their social life. And he wished to return—but 
only with me. In his letter he pleaded my proud 
ancestry, my beauty and accomplishments, and 
begged this proud mother and sister to tell him 
that he might come home with his Filipino bride. 

I know now that they must have repulsed 
him time and again, and that he was still urging 
the matter. He had had enough of this country, 
especially its enervating climate, and wished to 
return to the land of his birth, but love and 
loyalty bound him to me. It was I, who loved 
him so well, who stood in his way. 

1 brooded over it all night long, and when, at 
dawn, I sank into a troubled sleep, my decision 
had been made. I knew Carlos was due for a 
transfer back to the States with his regiment in 
a short time, unless he ed for assignment 
to another regiment remaining in the islands. 
‘This I knew he would do, and this I decided he 
should not do. He had sacrificed himself for 
me ; I would show him that his Naning, selfish 
though she had been, could make a sacrifice for 
him when the supreme test came. 

The next morning, after he had bidden me 
his usual tender farewell, I formulated my plan 
and proceeded to carry it out. I left a note for 
Carlos telling him that, dearly as I loved him, 1 


could not see him sacrifice himself for me, a 
Filipino girl, and that I was going to end it all in 
the treacherous Majayjay Falls, not far away. 

Then I took un extra dress, covered my face 
with a heavy veil, and started for the falls. 
Arrived at the brink, | looked down with a shud- 
der to where the torrent of water fell in a straight 
drop of two hundred feet to the great jagged 
boulders below, over and around which the rapids 
tore with terrific force. The walls of the canyon 
below the falls rose perpendicularly to a height of 
three hundred feet ; it was absolutely impossible 
for any human being to get down to the rapids 
by way of the canyon walls. Many a person had 
sought death in these rapids, and none who 
jumped ever came out alive. Scldum, very 
seldom, did the rapids give up a body. 

In the thick underbrush near by 1 changed my 
clothes, putting on the extra dress, which had 
been my mother’s. Then I placed a heavy stone 
in my saya and tossed it over the falls. I watched 
it as it fell ; it struck and, as I had hoped, caught 
on a boulder and hung there. I then placed 
my paviuelo at the edge of the water, and with 
it my bracelets and watch. This done, I drew 
the veil over my face and glided away—to 
pass for ever out of the life of Carlos, my 
husband. 

There is little more to be told, sevior. Fortune 
favoured my plans. Dear Carlos found my note, 
and in a frenzy went to the fulls, and what he 
saw convinced him that I had really ended 
everything. They say, his soldados who followed 
him, that they were barely able to restrain him 
from following me, as he believed. 

He was transferred back with his regiment, and 
I—I went to the Army Dock at Manila and 
stood there, heavily veiled, while the regiment 
embarked on the transport. Carlos himself 
passed so close that 1 could have touched him 
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with my hand—but I, a poor Filipino girl, 
restrained myself, although the tears were 
flowing beneath the veil and my love came near to 
bursting my heart. Carlos seemed weary and 
sad, and once he turned and looked right at me. 
My heart leaped—he recognized me? But no, 
senor, 1 had forgotten the heavy veil. He gavea 
long, searching glance over the city, and me, and 
then disappeared on the transport, leaving me 
for ever. 

And now you have all my story. I have been 
told that el capitan is now colonel, but he has 
never married. 


On my way home I met Smith. “ Well?” 
he inquired, with a smile. “ Ill bet you got the 
story.” 

“Yes,” I replied.“ Thanks to you, I have 
got the best story that I have come across for a 
long time. -But tell me, Mr. Smith, is there any 
other guarantee of the truth of it than Schoia 
Vic’s word ?” 

Patrolman Smith glowered at me. “‘ My boy, 
I told you before you went after it that the tale 
was a true one,” he said. “‘ But, of course, it 1s 
remarkable, and perhaps I ought not to blame 
you for doubting. Therefore, I will just say 
again that J can vouch for the truth of it. I was 
a sergeant in Captain Burleigh’s company at 
the time ; I was in charge of the squad of eight 
men at San Pablo when the captain captured 
Juan Dekro ; I was in charge of the hanging of 
this same Dekro and his friend, and I was the 
man who kept the captain from jumping over 
the falls. Then I was discharged from the army, 
and have been on the police force ever since. 
And some day,” he added, “ I am going to he the 
man to tell the whole story to the colonel, or 
general, whichever it may be then, and to that 
wickedly proud mother and sister.” 


‘The Zapata brotners and their wives—Emiliano Zapata is seen to the left ; his brother, Eufemio, to the right. 


More About 
The “Master Bandit.” 


By HARRY H. DUNN. 


While the eyes of the civilized world have been turned upon the struggle in Europe and the East, 
the state of affairs in the unhappy Republic of Mexico has gone from bad to worse. Readers of 
the “ Wide World” will remember the startling story of the career of Emiliano Zapata, the notorious 
Mexican bandit, published in these columns in September, 1912, and the scarcely less amazing 
development which followed a month Jater, when Mr. Dunn, the author, was expelled from Mexico by 
the Madero Government_on charges of having written the story. A detailed account of Mr. Dunn’s 
arrest and expulsion, without trial, was published in the ‘Wide World.” Zapata is, to-day, even 
stronger than he was when the “ Master Bandit " was published, and he has changed from a banditerebel 
to a sort of millionaire Robin Hood who, while laying up a fortune for himself, has distributed ten 
thousand square miles of land to the poor of the section of Mexico which he controls. He has named 
two Presidents of Mexico, his agents have been Ministers in two Mexican Cabinets, and he has defeated 
two considerable armies sent against him. Besides this, he has collected toll from the Government of 
Mexico at the rate of 150,000 pesos a day for weeks atatime. The “ Master Bandit” is now in control 
of nearly twice as much territory as he was when the famous story was written about him in 1912, has 
three times been in possession of the capital of Mexico, controls a port on the Pacific side of the 
southern republic, and has more than a million dollars in cash in the banks of the United States. 
Mr. Dunn has visited Mexico since his expulsion by Madero, and while there collected the data and 
the photographs used in the following article descriptive of Emiliano Zapata's amazing career during 
the past three years. ‘I have gathered my facts from reliable sources,” the Author writes, “and 
every word of the article is true.” 


EMARKABLE as was the rise of | of the capital city of Mexico, four times within 
Emiliano Zapata prior to the autumn — reach of the Presidency—which each time he 
of the year 1912, it was merely the put from him—and has enabled him to name 
beginnings of a career which has — two Presidents, with their Cabinets. It has given 
since placed him twice in possession him more than a million dollars, safely deposited 
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in banks in Los Angeles, California, San Antonio, 
Texas, and New Orleans, Louisiana, and at the 
same time has given to some one or two hundred 
thousand peones ten thousand square miles of 
land, one-eightieth of the area of Mexico, for 
their own. In short, from bandit-rebel, seeking 
only his own aggrandizement, Zapata has become 
a kind of super-Robin Hood. 

If the truth about Zapata prior to the end of 
1912 reads like fiction of the Middle Ages, his 
record since reads like a fairy tale, for Rumpel- 
stilzchen, with all his magic, could have accom- 
plished little more than this untutored Guerrero 
Indian has done in his path from the jungles 
of his native State to the palaces of Mexico City. 
When I left Mexico at the somewhat urgent 
request of the unfortunate President Madero, 
in October, 1912, the Federal General Robles, 
with five thousand men, was giving battle on 
behalf of the Madero Government to the Zapata 
brothers and about three thousand of their 
followers at Villa Ayala—the ancestral and well- 
fortified home of the bandit leaders—on the line 
between Morelos and Guerrero, two States of 
southern Mexico. This battle went on for nearly 
three weeks; Robles was decisively defeated, 
with a loss of sixty-seven out of every hundred 
of his men, and so uncertain was the grip 
of the Madero family on the Presidency that 
the ruler ofthe country was unable to send 
General Robles the reinforcements he required. 
Consequently the Federal general and what 
was left of his forces returned to Mexico 
City, bringing the somewhat startling news 
that Zapata had more artillery and better 


gunners than the Federal army could employ 
against him. 

The Master Bandit was then left in complete 
control of Morelos, Guerrero, parts of Puebla, and 
the State of Mexico, but, counselled by Ismael 
Palafox—of whom more hereafter—he did not 
press his advantage, contenting himself with 
enlarging his army, stretching his lines across 
Guerrero until he controlled the Pacific coast port 
of Sihuatanejo, and driving the Federals out of 
Cuernavaca, the capital of Morelos. This city 
Zapata proceeded to fortify, inasmuch as it 
commanded the approach to the capital, as well 
as the railroad southward to where Iguala 
watches beside the old Acapulco-Vera Cruz trail. 

This entrenchment and gather- 


The Raid ing together of resources lasted 
of the Ten until the end of December, and 
Thousand. then, so suddenly as to prevent 


action by the Federal Govern- 
ment, a force of nearly ten thousand Zapatistas, 
headed by the younger of the two brothers, 
Eufemio, entered the State of Hidalgo. This 
comparatively large force, all mounted and 
carrying several machine-guns, travelled from 
Cuernavaca three-quarters of the way across 
Morelos, entirely across the State of Tlaxcala, 
a combined distance of more than a hundred 
miles, and then about thirty miles into the State 
of Hidalgo, before it struck its first blow at Tula, 
fifty miles from Mexico, a town which, since 
it was founded by the Toltecs in 648, has seen 
more fighting than any other settlement in 
Mexico. Tula was easily captured. The seventy- 
six soldiers of the garrison were lured out under 


Zapatista volunteers from the State of Puebla and their “ soldaderas,” or women camp-lollowers. 
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Emiliano Zapata, pholegranhed by the Author in the Hotel 
Moctezuma, Cuernavac: lorelos, Mexico, when Zapata 
fat te besten there, 


promise of amnesty, and butchered as soon as 
they started on their march for Mexico City. 
‘Twenty-two thousand pesos was taken from the 
town treasury and foreed by torture from the 
strong boxes of the Spanish merchants. 

With unbelievable rapidity for a foree un- 
trained save by native officers, the Zapatistas 
next divided into smaller bands under Jesus 
Salgado, Andres Morado, ‘‘ Tuerto ” (One-eye) 
Morales, Ismael Palafox, and Eufemio Zapata, 
and fell almost simultaneously on Carrasco, 
Teocaleo, Tlaxcoapan, Rosal, Tamoya, Con. 
cepcion, Telles, and three or four other small 
villages, until they occupied an arc around the 
southern side of the city of Pachuca, capital of 
the State. In the State of Hidalgo are some of 
the richest mines in Mexico, including the Real 
del Monte, Concepcion del Oro, and a number of 
others, practically all owned by foreign capital, 
and these were the objects of the Zapatista raid. 

But the governor of Hidalgo called for help, 
and troops were rushed from the capital, while 
the governor himself, gathering about two 
thousand State troops and volunteers, advanced 
to give battle to the raiders. Caught between the 
two forces, the Zapatistas fought scattered skir- 
mishes for nearly a week, while they looted 
isolated farmhouses, mines, and small settle- 
ments, and then literally ** faded ” back the way 
they had come. In his report to the Government, 
the governor of Hidalgo proudly announced that 
the “‘invader has been defeated and driven 
from our State,” but at the end of his report he 
was compelled to admit that the list of dead 
residents of his State included more than nine 
hundred people, and that the Zapatistas 
carried away more than a hundred thou- 
sand pesos in money, besides ‘‘ an equal 
amount of other valuables 

When this raiding party—in reality 
a small army—returned safely to the 
apatista “capital” at Peltlalcingo— 
rribed in the “ Master Bandit ”— 
Zapata issued a proclamation, circu- 
lated in every State from Mexico City 
southward to the Guatemala line, calling the 
attention of the people to the gigantic raid into 
Hidalgo,threatening tosweep the State of Mexico, 
including the capital, as he had swept Hidalgo, 
and urging all men capable of bearing arms to 
join his standard. The Hidalgo raid did more to 
establish Zapata’s prestige in Mexico City than 
anything he had done since the defeat of Robles’ 
army at Villa Ayala, and hundreds of men left 
the capital to join him. Among those who went 
was Ignacio de la Torre, son-in-law of Porfirio 
Diaz, and one of the richest and most influential 
men in Mexico. 


MORE ABOUT THE 


About this time the MaderoGovernment learned 
that the brothers Abraham and Joseph Ratner, 
proprietors of the ‘Tampico News Company, in 
Mexico City, were supplying arms and ammuni- 
tion to the Zapatistas. By about the same sort 
of council that decided on my expulsion, it was 
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the city and hang the President the following 
day. Apparently President Madero believed 
Zapata capable of carrying out the threat, for the 
Ratners were expelled from the country, «and 
shortly thereafter allowed to return. 

Zapata laughed, looted Milpa 


Alta and 


‘The inaccessible Guerrero country, into which the Zapatistas retreat when pursued by Federal troops. 


ordered that the Ratners be arrested, and then 
allowed to escape, only to be shot as they fled. 
Wiser heads than the little President, however, 
prevailed on him to get better evidence before 
he attempted to kill foreigners, and while his 
secret service sought this evidence, Zapata’s 
agents informed the bandit of the fate in store 
for his friends. Without an hour’s delay, Zapata 
moved his army to three sides of the capital, 
camping within twenty miles of the national 
palace, and quietly sent word to the Government 


that if the Ratners were harmed he would také 
Vol. xxxvii,—2, 


Xochimilco, suburbs of Mexico City, and went 
back into Morelos. While he was at the gates 
of Mexico City he played a tragic practical joke 
on a lieutenant in the regular army which is so. 
typical of the whole life of the bandit and of the 
stupidity of the average Mexican army officer 
that it is worth re-telling. 

Dressing Eufemio Zapata and 
twenty of his most trusted men 
in uniforms taken from the dead 
bodies of Federal troops, Zapata 
sent them to the entrance to Chapultepec Park, 


A Tragic 
Jest. 
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Robles Domi rguez, 
Mexico. Dominguez 


the magnificent garden which surrounds Cha- 
pultepec Castle, the Presidential residence, about 
-four miles from the national palace in Mexico 
City. Lieutenant Adolfo Yznaga, in command of 
a guard of ten men, was on duty at the gate. 
Eufemio Zapata gravely saluted him, and 
informed him that General Victoriano Huerta, 
then head of the Madero army, was in Coyoacan 
—a suburb some four or five miles farther out— 
and wished Lieutenant Yznaga to report to him 
in person at once. The lieutenant, not knowing 


agen of the Government of Mex'co, payin 
seen seated, pen in hand, at the centre 


Emiliano Zapata one hundred and fifty thousand dollars to disband 
the table, while the dreaded Zapata, dressed in black, is seated on 


Eufemio Zapata, went with him, was seized by 
the main body of Zapatistas, who in the mean- 
time had occupied Coyoacan, and executed. 
Then came the boldest part of the trick ; 
Zapatistas halted an inter-urban electric car, 
took off the motorman and conductor, dressed 
two of the bandits in their uniforms, and put 
the body of Yznaga in a coffin on board the car. 
The two Zapatistas then drove the car to the 
national palace, where they left it, and walked 
safely through the streets of Mexico City back 
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his men and keep ihe.’ pences_ This scene took place # short distance outside the city of Cuernavaca, carital of the State of Morelos, 
t 


the tench to the right 


to Coyoacan. The real conductor and motorman, 
stripped of their watches and the money they 
had collected on their trips that day, were given 
cotton trousers and shirts, and sent on foot 
with an insulting message to President Madero. 
They delivered the message, and narrowly 
escaped execution as ‘‘ messengers of Zapata.” 

This escapade so terrified the residents of 
Coyoacan and San Angel that nearly twenty 
thousand of them moved into Mexico City, while 
an entire regiment of trusted troops was put on 


he picture. To the left is Rafael Palafox, Zapata's secretary. Zapata did not keep his pledge to disband his m:n. 


duty in Chapultepec. Both the suburbs are still 
practically depopulated, despite promises cl 
General Pablo Gonzales, the Carranza leader in 
Mexico City, that he can protect the people 
from the raids of Zapata. 
Following Zapata's return to 
Buying Off Morelos, the | Government 
the Bandit. attempted for the fourth time 
to buy him off, despite the fact 
that he had taken enormous bribes—as described 
in the ‘‘ Master Bandit ”—and failed on each 
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Typical peasants of the class to whom Zapata has given ten thousand square miles of land. 


occasion to keep his promises. A messenger was 
sent, early in February, 1913, to confer with 
Zapata in Cuernavaca, and arrange for the pay- 
ment of a sum, said by El Imparcial, a leading 
newspaper of Mexico City, to have been five 
hundred thousand dollars, in consideration of 
which Zapata was to leave 


brook the other, though several efforts were 
made to bring them together. 

Zapata voluntarily evacuated Cuernavaca, 
withdrew all his raiding bands into one compact 
army of close on thirty thousand men, retired 
to the mountains of Guerrero, and lay quiet for 


Mexico forever. While this en- 
voy was discussing terms with 
the Master Bandit, General Felix 
Diaz, General Manuel Mon- 
dragon, and General Bernardo 
Reyes started the army uprising 
in Mexico City which overthrew 
President Madero, and eventually 
resulted in his death and that of 
his vice-president, Jose Maria 
Pino Suarez. The Madero messen- 
ger to Zapata, it is interesting to 
note, never returned to Mexico 
City. Whether he was exe- 
cuted, or joined the Zapatistas, 
I have never been able to 


learn. 
And then came General Vic- 
toriano Huerta as provisional 


President. Zapata feared and mis- 
trusted Huerta—feared him be- 
cause of the desperate battle of 
Horseshoe Hill, and mistrusted 
him because Huerta, like Zapata, 
is an Indian. Combined, the two 
could have restored peace in 
Mexico in two months, but the 


ambition of each was too strong to 


Zapatistes holding up a train in the Valley 
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nearly two months, making only such forays as 
were necessary to supply his army with food. the 
while he waited to see what the old warrior 
who had helped to overthrow Madero would do. 
Huerta did nothing, and then Zapata made the 
“ten strike ” of his life. In proclamations posted 
all over Morelos, Guerrero, Puebla, and parts of 
Tlaxcala and Mexico, he announced that. the 
poor of all the territory he controlled could have 
farms for the asking. Immediately he began the 
dispossession of such foreigners and wealthy 
natives as had not already been driven out of 
the five States named and the repartition of 
their lands among the peones of the country. 

Huerta, occupied with — the 
financial question and with 
the opposition of the United 
States, was in no position to 
enter on a long and arduous campaign with so 
well entrenched a leader as Zapata, so he turned 
a deaf ear to the pleadings of the upper classes 
who had fallen under Zapata's displeasure, and 
the distribution of lands went on. In the two 
years which have elapsed since that time, more 
than ten thousand square miles of fertile, well- 
cultivated land have been given to men who 
before this time never had even a hoe of their 
own, let alone land on which to use it. Poor 
labourers who had been born and lived all their 


Sharing Out 
Estates. 


of Mexico, not far from the capital, 
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lives in brush huts were given fine stone houses, 
while men and women who had never slept 
anywhere save on a dirt floor rolled in their 
tilmas found themselves possessed of magnificent 


beds whose cost, laid down in interior Mexico, 


had been hundreds of pesos each. Out of the 
funds he had gained by loct Zapata gave these 
people mules and tools and seea with which to 
work their farms, and in hundreds of instances 
provided whole families with food until they 
could harvest their first crop. Thus this amazing 
bandit established what Ismael Palafox later 
called, in a speech to the Chamber of Deputies, 
“a new aristocracy of the soil.” 

From his loot of towns Zapata had amassed 
a fortune in money, gems, and gold ornaments. 
From one church in the city of Cuernavaca he 
secured more than ten thousand dollars—about 
two thousand pounds—in gold and silver coin, 
which had been left in the care of the priests by 
citizens who were afraid to attempt to carry it 
out of the country with them. 

But the Master Bandit was too wily to take 
possession of any property himself. When he 
looted a town, he gave permission to the poor of 
the place to occupy whichever houses suited 
them best. If these peores could not agree in 
the distribution of real estate, Zapata decided 
for them, allotting to cach family what he con- 
sidered a fair tract of farming land, 
and a good home in which to live. 
In the towns he wrecked, such as 
Yautepec, Jojutla, Jonacatepec, 
Cuauhtla, and others, whose sack 
was described in) my previous 
article, he allowed the lower classes 
to divide the land and build such 
houses as they could. None of 
this land is allowed to be sold, 
mortgaged, or seized for debt; it 
must descend from the father to 
the oldest son, though all mem- 
hers of the family are to share in 
the products of the soil. Inasmuch 
as all deeds are carefully destroyed 
in each town captured by the 
Zapatistas, as well as all municipal 
and State records, it is doubtful if 
the rightful owners of these pro- 
perties can ever recover them. 
Many a man who went to sleep 
comfortably well off, awoke next 
morning to face the rifles of a 
Zapata eviction squad, and was 
forced to flee for his life, fortunate 
if he had time to put on his clothes. 

The distribution of these pro- 
perties occupied the attention of 
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Zapata for the greater part 
of the time until General 
Huerta, late in 1914, was 
forced out of the Presi- 
dency by pressure of the 
United States. Francisco 
Carvajal became pro- 
visional President until 
such time as Venustiano 
Carranza could reach 
Mexico City. At this 
point it is worthy of note 
that Zapata was the only 
revolutionary leader who 
unconditionally offered 
his services to General 
Huerta in case the troops 
of the United States in- 
vaded Mexico. “ We shall 
lay down all differences,” 
wrote Zapata, in an open 
letter to Huerta, “ and 
as two brave men fight 
side by side against the 
invader from the north. 
The moment the army of 
the United States starts 
inland from Vera Cruz, 
my forces and myself are 
at your orders.” And 
Zapata meant every word 
* of what he said, while 
Carranza cringed and 
fawned on the agents of 
the United States in 
netthern Mexico, anu 
Villa hid behind him. Whatever else may be 
said of them, Huerta and Zapata were not 
cowards. 

Carvajal, aptly described by one of the Mexico 
City newspapers as “a soldier of the powder- 
puff ana fan,” made no attempt to attack Zapata, 
and the latter merely waited to see what would 
happen. Carranza entered the capital; Villa 
rose in revolt against him, and Zapata, by 
means of couriers, entered into an agreement 
to support Villa. Then, with nearly thirty 
thousand men, the Master Bandit advanced to 
his old positions in the outskirts of Mexico City. 
Fighting was constant, with daily defeats for 
the Carranzistas, until they were forced to with- 
draw into the capital itself, carefully remaining 
within the circle, about fifteen miles in diameter, 
which encompasses Mexico City. 

Zapata recaptured Tlalnepantla, Tacubaya, 
Tacuba, Coyoacan, San Angel, Xochimilco, Tlal- 
pam, Milpa Alta, and a dozen other small villages 
which fringe the southern and south-western 


A winced home ia Yauiepec, dyaamuied by 


borders of the capital. In each he secured a 
considerable amount of money and much valuable 
loot, for the residents of these suburbs, errone- 
ously believing Carranza strong enough to control 
the situation—exactly as, a year or so before, 
they had believed Madero strong enough to con- 
trol it—had returned to their homes and started 
rehabilitating the estates once before sacked by 
the Master Bandit. 

Finally, Zapata’s attacks became so serious 
that the aged Carranza consented to a peace 
convention at Aguas Calientes, in northern 
Mexico, which should be attended by delegates 
from the Carranza, Villa, and Zapata factions, 
and which should select a provisional President, 
satisfactory to all, who should serve until the 
three parties could settle their difficulties by 
battle. Carranza, fearing that further fighting 
in the capital would injure his cause in the eyes 
of the world, evacuated Mexico City, and 
Zapata slipped in, thus coming into possession, for 
the first time, of the City of Palaces. 
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the Zapatistas-—The owners were kilied. 


Carranza, Villa, and Zapata sent delegates to 
the Aguas Calientes peace convention early in 
1915, but Ismael Palafox, always a clever 
trickster, and the real plotter of most of the crimes 
Zapata has committed, sent twenty-five Zapa- 
tistas as an “escort of honour” to the dele- 
gates. General Felipe Angeles, artillery com- 
mander for Villa, in whose name the call for 
the convention had been sent out, at once named 
these extra twenty-five men as delegates also, 
thus giving the Villa-Zapata combination over- 
whelming control of the convention. 

Kulalio Gutierrez, supposedly an adherent of 
Carranza, but really in league with Zapata, was 
chosen provisional President, and went to Mexico, 
accompanied by a guard composed almost en- 
tirely of Villistas and Zapatistas. Zapata gave 
over the city to the President he had just created, 
leaving Rafael Palafox as Minister of Communi- 
cations in the Cabinet of President Gutierrez. 
Palafox, a brother of the more celebrated Ismael, 
was, of course, merely left in Mexico City to 


watch the new Govern- 

ment, and see that it did 

nothing inimical to Za- 

pata’s interests. 
Gutierrez ruled for less 
than two months, cul- 
lected about ten million 
pesos—nine million nine 
hundred and eighty-four 
thousand, to quote the 

Mexico City newspapers— 

and fled to start a revo- 

lution of his own near 

San Luis Potosi. In this 

attempt he failed, and, 
late in 1915, surrendered 
_to the Carranza forces 
under General Alvaro 
Obregon in northern 
Mexico. While Gutierrez 
was President, however. 
a large force of Carran- 
zistas had come up on the 
eastern side of Mexico 
City, while the Zapatistas 
occupied the southern 
flank. These Carranzistas 
learned of the flight of 
Gutierrez before Zapata 
was informed of it, and 
beat the Master Bandit to 
possession of the capital, 

Rafael Palafox fleeing for 

his life to the camps 

of his master at Tres 

Marias, just over the 
ten-thousand-foot mountain wall from Mexico 
City. 

With Carranza again in control of the capital, 
Zapata resumed his attacks on the suburbs, 
until Carranza consented to a second meeting of 
the peace convention at Aguas Calientes. ‘This 
time Carranza sent more delegates, and Antonio 
Villareal, a supporter of Carranza, presided at 
the convention. But again Felipe Angeles and 
Villa ‘‘ packed” the meeting, and Roque Gon- 
zalez Garza, a Villa adherent, was chosen pro- 
visional President. Zapata was given no ¢ ppor- 
tunity to seize the city, for Carranza remained 
in control until Garza reached the national palace. 
Zapata, however, placed the wily Ismael Palafox 
in the Cabinet as Minister of Foreign Relations, 
and this clever Spaniard soon had the new Presi- 
dent bound hand-and-foot to the Zapata cause. 
Carranza tried, by emissaries and other means, 
to keep Garza away from the bandit leader, but 
feared to come to battle with Zapata, owing to 
so large a part of his army having been sent to 
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‘Alter of Santa Brigida Church, Mexico City, looted and all but destroyed by the soldiers of Emiliano Zapata. 


northern Mexico, under General Alvaro Obregon, 
to stand guard over Villa and his forces. _ 
Then Zapata, probably antici- 

Levying Toll pating a more serious clash with 

on the Carranza, and desiring to be 

Government. prepared with plenty of funds, 

levied tribyte on the Federal 
Government in Mexico City. This was too much 
for President Garza, and after enduring it for 
about six weeks he fled to the United States, 
where he now is, leaving the following public 
explanation of the reasons for his going :— 

“General Zapata compels me to pay him 
one million five hundred thousand pesos ’’—then 
about one hundred and twenty thousand dollars 
U.S. currency—“ every ten days. This takes all 
the revenues I have coming from Federal sources, 
and, in addition, General Zapata takes all the 
State moneys. Therefore, I have no money with 
which to pay the nation’s expenses. Hence 
I am abandoning the Presidency.” 

With Garza’s flight Zapata seized Mexico City 
for the second time, and then began a period 
of looting seldom if ever equalled in the world, 
certainly never before on the American conti- 
nents. Beginning with the Government offices, 
fifteen hundred typewriters were taken and the 
national pawnshop forced to pay cash for them 
at prices almost equivalent to the retail values 
of new machines. Then every picture, some of 
them worth thousands of dollars, was stripped 
from the national palace and from Chapultepec, 
and the pawnshop forced to buy these. The 


magnificent ho..es of the Linantours, a residence 
which cost four I.undred and thirty-t\.o thousand 
dollars ; the Escandons, valued at three hundred 
and twenty-five thousand dollars; the Pardos, 
worth at least two hundred thousand dollars ; 
and a score of others, all worth, with their 
furnishings, more than one hundred thousand 
dollars each, were looted, horses stabled in them, 
and the upper storeys turned into lodgings for 
the women who follow all the armies in I'exico. 

The concrete and tiled floors of the Limantour 
home were torn up, because, as Zapata himself 
announced, his “ gifls were accustomed to 
dancing on dirt floors.’ The library of the 
Escandon residence, containing more than eleven 
thousand volumes, some of them dating back to 
pre-conquest days, was used for fuel wherewith 
the Zapatistas cooked their food in the streets. 
Girls were taken from hundreds of homes and 
carried away never to return, while proclamations 
posted throughout the Colonia Bolsa and other 
low quarters of the city informed the peones 
that the city was theirs, that they could live 
where they chose, and if they could not buy 
meat they were at liberty to shoot horses attached 
to coaches in the street and eat them. 

Not even the churches escaped, save only the 
chapel of Guadalupe, where the three hundred 
thousand dollar crown jewels of the patron saint 
of Mexico are kept. This, through the super- 
stitious fears of the Indians in Zapata’s forces, 
was not molested, but the magnificent churches 
of Santa Brigida, San Francisco, St. Alfonso, 
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and even the ancient cathedral itself, were looted 
of everything of value they contained. The 
altar of Santa Brigida, which alone cost a hundred 
and thirty thousand dollars, was wrecked, as is 
shown by a photograph published herewith, 
and taken just after the Zapatistas left Mexico 
City for the last time. 

Zapata and his men had behaved themselves 
sc well when they were in control of Mexico 
City the first time that the majority of Mexicans, 
and all the foreigners, preferred Zapata's rule 
tc that of Carranza’s generals, and no one 
suspected, when the Master Bandit entered the 
cc pital this second time, that he would prove 
stich a barbarian, The capital, however, was 
stripped, only the business houses of foreigners 
b-ing left unmolested, though the homes of many 
were entered and robbed. About this time the 
Tritish Chargé d’Affaires, Mr. Hohler, one of 
tue most competent men in the diplomatic 
service in Mexico, and one of the bravest I have 
ever known, conducted five hundred imperilled 
foreigners, among them over two hundred 
Americans, out of Mexico City and safely to 
Vera Cruz, after the Brazilian Minister, acting 
for the United States, had been unable to do 
anything for them. 

Just when Zapata had secured almost every- 
thng worth taking in the capital, Villa and 
Angeles in the north, and Carranza in the cast, 
cane to the conclusion that the southern rebel 
was advancing tuo rapidly and getting too much 
loot as his share. Thereupon they called another 
meeting of the Aguas Calientes peace con- 
vention. ‘This meeting was never held, but Villa 
agreed to allow Carranza to name a provisional 
President, and all forces pledged themselves to 
stay out of Mexico City. Lagos Chazaro, former 
Madero governor of the State of Vera Cruz, and 
before that a petty shopkeeper in the port of 
Vera Cruz, was given the place. 

Utterly incompetent as he was, Chazaro ruled 
for a few weeks and disappeared, just whither 
no one seems to know, Zapata again seized 
Mexico City, and in September, 1915. gave battle 
to Pablo Gonzales and twenty thousand Carranza 
troops on the ‘castern outskirts of the capital, 
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Zapata had about thirty thousand men in and 
around Mexico City, of whom about twenty-five 
thousand were engaged in the battle, the re- 
mainder being held in reserve to cover Zapata's 
retreat to his base at Cuernavaca, in cas 
retirement became necessary. ‘They fought in 
small skirmishes, with one or two engagements 
which might be dignified by the name of 
“battles,” for three weeks. Carranza Press 
agents published stories in the United States 
saying that nine hundred Carranzistas and more 
than three thousand Zapatistas were killed, with 
practically double these numbers of wounded 
on each side, but I have been informed by two 
men in the foreign consular service in xico, 
both of whom saw much of this fighting, that 
Zapata lost only sixty-four men killed and a 
hundred and twenty-seven wounded, while an 
American machine-gun operator who was with 
the Carranza army under General Gonzales 
informed me that forty-two Carranzistas were 
killed and less than two hundred wounded. 
This, however, is but an ordinary sample of the 
truth as dished out to foreigners by whatever 
native party happens to be in power in Mexico. 

Whatever may have been the cas 
ever, Zapata was forced to evacuate Mexico 
City, returning slowly to Cuernavaca, sixty miles 
away, and leaving strong forces in the mountains 
twenty or twenty-five miles from the national 
palace in Mexico City. ‘The Master Bandit is 
still in Cuernavaca; his army still surrounds 
Mexico City on two sides ; and as these lines are 
written, late in November, 1915, General Carranza 
has made no movement against him. From an 
arch-bandit, a menace to public and private 
property, Zapata has become a powerful military 
Icader, commanding an army almost as large 
as that of the de facto Government, and solidly 
supported by close on a million inhabitants 
of the States which he has divided among them. 
Diaz, De la Barra, Madero, Huerta, Carvajal, 
Carranza, Gutierrez, Garza, Chazaro, all rulers 
of Mexico at one time or another in the last 
five vears, have been unable to subdue him, and 
the Master Bandit is to-day, as he was in 1912, 
the greatest menace to peace in all Mexico. 


OUR ESCAPE FROM 
“GERMAN WEST.” 


Told by CORPORAL H. J. McELNEA, late of the Imperial Light Horse, 
South Africa, and set down by J. CHRISTIE. 


ILLUSTRATED BY W. H. HOLLOWAY, AND FROM PHOTOGRAPHS. 


An echo of General Botha’s brilliant campaign in German South-West Africa. Captured by the 
Germans during a skirmish, the Author gleaned some information concerning the intentions of the 
enemy which he deemed to be vital to our forces, and night and day he schemed to get away in order to 
give his superiors the news. Finally, with three companions, he essayed the task of escaping from the 
military prison at Franzfontein and making his way for over two hundred and fifty miles through a 
terrible region of uninhabited mountains and desert to Swakopmund, where the British forces were in 
occupation. The four men carried out their programme to the letter, and, in spite of incredible 
privations, finally managed to reach their destination in eleven days. Reading between the lines of 
McElnea’s modest, soldierly narrative, one can realize something of the horrors of that dreadful desert 
trek. Ordinarily no rain falls in this land of desolation for years on end, and it must be counted 
almost a miracle that they were able to replenish their water supply. Lack of food and water, 
suffering of body and mind, blistering heat and extreme cold—-the Author experienced them all during 
his nightmare journey, but the thought of the precious information that lay in his keeping buoyed him 
up. When he heard that the men had escaped the German commander at Franzfontein refused to 
believe it. ‘They must be mad,” he laughed; “ it is impossible to get through."’ But these four 
dauntless souls accomplished the seemingly impossible, and here is the story of it—one of the most 
impressive narratives the Great War has produced. 


Sal squadron of the Imperial Light 
MG Horse, which had been operating for 
y) several months with Luderitzbucht, 
} German South-West Africa, as a base, 

finally left on 13th December, 1914, 
with the Natal Carabiniers and two machine-guns. 


We went to Rooikop, where we camped for the 
night, and the following morning marched on to 
our advance camp at railhead, Here we found 
some infantry and mounted men belonging to 
the Kaffrarian Rifles and Nesbitt’s Horse, The 
force marched out from railhead at sundown, 


The pumping-station at Garub, wrecked by the Germans. 
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“My horse got hit and | fell heavily on my head.” 


trekked all night. and arrived at Tchukaib at 
two o'clock in the morning. About  half-past 
seven in the evening of the same day, after having 
watered our horses, we marched out, having left 
all spare kit, greatcoats, mess-tins, and so on, 
in camp. We travelled until about one o’clock 
in the morning, when we off-saddled, linked 
horses, and lay down to rest. In about two 
hours’ time we got orders to up-saddle and move 
on. Strict orders were given not to strike 
matches, or make any unnecessary noise. We 
arrived within sight of Garub Station just before 
daylight on December 16th, 1914, and halted 
behind some kopjes for about half an hour or so. 

During this halt most of us discarded our 
tunics and strapped them on our saddles. We 
then marched on, keeping to the north of the 
railway line, until about a mile beyond the rail- 
way station, where we passed the pumping- 
station, which had been completely destroyed 
by the enemy. 

My troop (No. 2, D Squadron, Imperial Light 
Horse) now got orders to trot up in front of the 
column. We crossed the railway line and pro- 
ceeded back towards the station, on the south 
of the line. : 

We were next instructed to march 


A Brush towards the kopjes to the south- 
with the east, and my section was sent in 
Enemy. 7 


front, scouting. IT rode on about 


six or seven hundred yards in front of the 
troop, and then I noticed some other men 
being sent forward, so I took the right flank 
with my section. We now crossed three sand- 
dunes. In crossing the third I noticed some 
fresh spoor, which indicated that the enemy had 
passed shortly before towards the kopjes in 
front. Just as we neared the top of the fourth 
dune a single shot rang out, and almost imme- 
diately after the Germans opened a murderous 
enfilading fire from rifles and machine-guns. 
I yave orders to my section to retire, and we 
galloped towards our troop, but had only covered 
about a hundred yards or so when my horse 
got hit and I fell heavily on my heads 

How long I remained senseless I am unable to 
say, but when I regained consciousness I found 
I was not alone. Trooper Joyner, belonging to 
my section, lay about five yards from me, and 
nearer the enemy. 1 asked him if he was hit, but 
got no reply. I tried to raise myself, but felt 
a severe pain across the small of my back. My 
first thought was that I had been hit there, and I 
put my hand round, but could discover no indica- 
tion of a wound. I then dragged myself forward 
towards Joyner, but when I yot alongside him 
I saw that he was dying and quite beyond human 
aid. I decided the best thing to do was to get 
hold of my rifle, which was Iving about seven 
yards to my rear. 
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Having secured the rifle, I banked up some 
sand with my hands and made a small sangar, 
behind which I took up my position. All this 
time heavy firing was going on, and bullets were 
continually dropping in the sand all around me. 
Our men had now got a Maxim in position imme- 
diately behind where I was lying, and there seemed 
to be a duel going on over my head be- 
tween it and one of the enemy’s machine- 
guns, 

The Germans were very well con- 
cealed, and I could see little to 
shoot at, but I had an occasional 
“pot” at anything I thought 
was moving on the kopje. I 
afterwards found out that 
there were about two hun 
dred Germans, some of whom 
were on the top of the sand- 
dune, which was only two 
hundred and fifty yards 
away. Some of the enemy 
must have seen me from 
their position, for presently 
T gota bullet right through 
my hat, which made me 
sit pretty tight. Needless 
to say I promptly re- 
moved the injured head- 
gear and put it beside 
me. E 

‘The firing continued for 
nearly three hours, during 
which time I did not know 
what was happening, as I 
could not see our men. I 
then heard a loud cheer 
from the direction of the 
enemy’s trenches, and soon 
afterwards the fire seemed to 
die away, and I could dis- 
tinctly hear voices in front. 
Next I saw five men galloping 
towards me from my right flank. 
At first I thought they were my 
own men, but as they came closer 
I discovered they were the enemy 
I then realized, for the first time, that 
our fellows had retired, and that 
I was surrounded. 

T lay where I was 


The until the Germans 
German came up to me, and 
Touch. they proceeded to disarm me by 


taking away my rifle, bayonet, 
and bandoleer, which they examined carefully 
for dum-dum bullets. They also took my 
haversack, which contained my rations, and my 


Cc IH. J. McEl tho hi 

telly the extraordinary sory of hve 

escape from the enemy in 
West Africa. 


field-glasses. Two of them then assisted me 
towards the station, where I found a large number 
of the enemy off-saddled. These men were rein- 
forcements from Aus, and it was their arrival 
that had caused our force to retire. They 


numbered about a thousand, with two Maxim 
guns. 


As I approached the station a German 
officer came riding past. He pulled up his 
horse and frowned at me. ‘“ You are 
Imperial Light Horse, D Squadron,” 
he growled. ‘ ‘‘ You were at Kol- 
maaskop. You-— dog!” Then 
he rode on. 

| was now taken to a room 
at the back of the station, 
where there were a number 

of German officers and a 

German doctor sitting around 
smoking and laughing, ap- 
parently well pleased at 
having driven the British 

back. The doctor 

examined my back, and 
told me I was not seriously 
hurt, but that the muscles 
were strained, I re- 
mained in this room, 
under a guard, for several 
hours. All this time the 
enemy appeared to be 
blowing up the railway 
in the direction of Tchu- 
kaib, as I could hear the 
explosions. Presently one 
of the German officers 
came in and gave me some 
bread and water. He could 
speak English, and was 
apparently seeking  infor- 
mation, as he asked me 
how many men had come 
to Garub that morning, which 
question I refused to answer. 

After several further attempts 
to get information about our 
troops, and finding it useless, he 
left me. Towards evening I was 
taken from the station to a train which 
had arrived from Aus. On the 
way I was jeered at by several 
German soldiers. One, I re- 
member, asked, ‘“‘ Well, how do 
you like German West, old 
chappie ?” When I arrived at the train I 
found that I was not the only prisoner, as 
there was a Carabinier standing there under 
escort. Immediately I saw him I beckoned 
him to one side and told him, as I was an older 


German 
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“The Germans came up to me and pioceeded to disarm me by taking away my rifle, bayonet, and bandoleer.” 


soldier than he, that either that evening or the 
following morning we should be taken in front 
of the German intelligence officer, and that he 
was to be very careful what he said. This 
Carabinier was Trooper Martins, who was sent 
with a despatch to General McKenzie from his 
officer commanding. When within about two 
hundred yards of the kopje where he expected 
to find the general the enemy opened fire on 


him. He turned and galloped off, but his horse 
was shot before he had gone far, and he was 
unable to get away. Some Germans came down 
and took him up to their trenches. This man and 
I were close companions right up to the night 
of my escape. 

We were now placed in a truck which contained 
two horses and a native, and two armed guards 
got in with us. After waiting for a couple of 
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The sand-dunes near which the Author was captured by the Germans. 


hours the train proceeded to Aus, where we 
arrived after dark. Here we were marched 
straight to the German guard-room. The guards 
placed us in a dark cell, measuring about ten 
feet by five, with a wooden bench to sleep on. 
The cell had small portholes for windows, and 
a heavy door, which was locked and barred. 
A sentry remained on guard all night. 

Next morning one of the guards brought us 
some breakfast, which consisted of black coffee 
without sugar, some black bread, and a little 
fat. After we had eaten this food we were taken 
from the cell, and brought to a building where 
there seemed to be much military activity. 
My mate was taken in- 
side a room, and I was 
sent away to the rear of 
the place with my guard. 
While I was waiting 
several German soldiers 
came out, and some of 
them asked me various 
questions. 


After wait- 
Astonishing ing for 
“News.” about an 
hour and a 


half the Carabinier was 
brought out, and I was 
taken inside. Here I 
found a German officer 
who could speak most 
perfect English. He sat 
with large rolls of paper 
in front of him, and 
started off by asking me 
my name, where I had 


come from, what 
my nationality was, 
my religion, and 
how long I had been 
in South Africa. I 
then told him that 
I had no objection 
to answering ques- 
tions concerning 
myself or my people, 
but he must not 
ask me anything 
about the force I 
belonged to. He 
then reminded me 
curtly that I was a 
ptisoner of war. 
“Yes, I am a 
prisoner of war,” 
I said, “and I 
expect. to be 
treated as such.” I added that, a short time 
previously, I had been one of a party who 
captured some Germans, including an_ officer, 
and I did not think our O.C. brought any 
undue pressure to bear on them. This seemed 
to cool the German down a bit, and he actually 
started to give me information—of a sort. He 
asked me if I knew that there were twenty-five 
thousand rebels in the Orange Free State under 
De Wet and Beyers, also if I was aware there 
was a rebellion in Egypt and India, and that 
numbers of our Dreadnoughts had been sunk 
by the German fleet ? Fortunately I knew that 
all this was false, so I was not dispirited. He 


Typical German soldiers in Colcnial kit, 
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next proceeded to ask me questions concerning 
the forces, which, of course, I refused to answer. 
Finally, with my mate, I was sent back to the 
cell. 

Here we were given some food, which consisted 
of boiled meat and greasy water, intended for 
soup. When we asked for knives and forks the 
guard said we could not have any, “ as there was 
a danger sometimes of prisoners committing 
suicide.” I happened to have a penknife, which 
I had managed to conceal from my guards the 
previous day when asked to turn out my pockets, 
and so we managed somehow. 

My mate told me that he had been given .to 
understand that if he would go back to his 
regiment and try to induce the Boers to go over 
to the Germans he could have his freedom. This 
he refused to do. 

The moming following, after breakfast, we 
were allowed to use water to wash ourselves. 
Later on in the day we were taken separately in 
front of the German commandant at Aus, and 
questioned once more. I informed the com- 
mandant through the officer interpreter that 
1 had nothing to add to what I had said the 
previous day. After several vain attempts to 
obtain information we were sent back to our 
cell, where we remained until the following day, 
when we were taken by a guard and put on the 
train in a cattle-truck going east. 

All the way along the line, wherever the train 
stopped, German soldiers and women came and 
stared in at us. One soldier remarked amiably 
that it would have been better for us if we had 
been drowned before landing in that country. 
We arrived at Keetmanshoop 
at about 9 p.m., and were 
met by a fresh guard, who took 
us toa military barracks. Here 
we were given some food and blankets, and 
obliged to sleep in a little room with a light 
burning all night. A German officer visited us 
through the night. During the time we were in 
Kectmanshoop several of the soldiers became 
very friendly, and some of them were inclined 
to talk a lot. From one of them we learnt what 
I considered to be very important information, 
of most vital interest to our forces, and that night 
I could not sleep, puzzling my brains as to 
the best way of getting this news to them. The 
following morning I suggested to my mate that 
if they made him the same offer as they did at 
Aus he had better accept it, so that he could 
carry this information. I also told him to tell 
the Germans they could hold me_ responsible 
for any breach of faith on his part. The offer, 
however, was not renewed. We remained at 
Keetmanshoop until December 24th, and were 


Important 
Information. 


then taken under a strong guard to the railway 
station, and placed in the train going north. 

While here we were joined by five other 
prisoners, one of whom had been in hospital 
suffering from a wound. ‘The other four were 
Dutchmen living in German South-West who had 
been arrested because they refused to fight for 
the Germans. 

We arrived at Marintal about sundown, and 
here the train remained for the night. We 
were allowed to get out of the carriages and 
sleep on the ground, alongside the railway line. 
The following morning one ‘of our guards“ stood ” 
us coffee in the hotel, as it was Christmas morn- 
ing—a decidedly merry Christmas for us ! 

Finally, after a tedious journey, we reached 
Windhuk, where we were taken straight to the 
jail, and all seven of us placed in a small, 
cell. Immediately after entering it we heard 
voices calling us in English from the surrounding 
cells, and, looking through the bars of the win- 
dows, we saw many anxious faces. All the men 
were shouting to us to know where we came 
from, what regiment we belonged to, and if we 
could give them any news how the war was going. 

During our stay in Windhuk prison we were 
rather badly treated, not being allowed out of 
the cell for more than ten or fifteen minutes, 
morning and evening, and never allowed to 
communicate with the other prisoners. On the 
sly, when the warders were not watching us, 
we sometimes managed to get a few words with 
them through the window, but that was all. 

About a day or two after Christmas, while I 
was looking through the bars of my cell window 
into the jail yard, one of the political prisoners— 
a British subject taken in German South-West 
after the war broke out—whispered to me that 
there was great excitement amongst the Germans 
down town owing to the receipt of news that a 
British force had landed at Walfish Bay and had 
occupied Swakopmund. I might here explain 
that the political prisoner referred to enjoyed 
the privilege of going down town under escort 
for the purpose of making purchases for those 
prisoners who were fortunate enough to have 
money or banking accounts. His information 
was very useful to me, as this was how I first 
discovered our forces were at the northern 
German seaport. 

The prison food here was very bad. It con- 
sisted of a quarter-loaf of bread (to last all 
day), a cup of black coffee in the morning, with- 
out sugar, and the same in the evening. At 
midday we got an enamel basin with some dirty- 
looking meat and mealie soup, and sometimes a 
little rice or macaroni. We were given to under- 
stand that this was the same fuod as the Kafir 
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convicts got. There were from thirty to forty 
Britishers in the prison, mostly “ politicals ’— 
British subjects taken in German South-West 
Africa after the war broke out, the balance 
being soldiers belonging principally to the Union 
Defence Force. There was also in this prison a 
captain of the Royal Fusiliers named Limfrey, 
who had been on a shooting trip in the country, 
and who was arrested by the Germans as a spy. 
Not being able to prove anything against him, 
however, they kept him as a prisoner of war. 

On January 8th we were taken from the prison 
with fourteen other prisoners, making seventeen 
in all (the four Dutchmen being left behind), 
and marched through Windhuk to another prison 
at the military barracks, where we remained for 
the night. The following morning we were given 

-some kit, consisting of a shirt, blanket, mess 
tin, knife, fork, spoon, and towel, and then taken 
to the railway station, where there were a large 
number of people congregated to look at us. 

From Windhuk we went to Karabib and 
Okanyande, and were then told to prepare for 
yet another journey. 

On the day following—January 16th—all the 
soldier prisoners, forty-seven in all, including 
six officers, left in four ox-wagons for Franz- 
fontcin. We travelled by night, and slept by day. 
Water was very scarce en roule, and was obtain- 
able only from boreholes on the farms, which 
were few and far between. 

The escort consisted of German soldiers on 
each wagon ; also a mounted party under the 
charge of an officer. 

We arrived at Outju, a large and important 
military post, on January roth. Here we 
found nearly all of the ofticers of the Union 
Forces who were prisoners. We remained for 
a couple of hours, and I had the opportunity 
of speaking to several of them, and amongst 
them Captain Turner Jones. With him I dis- 
cussed the possibility of the information which I 
had gleaned at Keetmanshoop being conveyed 
to our forces, but he told me that he did not think 
there was the least chance of anybody getting 
away. However, I gave him the information 
in case anybody managed it. We then proceeded 
on our journey, having left the six officers hehind 
and taken up three men. 

We arrived at our destination om the morning 
of the 24th. Franzfontein is a military post 
of some importance, in direct telegraphic and 
telephonic communication with Windhuk and 
about a hundred and fifty miles from the railway. 
On arrival here we were told off in messes of ten, 
one man being in charge of each mess. We were 
then marched into the barbed-wire enclosure, 
where we found two hundred and ninety-three 


other prisoners. They had all been there for 
about four months, and represented eighteen 
different regiments. 

The first thing we did on arrival in the camp 
was to rig up a “ bivvy” for shelter from the 
blazing sun, and to sleep in at night. This was 
done by fastening a blanket and waterproof 
sheet together, and with two sticks, and stones 
for anchors, we made a little tent large enough 
for two people. Cadman, of the S.A. Mounted 
Rifles, and myself were the inmates of our par- 
ticular “bivvy.” Martins and Lawford, our 
other mates, slept under a tree alongside. We 
then fixed up a fireplace. Most of the men had 
already built little ovens, so we were soon as 
comfortable as circumstances would permit. 
The enclosure was of a triangular 
shape, about a quarter-acre in 
extent, and had a stream of 
water running right through 
from fence to fence. Outside the barbed wire 
there was a thick thorn-bush hedge built up to 
form a sort of stockade. We were obliged to 
parade each morning at 6 a.m., afternoon at 
four, and every evening at six, when the man 
in charge of each mess reported if his ten men 
were on parade. This report was conveyed 
through the sergeant-major to the German 
officer who was always present. Rations were 
drawn each morning by the man in charge of 
every mess. The only amusement in camp was 
bathing in a pool which the prisoners had con- 
structed by widening the stream, with an 
occasional open-air concert at night-time, which 
always concluded with the National Anthem 
and “ Rule Britannia,” everyone present stand- 
ing to attention. At the base of the triangle 
was the guard-house, which was fitted with a 
large alarm-bell. Two soldiers were always on 
sentry outside the triangle, night and day. 

The garrison consisted of twenty-five to thirty 
soldiers, and a number of Hottentots. The 
Germans were also reputed to have several 
bloodhounds, and special native trackers. I 
also heard that they had a Maxim gun in the 
barracks. 


Franzfontein 
Camp. 


From the time we left Keet- 
manshoop until we arrived at 
Franzfontein my sole thought 
was the hest way of escape, and 
I discussed this matter with several men on the 
journey. My first idea was to go north towards 
Portuguese territory, through Ovamboland ; but 
I found I should have to travel through a fever- 
stricken country inhabited by hostile natives. 
Immediately on my arrival at Franzfontein, one 
of the first things I noticed—which appeared to 
me to be rather extraordinary—was that most 


Schemes for 
Escape. 
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of the men appeared to be in possession of water- 
bottles. I could not understand why the Germans 
had not taken these away. 

Soon after our arrival in camp I received 
a message from Dr. Dawson—a prisoner who 
acted as medical officer to the prisoners—stating 
that he would like to see me. I found him in 
a rather dilapidated house close to the base of 
the triangle. He told me that he had heard 
that I had been caught on the Luderitzbucht 
side recently, and wanted to know all the recent 
news. 

After having talked with him for some time, 
I came to the conclu- 
sion that I was speak- 
ing to a man who 
could be a good friend, 
and whom I could 
trust, so I asked him 
what he thought of the 
chances of escaping. 
He told me that 
several men had been 
discussing it, but 
he was afraid it was 
hopeless, as he con- 
sidered it a physical 
impossibility for any- 
one to carry sufficient 
water to maintain a 
human being during the 
time it would take to 
reach Swakopmund, 
the nearest point occu- 
pied by our forces. 

Life in the camp during the next few days was 
very monotonous, and food appeared to be daily 
getting scarcer, They gave us flour, which we 
mixed with our mealie meal porridge to make it 
“pan out,” as we found making bread not at all 
economical. Sometimes the meat was very bad, 
and once or twice the doctor ordered us not to 
eat it. We received firewood every evening, and 
of this there was no scarcity, on account of the 
surrounding country being composed of thick 
bush. 

All the time the problem of escape worried me. 

On February 3rd, about 2 p.m., I met 
Dunbar, of the Transvaal Horse Artillery, and 
asked him if he could introduce me to any man 
in camp who knew the road to Swakopmund. 
He told me that nobody had ever been in that 
part of the country before, so that no one knew 
the road. About an hour later he informed me 
the doctor wished to speak to me. On entering 
the room where Dr. Dawson was, he told me to 
close the door and sit down. Looking out of 


the window, to make sure that there were no 
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Corporal McElnea (on right) and Trooper Maritz, one of his 
companions in his daring escape from the German camp. 


German soldiers about, he said, “ I am informed 
that you are anxious to escape. Why is that ?” 
I told him I possessed what 

Good News. I considered to be valuable 

military information, which I 
was anxious to communicate to the authorities. 
He then asked me if I had thought of the 
difficulty of reaching Swakopmund across some- 
thing like two hundred and fifty miles of moun- 
tainous desert country. I replied that I had 
seen a map, had a fair idea of the distance, and 
was prepared to take my chance. Dr. Dawson 
next inquired if I thought I was strong enough 
to stand the journey, 
as it could not possibly 
be done in less than 
seven days, and any- 
one attempting the 
task would have to 
carry at least four 
water-bottles and two 
water-bags. 

“Tf you are going 
to escape,” he added, 
“it must be to-night, 
between eight and nine 
o'clock. There are 
three other men going 
at that time, and you 
can join them.” 

He inquired what 
preparations] hadmade 
with regard to food and 
water on the road, and 
I told him none. 

“T can supply flcur to make fat cookies,” 
he said, “ but you will have to see to the water- 
bottles and water-bags yourself.” 

Then, in confidence, I told the doctor what 
I had heard at Keetmanshoop, and he agreed 
with me that the news was most important, and 
that I must go at all costs. 

Soon afterwards the doctor sent for the other 
men who were to be my companions in the 
attempt to escape. They were Sergeant Mac- 
kenzie, of the Upington commando, a Scotchman; 
Trooper Maritz, of the South African Mounted 
Rifles, a Boer ; and ‘Trooper Franzen, of the 
Veteran Signalling Corps, a Norwegian. When 
they entered the room he formally introduced 
me to them, and told them that I wanted to 
accompany them on the journey. After having 
discussed our plans for getting away from the 
camp, and the route we were to take, we parted, 
having arranged to meet again at 8.30 p.m. 
under a specified tree close to the fence. 
Needless to say, I was very excited, but I started 
to collect water-bottles and bags, and by 
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7 p.m. had everything prepared for the journey. 
One of my messmates, Trooper Cadman, kindly 
gave me his boots, as he thought they were in 
better condition than my own for our long desert 
trek. Another, Trooper Martins, gave me his 
socks, water-bottle, and water-bags. Trooper 
Lawford gave me his haversack and tunic. The 
tunic I was not inclined to accept, as it was the 
orily one he had, but the generous fellow pressed 
me to take it. Trooper Dunbar, of the Transvaal 
Horse Artillery, gave me his belt, containing 
a pair of wire-cutters, which he had concealed 
from the Germans. These were the only cutters 
in the camp, all others being taken away. 

At about 8 p.m. I said good-bye to my 
own messmates, all of whom wished me the best 
of luck, and requested me to communicate with 
their relatives if I was fortunate enough to get 
through. 


fence. It was very dark, and there was a slight 
drizzle of rain. The other prisoners in camp 
were attending a concert which had been arranged 
by the doctor to avert suspicion. As we lay there, 
waiting breathlessly for the signal, we could 
hear the two German sentries talking outside 
the fence, only some ten yards away from where 
we lay. We had to remain motionless for about 
half an hour, and needless to say the suspense 
was very great. At last, however, the sentries 
moved, going in opposite directions around the 
triangle, and soon afterwards we saw the eagerly- 
awaited signal. Franzen, one of my three com- 
panions, immediately got out underneath the 
wire and through the bush on the outside. 
The dogs at the farmhouse about a hundred 
yards away promptly commenced to bark, and 
we had to remain where we were for about ten 

minutes, dreading 


I then made my 
way to the ap- 
pointed spot, where 
I met the other 
three men, also the 
doctor and a few 
of our comrades 
who were “in the 
know.” Here I 
Teceived fifteen or 
sixteen “fat 
cookies,” which I is 
placed in my 
haversack, together : 
with a half - bottle = 
ofrum. The doctor |° 
had previously 
given us a small 
compass, and each 
of us had a “ first 
field dressing”? in 
case of wounds, 
also some boracic 
powder and a tin 
of ointment, which 
we found very use- 
ful on the journey. 


Tree, 


Doctor's 
Room, 


Hospital 


Mc, Blneate 


discovery all the 
time. Maritz, 
another of my 
companions, then 
followed Franzen ; 
Mackenzie went 
next, and I fol- 
lowed. Getting 
underneath the 
fence was a rather 
difficult task, as we 
had to lie flat on 
our bodies and drag 
ourselves through, 
each hand _ being 
fully occupied hold- 
‘ ing a water - bag. 

When I got outside 
the fence I re- 
arranged the 
bushes to cover the 
gap we had made, 
and then made 
tracks in the direc- 
tion of a large tree 
some fifty yards 
from the fence, 
going from here to 
an old kraal wall 
where we had 


And pone 
The now . 
Escape. came | 
the 


business of the 
escape. One man 
was placed at the point of the triangle, as 
shown in the sketch, and another at the base, 
to signal to us when all was clear. The signal 
arranged was the striking of matches. All four 
of us, after having shaken hands with our 
benefactor, the doctor, crept down alongside the 


A plan of Franzfontein Camp, from which McElnea and his three companions = 
ped. On arrival there, 


arranged to meet. 


I found that I had 
lost one of my precious water-bottles and the 
half-bottle of rum in getting through the fence, 
but we decided we must go on without them. 

“Well, that is the first part of the business 
finished,” said someone, and then, shaking hands, 
we set out. 
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We travelled all night over flat’ country 
covered with thick thorn-bush, going in a south- 
westerly direction until 6 a.m. the following 
morning, when we rested for an hour. ‘Then we 
pushed on again ; we wished to put as great a 
distance as possible between us and the camp, 
as we thought there was a danger of the Germans 
finding the missing water-bottles and the half- 
bottle of rum at daylight. Even if they did, 
however, we knew the native trackers would 
have a difficulty in picking up our *‘ spoor,”” as 
it had been raining during the night, and the 
rain would have obliterated our footprints. 

About noon we saw a herd of whitish animals, 
like mules, which I understood were quagga. 
We also saw several herds of zebra. We halted 
again at 1 p.m., rested for another hour, and 
then walked on until g p.m. The country 
here was hilly, with patches of thorn-bush, and 
the veldt offered fair going. We rested until 
tr p.m., walked on until three next morning 
(February 5th), and rested until five. From 
5 am. we walked all day over sandy, flat 
country covered with thick bush. Here I got 
separated from the others for about two hours, 
but was in no danger, as I carried the compass 
at this time. I afterwards saw my companions 
about a mile away, and we exchanged signals 
and soon came together again. I then handed 
the compass back to Franzen, and between him 
and Mackenzie it was carried for the remainder 
of the journey. 

About 7 p.m. we got some water to drink 
from crevices in the rocks, by sucking it up. It 
was a laborious business, but we wanted to con- 
serve our scanty supply as much as_ possible. 
This was about 9 p.m. Soon after dark it 
commenced to rain very hard, and we got wet 
through, having no shelter and all being in shirt- 
sleeves (I had discarded the tunic given me by 
‘Trooper Lawford and buried it in the sand the 
previous day). We moved on again at midnight, 
but were only able to proceed slowly as it was 
still pitch dark, and the ground very rocky. 
However, we strugeled along until 4 a.m. 

We started off again at daybreak, feeling 
frightfully cold and miserable, our clothes being 
soaked through. We managed to fill four water- 
bags from pools in the rocks, crossed a sand flat, 
and halted about noon at a small kopje in the 
middle of it. While resting there we saw a 
Klip Kafir coming from a north-westerly direc- 
tion. He passed without seeing us, and returned 
at about 3 p.m. with a companion. We had 
to remain hidden until 5 p.m., owing to the 
proximity of these natives, as they would have 
been dangerous to us. They are quite un- 
civilized and wild, use poisoned arrows, and are 
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venerally shot by the Germans at sight. ‘They 
had four dogs with them, and we were lucky the 
animals did not scent us. 

We were obliged to sit tight for some time after 

these savayes passed, as they disappeared down 
an old river-bed, and we were not sure whether 
they had remained there watching us or not. 
However, luckily for us, it was the last we saw 
of them, so at about 5 p.m. we resumed our 
journey, and continued walking until 7 a.m. 
the following morning (Saturday, February 6th). 
During the night we suddenly came upon a few 
native huts at the bottom of a cliff, close to an 
old river-bed, but we passed on as quickly as 
possible and none of the inmates appeared to 
have heard us. Probably these huts belonged 
to the natives we had seen earlier in the day. 
We had now arrived at the 
“ Blue Mountains,” which we 
could see so plainly from our 
prison camp at Franzfontein. 
We were obliged to keep to the north of this 
range, as we looked upon it as being one of our 
“ danger-points.” We had heard that the 
enemy had a signalling-post on the highest peak, 
which communicated with Omarura. Since 
then I have been informed that they not only 
had a signalling-post, but a whole company 
stationed on top of these mountains, so our 
luck was again ** in.” 

Having rested from 7 to 11 a.m. we moved 
on once more. The country now became 
very broken and hard to walk over. Deep 
kloofs and huge boulders were much in evidence, 
and we had to do a lot of climbing. To make 
matters worse, my boots were giving way fast, 
and had it not been for the wirecutters given to 
me by Dunbar, I don't know what I should have 
done, as with them I managed to pull out the 
nails and repair the boots with a piece of wire 
I had in my pocket. My feet were now getting 
very sore, and the climbing began to tell, for 
each hill seemed to be steeper and higher than 
the previous one, and the ground got steadily 
worse and worse. 

About 2 p.m. we 


A Danger- 
Point. 


suddenly 


On Short came on some running water, 
Rations. which gave us great encourage- 


ment, as we thought it was the 
Omarura River, and we rested here for an hour. 
Our * fat cookies”? were now running low, and 
we only dared eat half of one for each meal, 
when we could easily have demolished six or 
seven and still felt hungry. At 3 p.m. we 
resumed our journey for about two hours, but 
as we found the stream was bearing too much 
to the north-west we reluctantly decided to leave 
it. Filling up our water-bottles and sacks, and 
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taking a good drink, we again struck off in a 
south-westerly course across a high mountain. 
The stream we had just left might only exist for a 
day, being caused by the recent rains in the 
mountains. It was the first running water I saw 
in German South-West, with the exception of 
the small stream at Franzfontein. 

We continued walking until 7 p.m. and then 
waited for the moon to rise. 

It made its appearance at 11 p.m. and we again 
resumed our wearisome tramp and continued 
marching until 5 a.m., passing through a 
broken, hilly region. We rested for about half 
an hour, and then ‘ trekked” on once more, 
continuing the whole day until 6 p.m. over 
frightful country. I thought we should never 
come to the end of these terrible mountains, 
and my poor feet were not improving. We rested 
trom 6 till 10 p.m. and moved on again till 
1 a.m., when we halted for three hours, all of 
us feeling very tired and exhausted. ‘This was 
‘Tuesday, February oth. We started again at 
4a.m., got out of the hills about 7 a.m., and 
continued walking over fairly flat country until 
Ir a.m., when we were obliged to halt and 
rest, as the heat was unbearable. At 3 p.m. 
we “trekked” on. Our troubles seemed to be 
on the increase, for presently my boots gave 
out altogether. One of my comrades, Maritz, 
manufactured a pair of sandals for himself from 
my leggings, using his sheath knife, and gave me 
his own veldt schoons*. His feet were in good 
hard condition, as he had been going without 
boots for some considerable time. ‘The veldt 
schoons he made himself whilst a prisoner, from 
raw hide, and I found them very useful, although 
a little on the small side. I was obliged to cut 
a piece off the toe of each, which afterwards 
handicapped me, as the sand worked in and 
made blisters on my fect. I used the pugaree 
from my hat and the bandages from my “ fir: 
field dressing” to prevent this, but with very 
little benefit. 


We continued walking until 
9 a.m., when we halted for 
two hours. Our food was now 
running out. I had one “ fat 
cookie” and Mackenzie had a half of one. 1 
shared mine between Franzen, Maritz,and my 
The two men at first seemed reluctant to accept 
their portion, but I insisted on it, saying that we 
might just as well all die together. At 11 p-m. 
we again resumed our interminable journey, 


Our Last 
Meal. 


* T should like here to put on record my admiration for my three 
companions, No man ever had better “imates "Had it not been 
for Marit7's noble act in giving me his own shoes E could not. possibly 
have reached the sea; it was a splendid piece of self-sacrifice. 
Mackenzie was our leader. His optimism and cheeriness kept heart 
in us all through that weary trek, and all three of them showed the 
utmost good-fellowship and piucki—H. J. MCELNEA. 


and walked on till 3 a.m., when we rested for 
one hour, and continued until daybreak. We 
could now ¢istinctly hear the roar of the sea, 
and also see the fog along the coast. This gave 
us great encouragement, and we went ahead 
with renewed energy. About 10.30 a.m. we 
struck some wheel-tracks leading south-west, 
which we decided to follow. This was Wednes- 
day, February 1oth. 

I now found it very difficult 
to keep up with the others, 
owing to my feet being so bad. 
The heat was terrific, and, to make matters worse, 
our precious water was almost finished. Early 
in the afternoon I found that I was unable to 
continue at the same pace as the rest, so I told 
them to go on. I would follow as best I could, 
I said, and if they reached Swakopmund they 
could send back assistance. My own idea was 
that it was better for one man to die than all 
four, as the others could not be of any assistance 
to me by remaining. As they moved on Franzen 
waved a cheery good-bye.“ We will wait for 
you at Swakopmund.” he shouted. I now took 
off my veldt schoons to attend to my blistered 
fect, and remained for a few hours resting until 
it got a bit cooler, I divested myself of all 
superfluous articles, left two of my water-bottles 
and the wirecutters behind, and walked on alone. 
By this time I could distinctly see the waves 
beating upon the shore and soon afterwards 
reached the beach, where I followed the coast- 
line south. 

Towards evening I sighted some buildings, 
which I thought were the outskirts of Swakop- 
mund. This gave me great encouragement, so 
I continued as fast as circumstances would 
permit, and reached the buildings after dark. 
To my disappointment, I found only several 
broken-down shanties, without any signs of 
life. I afterwards discovered that this was a 
scaling station, and the name of the spot Cape 
Cross. The buildings had been destroyed by 
the Germans, and the people who worked there, 
being mostly British, were taken prisoners. 
Cape Cross is ninety miles from Swakopmund. 
and had I known this fact then I should probably 
have thrown up the sponge. My only thoughts 
at the time were of our own pickets, whom 
I feared might shoot me. Several times I fancied 
Theard the challenge, “‘ Halt ! Who goes there?” 
to which I replied “ Friend!” in a loud voice ; 
but each time the only answer I received was 
the mocking echo of my own voice. Presently 
I noticed a tram-line, which I followed for a mile 
or two, when suddenly I heard a peculiar noise, 
resembling pigs grunting and lambs bleating. 1 
went in the direction of these animals, as 1 


Left Alone. 
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supposed, and suddenly found myself right in the 
thick of a herd of seals, some of them much bigger 
than myself, who started jumping all around me. 
1“ cleared ” for all I was worth, as I had nothing 
to protect myself with. This must have been 
about 11 p.m., and soon afterwards it began 
to rain heavily, so I dug a hole behind a mound 
to protect myself from the piercing wind. It 
was bitterly cold, and I was soaked to the skin in 
: short space of time. . bags were empty, 
and here were tons of lif ng water going to 
waste, so I devised a plan | to catch some of the 
precious liquid, by cutting the side and top seams 
of my water-bags, spreading them out on the 
sand, and then making an impression in the centre 
which formed a cup-shape. When the rain ceased 
T got out of my burrow, and had a good drink 
of the water which my sack had caught. ‘This 
was the last fresh water I had until the following 
Saturday afternoon. 
Feeling miserably cold and 
“Digging My weak. I moved stifHy on through 
Own Grave.” the darkne At daybreak, 
to my concern, | found that I 
was nearly surrounded by the sea, but the water 
on the left was not very deep. Here I saw 
thousands of pelicans and other birds, so I looked 
for eggs, but could not find any. Taking off my 
schoons, socks, and riding pants, I waded across 
the water to ‘dry land. Here I noticed a few 
wagon tracks going north and south, so I decided 
to follow them, wherever they led. After 
wandering along for some hours I saw some rocky 
ground on my left and went towards it in search 
of fresh water. I found a little in the crevices 
in the rocks, but unfortunately it brackish. 
However, I filled my remaining water-bottles, 
as it was better than nothing, and continued on 
my journey along the sea coast until the heat 
became unbearable. I then halted and took off 
my shirt, and with the assistance of some large 
whale-bones, with which the beach was strewn, 
and the remains of an old deck-chair which had 
been washed up on the shore, I rigged up a shade 
and remained under it until it got cool, when I 
again moved on. This time | walked. until it 
got quite dark, when I dug a hole in the sand 
behind a mound and got into it. — By this time 
my hopes of reaching Swakopmund had almost 
completely vanished, and I wondered if 1 should 
ever wake again. I felt quite indifferent to my 
fate; in fact, as I scooped out the hole, the 
thought occurred to me that I was digging my 
own grave. After getting into it I saw two 
wolves, or wild dogs—I don’t know which—but 
they only looked at me and trotted off. If they 
had attacked me I should have fallen an easy 
victim, 


> of calico. 


I slept well that night, and did not awake 
until daybreak, when I again got on the move, 
Several times during the day I must have been 
quite delirious, for once I found myself sitting on 
a rock cleaning out the salty sand from a hole, 
so that when it rained again the water there 
would not be salty, and some poor traveller 
might get a drink! About noon I crossed a river- 
bed, and found some more water, which was also 
brackish. Later on I crossed yet another 
channel, which, I understand, was the Amuroro 


River. There was a little vegetation here, but 
no water. However, I found a large wild-fig tree 


laden with green figs, so I thought I was in 
clover ; but to my dismay found the inside of 
them perfectly dry, and full of insects. 1 did 
manage to eat some of the outside peel; then I 
lay down under the tree and slept for a couple of 
hours. When I awoke I found four arrows quite 
close to me, and tied them together with a piece 
Looking around the tree, 1 found 
four more. They were all cleverly made, with 
feathers at the end, and I took them with me 
and moved on. 

T have no recollection of what happened during 
the night of that day, but I must have been 
wandering on all the time. ‘The following day 
1 saw a mountain away on my left, so 1 thought 
of going towards it, as there might be a chance 
of getting water. I went about a mile, but 
finally decided it was no good going any farther. 
I then commenced turning up all the stones I 
could find, so that if it rained I might catch a 
little water to drink. The fluid in my bottles 
was now getting putrid. I had been taking a 
mouthful at a time, not allowing any to get down 
my threat, as I feared that if I swallowed the 
awful stuff it would drive me mad. I was now 
asking myself which was the best and easiest 
way to put an end to my misery ; I had no hope 
of getting out alive. 

I believe if it had not been for the valuable 
information which I possessed, and which first 
prompted me to attempt to escape, I should 
have committed suicide, but a reluctance to 
let my news die with me kept me going. I now 
seemed to be having recurrent spasms of delirium, 
for once IT remember suddenly coming to my 
senses and finding IT was laughing. I imagined 
then my end was pretty near. It did not seem 
to worry me ; in fact. I felt a sort of happy feeling, 
and thought to myself, “ Well, I am going to 
meet my old friends who are dead.” 

I tied my water-sack to a piece 
of the deck-chair which I had 
been using for a walking-stick, 
to represent a flag, and propped 
it up in the hope that it might be seen by some 


A Joyful 


Reunion. 
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“*Good heavens, Pat!" cried Mackenzie. 


passing ship or a patrol. It would also mark the 
place where my body would be found. I then 
lay down and went to sleep for a couple of hours. 
Soon after I awoke I noticed three figures walking 
along the beach, about half a mile from me. 
I stood up and signalled to them, and they 
stopped, looked towards me, and then moved on, 


“How have you lived? Where did you get water ?'” 


“Whoever you are,” I thought, “‘ I am going 
to follow you.” So I picked up my flag, arrows, 
and water-bottles—I must have looked a regular 
Robinson Crusoe—and went towards them. They 
sat down and waited for me. When I got up to 
them I thought they were natives, as they 
appeared to be black, and it was only after 
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Mackenzie spoke that I recognized his voice, 
and knew that they were my own mates, whom 
IT had lost three days previou: 


“Good heavens, Pat!" cried Mackenzie. 
“How have you lived? Where did you get 
water?” 


By way of reply I handed him my water- 
bottles. He took the cork out of one, smelt it, 
and threw both away; they smelt horrible. 
He then gave me some water, and I may say 
that I never tasted anything so sweet in my life 
before. I only took a little at a time, but each 
mouthful seemed to give me fresh life, and my 
tongue, which was swollen, got back to its normal 
size, and the horrid dry fecling in my throat went 
away. We remained here about an hour, during 
which time my mates and I compared notes as 
to what had happened since we parted on the 
“Wednesday. 

It was now February 13th, and a Saturday 
afternoon. ‘They told me that on arrival at the 
sealing station, the evening we separated, they 
turned into a house and fixed up a lamp with 
some seal oil which they found. ‘They left: the 
lamp burning at the window so that I could see 
it, and being very tired, all of them went to 
sleep. ‘The lamp, however, must have gone out, 
In the morning, finding that I had not turned 
up, Franzen and Maritz went back to see if 
they could find me. In the meantime Mackenzie 
hunted for shellfish among the rocks, and 
managed to find enough for two meals. ‘There was 
a plentiful supply of water, as the previous 
night’s rain had half-filled several old tanks. 
After going back a few miles Maritz and Franzen 
found the lid of a small tin box which they knew 
T had been carrying in my haversack. From this 
they realized that I had passed their sleeping- 
place during the night, and was probably some- 
where in front. ‘To make quite sure, however, 
they waited all that day, and resumed the 
journey on Friday morning. © They noticed 
my ‘‘spoor,” but had lost it some hours 
previously. : 

Mackenzie advised me to throw away the 
arrows I had been carrying, as one of us might 
easily get. scratched and poisoned with them. 
T was now feeling much refreshed, so we all 
“ trekked” on together. We had not gone very 
far when we saw a white sea-bird, with red on 
its bill, standing on the sand. It looked sick, 
so we gathered round it, and I gave Maritz my 
piece of deck-chair to kill it with. ; 
We then set about collecting 
firewood, there being any 
amount of driftwood scattered 
about the beach, and with the 
aid of flint and steel, which Mackenzie carried 


A Stroke 
of Luck. 
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with him, we lit a great blazing fire. In che 
meantime Maritz had skinned the bird, and 
Franzen had yot some salt water in a kettle 
they had picked up at Cape Cross. After boiling 
our bird for about fifteen minutes we tackled it, 
my share being the liver and one of the leys. 
It did not taste at all bad. We then sat by the 
fire for some little time, feeling a good deal 
better, and again resumed our journey. We 
walked until 3 a.m., and then tried to sleep, 
but found it too cold. At daybreak we resumed 
our tramp. It began to drizzle, and about nine 
o'clock we came to some flat, rocky ground, 
where | borrowed a water-bottle from Franzen, 
and managed to fill it. We walked on until about 
3 p-m., when we sighted what appeared to 
be tall chimney-stacks in the distance. Franzen 
asked me what I thought they were, and I said, 
“Perhaps some abandoned place, like the one 
we passed up the coast.” 

“1 think it’s Swakopmund,’ he said. 

This I ridiculed, for I had quite given up hopes 

of seeing the town. 1 was feeling very weak now, 
and my feet were frightfully sore on account of 
the sand getting through my schoons. The others 
decided to push on as fast as possible, and, if 
the place turned out to be Swakopmund, to send 
back help. Before long they were out of sight, 
and I was alone once more. However, I *‘ trekked” 
on, and just as the sun was going down I saw, 
to my huge delight, smoke emerging from a 
chimney-stack. 1 knew then that it must be 
the place we were looking for, and this made me 
plod on with fresh energy. 
When I was about a mile and 
a half from the smoking chim- 
ney I saw three men coming 
towards me leading a horse. I signalled to them, 
and sat down to await their arrival. They turned 
out to be men of my own regiment, attached to 
the police of Swakopmund. They had been 
ordered out to mect me, my mates having 
reported that I was following on behind them. 
I was put on the horse, and on the way into 
Swakopmund was met by hundreds of men of the 
garrison. Some brought brandy and others tea, 
and one party had a stretcher. ‘They let me have 
a little brandy, and removed me from the horse 
to the stretcher, and in this [ was conveyed 
to the hospital. 

The men of the garrison cheered again and 
again, and all of them seemed greatly excited. 
I suppose our arrival was something new for 
them, as I understand that duty at Swakop- 
mund had been very uneventful. 

I was taken to the Antonios Hospital, which 
was under the charge of Major Mcoffatt.and he and 
everybody else was most kind and attentive. My 
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pulse on arrival read thirty-eight, and the nursing 
sister put me on the scales the following day, 
when I found, to my great surprise, that I had 
lost twenty-nine pounds in weight. Very soon, 
however, I began to regain strength, and in a 
few days could move around. After spending 
ten days in hospital I was brought before a 
board of officers, who inquired into the cause 
of my capture, and returned a verdict “that I 
became a prisoner through the fortune of war, 
and through no fault of my own.” 

The same day I was sent to Walfish Bay, and 
the following morning joined the s.s. City of 
Athens for Cape Town, on a month’s sick leave. 

There were seven or eight Germans on board 
who had been made prisoners. I was told that 
they refused to believe that four men had escaped 
from Franzfontein Camp. They said that such 
a thing was quite impossible. 

T have since been informed on good authority 
that we were almost recaptured within a few 
miles of Swakopmund. Since the surrender 
of German South-West I have ascertained from 
a released prisoner from Franzfontein Camp 
that our escape was “* given away”’ by one of 
our fellow-prisoners just three days after we 
left. The Germans promptly gave chase, and 
must have been very close behind us at Cape 
Cross. 

The Germans, however, returned and reported 
us dead, and as proof of their statement they 
produced my hat, which I had lost on the night 
of my encounter with the seals, south of Cape 
Cross. Some of our men had little difficulty 


McElnea (on left) in hospital at Swakopmund. 
in identifying the hat, as it was punctured by a 
bullet in the action at Garub, and had an “I.L.H.” 
badge on it, which they knew by sight. When 
the officer commanding the camp first heard of 
our escape he laughed and said we could not 
get through, and that we were mad to try it. 
We did pull through, however, by the mercy 
of Providence, and are now again ready for the 
fray. - 

In conclusion I would like to state that I am 
quite convinced that, if they had had the chance, 
there were many other men amongst the prisoners 
at Franzfontein who would have accompanied our 
party. My own part in escaping from the enemy 
and bringing what I believed to be important 
information to our own forces I consider was 
nothing more or less than my duty, and what 
nine out of every ten soldiers would have done 
in similar circumstances. 


The Author and Captain Chu, on board whose vessel he went pirate-hunting. 


Chasing Chinese Pirates. 


By LEWIS ®. FREEMAN. 


ILLUSTRATED BY W. EB. WIGFULL, AND FROM PHOTOGRAPHS. 


Pirates are a perennial nuisance on the coasts of China, and the Chinese authorities have their 

own peculiar ways of dealing with them. In this article Mr. Freeman describes an exciting punitive 

expedition in which he took part, and which had for its object the “cleaning up” of a pirate 
stronghold. 


GI was about a fortnight after my 
arrival in Hong-Kong that the follow- 
jing item in the Canton correspon- 
@ dence of the South China Morning 
~ Post caught my eye one day :— 

“The Tung Yuen pawnshop, in the market 
town of Sin Lam, in Nam Hoi district, is well 
known to be a very prosperous concern, carried 
on with an enormous amount of capital, and has 
been watched for a long time by pirates as an 
object of prey. 


“On the evening of Saturday last a gang of 
over two hundred pirates attacked this pawnshop 
with a view to robbing it. They had broken 
into the room where the counter for transacting 
business was ; but, fortunately for the brokers, 
the walls of the strong-room of the pawnshop 
were so high, and the foundation so firm and 
solid, that the robbers could not undermine any 
part of them, although they rammed them for 
about two hours under the protection of some 
thick boards which they employed to shield 
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themselves while they were at work. During 
the progress of the attack the pawnshop people 
fired at the pirates from the top of the stronghold, 
and the latter returned the compliment. from 
below with their Mauser rifles, which smashed 
even the iron windows. ‘The stronghold would 
have been taken had not the fighting men 
recollected that they had some dynamite bombs 
kept in their shop. They immediately threw 
several of these bombs at their enemies, and 
killed more than a dozen of them on the spot. 
‘The pirates then got scared, turned to. the 
neighbouring shops and houses, and ransacked 
nearly the whole lot of them. ‘They afterwards 
set the pawnshop's business room on fire, which 
spread and burnt six other houses. 

“There were only four constables in’ the 
market, of whom one, Wong Hoi, was dragged 
out from the station and shot dead. Before 
they retired the pirates seized many bed-boards 
from the neighbouring houses on which to carry 
their dead comrades away. On Tuesday last 
the complainants reported their case to the 
Magistrate, and asked him to survey their loss.”” 

From another paper T learned that Colowan 
pirates were supposed to have led the gang in 
question, and that a fleet of gunboats was 
to be dispatched immediately against the 
offenders, who had been traced to a village in 
the West River delta called Hai Ning. 

IT had been busy for several days collecting 
data reyarding the Colowan pirate war of the 
preceding summer, my interest increasing with 
my regret that I had arrived in China too late 
to see anything of this remarkable affair, in 
which the Portuguese “ cornered ” two hundred or 
more of the robbers in a large cave, only to have 
them vanish as into thin air. Neither a careful 
search of this cave, nor a two weeks’ “ combing ” 
of the rest of the island, revealed any trace of 
the pirates. That they had escaped to the main- 
land of China was generally believed, but the 
manner of their going has never been discovered.* 

Irom the time of the breaking up of the 
Colowan gang, however, small piracies in all parts 
of the Canton and West River deltas increased 
at an amazing rate, until at the time I write of 
—January, 1913—-depredations by these outlaws 
had become more frequent than at any other time 
in the last decade. 

Piracy is so well established in this part of the 
Chinese littoral that it might almost be classed 
as an institution, and it is a matter of common 
knowledge that many of the lower mandarins 
derive the best part of their incomes as a result 
of ‘inactivity ” in dealing with these offenders. 


* See our issue for August, tort. Ev, 


It is beyond doubt that there is a certain amount 
of connivance, reaching to the highest officials in 
Kwantung, and it is only in the most flagrant 
cases of piracy and kidnapping—as when a launch 
or steamer under a foreign flag is attacked, or 
a member of a prominent family carried off and 
held for ransom—that any really seriously in- 
tended move is made against the audacious 
outlaws. 

These depredations are carried on under the 
very walls of Canton, and often actually within 
cannon-shot of the big fleet of gunboats anchored 
off the new Admiralty building. It was but 
a few days previous to reading the item I have 
cited that I was spending the night at Canton 
College as a guest of Dr. Joe McCracken, the 
famous University of Pennsylvania footballer. 
In the middle of the night a dozen or so shots 
rang out in the direction of the half-mile-distant 
Canton River, followed by some minutes of 
shouting, and finally by quiet. 
cited shouting is common enough in China 
at any hour of the twenty-four, but volleys 
struck me as being so unusual that it was only 
by the exercise of considerable restraint that I 
was able to defer investigation until morning. 

* Shooting again last night ?”? Mrs. McCracken 
raised an interrogative eyebrow as she poured 
out the coffee. ‘Oh, yes, so there was ; I had 
forgotten that we were awakened. It happens 
so often nowadays that we seldom notice it. 
Probably it was some of the pirates from Tai 
‘Tong, plundering another launch.” 

McCracken entered to explain that Tai Tong 
was a small village of bad reputation a couple 
of miles down the river. A number of pirates 
were known to rendezvous there, but as they had 
never operated on a large scale, and apparently 
had things ‘ squared” with the prefect, there 
had never been any attempts to ‘clean out” 
the place. Whenever an offence occurred a few 
boat-loads of soldiers were sent down and quar- 
tered upon the people until a certain amount of 
“squeeze” was exacted from the village. Then 
they moved back to Canton, and the affair was 
closed. Doubtless, if his surmise was correct, we 
should see a few loads of soldiers go down during 
the morning. 

And thus it happened. About ten o'clock in 
the morning, just as we were getting out for 
a knock-up on the tennis courts, a long-drawn 
* too-ra-loo” came floating up from the river, 
and presently we saw two large junks, black 
with men, being sculled down stream with the 
tide. Red war-pennons were aflutter from the 
mastheads, the yellow dragon ensign flapped 
defiantly astern, and up on the high poop, with 
their great horns standing out clear against the 


sky, two trumpeters were announcing to the 
world that the expedition was on vengeance 
bent. 

“‘ Execution party ?”’ I asked of McCracken. 

“No,” he replied, dryly; ‘‘ only a surprise 
attack on Tai ‘ong. ‘That trumpeting is not 
exactly suited to the purpose, but Confucius, 
or one of his contemporaries, approved of the 
method, and the local authorities are a little 
reluctant to change it on that account. As 
a matter of fact,” he added, ‘‘ a surprise is really 
the last thing they desire here. ‘They can act 
as quickly as anyone, and with as much secrecy, 
if it suits their purpose. We will ride down this 
afternoon, if you like, and watch the course of 
the Viceroy’s vengeance.” 

Unluckily I was called to Hong-Kong by a cable 
within a few hours, and my experience with 
punitive expeditions against pirates had to be 
deferred. All there was to see, however, would 
have been a dirty little Chinese walled fishing - 
farming village, with the people keeping more 
closely than usual to their houses, and in the 
streets an unorganized patrol of unkempt 
soldiers. It was a notorious fact that Tai ‘Tong, 
four miles from the Admiralty building and the 
heart of Canton, was “‘ squared,” and that its 
piratical offences, if not committed against 
foreigners, would not be seriously investigated. 

When I read the telegram I have quoted, 
however, I realized at once that, if correctly 
reported, the affair which it described was not 
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one which the Chinese authorities would be 
likely to ignore, especially as some of the Colowan 
refugees were supposed to be among the depre- 
dators. A couple of dozen or more executions, 
and no signs of a slackening of endeavour to 
bring about more, was sufficient evidence of the 
good faith of the Chinese in following up the 
Portuguese island affair. Moreover, the pawnshop 
mentioned was undoubtedly a concern of in- 
fluence, which would do its utmost to secure the 
punishment of the robbers. 

No one from whom I sought advice in Hong- 
Kong seemed to think that there was the least 
hope of inducing the decidedly anti-foreign 
Cantonese to permit me to go along on one of 
the gunboats which it was reported would be 
sent to punish the pirates. ‘‘ The Chinese like 
to do these things in their own little way,” I was 
told, ‘‘ and some of their little ways are not of 
the kind they like to have reported to the outside 
world. They will not answer a letter or a cable. 
Your only chance is to go up and make a nuisance 
of yourself until they get tired of you, and in 
this case you won’t have time to do that ; the 
gunboats are reported to be going to-morrow.” 

But I had in mind a Chinese naval oficer of 
American education whom I had met at several 
of the functions given for the Commercial 
Commission from the Pacific ‘oast, and who had 
begged to be commanded if he could ever be 
of use, and also the puissant Admiral L 
himself, with whom I had pledged the “‘ long life 


Making ready to fire on the pirates, 
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Firing on fug.tive junks. 


of the Chinese navy” on several occasions, and 


who, with true Oriental politene assured 
me that his whole fleet was at my disposal when- 
ever I found use for it. Surely some “ seed ” 
could be winnowed from this amount of 
“© chaff.” 

I caught the night boat, and was in Canton at 
daybreak. A dozen or more gunboats were at 
anchor off the Admiralty building, but there was 
no way of knowing whether the ones I wanted 
had sailed or not. The Consul at Shameen, whom 
I broke in upon at breakfast, promptly said, 
“No hope ; quite unprecedented. Get yourself 
and me in trouble if you try it. Might just as well 
give up the idea.” I saw at once that no help 
would come from that source. Half an hour 
later I had rickshawed down to the Admiralty 
building, only to he told by an apologetic little 
middy that Admiral 1—— was very, very busy, 
and was very, very sorry that he was unable 
to see me. “ Planning the expedition,” I said to 
myself. “Something must be done quickly.” A 
hurriedly-pencilled note—I had the “ nuisance ” 
programme well in mind—elicited, after half an 
thour, the reply that the Admiral would see me 
mext week. 

Now next week wouldn’t do at all. I was just 
settling down in a quiet corner to incubate a plan 
for becoming an instant and tangible “ nuisance,” 
when out through the corridor, with his hands 
full of long red envelopes, came swinging my 
old friend, Captain Chu. In a wink I had him 
backed into an angle of the stairway and listening 
to my troubles ; but when I came to the “ inter- 
cede with the Admiral” part he shook his head 


decisively, and I realized that my last hope was 
slipping awa 

“No use trying to see the Admiral,” he said. 
“He is just about to be appointed Governor of 
Shantung, and he is so busy settling the financial 
details of the job ’—Chu had spent many years 
in America, and we had talked before at some 
length on the comparative merits of the ‘“‘ graft” 
systems of the United States and China— that 
he would hardly take the time to give me my 
orders. Simply said I was to finish up the work 
in the way I thought best, always bearing in mind 
that executions are cheaper in the country than 
in Canton. Rather primitive in his ideas, the 
Admiral. A young man, but one of the old school. 
Well, sorry I've got to rush off ; we sail as soon 
as I yet aboard. See you when I come back.” 

So much upset was I at the thought of my last 
hope of influencing the Admiral being gone 
that it was not until Chu had swung out of the 
door, down to the landing, and put off in his 
cutter, that through the enveloping fog of my 
torpid comprehension burst the light of the fact 
that it was he who was in command of the 
flotilla to which I was endeavouring to attach 
myself, and that the flotilla was to sail in five 
minutes. That once clearly realized, my action 
was marked by less hesitancy, and before the 
five minutes were up I had landed from a swiftly- 
sculled sampan upon the gangway of the Po Birk 
and started clambering to the deck. 

A bo’sun stopped me rather peremptorily at 
the rail, and two perturbed young officers with 
very little English pointed to the capstan winding 
in the anchor-chain, and intimated that I must 


call back my sampan and go ashore, or to some 
other boat, or anywhere so long as I left the 
Po Bik. ‘Then good old Chu appeared, an odd 
smile of comprehension twitching at the corners 
of his mouth. 

“Came off to bid me good-bye, old man, did 
you? That's very good of you. Sorry there isn’t 
more time.” 

“ Nothing of the kind,” I said, edging past the 
truculent_bo’sun and stepping down upon the 
deck. “I came to go along with you. Didn't 
realize until a minute ago that this was your 
show. Hope it won't put you out.” 

“Not at all,” was the unperturbed answer. 
“T was wondering why you didn’t propose it 
before. Got your camera, have you ? All right ; 
come below and make yourself at home.” 

The Po Bik, Loon Shan, and Pin Yup made up 
the punitive flotilla, and these various units got 
their anchors up and were under way before we 
came on deck trom our tea. For several hours 
we dropped down stream with the tide, and then 
spent the rest of the day threading winding side 
channels and delta“ ¢ About dark the 
Po Bik, which was large enough for a sea-guing 
gunboat, grounded in the mud, and the whole 
fleet was compelled to anchor and wait for the 
tide. In the forenoon we came out into open 
water, ran up this for a couple of hours, and spent 
the rest of the day in winding side channels 
again, anchoring at dusk. A half-day's sail in 
fairly open river would land us at our destina- 
tion, where it was planned to spring our surprise 
about noon. 

Thad learned nothing new regarding the affair 
of which I had read in the papers, except that the 
pirates who committed the offence were members 
of various small gangs in the district, which had 
been united under the leadership of several 
notorious Colowan refugees. No special scheme 
of operations had been determined upon, the plan 
being merely to swoop down upon the village as 
suddenly as possible, and endeavour first to 
capture such of the people as tried to run away, 
and shoot such as resisted or who could not be 
taken otherwise. After that the houses and 
junks were to be searched and all suspicious 
characters arrested. It was a comprehensive 
programme, and, if successfully carried out, bade 
fair to put an end for some time to Hai Ning as 
a pirate rendezvous. Everything depended upon 
the completeness of the surprise, said Chu ; and 
that night the three gunboats lay unobtrusively 
in the lee of a little rock island, with all their 
lights out. 

At daybreak I heard the rattle of the anchor- 
chains coming in, and presently felt the slow 
throb of the engines as we got under way. There 
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was plenty of time, it was supposed, and the 
gunboats, to reduce noise and smoke to a mini- 
mum, were to proceed at half speed. ‘This was 
fast enough to distance any junks met with, and 
make it impossible for them to give the alarm. 
Arriving in sight of Hai Ning, the Pin Yup was 
to proceed under forced draught, dash past the 
village, and land a force above the farther wall. 

The Loon Shan was to land her men helow, 
half of them marching swiftly to the rear of the 
village, while the others deployed in front of the 
lower gate. The Po Bik was to batter in the main 
or water gate with her guns, and then land a force 
to march into the village through the breach. 
This was the plan, the whole success of which, 
as may readily be seen, depended upon the 
village being taken completely by surprise. 

A lowering morning had given way to a clear 
and sunshiny forenoon, and the air was crisp 
under the first touch of the late-coming winter. 
It was an ideal day for the work. At about 
eleven o'clock the distant but unmistakable 
note of a trumpet came floating down from up 
the river, and at the sound of it Chu, with 
a look of quick comprehension in his keen 
eyes, rushed up on deck and, disdaining the 
‘“wig-wag ” man, who stood ready to serve him, 
began shouting sharp orders to the other boats 
througha megaphone. Instantly the quiet which 
had enfolded us all the morning was broken by 
the bustle of hurried activity, and in a few 
moments the three boats were racing up-river at 
top speed. Evidently something had happened 
to upset the plans. 

“ Have they got wind of us?” I asked Chu, 
who was leaning on the bridge-rail and staring 
ahead in annoyed perplexity. 

“No,” he answered, impatiently ; ‘‘ but they 
might just as well have. Did you hear that con- 
founded horn? There it goes again! Well, as 
nearly as I can figure it, the Admiral has failed 
to send word to the Taotai of this district that 
he was dispatching the gunboats, and that 
imbecile is making one of his usual ‘dummy’ 
son his own account. After his ‘ squeeze,’ 
al.” 

‘Two dull, muffled booms sounded from up the 
river, followed by volleys of musketry-firing, and 
then scattered shots coming at intervals. Chu’s 
bearing changed instantly from disgusted dejec- 
tion to hopeful expectancy. He jangled the 
engine-room telegraph, and shouted something 
in voluble Cantonese down the spcaking-tube, 
immediately after setting the semaphore bobbing 
with an order to the other boats, which were 
floundering along a quarter of a mile astern. 

“T was partly wrong in my diagnosis,” he 
explained to me, after he had noted, with a smile 
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“Boom! Boom! Boom! The old iron cannon on the mandarin’s war-junks had been trained upon the fugitive and fired,” 


of satisfaction, the effect of his order—increasing 
spoutings of smoke from the funnels of his own 
and the pursuing boats. ‘ They’re not after 
“ squeeze’; they're fighting. And if the pirates 
are minded to make a stand there is a chance 
that they may be caught between two fires. In 
that case the extra men from up-river may come 
in handy.” 

The next quarter of an hour was an anxious 
one. ‘The old Po Bik, with her throbbing engines 
bidding fair to shake 
her rusty plates 
apart, went- reeling 
along at a speed of 
nearly fifteen knots. 
The wildly - kicking 
screw was throwing 
up almost as much 
mud as water, but 
the pilot, glancing 
sharply at the land- 
marks to port and 
starboard, gave no 
sign of apprehen- 
sion. No more 
cannon were heard, 
but the shooting 
still continued, and 
presently shouts 
and cries became 
audible. 

The Po Bik was a 
good mile in ad- 
vance of the other 
gunboats when she 
rounded the last 
cypress-crowned 
point and headed up 
towards the centre of 
interest. Chu’s face 
fell in an instant. 

“Too many soldiers,” he muttered, disap- 
pointedly. “The pirates are not trying to make 
a stand. Just look at ’em scattering—and all 
by land, too! No; there goes a big junk now, 
straight through that bunch of boobies. See ‘em 
sheer off, the cowards! They’re going to let it 
get away!” 

Boom! Boom! Boom! TIoom! The old iron 
cannon on the mandarin’s war-junks had been 
trained upon the fugitive and fired. The white 
smoke-puffs spread and mingled in a great 
curling cloud which obscured them all for a few 
moments ; then out of it, apparently unscathed, 
shot the clean-lined pirate junk, driven by a dozen 
or more scullers and oarsmen, to go speeding off 
towards a narrow side channel, whose concealed 
entrance lay a mile or so ahead. ‘The poop and 


Using the machine-gua against a pirate junk, 
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forward deck were black with prone figures, and 
we caught the blinking glint of moving rifle- 
barrels. 

The war-junks started in half-hearted pursuit, 
and a lively rifle-fire was exchanged between 
pursuers and pursued. It was but a few 
moments before we noticed that while the reports 
from the soldiers’ arms were dull and heavy, and 
preceded by great puffs of dense smoke, those 
from the rifles on the pirate craft were sharp and 
ringing and as un- 
heralded—and prob- 
ably as deadly—as 
bolts from the blue. 

“Tower muskets 
versus Mausers,” 
snorted Chu, con- 
temptuously. “No 
wonder the ‘sol- 
diers ’ don’t want to 
catch those fellows. 
Can’t make out, 
though, why the 
pirates should have 
wanted to run away 
at all from that rab- 
ble. We must look 
into that later.” 

He swept the 
fortress - like village 
hurriedly with his 
glass, and then 
turned it to where 
the encompassing 
paddy-fields were 
dotted with the 
dark figures of 
pirates in rapid 
flight and_ soldiers 
in irresolute pursuit. 
“No use trying to 
catch any of that lot,” he muttered. * ‘They’re 
probably going to unite at a rendezvous 
back in the hills, from which nothing short 
of field artillery could dislodge them. I won- 
der why that bunch stuck to the junk? Pro- 
bably they’ve got a lot of booty too heavy to 
carry—silver, most likely. They're certainly the 
ones we want.” With that he turned and 
ordered the man at the wheel to Icad up 
after the flying junk. 

Instantly the pilot grasped his arm in alarmed 
protest. 

“That side no can do, cap'n,” he warned. 
“ Plenty water no b’long. Must wait littl boat. 
He can do so fashun.” 

I have neglected to state that Chu and the 
pilot, being natives of different provinces, were 
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compelled to converse 
in the useful Volapuk 
known as“ pidgin-E-ng- 
lish.” 

Chu glanced _ irreso- 
lutely to where the re- 
maining units of his fleet 
were just poking their 
noses around the point, 
a mile and a half astern; 
then to the oil-glistening 
hullof the swiftly-moving 
pirate, which beat- 
ing the clumsy war- 
junks two feet to one. 

“ Blong mud—b’long 
rock?” he asked the 
pilot, curtly. 

“Plenty mud--one 
piecce rock. Rock this 
side. No hittee, go so 
fashun.” And the pilot 
indicated the course that 
must be taken to avoid 
the submerged rock. 

Chu gave some orders 
in Chinese to the helms- 
man, and the gunboat 
swung up a couple of 
points and went lunging 
off on the course indi- 
cated by the pilot. 

“It’s up to the old 
Po Bik,” he explained. 
“The other boats can- 
not possibly come up in 
time, and once that junk 
gets into the side channel 
even they cannot follow. 
We may be able to get 
near enough to hit it, 
anyhow.” 

On the forward deck a 
young officer and some 
men were busy training an antiquated ten- 
centimetre gun upon the enemy. At last he had 
it to suit, and a heavy hang followed the pulling 
of the lanyard. ‘The “ battle”? was on. 

Breathlessly we waited. One, two, three 
seconds went by. ‘‘ Hooray!” The young 
officer gave voire to a loud English cheer, and 
turned round for our approbation as a shower 
of splinters flashed up in the sunlight, and a junk 
was seen to swerve and reel under the impact 
of the shell. “ Hooray!” I echoed. ‘‘ Well done, 
Kuan.” Then to Chu, “ Didn’t expect a hit the 
first shot. did you? Why don’t you yell?” 

The colour was mounting to ‘the captain’s 


“Presently the clean-lined craft swung helplessly 


temples, but there was the trace of a repressed 
smile at the corners of his humorous mouth. 

“Well, hardly,” he replied, ‘and certainly 
not where that one struck. Serves ’em right, 
though, the boobies.”’ 

Chu, it seems, had observed what voung Kuan 
and I, in our excitement, had failed to note— 
that the shell had plugged the staring eye, or 
somewhere near it, not of the pirate junk, but 
of one of the mandarin’s leading warships ! 

Mauser bullets were bad enough, but four-inch 
shells were worse. The pursuing fleet drew back 
like a pack of whipped curs, and the Po Bik 
had the chase to herself. She was now rapidly 
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and then, with a sting- 
ing ricochet, bored a 
diagonal hole clearly 
through the saucily-up- 
turned poop, bringing a 
chorus of dismayed howls 
from the discomfited 
pirates. 

“OA little lower next 
time,” laughed Chu,"and 
| think we have them.” 
We were out on the 
bridge again, watching 
the plucky efforts of the 
pirates to stand to their 
sweeps. The machine- 
guns were jamming, oF 
going wrong in some 
way, every few seconds, 
and in their quiet inter- 
vals the pirates would 
come back with their 
Mausers, though they 
fired without deliberation 
and rather wildly. Kaun 
fired again and overshot 
badly. 

Chu laughed. 

“The boy’s not con- 
sulting his range- 
finders,” he chuckled. 
“That shot was caleu- 
lated for two miles, not 
two hundred yards. Well. 
if we can’t hit "em any 
other way we'll try it 
with the old Po Bik. 
Run ‘em down, quarter 
master.” And he re- 
peated the order in 
Chinese. 

The machine-guns 
were now humming 
again, and from the 

Jower decks some of the soldiers we were CaTTY- 
ing had begun peppering the unlucky pirates 
with their rifles. The splinters were flying 
ots as we closed in showers from stem to stern of the grace- 
and the last daredevil oarsman 
i Presently the 


broadside to the onrush of the ‘Po Bik.” 


overhauling the junk, and bade fair to head 
off the fugitive before she reached the side 


channel and safety. 

Kuan tried a couple more sh 
up the distance, but at about half a mile the ful junk, 
audacious pirates opened up on the Po Bik with = was driven from his sweeps. 
their rifles at a rate which made the unprotected clean-line 
forward deck too hot for -him. Chu and I re-__ the onrush of the Po Bi 
treated behind the shield of the starboard Norden- note the man W 
feldt, while a young middy and his crew manne lying where he had fallen, with two or three other 
the port one, quickly driving the pirates below rostrate figures about him to show that not 


and allowing Kuan another chance with his all of our shots had flown 
erratic bow-chaser. Once he overshot them, disappeared under the gun! 


once clipped the tips of some of the port sweeps, We struck with @ thud, which all but threw 
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Chu and me over the bridge-rail, sent all the 
soldiers sprawling, dismounted the bow-chaser, 
and started many a rivet in the rickety old 
gunboat. We picked ourselves up to find the 
Po Bik stuck in a mud-bank, and the slightly- 
grazed junk, black with energetic oarsmen, and 
helped by a four-mile tide, getting away up-river 
on the double quick ! 

The manner in which the imperturbable and 


over the bow rowers; the second, entering at 
the great rudder-slit astern, tore a waterline 
hole big enough to have sunk the Po Bik. The 
junk floated for five minutes, just long enough 
for the other gunboats to come up and take part 
in picking up the twenty-five or thirty pirates 
that were left floundering in the water when she 
sank, 

The junk contained the most. valuable part 
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resourceful Chu met what to almost anyone else 
would have been a disastrous situation was one 
of the finest things I ever saw. The bow-chaser 
was out of commission, while the machine-guns 
were quite useless so far as checking the junk was 
concerned. On the after-deck, however, were 
two old guns of about a four-inch bore, which 
had been kept principally for the good they had 
done in the past and for firing salutes. There 
chanced to be some shells for these at hand, and 
in less time than I am taking in the telling of it 
Chu had one of them wheeled into position on 
the heecling but now perfectly steady deck, 
and fired two shots after the jeering pirates. 
The first, just missing, threw a foam-fountain 


of several months’ loot of the pirate band, all of 
which was finally recovered. It appears that the 
Taotai had actually received news of the gunboat 
expedition, and had sent down his own force 
to anticipate it and get first chance at the loot. 
Finding themselves unable to make any headway, 
these had sent the pirates word that the gun- 
boats were coming, hoping to induce them to 
abandon their silver before the fleet arrived. 
The pirates seemed to have only half believed 
the story, and did not make a serious break 
for liberty until the Po Brk hove in sight, and then 
they tried to save the best of their loot. All of 
those who scattered landward got clear, but 
probably with not much more than their arms, 
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were spent in searching the village 
and the junks belonging to it, were 
productive of nothing more ex- 
citing than a number of harmless 
fights between the naval men and 
the mandarin’s force, which still 
persisted in hanging round on the 
chance of something turning up. 
On the fourth day we started back 
to Canton, carrying about fifty 
prisoners. Several of these, who 
were identified as figuring in the 
Colowan piracies, were promptly 
executed, and most of the others 
doubtless soon encountered a 
similar fate. 

Chu’s parting injunction to me 
was not to tell the Admiral of my 
little excursion; but as I have 
noted in a recent despatch that 
this dignitary has resigned from 
the.navy to accept the governor- 

A gioun ch. poeta priscacts ship of an important province, 
it can now make little difference 

At high tide the Po Bik, undamaged, was to anyone concerned if the story finds its 
floated off the mud-bank into which she had = way to him through its publication in these 
rammed her nose. The next three days, which — pages. 
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A YEAR 
IN 
ARCTIC 
SIBERIA. 


By MM. A. CZAPLICKA, 
F.R Al. 


The Authoress is a well-known Polish lady, 
and here describes the experiences that befell 
her during a twelve months’ sojourn in the 
little-known regions of far-northern Siberia, 
She went into these Arctic solitudes at the 
head of a scientific expedition which had for 
its object the study of the manners and 
customs of the Yenisei tribes, who live very 
curious and interesting lives. During their 
travels the party covered a distance of over 
six thousand miles, much of it—especially 
in the lake region between the Yenisei and 
the Lena—through country that had never 
previously been explored. Miss Czaplicka 
saw many strange sights and took a large 
number of striking photographs showing 
phases of life among the nomads of the 
Siberian wilds. 
—} 


Ts 


HE objects of our expedition were 
researches into the life and manners 
of the little-known people whom 
older writers picturesquely called the 
Hyperboreans, or rather of those 
tribes among them who live, move, and have 
their being in the northern regions of the 
lower Yenisei basin, far away in the Arctic 
waters of Siberia. Concerning two of these 
tribes—the Yurak-Samoyed and the Yenisei 
Tungus—very little was known, and my in- 
structions were to bring back as much informa- 
tion about them as could be gathered by a 
year’s sojourn among them, together with 
specimens and photographs illustrating their 
industrial, social, and religious peculiarities. 
The organization of the expedition and the 
determination of its scope and itinerary were 


The Authoress as she appeared during her journey. 


left to my discretion by the Oxford School of 
Anthropology, under whose auspices the venture 
was undertaken. My companions were two 
English ladies—Miss D. Curtis and Miss M. D. 
Haviland, the former an artist, the latter an 
ornithologist — and an American gentleman, 
Mr. H. U. Hall, who represented the University 
Museum of Philadelphia. 

I left England in the latter part of May, 1914 
—alone, for I had to go first to Petrograd to 
obtain numerous documents, permits, and 
introductions—the levers by which one moves 
official mountains in Siberia and other places, 
My companions joined me in Moscow. 

At Moscow we took train for the five days’ 
journey to Krasnoyarsk. The monotony of the 
trip was relieved by the necessity we were under 
of foraging for ourselves, for the train included 
no restaurant-car, The ‘Trans-Siberian express 
leaves Moscow only twice a week, and waiting 
for it would have involved our reaching Kras- 
noyarsk a day too late to catch the first steamer 
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down the Yenisci. This would have cut short 
our summer sojourn in the north by two or three 
valuable weeks- a disadvantage which would 
have been by no means balanced by the extra 
comforts entailed in travelling with a wagon- 
restaurant always at hand. So for five days 
we lived from hand to mouth, breakfasting, or 
lunching, or dining—very seldom doing all 
three in one day—in the refreshment-room of 
some way-station, and picking up such comes- 
tibles as we could at others to fill the aching void 
too often caused by the uncertainties of this 
haphazard method of victualling. 

Another anxiety, not connected with our 
commissariat, disturbed our minds. We ought 
to be in Krasnoyarsk on June 7th, as we had 
important business to do there before we went 
on board the steamer, which was due to leave on 
the morning of the eighth. Now, the railway 
officials in Moscow had told us, to our dismay, 
that we should reach Krasnoyarsk only on that 
day. As to the precise hour of our arrival, 
however, they had no information. As it 
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Here we found another friend in need. 
Forewarned only by telegram from Petro- 
grad, the Siberian agent of the Siberian Steam- 
ship, Manufacturing, and ‘Trading Company, 
an Anglo - Norweyo - Russian concern, had 
already yot together a stock of provisions 
for us. This gentleman, Mr. G. Christensen, 
of Christiania, had made every arrangement 
to enable us to proceed without delay down 
the river to our destination. Accounts had to 
be gone over with him, and some additions 
made to the stock of provisions already laid in. 
Mr. Christensen had had some trouble in securing 
the ‘honest and sober’ Sibiriak man-servant 
my telegram called for. However, he had 
overcome even this difficulty, and presented to 
us a blameless ‘‘ specialist in musical instru- 
ments,” as the man described himself, who 
fulfilled the two requirements most strongly 
insisted upon—at the expense, as we discovered 
before very long, of most other qualities that go 
to the making of a satisfactory man-of-all-work. 

Next morning Mr. Christensen hade us farewell 


From left to right the names are: Miss Haviland, 
. Mr. Hall, and Miss Curtis. 


turned out, fortunately for us, the said officials 
had overlooked the difference between Petro- 
Brad and Central Siberian time, and we found, 
to our relief, on reaching Krasnoyarsk, that the 
seventh day of June was still with us ; and though 
it was rather too late—about half-past ten 
o'clock at night—to transact any business that 
ay: Nevertheless, as the sun rose about two 
o'clock on the eighth, ‘we should have plenty 
Of scope for daylight activities before the steamer 
left about noon, 


on the deck of the little steamer Oryol. The 
weather was charming, and the movement of 
the steamer tempered the heat of the sun, which 
beat up from the uncovered deck upon our faces 
as we looked back at the town we were leaving. 
Krasnoyarsk lies on the left bank of the Yenisei, 
in the latitude of Copenhagen. In summer it is 
one of the hottest and dustiest towns it has ever 
been my fortune to visit; in winter, tempera- 
tures of minus 6odeg. F. are common. — The 
town is an important distributing centre for the 
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products of the southern Yenisei valley. Timber, 
hides, furs, and minerals from the north, and 
grain and other products from the south and the 
immediate vicinity of the town itself are brought, 
principally by river, to this point, where the 
railway cuts the great central waterway of 
Siberia. Krasnoyarsk has grown rapidly since 
the opening of the Trans-Siberian Railway. It 
has now a population of about eighty thousand, 
and is the administrative capital of the Yeniseisk 
Government, and the residence of the Governor. 

The Oryol, our temporary home, was a fairly 
comfortable paddle-wheel steamboat, which, 
a good many years ago, when called the Glen- 
more, used to carry passengers on the Clyde. 
Now she carries fishermen of various degrees, 
some well-to-do enough to make the voyage as 
saloon passengers, others herded with wives 
and children in the odorous gloom of a stuffy 
*tween-decks, and others still overflowing into 
canvas tents extemporized on the upper-deck, 
forward of the deck-house, which is consecrated 
to the ménage of the captain. 

The fishermen are bound for the fishing 
stations along the lower course of the Yenisei, 
where they will spend the next three months in 
gathering in many puds of the various species 
of fine fish in which the river abounds—sturgeon, 
the great white salmon, myelma, and several 
smaller fishes of the salmon family, omul, 
moksun, seld, and chir. In 1907 the catch for 
the year was a hundred and eighty-eight thousand 
puds, or, roughly, three thousand tons of fish. 
The average catch per seine per year is about 
four tons. If a fisherman salts and packs his 
own catch, as most of the Sibiriak fishermen 
do, he can sell it in Yeniscisk for from three and 
a half to six roubles a pud, according to kind and 
quality. If he sells it to traders at the fisheries 
he will not get much more than from one and a 
half roubles for omul to three and three-quarters 
for sturgeon. ‘The traders buy _ principally 
from native fishermen. If you buy a pud of rye 
meal at seventy-five kopecks in Yeniseisk it 
will have doubled in value by the time you get 
it to the fisherics. With this you can now buy 
from an Ostyak or Samoyed fisherman a pud 
of salted omul, which you will be able to sell in 
Yeniseisk for from three and a half to five 
roubles. By this means, and with all deductions 
made for freights and barrels, you will reap a 
huge profit ; and by making meal and tobacco 
a necessity to natives who formerly got on quite 
well without either, you will keep them con- 
tinually in your debt and make them to all intents 
and purposes your bond-slaves. When you have 
carried this on for several years, you will perhaps 
be able to run a steamer of your own, and com- 


plete the demoralization of your debtors by 
bringing them large quantities of vodka, to 
secure which they will sell you anything at your 
own price, and bless you as a heaven sent _bene- 
factor besides. 

The Oryol had two barges in tow, laden 
principally with empty barrels. These she would 
call for on her second voyage at the end of the 
season, and take them back to Yeniseisk or 
Krasnoyarsk full of salted fish. 

Our fellow-passengers, as might be supposed, 
were a rather rough lot. They offered interesting 
material for ethnological conjectures in the 
variety of Eurasian racial admixtures they 
represented. It was, however, the real Simon 
Pure that I was after. We should find him, no 
doubt—the first specimens of him—in the shape 
of a few Yenisei-Ostyak and Tungus at Vorogovo, 
about eight hundred versts north of Krasnoyarsk. 

This place, which is dignified, somewhat 
boastfully, by the name of “ village ’—Syelo 
Vorogovo—marks the frontier on the river, 
south of which natives seldom pass. From here 
northwards, whenever the Oryel stopped to put 
ashore barrels or to pick up fisherfolk going still 
farther north, we went ashore to talk with the 
Russian settlers, or to measure and photograph 
natives, and make notes about them. 

Near Verkhne-Imbatskoye, three hundred and 
twenty-four versts north of Vorogovo, the great 
river is so wide that when you approach a landing 
the opposite bank appears as a dim greenish- 
brown line low down on the horizon. Here the 
banks retained fairly frequent patches of the 
last winter's snow, and at Turukhansk, still 
some hundred versts south of the Arctic Circle, 
people had come in on sledges to meet the 
stcamer. 

They had never seen any foreign women here, 
and there were many conjectures as to the 
object of our visit. There were three leading 
theories. ‘The first was that we were spies sent 
to investigate the possibilities of the Yeniseias a 
military route, and holders of this view decided 
that the outcome of our investigations would be 
“ships bringing war through the Kara Sea.” 
This alarming notion was scouted by others 
who prided themselves on their knowledge of 
the later developments of European politics 
before the war. These maintained that the 
English Government, by special arrangement 
with the Czar, had sent three suffragettes into 
perpetual exile in Siberia ! 

But perhaps the most widely-accepted opinion 
was that we were foreign traders who had come 
to look into the business possibilities of the 
Yenisei country. Indeed, our visit was a great 
event in the humdrum lives of these Russian 
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backwoodsmen, awaking still fresh memories of 
the passing of Dr. Nansen, who had gone up the 
river from the Kara Sea in the previous summer. 

At Krestova—we were now well within the 
Arctic Circle, and rather more than two thousand 
versts from Krasnoyarsk—we met a certain 
Ivanoff, a trader who has grown rich by his 
dealings with the Yurak. Unlike most of his 
colleagues on the river, he has an intimate and 
peculiar knowledge of native life and customs, 
so much so that he pa: among the Yurak 
for a notable shaman, or medicine man, and they 
resort to him for healing and other shamanist 
administrations as freely as if he were one of 
their own witch doctors. ‘This, of course, gives 
him an immense advantage in business, which 
he does not scruple to exploit to the full. No 
other trader can even begin to compete with him. 

Five days’ steaming from Krestova brought us 
to our destination. We had been three weeks 
doing the two thousand four hundred and forty- 
one versts from Krasnoyarsk to Golchikha, where 
we were to make our headquarters for the rest 
of the summer. 

Golchikha is the name vaguely applied to a por- 
tion of the right bank of the Yenisei on both sides 


Before midday on June 27th the Oryol 
dropped anchor off the island. ‘This was her 
“farthest north.” Next morning she would 
leave for Krasnoyarsk, not to return until Sep- 
tember. The wind was blowing more than half 
a gale, and the sun was hidden behind the 
unbroken sheet of grey cloud which covered 
the sky. He had been working overtime — 
twenty-four hours a day, in fact—ever since 
we crossed the Circle, and it would have been 
something of a relief to be able to avoid his 
perpetual unblinking stare, if the face of the 
land we saw from the deck of the Oryol had been 
of an aspect less dependent on bright illumination 
to make its expression even moderately cheerful. 

Between us and the bank stretched half a mile 
of water, muddied to a dirty brown by the 
marsh-fed current of the Golchikha. Half-way 
to our landing-place a line of greenish ice-floes 
drifted lazily with the current out to sea. Here 
and there they fouled a gaunt, water-logyed, 
naked tree-trunk which had travelled a thousand 
versts from the distant faiga to be cast up at last 
in some charnel-heap of fallen giants like the 
one that cumbered the foreshore of the island 
over against us, a ghostly forest of prone stems 


A Russian Government steamer on the Yenisei. 


of the junction of the little river Golchikha with 
the great stream. It includes the marshy island 
between the two mouths of the tributary, which 
's occupied by a few ramshackle log huts and turf- 
Toofed sheds. The river here, at the head of the 
estuary, is about seven miles wide, but so shallow 
towards the Golchikha side that even the light- 
draught river steamers cannot approach within 
half a mile of the bank. 


and monstrous contorted roots. Back from the 
river for about half a mile sodden water-meadows 
of tussocky grass stretched to low hills, whose 
mouldered sides made one think somehow of the 
cracked, wrinkled flanks of a sick pachyderm, 
an age-weary mammoth such as one would not 
have felt at all surprised to see come lumbering 
over the flats to founder and die engulfed in the 
mud at the water’s cdge, Over a stagnant grey 
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lagoon, separated from the river by a_half- 
submerged spit of yellow marsh, a flock of gulls 
circled and swooped, the only note of brightness 
in the universal drab. The island was covered 
with smirched snow, grey in the misty light that 
filtered through the low clouds overhead. Truly 
the world had grown old. With whatever brave 
show of flowers and foliage she might hide her 
wrinkles in warmer lands, here one could see 


the boat. Perhaps he was not much worse off 
for that than we were, since there was about a 
foot of water in the bottom of the ancient ark. 
The Yenisei was angry, and the combers buffeted 
us about without mercy. We had full warning 
of the temper of the great river, and we had 
reason to remember it more than once later on. 
Golchikha is in Lat. 71° 43’ N., in the heart 
of the tundra, the marshy, treeless wilderness of 


A Samoyed grave, sho..ing the dead man’s sledge and houschold utensils. 


her in all her naked haggardness—decrepit, 
desolate, already mouldering into decay. 

Our landing was not accomplished without 
difficulty. The wind and the waves of the broad 
river made it very difficult to handle a boat 
among the treacherous mudbanks and shallows. 
One of the two Russian traders of Golchikha, who 
had succeeded in reaching the ship, insisted on 
putting us ashore in his leaky tub. The Oryal 
boasted a bar in those days—before the war— 
and by the time our ferryman was ready to go 
ashore he had laid in so much vodka that he 
could hardly stand, or indeed sit, upright. But 
he would not let us touch the oars. It was 
not long before we stuck fast on a submerged 
bank. 

Fortunately the son of Charon, either warned 
by his father’s dreadful example or because he 
had not the key of the old man’s money-box, had 
not “drink taken,’ and knew that in the waters 
about Golchikha the ability to tow a boat while 
wading waist-deep in mud and water is almost 
as necessary an accomplishment as rowing. So 
he stepped overboard and pulled us off the shoals, 
while his father swore at him. During the two 
hours that it took us to reach comparatively 
dry land, I do not think that the unfortunate 
young man was more than a quarter of an hour in 


the north. The faiga, the vast forest-belt, 
twelve hundred miles wide, that stretches east 
and west across the whole of Siberia, we had left 
behind us eight hundred versts to the south. 
But we should not lack for firewood. Our 

“musician” could at least wield an axe, and 
there was no possibility of exhausting the supply 
of driftwood, even if we decided to spend the 
rest of our lives here. 

The natives were only just beginning to come 
down to the river for the fishing, but a few 
chums (tents) were dimly visible through the 
mist on the mainland across the forks of the 
Golchikha. Within the next few days sledge 
trains laden with tents. and household goods 
kept arriving pretty constantly, and a little 
native settlement quickly grew up. Although 
the number of tents was not very large, we should 
have had plenty to do, even if we had remained 
constantly at Golchikha, for there are often as 
many as ten or twelve occupants in one of these 
wigwam-like dwellings. But we also made 
excursions up and down and across the river by 
boat, and by sledge or on foot into the rolling 
tundra country behind the hills that fringed 
the river. 

The few Russians that remain during the win- 
ter on the banks of the Yenisei near the mouth 
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often use dogs for winter travel. The snow was 
still deep enough in places to allow of my having 
an opportunity to try how it feels to sit on a 
sledge behind eight or nine huge, half-wild 
beasts at full gallop, and I found it quite 
exhilarating. 

The natives drive behind reindeer even in 
summer in these most northerly parts. Summer 
sledging was a new experience to me, but the 


Samoyed fishermen. 


surface of the lundra is quite soft enough to 
make it a fairly comfortable means of progression 

~except when crossing water-courses and stony 
patches. Such incidents are especially un- 
pleasant if you are not guiding your own team, 
but have to depend on the skill of the native 
driver to the back of whose sledge your reindeer 
are roped. When you come sliding and jolting 
down a break-neck slope, with the deer sprawling 


A dog-team under way. 
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and tumbling in front of—or under—your 
sledge, and fail to take the steep bank of a water- 
course at the foot of the descent bow-on, so to 
speak, you are as likely as not to find yourself 
sitting under the overturned sledge in a chilly 


long diplomatic advances, I was initiated 
into some social or religious secret of native* 
life, or succeeded in inducing a story-teller 
to relate a legend. I wonder, by the way, 
what legends will enshrine for Samoyed or 


Dolga tribesmen on reindeer-back. 


runnel. Meanwhile, the deer of your team, 
trailing broken traces after them, are in full 
pursuit of the leading team. They may be a 
quarter of a mile ahead in the tundra before 
your shouts have made the driver aware of your 
predicament. 

It was a great triumph to me when, after 


Yurak posterity the memory of our own 
visit, and especially of my wonderful talking- 
machine? The fame of this marvel spread 
quickly in the neighbouring tundra and made 
our shanty more than ever a centre of attrac- 
tion for the Samoyed and Yurak. 

I remember well the success it achieved the 


Sledge travel in summer. 


A party of Yurak men. 


first time I tried it on a 
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incomparable teller of tales, droned a Samoyed 
love song into the recorder. Next a notable 
smith, an ancient widower, repeated in a broken 
voice the dirge he had composed years ago by 
the graveside of his wife. Then a shaman 
sang an incantation. When I put on the repro- 
ducer, and they recognized the sound of their 
own voices, the enthusiasm and excitement 
were uproarious. The aged smith blubbered 
noisily, weeping large tears into his last cup of 
tea; the shaman yelled with delight at this 
revelation of a new magic; old Dens spoiled 
the show by shouting down the machine as he 


audience. We had just returned from 
a tiresome crossing of the river in a 
small boat, during which 
overtaken by a storm, and had been 
at the mercy of wind and waves 


during the better 
part of a night and 
a day in the twenty- 
mile-wide estuary 
north of Golchikha. 
We were about to 
turn in for some 
much-needed sleep 
when a party of 
Samoyed visitors 
arrived. We set be- 
fore them of our 
best—tea, fat seal- 
meat, and the con- 
tents of a tin of 
alleged Cheshire 
cheese. Then I 
brought out the 
gramophone. First 
Isrokeinto it myself 
and let them hear 
the machine repeat 
my words. Then 
everybody wanted to 
try the experiment. 
“Prince” Dens, 


we were 


A Yurak girl in the special “grown-up” dress, 


A Samoyed woman, showing 
typical costume. 


joined in the refrain of his own 
ditty. When I put on the record 
of a gay Polish folk-song the 
applause fairly raised the roof. 
Our fatigue forgotten, we kept 
up the fun until it was almost 
too late to go to bed at all. But 
it was well worth while; I reaped 
a rich reward of folk-tales and 
accounts of native customs. 
Once I asked a Yurak youth 
to sing me a love-song. “ He 
cannot,” said his father, who was 
present. Scenting a misunder- 
standing, I made haste to ex- 
plain that I did not wish him to 


sing ¢o me, but for me. ‘‘ What 
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should he know of love-songs?”’ said the 
old man, severely. ‘‘ He is not married.” As 
a matter of fact, he had been married, in a 
Yurak sense, ever since he was four or five years 
old. But there was no evidence of his having 
made any decided advances towards his ‘‘ bride ” 
or any other young woman, such as would have 
given his parents the signal that the time had 
come for making the marriage an actuality by 
the performance of a ceremony, the most essen- 
tial part of which consists in the bridegroom's 
mother carrying off the bride on a sledge, bound 
and blindfolded, to the chwm (tent) of her son. 

Neither young men nor young women are 
considered mature and responsible members of 
society until they are either married or ready 
to be. A few days before, in the chum of some 
Yurak friends, I had been wondering at the 
condition of squalid raggedness in which they 
kept their pretty young daughter, when her 
elder sister, whom I had not seen before, entered 
the chum. She was most gorgeously clad, but 
looked not the less unprepossessing, being a very 


unwonted finery which attracted so much atten- 
tion was the sign of entrance into the marriage- 
able state ; the pretty girl in the rags which were 
the badge of childhood attracted no admiring 
glances. 

Yet Yenka was an excellent worker, and she 
was laying the foundations of a solid reputation 
as a willing and laborious housewife, which would 
stand her in good stead when she, in her turn, 
donned the gaudy double queue of twisted cloth 
and beads and the voluminous red and green 
frieze smock of young womanhood. It is the 
struggle for existence, the provision, preparation, 
and economical management of the food supply, 
which is the prime and ever-present concern of 
these northern nomads in their inhospitable 
environment. When a Yurak “ sees red,” and 
plunges a knife between the ribs of a rival in 
love, or of an obdurate father, you may be sure 
that the charmer who has inspired him thus 
to win her and the name of “ hero ” at the same 
time is a capable woman of her hands and a 
willing household drudge. The Yurak are the 


A Samoyed encampment, with the ever-present reindeer, 


plain young woman, The other girl moved about 
among the chums of the temporary native settle- 
ment every day, quite unnoticed, To-day, with 
the first appearance on the scene of her much- 
hbedizened sister, there was a noticeable stir and 
excitement among the young men, and Yenka 
‘sank still farther into the background. The 


most emotional of these northern peoples. In 
spite of very liberal marriage regulations and 
the frequency of divorces under Yurak customary 
law, breaches of the customs regulating the 
relations between the sexes are common, and 
sanguinary quarrels and feuds are often the result 
of this lawlessness. 


(To be continued.\ 
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One of the most remarkable travel narratives we have ever published. Two young Americans, 
with less than ten dollars between them, left San Francisco to work their way round the world, 
earning their keep by taking temporary “jobs.” Extraordinary to relate, this ambitious scheme 
was carried through most successfully, and in the present series the Author describes the moving 
experiences of the three years’ trip, during which over sixty thousand miles were covered and all 
sorts of adventures encountered. Mr. Fletcher's story shows that even in these prosaic days 
there is plenty of scope for grit and initiative, especially when coupled with a little audacity. 
Everybody thought the proposed trip to be the height of folly, yet the “job-hunters” not only 
carried out their purpose, but travelled in fair comfort, held responsible positions in their temporary 
billets, and saw life in the various countries visited far more intimately than any tourist could do. 
“ The narrative is a true account of actual experiences throughout,” writes the Author. Our reader 
have a treat in store in following the varying fortunes of the two wanderers. 
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and port of Tientsin. We were soon passed by 
the Customs officials and started for the railroad 
station half a mile distant. 
Several Chinese coolies solicited 


pee) HINA proved to be a land of surprises 
(va | for us. When we began our travels 


«G in this vast empire we little realized 


env? 
mos} that we were on the eve of an 


interesting chain of experiences. I The the job of carrying our two 
intended to press on and see the country as Unfortunate — suit-cases, and we finally turned 
a simple tourist ; I had no idea of searching for Coolie. them over to an old fellow, who 


a job. But my plans were destined to be com- 
pletely upset, as this narrative will show. 
We landed at Taku, a small sea-coast town 


tied them together with a rope, 
them over his shoulder, and walked along 
When we reached the 


swung 
a few paces behind us. 
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station we purchased two third-class tickets to 
Tientsin. ‘This expenditure took all our loose 
money except a small Korean coin, an American 
ten-dollar gold piece, and our bankers’ cheques. 
The coolie handed over our bags and held out 
his hand for his fee. We did the best we could, 
and offered him the Korean coin, worth about 
two American cents. He refused it. The only 
other coin we had, the American ten-dollar 
piece, was too much for two tramps to separate 
themselves from for such a small service. How- 
ever, we offered it to the coolie, but the coin 
was strange to him, and he refused it also. We 
then made an effort to exchange the gold piece 
for Chinese currency, but there were no money- 
changers about. Our coolie friend could not 
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deliberately pouring out the musical chatter of 
his native tongue, and seeing no response from 
us in the way of coin, he too blossomed into an 
excited oration. The station-master came out 
and joined the chorus, and in a short time we 
were surrounded by a score or more Celestials, 
whose denunciations became more and more 
frantic. We were helpless. The climax was 
rapidly approaching when our train pulled into 
the station. We promptly hurried aboard our 
car, no one attempting to stop us, and started 
off for Tientsin, leaving the poor coolie, still 
unpaid, among his madly-shouting compatriots, 
who collectively made such a disturbance as 
the little village of Taku has probably never 
witnessed before or since. 


The Viceroy of Chili, with his attendant mandarins, arriving t> witness the sports — The starters pistol so frightened the old 
gen'leman that he forbade all sports meetings for the future ! 


understand our failure to pay our debts. We 
had done everything we could think of in the 
line of money, so we opened our bags and 
offered him pieces of wearing apparel, articles 
from our limited toilet sets, and steamship time- 
tables. He refused them all. There was nothing 
for us to do now but to stand by and wait for 
our train, which was due in about an hour. 

By this time the patience of the coolie had 
become exhausted, and he exploded in an un- 
intelligible wrangle of Chinese. We could not 
understand him, nor could we explain matters 
to the poor fellow. Finally he called a policeman. 
This gentleman arrived and began quietly and 


At Tientsin we went directly to the Y.M.C.A., 
where Richardson reported for his scholastic 
position. We met the man in charge, who 
instructed my companion as to his duties, which 
were to begin in a few days, and consisted of 
teaching physics at seventy dollars a month in 
a middle or high school. 

While at lunch we met a clean-cut, jovial 
Chinese by the name of Samuel Sung Young. 
He spoke excellent English, and I soon learned 
from him that he was a graduate of the University 
of California with the class of 1904. I had 
graduated from the same college in 1907, and 
this placed us on an intimate footing at once. 
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The first sports meeting of the Northern China schools, held at Richardsoa’s school. 


Young was curious to know what we were doing 
so far away from home, and I explained that we 
were out seeing the world, and in a joking way 
asked him if he knew of any loose jobs. He 
replied in the negative, but asked for my address 
in Peking, where I expected to spend the next 
two weeks. I little thought at the moment that 
my question was to lead up to one of the most 
interesting experiences of our trip. 

Young was in Tientsin on business from 
Tangshan, = small town about two hundred 
miles to the north, where he was president of 
the Tangshan Engineering College, one of the 
Chinese Imperial Government's schools. 

The Tientsin Middle School, in which Richard- 
son was to teach, proved to be a large modern 
brick building, its class-rooms and laboratories 


fairly well equipped with the 
latest Western appliances. One 
of the requirements for entrance 
into this school was a speaking 
knowledge of the English lan- 
guage, otherwise Richardson would have been _ 
practically useless. Physics was an almost 
unknown science to him, but he concluded that 
if he could not bluff it out that he was an 
authority on the subject he was willing to take 
the consequences. 

During the time that Richardson was connected 
with this institution the first annual sports 
meeting- of the schools of North China was held 
on its athletic grounds. The contest was planned 
and supervised largely by Americans, and the 
Chinese took a great interest in it. Many schools 
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in the northern part of the empire sent teams, 
and several thousand people attended the meet- 
ing. Among the distinguished visitors was the 
Viceroy of Chili Province, who occupied a box 
with a score of attendants. Richardson worried 
the old fellow almost to death by taking several 
pictures of him and his corfége, until he was 
ordered to stop. The Viceroy was more worried, 
however, by the report of the starter’s pistol, 
and when the first shot was fired all his attendants 
gathered closely about him. Even after it had 
been explained to him that the cartridges were 
blank he was no happier, and issued instructions 
forbidding the use of the weapon altogether. 
The poor old gentleman was evidently afraid 
that someone was going to have a “ pot “at him. 
The following week he sent an order to all 
the schools in his province prohibiting sports 
meetings in the future ! 
Richardson's duties began on a Monday, and 
I temporarily took leave of him, intending to 
spend a couple of months in travelling through 
China and to meet him again in Manila. I first 
went to Peking, where I put up at the Y.M.C.A. 
for one dollar a day. I spent two weeks in this 
very fascinating city, doing the rounds in a most 
tourist-like fashion. 
From Peking to Hankow there 
A is only one fast train a week. 
Mysterious §=This makes the trip in a day 
Offer. and a half, running both day 
and night. The other trains 
travel only in the daytime, stopping on a siding 
at night, and require three days for the journey. 
I was at the station, ready to leave in a few 


minutes, when I heard what I thought was my 
name being shouted about the depot. ‘This 


startled me, for I knew hardly anyone in the 
place. Presently the name was shouted again, 
and seeing that a Chinese boy was the source 
of the noise, I went up to him to ascertain what 
it was all about. ‘The boy handed me a telegram, 
which read: ‘ Chance for teaching till summer ; 
can you stay over? Wire reply.” This message 
was from Samuel Sung Young, the president 
of the Tangshan Engincering College. ‘The tele- 
gram did not explain things much, and I had only 
five minutes in which to make up my mind 
before the train departed. ‘* Chance for teach- 
ing.” Teaching what ? I came to the conclusion 
that if I could not teach Chinese youths Hebrew 
or anatomy, or anything else, I was no good. 
“Till summer.”” What did that mean ? Summer 
in China might not begin for six months, but 
I decided to take a chance on that. ‘The most 
serious difficulty, however, was that there was 
no mention in the telegram about pay. Were 
the wages to be of Chinese proportions, ten cents 


a day, or what ? While I was reflecting on these 
matters the train-whistle blew, and it was time 
to act. I decided to wait over and investigate the 
position. Accordingly I wired to Young, “* Teach 
what, and how much ?” ‘The next day I received 
a reply which read, ‘ Taels two hundred ; 
reply.” 

I was as much at sea as ever. How much 
was two hundred taels? I soon learned, on 
inquiring, that it was the equivalent to one 
hundred and twenty-five dollars gold. But was 
that amount to be paid monthly or for the period 
lasting ‘‘ till summer” ?) No mention was made 
of the subject I was to teach, and the whole 
a‘air was an uncertain proposition. I rather 
liked this uncertainty, however; it fitted in 
with my mood, so I wired my acceptance and 
took the next train for ‘Tangshan. 

Shortly after nightfall I swung off my car at 
Tangshan, and was greeted by President Young 
and Mr. Shen Yen Jee, one of the instructors 
at the col! Jee, a Cantone graduate 
of the University of California in my class, and 
we had been good friends. ‘To meet him was 
a great surprise ; it seemed almost like coming 
home. 

The welcome I received was as enthusiastic 
and cordial as anyone ever had, and the hos- 
pitality extended to me has never been surpassed 
since. We hopped into rickshaws, and set off 
to the college and President Young’s mansion, 
a fine two-storey brick building. Here I was 
introduced to Mrs. Young, a charming little 
Chinese woman, who spoke good English, which 
she had learned at a Church of England school 
in Hong-Kong. I was also introduced to Miss 
May Wu, Mrs. Young’s sister, and a bright toung 
girl of fifteen. Miss Young, the president's 
sister, and a very fine woman, was also present. 

The situation was a great novelty to me, and 
enjoyable and interesting things came in such 
rapid succession that it all seemed to be a beautiful 
dream. We soon sat down to dinner, and the many 
good but odd dishes which were served nearly 
baffled me. Fortunately I handled the chop- 
sticks—the sole appliances for conveying the food 
to one’s mouth, unless one employed one’s hands, 
which would be a greater breach of etiquette 
in China than in America—with a certain degree 
of facility, for I had acquired considerable 
dexterity with these implements in Japan. Jee 
and I talked of old acquaintances at college, 
and we all had an enjoyable evening before 
retiring. 

The Tangshan Engineering College is the lead- 
ing Imperial Government scientific school in 
China. Its ten or more buildings are of red brick, 
and thoroughly equipped with the latest class- 


room fixtures 
and laboratory 
supplies. There 
was an under- 
graduate enrol 
ment of two 
hundred and 
fifty boys, and 
a cleaner or 
finer set of 
young — fellows 


The Author in Chinese dress, 
Vo}. xxxvii—5, 
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Mr. and Mrs. Young and the latter's mother y 
chief at the Tangshan Engineering College. 


could not be found any- 


where. The faculty 
numbered thirty, one 
half of whom were 


Chinese and the other 
English or Scotch, Pre- 
sident Young’s house, 
which was part of the 
, was enclosed in 
a compound of its own. 
In front was a pretty 
garden with a first-class 
tennis court. The in- 
terior was furnished in 
Chinese fashion, with a 
strong American tinge 
for Young had been 
educated in America. 
There were half-a-dozen 
servants, and the house- 
hold was conducted in 
a manner in keeping 
with the dignity of the 
president of a college. 
My bedroom was a large, 
well- ventilated apart- 
ment, contaming a 
Chinese bed, upon which 
had been thoughtfully 
placed a pillow and the 
bed-clothes usual in the 
West. 

All the members of 
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the household 
were dressed in 
Chinese cos- 
tume. This 
Oriental apparel 
is very pictur 
esque, and de- 
mands the 
utmost care and 
taste on the part 
of those who 
wear it, both 
menand women, 
to be in style. 
The intricacies 
of Chinese dress 
aremore com- 
plicated and 
require more 
attention to be 
in accordance 
with the dic- 
tates of fashion 
than do those 
of the American 
woman, with her manifold garments and ornate 
headgear. 

The meals were all purely Chinese, and I soon 
became accustomed to rice as the main foodstuff, 
and almost forgot that such articles as bread and 
butter ever existed. The most monotonous meal 
of the day was breakfast. This repast consisted 
of rice and meat a sort of stew- one day, and 
the next we would sit down to bowls containing 
endless strings of a substance sor ewhat similar 
to macaroni. This alternating diet was a poor 
substitute for the usual fresh egys, coffee, and 
pancakes of the day’s initial meal in the West. 
The noon and evening meals furnished a much 
larger variety, and there was a more favourable 
chance for an American to hook nourishing food 
out of the assortment. Such delicacies as fish- 
eyes, shark-fins, birds’-nests, lime-cured eggs, 
hopped and highly-seasoned chicken, 

egetables and rice, in numerous forms, comprised 
the bulk of the menu. Novel and interesting as 
all this was to me, I was quite ready, after a 
month's stay in Tangshan, for a porterhouse 
steak, some bread and butter, and a piece of pie. 

I learned my duties the day 


Mr. Young was the Autho.’s 


I Start after my arrival. I was to be 
Teaching — substitute instructor in English, 
Again. history, and economics, have 


charge of the college gym- 
nasium, and assist in the library, in place of one 
of the regular teachers who was absent on leave 
for a month. No new light was thrown on the 
subject of salary, and this matter remaited 
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obscure until the time came for my departure. 
The class-room work was interesting, and Chinese 
pupils are about the same as the general run 
of boys in any American city. One of the require- 
ments for admission to the college was that 
each student should have a speaking knowledge 
of English. This knowledge .on their part was 
not very profound, however, and at times when 
I talked rapidly the poor fellows could not under- 
stand a word. 

When off duty I spent many an interesting 
hour talking to Mrs. Young about the (to me) 
peculiar ways of the Chinese, their marriage 
customs, family life, and social ideas. I frequently 
paid visits to the village of Tangshan, where 
I wandered in and out of the quaint markets, 
ate in Chinese restaurants, or attended a religious 
ceremony at one of the many temples. Occasion- 
ally I dropped into a theatre, where the custom 
prevailed of entering without paying admission, 
the cost of the show being collected after one 
had been present a few minutes and had had an 
opportunity of making up one’s mind whether 
the performance was worth seeing or not—a very 
sensible arrangement. 

A Chinese play sometimes lasts for weeks, 
and its claim to a “continuous performance ” 
beats that of the American picture-show. Some 
of the audience sit on the stage. The orchestra 
is also on the stage, and produces the most 
unearthly collection of discordant sounds con- 
ceivable. The actors, dressed in a hideous com- 
bination of colours, shriek and yelp in tones 
ranging in variety from the mellow voice of 
a female Quaker to the gruesome howls of a 
coyote. A most interesting feature of the theatres, 
to the Western mind, was the little luxuries 
furnished by the proprietors for their patrons. 
For instance, a man on the stage hurled a con- 
tinual shower of wet towels over the heads of the 
people to boys stationed in various parts of 
the theatre. One of these moistened rags was 
passed along each row of seats, and the per- 
spiring occupants vigorously swabbed their faces 
and naked bodies. The facility and skill with 
which these towels were thrown and caught, 
and the utter disregard of all rules of hygiene 
on the part of the crowd, were marvellous. 

Many of the Chinese instructors 

A connected with the college had 

Pigtail had their queues amputated. One 
Joke. of the proctors, however, named 

Mo, took pride in his greasy 

pigtail, and refused to part with it. One evening, 
when Mo was playing Chinese dominoes at Pre- 
sident Young's house, I determined to have a 
little game with him and tie a tin can to his queue. 
It required much time and patience to carry this 


out so as not to give Mo any idea as to what 
was taking place. All the rest of the Chinese 
were in the joke, and gave me what assistance 
they could, while continuing to play their game. 
After an hour’s work the feat was accomplished, 
and on the end of a heavy cord attached to the 
proctor’s queue was a rusty old Standard Oil can. 
The Chinese usually play their games until very 
late, and as I wished to go to bed early I had to 


“He made a dash towards the door, with the oil-can dangling 
hind him. 


hasten the climax. I did this by getting a 
servant to announce a hurry call for Mo. The 
proctor, thinking there was trouble in the boys’ 
dormitory, made a dash towards the door, with 
the oil-can dangling behind him. The instant 
he discovered the can he realized that the ser- 
vant’s call was a sham, and in a rage tured on 
me, whom he at once suspected of the mischief. 
I thought my last hour had come. Fortunately 
for me, the rest of the company appreciated the 
joke and came to my rescue. The angry man 
was calmed, and a tragedy averted. 

It was about this time that I received the 
following letter from Richardson in Peking: 
“The job in Tientsin has gone up in a balloon. 
Particulars later. Let it suffice to say that 
my Honolulu discipline displeased the boys, and 
in the absence of the principal they struck. 
To avoid complications I beat it. No tears.” 
This is the only information I received con- 
cerning Richardson’s sudden flight from Tientsin 
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until I reached Manila some time later. I then 
forced him into the admission that he had 
virtually been ** fired.” Chinese students have 
the disconcerting habit, when their teachers do 
not suit them, of going on strike. It seems that 
Richardson tried to inaugurate a civilized method 
of discipline, which proved to be such a sudden 
and revolutionary change that the students rose 
up in a body and rebelled. They all went on 
strike, proceeded to the acting principal of the 
institution, and issued an_ ultimatum--tither 
Richardson had to leave or they themselves 
would quit the school. ‘Their decision was final, 


and the acting head of the school informed 
Richardson that in thecircumstances he would 


have to go. Richardson said that this arrange- 
ment suited him, and that afternoon he resumed 
his journey. 


One of the most delightful 
Generous = Chinese that I met during my 
Mr. Tze. — stay in Tangshan was Mr. Sze 


Ping ‘Ize, who was a graduate 
of Cornell University, and at this time locomotive 
superintendent of the Imperial Railways of North 
China. He was also a high official of the Kaiping 
coal-mines. Several years ago he was private 
secretary to Yuan Shi-Kai, the present President 
of the Chinese Republic. I spent many pleasant 
evenings with Tze, and became well acquainted 
with him. On one occasion I said to him :— 

“Give me a job as conductor on one of your 
trains running from Peking to Hankow.” 

“Why do you want it?” he asked. 

“ When I get to Hankow I will quit, and I shall 
then be several hundred miles farther along on 
my trip—at your expense,” I replied, with a 
smile. 

Tze thought this was a great joke. Laughing, 
he said, “‘ Why, I can do better than that for 
you ; I will give you a pass.” 

“All right,” I said; “I won't forget that 
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promise, and when the time comes for me to 
leave ‘Tangshan I will remind you of it.” 

““What’s more,” continued the kindly ‘Tze, 
“T will give you a letter of introduction to my 
brother in Hankow. He is vice-president of the 
Chinese Steamship and Navigation Company, 
and I am sure he will give you a pass on the 
Yangtze River from Hankow to Shanghai.” 

When the time came for my departure Tze 
was true to his word. President Young gave me 
a railroad pass from Tangshan to Peking, a 
distance of two hundred miles. ‘Tze’s pass 
from Peking to Hankow took me over nine 
hundred miles, and the letter 
to his brother brought a 
third pass down the Yangtze 
River to Shanghai, a distance 
of nine hundred miles more. 
As a result I obtained free 
passage for two thousand miles 
in China, and all first-class. 
I could not help thinking how 
impossible such a thing would 
be if all the circumstances 
were reversed. What chance 
would a young Chinese, work- 
ing his way in America, have 
of teaching in the University 
of California, living with the 
president of the college, and 
getting a pass from a high railroad official from 
San Francisco to Chicago, and thence down the 
Mississippi to New Orleans ? 

For my services as substitute instructor in the 
college I received one hundred and twenty-five 
dollars, plus my room and board, and this, 
together with the railway and steamship passes 
I obtained, made the month I spent in Tangshan 
a very profitable one. I prized more highly, 
however, the unique experience of living with 
a high-class Chinese family and the insight I had 
of Chinese home life. Above all I value the good 
and loyal Chinese friends I made. 

President Young accompanied me from Tang- 
shan to Peking, to which latter city he made 
frequent trips in connection with his position 
as a member of the Imperial Government Boards 
of Education and Transportation. I had arranged 
to take the slow train from Peking to Hankow, 
which runs only in the daytime and spends the 
night on a siding. This train would leave at 
eight the following moming, and as we arrived 
in Peking in the afternoon I had the evening 
to spend there, and occupied myself in seeing 
some of the sights. 

‘The following morning I was at the station 
early, ready to board the slow train to Hankow. 
As there were no dining arrangements on these 
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trains, I came fully provided with provisions. 
Sticking out of each coat pocket was a loaf of 
French bread, tinned goods disfigured — the 
symmetry of my trousers in front, and two 
bottles of beer added to my unshapely appearance 
atthe rear. Foreigners very seldom take this slow 
train, and the passenger list consists exclusively 
of natives who are making short trips. 

I had just seated myself in my 
compartment when an English- 
man entered, and asked if I 
would mind if a Russian shared 
quarters with me. I had 
no objection, and the 
Russian camein. ‘The train 
pulled out, and as soon as 
my new travelling com- 
panion had arranged his 
luggage I attempted to 
engage him in conversa- 
tion. Unfortunately the 
man could not speak a 
word of English, and I 
knew nothing of Russian, 
so I was in for three days 
of silence, I thought. 
Finally we resorted to 
gestures and drawing pic- 
tures. In this way I learned 
that my new friend was an 
artist, and I informed him 
by the same means of my 
purposes in life. Asa matter 
of fact, it must be stated 
that the Russian knew just 
two words of the English 
language, and_ these 
were, “President Taft.” 
I discovered this when he took from his little 
travelling trunk two small glasses and a bottle 
of Benedictine. He poured out the liqueur, 
handed a glass to me, and, drinking a toast, 
said solemnly, ‘“‘ President Taft.” I could not be 
outdone, so I returned the compliment by toast- 
ing a name which I thought ought to be the 
Russian for ‘‘Nicholas.” The artist recognized it, 
and his face was one radiant smile as he drank. 
These were the only words which passed between 
us during our three days together, and they 
certainly cemented our odd friendship. 

The painter had among his belongings a large 
pamphlet with Russian phrases on one page and 
the English equivalents on the other. By means 
of this booklet we were able to “converse ” 
after a fashion. Sometimes, however, it required 
almost an hour to exchange a simple thought. 

The first night we stopped at Tchang Te Fou, 
where I made arrangements with the station- 


My New 


Acquaintance. 


My fist struck his chin, and down he went.” 


master for the Russian and myself to sleep in 
the car. Most of the interior cities of China are 
surrounded by a wall, and the railway stations 
are usually outside this wall, and often a couple 
of miles away. Before retiring, the Russian 
and I had agreed, by means of the English- 
Russian pamphlet, to enter the walls of Tchang 
Te Fou, see the town, and at the same time 
get something to drink, as the water on the train 
was very poor. We walked the two miles from 
the station to the city, entered the big gate, 
and were soon wandering up the main street. 
We were at once a source 
of curiosity, as our advent 
was no doubt the chief 
event of the year. 


This city 

Our Adventure is seldom, 
at Tchang if ever, 
Te Fou. visited by 
foreigners, 


and we learned afterwards 
that there were only two 
in residence, these being 
missionaries. Consequently 
we were the main feature 
of interest to the simple 
but treacherous - looking 
inhabitants. As we pro- 
ceeded up the street, in 
the hope of finding a soda 
fountain or a saloon, we 
accumulated a long train 
of curious citizens, beggars, 
naked children, and non- 
descripts, who followed 
us and examined us 
with childlike simplicity. 
Finally we came to a shop which had the 
appearance of a drug store, and looked over its 
stock for some thirst-quenching liquid. By this 
time our train of natives had increased to two 
hundred, and they stood at the entrance of the 
shop while the proprietor restrained them from 
coming in. I spied two bottles of some unknown 
make of American beer perched on a shelf amidst 
Chinese medical concoctions, and bought them. 
The Russian and I then made our way through 
the crowd at the door, and started down the 
street to the train. The Chinese followed, and 
a solid procession of half the population of China, 
so it seemed to us, marched behind. It was 
beginning to get dark, and as it was no uncommon 
thing for foreigners to enter some Chinese cities 
and never be heard of again, I became somewhat 
alarmed when several of the hangers-on began 
to beg for money and, none being forthcoming, 
started to pull at our coats and molest us. Two 
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of the Chinese were especially persistent, one 
jerking the Russian’s coat and the other making 
a barefaced effort to get his hands in my pockets. 
What a situation! It looked as though we two 
white men, unable even to exchange a word, 
would have to tackle the whole crowd of several 
hundred Chinese. Presently the Russian gave 
me a look which I interpreted to mean that there 
was nothing left to do but fight. The mere 


suggestion of such a thing unconsciously made’ 


me act, and in a flash I swung round on one of 
my assailants. My fist struck his chin, and down 
he went. Ideas fly in and out of a man’s brain 
in rapid succession in such moments, and I 
though: that now the Russian and I would 
inevitably have to fight the whole mob. But I was 
mistaken. I didn’t know my men, for the blow 
that floored my opponent dispersed the entire 
crewd ; they fled in all directions like a lot of 
rabbits! The crisis had passed, and the Russian 
and I made haste to the station, where we 
safely spent the night in the train. 

The next day we had more trouble. This time 
jit was with the railway police. I was showing 
za member of Chinese photographs to my Russian 
ifriend when a policeman came along and asked 
jn French--the language used by the railway 
employés—if he could see them. I acquiesced, 
thinking the officer was simply interested. He 
said he wanted to show them to some of his 
friends in another car. I gave my consent 
witha nod of the head, but as he had not returned 
at the end of an hour I went through the train 
to find him. He was showing them to a score of 
his countrymen, and said that he would bring 
them back ina few minutes, whereupon I returned 
to my car. Presently the policeman appeared, and 
returned all the pictures except two. These, he 
said, he wanted to keep. I protested, and he 
decame so angry that he attempted to take 
hack the photographs he had returned. The 
Russian came to my assistance, and we threw 
the policeman out of our compartment into the 


aisle of the car, where I tcok his number and 
told him that I would report him to Mr. Tze, 
the railroad official who had given me my pass. 
The fellow recognized Tze's name, and at once 
calmed down, saying that he would return the 
missing pictures immediately. He did not 
return, however, and I went after him again, 
only to learn that he had got off the train at the 
last station. The man was now beyond reach, 
and I had lost my two photographs. What 
earthly interest they had for him it is impossible 
to say. 

The second night our train went 
on a siding at Tchu Me Tien, 
a small isolated village. The 
station-master would not grant 
us permission to sleep in the car, so we had to 
put up at a Chinese inn. A Japanese hotel is 
a model of cleanliness ; the Chinese equivalent 
is usually the reverse. Our inn at Tchu Me Tien 
was the essence of filth, discomfort, and heat. 
The building was alive with naked and unwashed 
Chinese. Our bedroom was occupied by a 
dozen coolies, the beds were made from the 
hardest wood obtainable, the thermometer was 
hovering about the boiling-point, and the mos- 
quitoes were as numerous as raindrops in Oregon 
and as large as bats! With all these distractions, 
coupled with the fear of being robbed during 
the night by the proprietor of the hotel and his 
guests, neither the Russian nor myself—we rested 
on the same plank—got a wink of sleep. 

I left my Russian acquaintance at Hankow, 
and began rambling again by myself. I found 
an hotel in the Japanese concession of the city, 
and there I put up during my week's stay in 
Hankow, deteriorating into a simple tourist. 
I “did” Hankow, Wu Chang, and Han Yang, 
the cities on the opposite banks of the Yangtze 


A Chinese 
Inn. 


“I set out to see Nanking.” 
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River. Before leaving Hankow I presented my 
letter of introduction to Mr. Tze and obtained 
my steamship passaze down the river. I sailed 
on the steamer //sin Chang. 

Three days and three nights on the picturesque 
Yangtze as a first-class passenger, and the //sin 
Chang pulled into Nanking. Although my pass 
was good to Shanghai, I decided to leave the ship 
at Nanking and go on to the coast by train. 
I therefore landed, hailed a rickshaw, and gave 
instructions to the coolie to haul me to a Japanese 
hotel. 

American and European hotels were impossible 
for me on account of their high rates, and the 
Chinese hotels were out of the question because 
of their filth. ‘There are many Japanese in 
China, and each large city has at least one of 
their hotels, which are always clean and 
cheap. 

The Nanking Japanese hotel proved to be 
a difficult institution to find, for, after dragging 
me through about two-thirds of the streets of 
the town, the coolie admitted that he didn't 
know where it was. At last, however, 1 saw the 
Japanese Consul’s house, and directed my rick- 
shaw man to it. From the Consul I learned 
where the Japanese hotel lay, and in five minutes 
I was a properly registered guest of the place. 

: I retained the services of the 
The Hospitable rickshaw coolie, and with a map 

Scotchman. _ to aid me sct out to see Nanking. 

I passed through the ruins of 
the old Imperial city, where a few Manchus still 
reside, and out of the walls to the Ming tombs. 
The rickshaw slowly conveyed me along the 
avenue of hideous monuments erected over the 
graves of the late members of the Ming dynasty, 
and when I came to the end I alighted and 
ascended to the summit of the huge structure 
built over the remains of Woo Hung, the first 
emperor of the Ming line, who died some six 
hundred years ago. I sat down and gazed over 
the distant walls to the city of Nanking nestled 
in the mist. There 1 remained in deep reflection, 
my thoughts drifting across the Pacific to places 
where I had friends and relatives. Just at this 
moment a neatly-dressed Scotchman came along 
and sat down beside me. 

*“* What are you doing, old chap ? ” he inquired. 

“Just knocking about the country," I replied. 

“Are you going to Shanghai ?” 

“Yes; I shall probably go down to-morrow 
afternoon.” 

“‘ Where do you intend to stay while there ? ” 

“Oh, I suppose that I shall put up at some 
hotel.” 

“Live in Shanghai, and am going there in the 
Morning. Can’t you come and stay with me ?” 


I thanked him, but declined, giving as an 
excuse the fact that I had some friends whom 
I expected to meet. ‘The hospitable Scotchman 
persisted. 

“TL should be very pleased to entertain you,” 
he said. ‘ 1f you are unable to find your friends, 
be sure and look me up.” 

I am not of a suspicious nature, but when the 
stranger extended such an urgent invitation on 
so short an acquaintance I immediately decided 
that he must be some kind of “ bunco-steerer,” 
and intended to “ shanghai” me. 

“Thanks,” I told him. “ If I can t find my 
friends I shall look you up.” 

Shanghai is a city of a million and a half 
people, “and when the Scotchman—who didn't 
give me his name—left, I dismissed the incident 
from my mind, never expecting to see him again. 

Returning to my rickshaw, | I was soon again 
within the city walls, where I spent the remainder 
of the afternoon visiting the Gung Yuam, or 
old Examination Hall. 

This hall was one of the most interesting things 
I saw during my Chinese travels. Students 
from many provinces came here to take the 
Government examinations in the Chinese classics. 
The place consisted of rows of cells, where the 
candidates were sealed in for several days to 
write their essays. There were twenty-five 
thousand of these cells, sutlicient to accommodate 
the same number of students, and the whole 
institution covered several acres. In addition 
to the cells there were many buildings which 
were used by the Government officials and 
examiners. The place was last used in 1904, 
and since that time has rapidly decayed. It 
was the only one still remaining in China, and it 
is a pity that it is soon to be destroyed. 

My companion on the train to Shanghai was 
a Japanese. With the smattering of English he 
knew, coupled with the fragments of the Japanese 
language IT had picked up in Japan, we carried 
on a fairly intelligent conversation. From him 
I learned the address of a Japanese hotel in 
Shanghai, and he kindly offered to accompany 
me to it. We arrived in the big city, and in a 
moment were lost in the tremendous tides of 
humanity. I thought I had never seen so many 
people before. The Japanese conducted me to 
the hotel, and the proprietor consigned us to the 
same room. I didn't object; I was only 
surprised. 

Shanghai was in holiday attire, and throngs 
of people were celebrating the coronation of 
King George V. I walked the streets, watching 
the happy crowds, and a feeling came over me 
that I was distinctly “ out of it.” Everyone else 
seemed to be enjoying themselves, but I had nu 
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part in the celebrations. As I was thus musing, 
I heard a shout from the street. 

“Did you find your friends ?” 

It was the Scotchman whom I had met in 
Nanking ! 

“No!” I shouted back, and at once made up 
my mind to accept the stranger's invitation. I 
remembered that so far I had never been drugged 
or “ shanghaied,” and decided to take my 
chance. 

“Come on with me, then,” 
man. 

‘All right,” I replied. 

I returned to the Japanese hotel, settled my 
bill, and immediately moved into the Scotchman’s 
apartments. 

This mysterious man, whom I had held in 
such suspicion, and to whom I attributed 
such unworthy motives, turned out to be Mr. 
John E. Hall, a prominent importer of steel 
rails, and one of the most respected citizens of 
Shanghai. I entered Hall's spacious apartments, 
was introduced to several of his friends, and was 
svon seated at the dinner-table putting away one 
of the finest meals any mortal ever ate. Every- 
thing in the line of good food and good liquor 
graced Hall's table, and every convenience and 
comfort, from bathroom to billiard-table, was to 
be found in his residence. 

I was given a guest card to the Shanghai Club, 
the finest in the Far East; I had a ticket for 
the coronation service at the cathedral; I sat in 
a reserved seat and viewed the parade. 1 was 
taken to all the points of interest in the city, 
both by day and by night, and if there was 
anything on the map too good for me I didn't 
know it. This was a sample of hospitality hard 
to beat. And I had suspected Mr. Hall of being 
a shady character ! 

When it became time to move on, I made 
arrangements with the skipper of a British tramp 
steamer to take me to Hong-Kong, and before 
long I found myself on the shores of this beautiful 
island ready for new experiences. Hong-Kong 
proved to be a poor field for adventure, and after 
seeing the sights I went up the river to Canton. 
In both places I put up at Japanese hotels, where 
I thrived on Japanese diet at Japanese prices. 
Returning to Hong-Kong, after a few days along 
the water front, I sailed for Manila on a British 
tramp steamer. 

Before the ship got under way a United States 
quarantine officer made a cursory examination 
of the crew before she was allowed to leave for 
the Philippines. As he passed me he told me, 
without stopping, that I had malaria! This 
was cheerful news, for a Hankow doctor had 
told me that I had a touch of dry pleurisy, and 


said the Scotch- 


sian had prescribed a mixture 


a Canton ph 
for dysentery. 

I hadn't been feeling very well, which I attri- 
buted to the long period I had lived on Japanese 
and Chinese food, so I discounted the contra- 
dictory statements of the various physicians, 
and concluded that with good food and regular 
hours in Manila I should soon be in normal 
shape. 

However, I had no time to think 


Caught in of ailments, for the second day 

a Typhoon. out found the ship in the 
roughest sea I had ever ex- 

perienced. The captain informed me that we 


were on the outskirts of a typhoon, and that 
he had changed the course of the ship in order 
to run away from it. ‘Typhoons, which are 
common to the China Sea during the fall of the 
year, are tremendous whirlwinds, often several 
hundred miles in circumference, and when the 
weather prophets learn of their existence no 
ships are allowed to leave port. Ss 
however, got under way before any indications 
of the typhoon were evident. Ifa boat encounters 
the full fury of one of these terrific storms its 
chances of surviving are about one in a hundred. 

vas sitting on the deck, talking to the ship's 
doctor, when the steamer gave a lurch which 
threw us both headlong against the railing. 
Before we could find something to hold to, the 
ship pitched in the opposite direction, and we 
were thrown like rag dolls through the open 
hatchway upon a pile of cargo. ‘This was the 
first indication that we were in the vicinity of 
a typhoon. 

The sea became rougher and rougher, and I 
asked myself, if this was only the rim of a typhoon, 
what on earth would the centre of it be like ? 
All night the ship swayed and lurched, and the 
wind blew ata terrific rate. ‘The skipper remained 
on the bridge continuously. In the morning the 
sea, instead of being calmer, as we had all hoped, 
was ten times worse, and the captain announced 
that we were in the middle of the typhoon, and 
when asked what our chances were simply shook 
his head. 

The waves ran thirty and forty feet high, and 
constantly broke over the ship, dashing across 
the decks in a mad torrent. Occasionally a wave 
would break right over the top of the mess-room, 
which was perched high upon the stern of the 
boat, and the force of its impact seemed to promise 
that one more like it would crush in the sides 
of the labouring ship and end the strugyle. 
It was impossible to serve meals, and we all 
munched at pieces of bread or chunks of meat— 
any food we could lay our hands on. 

I had never imagined that the ocean coula 
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“The waves ran thirty and forty feet high, and constantly broke uver the ship, dashing across the decks ia a mad torreat.” 


become so terrific and a ship so helpless. Each 
time I saw the tremendous mountains of water 
rush towards the vessel I thought it was all 
over. ‘The steamer would dip and twist, and 
then, in some mysterious way, surmount the 
huge seas. 

What with the sea and the fearful wind, the 
ship’s engines were powerless, and she was swept 
about like a cork. To add to our perilous situa- 
tion, the engine-room was becoming flooded, 
although four pumps were frantically sucking 
out the water. Thus we battled with the typhoon 
for three days, not knowing when the end would 
come, but always living in the hope that the 
storm would blow itself out. 

Fortunately for us it did. During the third 
night the wind changed and it began to rain. 
I never saw rain in such quantities before, nor 
do I ever expect to see it again. Every drop was 


a blessing, however, for it did its share in quieting 
the waves, and it was only a few hours before 
the sea had abated to a point where comparative 
safety was reached and the ship was able to make 
some headway. 

The next day the sea had calmed down con- 
siderably, and the captain discovered that we 
had been driven five hundred miles out of our 
course. He headed the bow of the vessel towards 
Manila, and on the morning of the sixth day we 
sailed into port. We were all intact, but the 
gallant ship was a battered wreck. The Manila 
authorities had giveg us up as lost, and our 
experiences took up a column on the front page 
of each of the daily papers. 

In- Manila, in due course, Richardson joined 
me, after a little sight-seeing on his own in 
China, and we started out to look for new 
jobs. 


(To be continued.) 


“Strafing” a Zeppelin. 


By VICTOR PITT-KETHLEY 


The public hear all too little of the wonderful exploits of British airmen. 


Here is the full narrative 


of Lieutenant Marix's thrilling raid on Dusseldorf—where he destroyed a Zeppelin of the latest 
type—and his subsequent exciting experiences on the return journey. 


“ See QUADRON-COMMANDER D. A. 
WN SPENSER GREY, R.N., reports 
(¥) that, as authorized, he carried out, 
with Lieutenant R. L. G. Marix 
and Lieutenant S. V. Sippe, a 
successful attack on the Diisseldorf airship shed. 
Lieutenant Marix’s bombs, dropped from five 
hundred feet, hit the shed, went through the 
roof, and destroyed a Zeppelin. Flames were 
observed five hundred feet high, the result of 
igniting the gas of an airship. All three officers 
are safe, but their aeroplanes have been lost. 

“The feat would appear to be in every way 
remarkable, having regard to the distance— 
over a hundred miles—penetrated into country 
held by the enemy, and to the fact that a 
previous attack had put the enemy on their 
guard and enabled them to mount anti-aircraft 
guns.” 

In this brief official announcement the British 
Admiralty told the world of one of the most 
daring and successful air raids that lie to the 
credit of British flying men, and although some 
additional details have since leaked out from 
time to time, very few of the general public 
know much more about this brilliant exploit than 
is contained in the official account. Quite apart 
from the regulations that bind them to secrecy, 
our aviators are modest, reticent people, and 
officers will never speak of what they have done 
themselves, though they will tell you of other 
men’s brave deeds. It is now possible to publish, 
however, from various sources, an extended 
narrative of the Disseldorf affair, which will 
give our readers some idea of the difficulties and 
dangers of aerial warfare and the courage and 
resource of our airmen. 

It was known that there were Zeppelin sheds 
at Diisseldorf and Cologne, and it was believed 
that they housed several airships of the latest 
pattern, getting ready to be used against 
defenceless British towns in order to impress 
them with a due respect for German “ frightful- 
ness.” Orders went forth from headquarters that 
these sheds were to be located and, if possible, 
destroyed, with any aircraft they contained. 


The task was entrusted to the Royal Naval Air 
Service, and joyfully the flyers tuned up their 
*planes in readiness. The raid duly took place 
on September 23rd, but unfortunately the 
weather was very misty, and only one airman 
succeeded in reaching Dusseldorf, where, coming 
low down, he dropped his bombs on a shed and 
seriously damaged it. Apparently, however, 
the building was empty at the time, so that the 
excursion was somewhat of a disappointment. 
The second raid was planned for October 8th, 
a date that was forced upon the officers concerned 
by the fact that orders had been issued for the 
evacuation of Antwerp, and if the blow was not 
struck then it would be too late for any further 
operations from Belgian territory. The aero- 
drome outside Antwerp where the machines 
were housed was actually under fire, and for 
safety’s sake the officers had to be quartered 
elsewhere. On the night of October 7th the 
German bombardment of the city began, and 
the airmen got very little sleep, wondering when 
a shell was going to hit their domicile or demolish 
the precious ’planes on which so much depended. 
Fortunately, however, the projectiles found 
other billets, and in the grey light of dawn the 
three raiders made their last preparations, took 
aboard their store of bombs, and, amidst the 
good wishes of their comrades, started off on 
their perilous mission. Commander Grey and 
Lieutenant Marix flew what are known in the 
service as ‘‘ tabloids ”’—wicked-looking little 
single-seated Sopwith biplanes, capable of 


developing tremendous speed, while Sippe 
piloted a “B.E.,” the regulation British 
machine. 


It was not an ideal day for the enterprise by 
any means; there was a lot of mist and cloud 
about, but, as already stated, if the raid did not 
take place then it would have to be abandoned 
altogether, and the officers were anxious not to 
let the opportunity slip. 

Grey and Marix got away splendidly, but 
poor Sippe was not so fortunate. Soon after 
the start his engine began to miss-fire, and 
after a prolonged struggle with it in the air he 
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“Livid-coloured gas flames were bursting out of the shed and rising hundreds of feet in the air.” 
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had finally to 
give up the 
battle and get 
back as best he 
could, hoping 
that his com- 
tades would be’ 
able to carry out 
his part of the’ 
“strafing.” 
There is a good! 
deal of luck in 
aviation work, 
as every flyer 
will readily 
admit. 

Meanwhile, let 
us follow Marix 
on his swift 
scouting biplane. 
With his engine 
humming sweetly 
he sped on his 
way, flying 
mainly by com- 
pass and aneroid, 
for fog—the 
aviator’s worst 
enemy—lay 
thick over the 
countryside, so 
that he had very 
little idea of his 
locality. He 
had the utmost 
difficulty in 
steering a true 
course, and once 
or twice, when 
he came low 
down to spy out 
the land, he 
found himself 
almost in the 
tree- tops, and 
had to hurriedly 
rise again, won- 
dering all the 
time whether his 
enginewould hold 
out for the jour- 
ney, or whether 
he would be com- 
pelled to alight 
in the enemy’s 
territory and sur- 
render himself as 
a prisoner. 


Fortunately, however, the engine behaved 
splendidly, and at last, at a height of about five 
thousand feet, he found himself above Diissel- 
dorf. The air was clearer here, in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Khine, and he soon succeeded 
in locating the big Zeppelin shed that he had 
been commissioned to destroy. At once he 
forgot his engine, forgot all about the blizzard 
of fire he would shortly encounter, and concen- 
trated all his thoughts on the tricky business of 
dropping his bombs square on to the building 
that he hoped housed a “‘ Zepp.” 

Flying straight on, regardless of the fleecy 
shrapnel-bursts that began to dot the air around 
—the gunners below, warned by their previous 
experience, had speedily taken the alarm— 
Marix waited till he was quite near the shed, 
and then, with the utmost daring, dived straight 
for it. 

The little biplane simply shot downwards, 
developing an amazing speed. She left the 
shells bursting far above her, while the rifle-fire 
died right away; the spell-bound Germans 
were watching and waiting for the seemingly 
inevitable smash. 

Down, down, down dropped the machine, as 
though hurtling to her doom ; then, when only 
five hundred feet above the shed, the airman 
released his bombs, which fell straight and true 
clean through the roof. Next, grabbing at his 
levers, Marix turned the nose of the biplane 
sharply upwards, and she shot up into the air 
again with all the force of her headlong dive 
behind her. The gunners were left shooting 
aimlessly into the sky; the riflemen were too 
utterly astounded to fire at all till he was 
out of range. Suc amazing exhibition 
of pluck and skill was probably never seen 
before. 

Once on a level keel again, the young airman 
looked back anxiously. No sounds reached 
him, of course, owing to the roar of his engine, 
but sheets of livid-coloured gas flames were 
bursting out of the shed and rising hundreds of 
feet in the air—sure proof that a Zeppelin had 
been housed in the building and had been 
destroyed by the bombs. 

His mission was accomplished, and with a 
great joy in his heart Marix turned the little 
*plane westwards and hastened back to Antwerp 
to report. Unfortunately, however, on the 
homeward trip the good fortune that had 
hitherto served him so well deserted him. His 
jealously-hoarded supply of petrol began to 
Tun out, and with anxious eves he looked ahead, 
scanning the countryside for a rendezvous that 
had been arranged in the event of trouble. 

Finally he sighted it, at a point well clear of 
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Germans, and here a Belgian armoured car 
was waiting. Marix came down, sadly and 
reluctantly destroyed the faithful machine, and 
was taken back to the aerodrome in the armoured 
car. 

Meanwhile Lieutenant Grey, who set out at 
the same time as Marix, had gone on to Cologne, 
where, failing to locate the Zeppelin shed, 
owing to fog, he subjected the railway station 
to a severe bombing, in spite of heavy fire, and 
then flew back unhurt to Antwerp, where he 
arrived long before his colleague, who did not 
get in till evening. 

It might be thought that the airmen had had 
enough adventures for one day, but their 
troubles were by no means over. The fall of 
Antwerp was imminent, and it was necessary 
to abandon the aerodrome at once. Snipers 
were already “ potting ” at anyone who showed 
himself incautiously, and most of the men had 
been withdrawn earlier in the day. The German 
guns began to speak in earnest, the various 
machines standing in the grounds were shot to 
pieces, and when Marix arrived the officers 
delayed no longer, but stowed themselves into 
a waiting car and set out for the city. The 
dull sputter of rifle fire, punctuated by the 
heavier report of big guns, sounded from the 
rear, and every now and again a shell went 
screeching overhead through the dusk towards 
the doomed fortress. It was no time to linger, 
and the driver put on all the speed the car 
was capable of. 

Reaching Antwerp, the little party of airmen 
found they were almost too late ; all the troops 
had been withdrawn, and the enemy were 
momentarily expected. What was to be done ? 
One way of escape remained open—a_ bridge 
leading across a canal to the west, where their 
comrades were. Here, however, they found 
they had come literally from the frying-pan to 
the fire. The retreating Belgians had set alight 
the great oil-tanks at Hoboken, to prevent the 
oil from falling into the hands of the Germans, 
and now the flaming spirit was running along 
the top of the water in the canal, setting fire to 
everything combustible that it encountered. 
The dancing flames, curling round the piers of 
the bridge, were wafted by the slight breeze 
clean over the parapets on either side, forming 


a veritable arch of fire. Through this awe- 
inspiring inferno lay their only outlet to 
liberty. 


It was a terrible position to be in, but the 
fugitives did not hesitate. Increasing speed, 
the driver essaved to run the gauntlet. The 
heat was terrible ; in spite of the pace the paint 
crackled on the sides of the flying car, and the 
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skin on the officers’ hands and faces was blistered, 
though they crouched down to save themselves. 
Every moment they expected the car to catch 
fire, but luck was with them, and presently they 
had passed the danger-zone and were in the 


speed, the driver ran the gauntlet.” 


(Watson Charlton. 


cool night air once more, speeding westward to 


Ostend and a well-earned rest. Meanwhile, 
away in Diisseldorf, the wrathful Germans were 
mourning the loss of a brand-new airship, the 
first Zeppelin ever destroyed by an aeroplane. 


The island-dotted coast at Pope's Harbour. 


The Land of Sleep. 


By LACEY AMY 


Though it is one of the oldest parts of Canada and its coast has been settled for two hundred 
ears, Nova Scotia to-day 1s among the least known and visited regions of the great Dominion. 
ts interior is still dense forest, railways and roads are few and far between, and there are practically 


no industries. 


In this article Mr. Amy describes a trip along the railwayless southern coast, 


through a sparsely-inhabited, wonderfully beautiful country, full of memories of an historic past, 


but now slumbering and decadent. 


That this veritable «Land of Sleep” exists in the twentieth 


century will come as a surprise even to many Canadians. 


WROM a high board fence a large 
weather-beaten sign, “‘ Eastern Shore 
Coach,” broke in hopefully on sundry 
misgivings as to the small coastal 
steamer covering the first stage from 
Halifax eastward along the railwayless south 
coast of Nova Scotia. It suggested an unex- 
pected and therefore doubly welcome alternative. 
To the Canadian mind it pictured a double- 
decked vehicle of the time of Dickens, with 
four horses, spectacular yards of flourishing 
whip in the hands of an expert driver, a winding 
horn, a boot, a guard, and other pleasantly- 
antiquated associations of our forefathers across 
the water. We made inquiries. The coach 
would leave the yard the next morning at six, 
the woman said. We could picture it—whip 
and horn and outside seats and all. We would 
coach, by all means. 

At six-fifteen, in the remnants of a night’s fog, 


two ordinary double-seated two-horsed light 
wagons crawled into the narrow streets. There 
was no whip, no horn, no guard, no choice of 
outside or inside seats. It was disappointing. 
Half an hour later we were on the ferry to Dart- 
mouth, the unoccupied seats of both wagons 
piled with mail-bays. We were “ coaching ” for 
the first time in our lives. 

Ahead of us stretched a thousand miles of 
zigzag coastline, two hundred miles of winding 
road, leading through the oldest part of Canada, 
a coast with more than two centuries of active 
habitation to its credit,and still without a railway 
—unvisited, unknown, more sparsely peopled 
than a century ago, sleeping after generations of 
industry. The time was when Halifax was the 
symbol of British authority in North America, 
and the south-east coast was its recruiting- 
ground, sending thousands of hardy sailors to 
man the warships that warded off French 
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aggression and American privateering. Most of 
the rest of Canada was unheard of and uncared for 
then. Now the scanty population of this strip 
of Nova Scotia coast sits back and listens hungrily 
to the tales of its sons who have deserted it for 
the “ call of the West ” or the cities that did not 
exist when it was in its prime. 

Our first goal, twenty-eight miles ahead, was 
Musquedoboit Harbour—a typical assortment of 
the alphabet discouraging the efforts of the novice 
and pronounced according to no rule known out- 
side the locality. .The French and the Indians 
were about when names had to be selected in this 
region, and the resultant compromise with the 
succeeding English demands experience for pro- 
nunciation. Chezzetcook, Petpeswick, Jeddore, 
Mushaboon, Necumteuch, Ecumsecum, Newdy 
Quoddy are samples of unconventionality calling 
for delicate treatment. We—the Woman-who- 
Worries and I—modestly exhibited a large 
Government map when making inquiries. It 
saved time and prevented confusion. 

That first score of miles presented us with a 
fair sample of the country ahead. It was a 
dreamland of solitude on the left hand—the 


grass-grown ruins where stone houses had once 
stood. Everywhere there were glimpses of 
island-dotted ocean—and throughout the way 
bumps and rocks and uncontrolled streams and 
blazing sun. It was generally delightful, with 
sufficient physical consciousness to preclude dis- 
interested dozing—perhaps the ideal combination 
for the appreciative traveller. 

At “Fourteen and a Half Mile House” we 
changed horses. For two hundred miles the 
coach carries to the residents their tri-weekly 
mail, changing horses every fourteen miles or 
thereabouts at roadhouses that honourably admit 
such discrepancies in distance as half a mile. 
Simple honesty is in the atmosphere here, and 
the right kind of traveller sighs with satisfaction 
—except where the honesty is backed by nothing 
more substantial than ignorance. Every two 
or three miles we dropped mail-bags bulging with 
the evidences of a popular parcel-post system, but 
since we were loaded for two hundred miles of 
such post-offices, the relief of the first’ twenty- 
eight miles was not material. We swung into 
Musquedoboit Harbour at noon with our wagons 
still top-heavy. 


The “coach,” with its piled-up mail bags, that took the Author part of the way along the coast road. 


north—with crowding bush, beautiful lakes, and 
ragged hills; on the south was a narrow fringe 
of fishing villages, with decrepit orchards round 


That harbour is the first settlement of conse- 
quence east of Halifax,and promises in the future 
to attain some popularity as a summer resort for 


The “Fourteen and» Half Mile 


louse 


the weary Haligonian. 
Like all the coastal 
villages it is strung along 
the road for several 
miles, but it glories in 
two stores and a first- 
class stopping-place. It 
is also exceedingly 
picturesque, with its 
deserted wmill, its 
precipitously - banked 
river, and its fourteen 
miles of harbour. It 
also affords the lure of 
a mill-dam where 
speckled trout of four 
or five pounds can be 
hauled out simply by 
jerking a bare hook up 
and down, “ Jigging” 
may not be a sports- 
man’s recreation, but 
the fish gave no signs of 
it on the tabie. 

The sawmill was idle. Therein lies one of the 
tragedies of this ancient coast. All along stand 
huge sawmills, representing many thousands of 
pounds of English capital, controlling many 
hundreds of thousands of acres of bush-land— 
the one at Musquedoboit alone possessed the 
rights to three hundred and fifty thousand— 
and almost all of them are silent and going to 
ruin. Except where the large timber is cleared 


One of the many abandoned sawmills of the “Land of Sleep.” 
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out, it is the old story of 
overcapitalized enter- 
prises, recklessly managed 
by men inexperienced in 
Canadian requirements, 
and suddenly dropped 
when profits failed to 
appear. Sawmills were 
constructed at a cost 
many times what wisdom 
would warrant, expenses 
were incurred out of all 
reason, and British 
methods were forced upon 
a district that would 
not accommodate itself to 
them. At Sheet Harbour, 


Ship Harbour, and many other points we came 
upon deserted buildings that had once given 
employment to hundreds of men, their rotting 
timbers now rattling idly in the wind. 

At Musquedoboit we bade farewell to the 
“coach.” Our plan was to tramp, stopping 
where we wished as long as pleased us, handing 
over to the coach the transportation of our 
baggage. We discovered that we had done better 
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than we thought in avoiding the boats. The  sea-arms jutting in every half mile, often to 
wharves were in every case miles from the stop- the depth of fifteen miles or more ; and, care- 
ping-places, and a horse could not have been — lessly meandering along, with no apparent 
hired for any regard for 
price at more anything but 
than one or two that the sea be 
places. Horses, somewhere 
in fact, were a within range, 
novelty, and the road pro- 
even oxen were gresses,wander- 
rare; road ing over hills 
trafic of any that might 
sort was scarce. easily have 
And it must be been avoided 
remembered with a saving 
that the road of length and 
we were travel- trouble,dipping 
ling was the into steep 
only land trail valleys that 
within seventy- offer no excuse 
five miles. even for ap- 
Northward, proach, jogging 
right to the in and out 
north shore along the shore, 
district of Nova crossing sea- 
Scotia, lay arms by means 
nothing but of embank- 
untracked ments and short 
forest where bridges, be- 
moose and bear . neath which 
abound—the A specimen of local transport. the tide rushes 
best moose at times like a 
country in America. That road is a thing to millrace. A village, therefore, but a few hun- 
marvel at. Throughout its entire length it is dred yards away across the water may be five 


Not the dry bed of a torren’, but the King’s highway as seen in the “Land of Sleep.” 


doubtful if one can find a straight quarter of a — miles distant by the road. That is one of the 
mile. The south coast of Nova Scotia is a reasons for the lack of appreciation of this one 
suw-toothed meeting of land and water, with lone thoroughfare. During our tramp we 


walked for days without a sign of any vehicle 
but the coach, and in places the road was 
grown over with grass that showed only the 
marks of the tri-weekly passage of the mail. 
Reaching a settlement is so much more rapid by 
water, and there is so little need for horses among 
these fisher-folk, that the highway is a monopoly 
of the stage and the telephone wire that clings to 
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the bed they cut for themselves almost blocked 
the way. We had but to stoop at scores of places 
to obtain a clear, cold drink. Boulders a foot 
high were met with frequently, and in one 
place, in the heart of an important settlement, the 
rocky way led us to imagine for a minute that 
we had wandered into a dry stream-bed. It was 
all very unconventional and natural—but not 


Oxen, rather than horses, provide means of transport, but vehicles of any kind are scarce. 


it every mile of the way. In two hundred miles 
we met but six vehicles, apart from the stage. 
It was a bad road. A superlative adjective 
could not go too far. The favourite occupation 
of the Government seemed to be the employment 
of gangs of men every five or ten miles, whose 
duty it was temporarily to cover up the worst 
spots. In eight miles I counted twenty bridges 
and culverts gone, although in certain sections 
progress was under way towards the construction 
of permanent cement bridges. How the mail- 
driver manages to get along at all hours of the 
night would puzzle the uninitiated. He claims 
that the horses do it, but it would seem that 
Providence must have an extensive hand in 
the phenomenon. Limpid little streams flowed 


unimpeded across and down the roadway, until 
Vol. xxxviii—6. 


the best of walking, and hideous to ride over. 
Everybody complained ; nobody used the road. 
Pretty nearly every family was drawing Govern- 
ment pay for pseudo repairs that left opportunity 
for more pay next year. 

Setting out from Musquedoboit Harbour one 
afternoon ona short walk of eight miles to Jeddore 
Oyster-Ponds, the Woman-who-Worries and I 
fell immediately under the spell of the coast. 
In and out of the unbroken bush, flashing every 
now and then into full view of the ocean, with 
tiny villages breaking in unexpectedly and ex- 
tending themselves for miles under modifications 
of the same name, we passed along to the accom- 
paniment of distant cowbells, tumbling water, 
dashing breakers, and sighing trees. We learned 
to listen for the cowbells, for they told of 
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The waterwheel of an abandoned mill. 


approaching settlements long before we burst 
on them suddenly from close forest. Every few 
miles a white church steeple peeped above the 
hills. It was the most “churchy ” district in 
Canada, and every church a wonderful touch of 
quiet peace and simplicity in a rugged view. 
Whatever the builders may have omitted in the 
way of expensive windows and architecture, they 
more than made up for by the selection of the 
sites. Mile after mile we would tramp, with not 
a sign of man’s handiwork in view save the half- 
hidden steeple of a church. We came to believe, 
when we knew the people better, that the outward 
form may have its influence. 

After a long, lonesome tramp we suddenly 


opened up an ex- 
quisite arm of the 
sea, with a little 
picnic under way on 
its shore—a dozen 
children and as 
many adults. It was 
a touch of life we 
were in a mood to 
appreciate. 

At Jeddore we 
experienced the 
first inconvenience 
of uncertain road- 
houses. Inall Nova 
Scotia, save in the 
city of Halifax, 
there is no licence 
to sell liquor. Else- 
where the traveller 
suffers little from 
that in the way of 
accommodation, but along the south-east coast 
it left no excuse for an inn. In the vicinity of 
Halifax there was no lack of roadhouses, but 
farther along the problem of finding a place 
whereat to sleep and eat became the nightmare 
of the trip. We had been told of a stopping-place 
at Jeddore, and there the coach had dropped our 
baggage, as directed. From the steps before a 
chilly-looking door it faced us when we arrived— 
as did a woman who stubbornly refused to take 
us in. Her obstinacy, we discovered later, was 
largely due to the occurrence of a wedding in the 
house the day before. With hearts filled with 
foreboding we plodded along, begging a bed. 
Finally, we got it. When we returned for our 


Ship Harbour, a relic of dead-and-gone industry. 
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Sheet Harbour, the 
terminus of the first 
coach route, 


A schooner on the rocks— The coast is very dangerous, and many tragedies occur 
in bed weather. 
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baggage the inhospitable woman informed us 
that she would not have seen us suffer for a 
place to sleep ! 

Jeddore Oyster-Ponds is one of the beauty- 
‘spots of the coast. But they are all picturesque. 
Each has its peculiar claims. The oyster-ponds 
are no more. A sawmill came along, built a 
dam, and the oysters died from the sawdust and 
from lack of salt water. Their bleached shells 
still lie there as relics of an ancient industry. 

The following day another typical experience 
faced us. Starting out for Ship Harbour with 
instructions to stop at the four-mile point for 
dinner, we found ourselves at four miles (by my 


Ship Harbour drowses on the memories of 
past glories. There is the wreck of a mill, the 
wreck of an imposing wharf, a wrecked dam. 
It still retains a reputation for its salmon- 
fishing, but little else except its stopping-place. 
It tops the end of a harbour that provides every- 
thing in the way of scenery. Setting out one 
morning down one side of the harbour we wound 
through four miles of an exquisite blending of 
water and bush and tree-crowned island. Out in 
the mirrored waters herring-boats were counting 
their spoil. Hanging on the fence was the horn 
used to call the ferry that would put us across 
the three-quarters of a mile of inlet at the coach - 


Drying fish on frames, a common sight in the villages 


pedometer) a mile into the heart of the most 
desolate wilderness of bush and rock encountered 
along the entire route. We kept on, mile after 
mile, weak with hunger—for we had eaten no 
meat for a day and a half, and little else—until 
we began to fear that we had drifted into a trail 
through the interior. Shortly after two, as we 
were debating whether to turn back, a road-gang 
came into view, and, immediately beyond them, 
Ship Harbour. Instead of four miles for dinner 
we had come twelve. 

But the dinner we ate was worth travelling 
for. Breaking unexpectedly on a Mrs. Newsome, 
burdened with a husband stricken only the pre- 
vious day with a paralytic stroke, we were served 
the best meal of our trip. The Mrs. Newsomes 
are too few in this world, 


road. We had dinner at Tangier, where a couple 
of gold-mines introduce an unsightly element into 
the landscape, and supper at Spry Bay, in home- 
like surroundings that offered sufficient attrac- 
tion for a visit of weeks. We had come twenty- 
three miles of rocky trudging since morning, but 
not a foot of it was uninteresting. 

But gradually the roughness of the way 
began to tell. The new shoes of the Woman- 
who-Worries showed unmistakable signs of 
protest. Something must be done, or our 
walking expedition was over. There was 
not a shoemaker within fifty miles, and no 
shoes to buy. A fisherman drove in a few 
tacks. Ten miles farther we came to the largest 
settlement in the eighty miles from Halifax— 
Sheet Harbour. An imposing Catholic church 


«stands aloft at the tip of the harbour, a huge, 
deserted sawmill beyond ; there are three stores 
in the village, and two stopping-places. Surely 
there would be a cobbler. We learned of a 
‘citizen who worked in the mine by day and cut 
\hair by night. He had been known to mend 
sshoes as well. He mended ours. What was 
lacking in finish proved to be made up in staunch- 
ness of leather and multitude of tacks. We could 
understand why he worked all night on the job. 

From Sheet Harbour the country changes. 
Everything is wilder, more barren, more lonely, 
and with it the accommodation deteriorates. 
There might be a reason for travelling westward 
towards Halifax; there can be no excuse for 
facing the ri:ing sun, for in that direction lie 
the outskirts of everything and, farther east, 
scores of miles of roadless coast. The highways 
became worse in spots than ever before, and some- 
times better from sheer lack of usage. The bush 
was more dense and frequent, with here and there 
stretches of wild barrens that grew nothing but 
rocks and small spruce trees. 

At the end of one day’s walk we intended to 
spend the night at Harrigan’s Cove, but the dis- 
jointed, tumbledown settlement offered no in- 
ducement for better acquaintance. In a dense 
ocean fog, with the fog-horns from the coast 
lighthouses sending out their booming, dismal 
‘signals, we moved on in the gathering darkness 
into a country new to us, along a road that was 
difficult to follow even in daylight, the fog so 
thick we could scarcely see each other. It was 
only five miles, but it was a dripping, lonely, 
indefinite distance that might, in the way of 
locally-estimated distances, have spun out into 
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¢ight or ten. But we got there, and our reward 
was the onky modern bed we slept in along the 
coast. 

The following morning we came on onc of the 
not unusual incidents of that stormy region—a 
schooner ashore. In the fog it had struck and 
was now lying on its side, with a chance of life 
should the waters stay quiet. The record of 
wrecks on that dangerous coast can never be 
written. It was a few miles away at Liscomb 
Harbour that only a few weeks before an ill- 
fated lightship had gone down with all on board. 
A new buat, on its way under its own steam from 
its builders in England to the Canadian Govern- 
ment, it had encountered one of the south-coast 
storms. The wreckage was found off Liscomb, 
and a few bodies, and nothing more is known of 
the details of the disaster. 

Once a bear-cub stood in the middle of the 
road and stared at us, gambolling off into the 
forest at our approach. Through Ecumsecum 
and Necumteuch and their like we trudged in a 
cold,raw wind. It was six miles to Marie Joseph, 
we were told. Again and again it was “ just along 
a little.” We found that it was close to thirteen 
miles, and when, by heedless directions, we were 
sent another two miles around a headland, we 
were prepared for our dinner by two o'clock. 

The life of Marie Joseph is one of strict sim- 
plicity and trust in Providence. Cod, herring, 
lobsters, swordfish, anything in the way of fish 
is the fisherman’s game, and most of the citizens 
were doing well enough without over-exertion. 

The setting-in of cold, wet weather here drove 
us to the “coach” again. Our first stage was 
one to remember. In the care of a driver 


EK 


A wypical river mouth, picturesque, peaceful, and full of fine salmon. 
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who had suffered no apparent deprivation from 
the lack of licensed bars we dashed dlong a road 
that, for roughness, eclipsed the worst we had 
hitherto covered. Wildly up and down un- 
graded hills we swayed and surged, the horses 
lashed to greater effort in the middle of slopes 
that threatened to throw us on the animals’ 
backs. To protect ourselves from the flying 
lash we opened an umbrella; from the stones 
and ruts there was no protection within our 
control. A narrow shave of hitting a rock that, 
had we struck it, would have landed us in the 
adjacent barrens was acknowledged only by an 
oath. “ This isn’t the life for me,” explained 
our Jehu; “I’m a sea-going man. If this 
road gets any worse I’m going back to it.” We 
were ready to regret 
just then that Nature 
had not hastened its 
operations. In half an 
hour, over such a road, 
we did five miles. Next 
time we decided we 
would sooner traverse it 
on hands and knees than 
trust that driver again. 

Twenty miles with 
another driver saw us 
at Sherbrooke, the 
largest village east of 
Halifax, beautifully 
situated in a deep valley 
beside the river of the 
same name. 

From there eastward 
the country is largely 
barrens. We preferred 
to strike the railway, 
away to the north, by 
a forty-two mile stage. 
That morning’sdrive was 
over a road that would 
do credit to any country, both for condition and 
scenery. For miles it clings to a river, for miles 
more it skirts a lake nestling in the hills, and 
three miles of it is a continuous stiff climb to the 
brow of a hill where local tradition claims a daily 
rain all the year round. Eight of us were packed 
in a “ rig” with two seats, the driver and myself 
clinging precariously to the dashboard for twenty 
miles. At that point lived the stage-owner—a 
most obvious provision for “milking” the 
traveller. The stage left Sherbrooke at 4 a.m., 
before breakfast was possible. At his home the 
driver changed horses, collected the fare, and 
invited us in to the most impossible, most 
expensive breakfast in southern Nova Scotia. It 
is a warning to the traveller to carry a biscuit. 


But even that breakfast could not spoil the 
pleasures of the seven hours’ ride. 

The eastern half of the south coast of Nova 
Scotia is not a tourists’ paradise. There is as 
yet no need for the accommodation the holiday- 
maker demands. ‘The beds are not of the kind 
most people prefer, but the meals, as a rule, are 
surprisingly eatable. The difficulty of securing 
fresh meat is the most serious obstacle in the way 
of satisfying fare. There is little stock, and a 
“killing” is an event. At the outskirts of one 
settlement we came upon the last rites, ana 
happened to mention it at the next roadhouse. 
The proprietor rushed away, and three hours later 
we ate a steak from the animal. It was, without 
doubt, “fresh” meat. There was a pretty 


A Gsherman and his family. 


uniform cleanl'ness and an evident desire to be 
hospitable and kindly. The scenery cannot be 
beaten, and the natural wildness of the country 
is especially attractive. 

Habitation confines itself closely to the water’s * 
edge, for there is no industry but fishing, save 
for two or three gold-mines and a very few work- 
ing sawmills. One confusing characteristic is the 
length of the villages, which necessitates inquiring 
for the house you want rather than for the village. 
Some settlements extend four or five miles, and 
the situation is further complicated by the adop- 
tion ofa nomenclature that recognizes as essential 
certain qualifications, usually of location. For 
instance, there are, in succession, Ship Harbour 
Lake, Ship Harbour, Lower Ship Harbour, and 


Lower Ship Harbour East, the whole covering 
by road a distance of more than twelve miles, 
with great stretches of intervening bush and 
water. It demands a minuteness of inquiry 
that is in itself confusing. 

Jn their unplastered houses the fisherfolk 
éntertain the stranger with a kindliness: that 
takes one eager to overlook the limitations of 
the accommodation. Dependent entirely on the 
tun of fish, they accept everything with a resigna- 
tion that is not always convineing, but is in- 
:variably becoming. Adversity nds them un- 
prepared. Fhe story of one fisherman is typical. 
Burnt out by a bush fire, he was unable to pay 
for the repair of his beat ; and he would not 
borrow. So the boat was sold, and now he shares 
a hetring-boat with a relative. He is still 
hopeful at sixty-five. 

Sickness claims its heavy toll among the 
helpless villagers. There are but a couple of 
doctors in as many hundred miles, their trans- 
portation being by motor-boat. A patient who 
can be moved is taken to the hospital at Halifax. 
An operation demands a surgeon from the same 
city, and is therefore usually prohibitive. 
Tuberculosis and cancer are d ead scourges for 
which there i$ no local relief. 

And yet the people are cheery and pleasant, 
and they have their local amusements. A sign 
on the side of a building announced one of them: 
“ There is going to be a pie sochel and ice cream 
and Fuge war the good of the church thursday 
even at the Hall, 23 July, and anyone wishing a 
dance can have one at Mr. Samuel Breens at the 
Lake side.” 

My cam ra was a never-ending source of in- 
tere t. I discovered that a photographer had 
passed along the coast a couple of years before, 
taking pictures of school groups and selling them 
to the eager children. Everywhere I was bom- 
barded with requests, all the people offering to 
pay. One boy chased me for a mile—I could see 
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him running far back on the road—with a request 
from his mother that I would return to take a 
picture of the family.“ There've been two new 
babies since the last man was along,” he urged. 
A fisherman begged for a picture with the 
mournful reminder that he had a “ fine family 
back there, andone never knows when something 
might happen one of them.” He won his point. 

The coast is dotted with evidences of better 
times. All along the way the grass-covered 
ruins of houses stand as mute testimony of the 
time when this coast was the best part of 
Canada. And added to them are newer houses 
by the score, their windows boarded up, their 
paint gone ; and little stores that have long since 
ceased to traffic. So many of the younger 
generation have gone west, leaving the old homes 
to fall to ruin with the death of the old people. 
The little steamers plying along the coast fetch 
from Halifax almost everything the people 
think they need. and they and the parcel-post 
between them have sounded the death-knell of 
the local merchant. In two hundred miles there 
are not more than a dozen stores. 

At fall of dusk we came, at a lonely part of 
the road, on a tumbledown shack, with a ruined 
group of buildings about it. Many, many years 
ago it had been a fine residence, with its stables 
and outhouses. But now not a sign was to be 
seen that it was not deserted like the rest. As 
we looked, however, an old, bent man came 
tottering through a door with a broken hinge. 
He glanced at us with aimless wonder, gathered a 
few sticks in his thin hands, and tottered back. 
Through the curtainless window we could see 
him place the faggots in the stove, slowly, in- 
differently, and presently a puny smoke twined 
from the chimney. He leant down to the 
window to stare lifelessly at us once more, in his 
eyes the vagueness of the memories that are now 
his only possessions. It was an epitome of the 
atmosphere of the coast. 
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By E. P. WHALLEY. 


ILLYSTRATBD BY CHARLES B. 
MONTFORD. 


An amusing account of the trials and tribulations 
which befell. two young Britishers who ran a 
newspaper in the wilds of British Columbia in its 
early days. They had “correspondents” who 
wrote vitriolic personalities and, made the office a 
bear-garden, subscribers and advertisers who paid 
in kind, while, at times, prowling wild animals 
upset the daily routine. 


=a HE Miner, of Da Capo, B.C., was the 
| paper that Ian MacTavish and I went 
| into partnership to buy. Neither of 
j} us had much capital, but by means 
~ of giving a town lot in part pay- 
ment, a mortgage at twelve per cent. on this, 
and a chattel mortgage at fifteen per cent. on 
that, we managed to scrape up enough money 
to complete the purchase. 

We were both, in our own opinion, well fitted 
for the task before us. Mac was rather handi- 
capped by having just left college, where he had, 
in his time, contributed to his University maga- 
zine. I,on the other hand, had done some little 
—very little—newspaper work on the coast, and 
had acquired a practical knowledge of the art 
of printing in my early youth with the help of 
a five-pound ‘‘ Do-your-printing-at-home ”’ out- 
fit, so there was nothing about running a paper 
that I did not know. 

I was to be editor and Mac business-manager, 
a position for which he was well suited. He was 
a Scotchman, and a good man of business, for 
he had taken a- college course of bookkeeping. 
Altogether, we were very pleased with ourselves 
and very confident of success, and though in 
our opening number we modestly quoted “‘ ’Tis 
not in mortals to command success,” we didn’t 
really believe a word of it. 

The Miner had been printed on an old press of 
the hand-inking, mangle type, but our prede- 
cessors had, shortly before selling out to us, 
ordered a foot-power, self-inking, bed-and-platen 
press, and this had now arrived at Robson, some 
thirty miles from Da Capo, from which place it 
had to be brought in by mule pack-train. 

The press had been invoiced by the manu- 
facturers as “ 1 So-and-so Printing Press, K.D.,” 


\ 


“He hurled himself down a steep gravel bank.” 


and the “ K.D.,” had bothered us not a little, 
until we found that the letters meant no worse 
than “knocked down,” or taken apart, which 


“They started for town at a jog-trot.” 


was convenient, as it enabled us to arrange the 
loads for the mules with the greater ease. The 
flywheel, however, was not ‘‘K.D.’d,’ and 
weighed some two hundred and fifty pounds. We 
got it loaded at last on the biggest and strongest 
mule in the train, and started for home. 

The mule, Job by name, was very unhappy 
about it; he didn’t like the work at all. His 
load would slip from one side of the pack-saddle 
to the other, and wouldn't give him a fighting 
chance. At last he grew tired of it and threw up 
his contract. He hurled himself down a steep 
gravel bank, flywheel and all, and then and there 
died, twelve miles from Da Capo! 

Mac and I had quite a time of it getting 
that heavy wheel back on to the trail. 
Mac derived much satisfaction from com- 
paring our labours with those of some 
gentleman in the classics, who had some 
similar trouble of his own. I had never 
known the man myself, and was far more 
interested in wondering how we were going 
to get the thing into town, even when we 
had it once more on the trail. 
Our struggles were watched by 
two Chinamen, who found us 
more interesting than the task 
of washing for gold in the 
gulch below. At length one of 
them spoke. 

“Him mule, him heap no 
good. Him China man, him 
heap good. How muchee you 
pay him tote him ? ”—here he 
whirled his arm round in a 
circle—“ Sabby ? ” 
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“Me pay plenty cash,” said I; “‘ two 
. dollar. Heap good plenty cash. Sabby ? ” 

I would have given him ten with pleasure, 
but never thought he would tackle the job. 

“Two dollar no good,” said he; ‘‘ John 
tote him floor. Heap cheap. Sabby ? ” 

“ Three,” said I. 

“* Aw litey,” said he, and started off to 
his shack, returning with a very stout pole. 
on which the two Chinamen soon had the 
flywheel slung, and with a man at either 
end of it started for town at a joy-trot. 
They landed in our office in half the time 
that the mule had taken to do his part 
of the journey, and didn’t seem a bit like 
dying over it, either. 

This office of ours is, perhaps, worthy of 
a word or two. It was the first frame build- 
ing that Da Capo had to boast of. It had 
been built in the winter, of undressed, un- 
seasoned lumber, the space between the 
boards being covered by battens. The 

heat of summer had caused a vast amount of 
shrinkage, so that it was not at all necessary 
to go to a window to look out of doors. This 
was no great matter when the weather was 
warm, but with the thermometer at fifteen 
degrees below zero, so much airiness had its 
drawbacks, especially when we found, as was 
frequently the case, that our beds were covered 
with two or three inches of drifted snow. But the 
snow was dry, and we soon got used to it. When 
it came to “sticking type,” however, with a 
blizzard concentrated on one’s left elbow, whilst 
one’s right side was slowly browning with the heat 
of a red-hot box-stove placed within two feet of 


“Our beds were covered wits two of three inches of drifted snow” 
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the type-case, it really did seem as if things 
might be a little more comfortable. 

We began our career as journalists, however, 
in the spring, so that these little incidents did 
not come along to annoy us until everything was 
in good running order. 

‘The organization of our staff of correspondents 
was not an easy matter. ‘They seemed to think 
that any time was a good time to send in their 
“copy.” The matter they sent us, too, was 
frequently of a nature that we hardly cared to 
publish as it stood, whilst any editing was re- 
garded as a personal insult, to be instantly re- 
sented by the resignation of their “ position on 
the staff.” It was Mac’s idea that we should 
try to “ draw them together,’ and with this end 
in view he urged them, when in town, always 
to look upon the Miner 
office as their head- 
quarters—as their home, 
in fact. This invitation 
was heartily accepted. 
But as our correspon- 
dents seldom or never 
came to town except on 
business connected with 
the purchase of spiritu- 
ous liquors, in largish 
quantities, for immediate 
personal consumption, 
our home-life was some- 
times not so quiet and 
uneventful as it might 
have been. Our Kokanee 
correspondent, for in- 
stance—a young and 
genial Englishman, six- 
foot-three in his socks, 
with twenty stone rest- 
ing on the soles of his 
boots — always showed 
the home-like feeling 
that possessed him by 
upsetting a newly-filled case of brevier type on 
to the editorial table. One of our printers— 
wages were seven and a-half dollars a day then— 
could sort it out in a couple of days, and the 
change of work was a relief to him. 

The deficiencies of our correspondents were 
compensated for, to some extent, by the cheerful- 
ness and alacrity with which the general public 
supplied us with due notice of the occurrence of 
any event of interest. 

Early one afternoon I was out for a stroll, 
not a quarter of a mile from the office, having 
taken a rifle with me on the off-chance of 
shooting grouse, when, on rounding a bend of 
the trail, I met two miners of my acquaintance, 


He upset a newly-filled case of brevier type on to the 
ed torial table.” 


who were making tor town at the top of their 
speed. 

“‘ Halloa !”’ cried one. 

“There you are!” shouted the other. 

“ Morning,” said I, trying to stop them. 

What's the hurry ?”” 

They didn’t wait to answer, and thinking that 
a “snap-shot interview” might be of interest 
] started to follow them, when the man in the rear 
turned his head and ejaculated :— 

* Bears !” 

As I involuntarily glanced round I was as- 
tonished to find that 
where I had first halted, 
and travelling fast, were 
two silver-tip bears ! 

As soon as they saw 
me they reared up on 
their hind-quarters and 
prepared for battle. 

T had no time to think 
of running away, and 
very little chance of 
escaping had I done so, 
for the shambling gait 
of a bear, slow as it 
seems, is tireless, and 
carries the animal over 
the ground at a speed 
that a man cannot keep 
up forany distance. In- 
deed, the only way to 
escape the pertinacious 
attentions of a grizzly (of 
which the silver-tip is a 
variety) is to climb upa 
tree, or to run at full 
speed along the side of 
a steep hill, when the 
creature is hampered by 
the lop-sided position in 
which it has to travel 
to follow on your trail. 

Tat once raised my rifle, a ‘440 Marlin repeater, 
and let fly at the heart of the bigger of the two. 
The bullet struck its left wrist and deflected from 
the body. 

With a grunt of pain and anger it dropped on 
its forefeet, but finding its paw broken sat up 
again. Inthe meantime the smaller and younger 
bear was making for me, so I had a shot at him, 
aiming over the top of the head between the 
shoulders, in the hope of breaking its back. 

In the hurry of the moment, however, I fired 
low, and the result was that the animal fell, 
stunned, with a scar all the way up his forehead. 

The two miners had turned on hearing the 
first shot, and one of them rushed up to the 


fallen bear, intending to finish him off with his 
axe, which he had drawn from his pack. 

Before he could get within striking distance 
the wounded bear was on his hind legs ready for 
another round. The blow was warded off with 
a swift upward motion of the fore-arm and the 
axe itself sent spinning into the bush. 

I could not fire, as the man was directly be- 
tween me and my target, so I turned my atten- 
tion for a moment to the bear with the broken 
paw, which had been growling the while and biting 
at its wound. I fired two shots rather wildly, 
breaking the right shoulder-blade with the first, 
and by the merest chance reaching the brain, 
through the right eye, with the second. 

The bear fell with a terrific thump, and I was 
at liberty to turn and see what was going on 
behind me ; for by this time the young bear had 
attacked the man who had had the axe, and was 
some four or five feet behind me. 

The two of them were sparring very prettily 
for an opening, the man with a sheath-knife in 
his hand, the bear with nothing but his enormous 
claws. The miner was getting blown and flus- 
tered, but his opponent seemed as cool as a cucum- 
ber, though very cross about things in general. 

It was marvellous, the dexterity and agility 
the animal displayed, and it seered a shame to 
interfere. 

One of the combatants did not appear to think 
so, however, for he was shouting for help at the 
top of his voice instead of keeping his breath for 
a better purpose. 

The movements of the two were so swift and 
erratic that it was impossible to seize a moment 
when they were sufficiently still to make it safe 
for me to fire. 

Whilst the three of us were engaged in a kind 
of “Here we go round the mulberry-bush ” 
dance, the other man managed to get his revolver 
from his paca and suddenly joined in the fun. 
As we were engaging Bruin’s attention on 
either side he stepped up behind and, placing the 
muzzle of his weapon at the base of the skull, 
fired, and the battle was won. 

It was fortunate that he took a hand in the 
game just when he did, as I found afterwards 
that I had fired all the cartridges in my magazine, 
and had been trying all the time to get a shot with 
my rifle empty! The whole affair did not last 
five minutes, but, as the critics sometimes say of 
a poor play, there was not a dull moment in it. 

I was deeply disappointed in my mining ac- 
quaintances, however. When I thanked them 
for having been so thoughtful as to come directly 
to the Miner office and give notice of the vicinity 
of the mother-bear and her grown cub they frankly 
admitted that they had never thought of doing so, 
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for when they had run up against the creatures 
they had no idea of doing anything but of getting 
out of reach with the utmost dispatch —‘‘ at 
their earliest possible convenience,” so to speak. 

Our subscribers were rather a trial sometimes. 
It was hard to satisfy everybody. Early on in 
our career a kindly friend told us :— 

“You boys are too blame perlite. The 
paper's fust-rate. Fust-rate! Ahigh-flyer. But 
there ain’t enough fers’nal int’rest in it. At 
least, not to my mind. No, sir! Fellers like 
to be took notice of, so’s they can send a copy to 
the old folks back East.” 

We took the hint, and our two columns of 
“ Personal Items” were filled with such para- 
graphs as :— 

“Rancher Byles ”—we always used a title 
of some sort—‘‘ has been enlarging his premises. 
He has recently added two chicken-coops to his 
already capacious hen-run, They are much 
appreciated by his three fine broods of Minorca 
chicks.” 

Or: ‘It was Lumberman Silas Jones’s sixty- 
eighth birthday Wednesday. Many happy re- 
turns, Si, but you mustn’t be so reckless tobog- 
ganing, or all our wishes won’t help you. We 
hear, too, that you’re going to get married. Well, 
Silas, it’s never too late to mend, is it?” 

Or again: ‘Contractor William Brusch has 
secured the job of painting a gold stripe round 
Cap. Higgins’s splendid launch, the Angostura. 
It is to be of real gold-leaf. It is enterprise such 
as this, Cap, that has made the West the place 
it is.” 

This may not have been art, but it paid. Pro- 
bably every one of the gentlemen mentioned 
ordered five or ten extra copies of the issue in 
which his name appeared, and sent them off to 
his friends at home. Our ‘‘ Personal Items” 
and our “ Mining News in Brief” brought in 
many a good dollar in this way. These small 
amounts of money were especially useful, seeing 
that most of our accounts were paid in kind. 
Our subscribers were, nearly all of them, liberal 
advertisers ; but we had to “ take out in trade ” 
the sums they owed us. Our printers and our- 
selves boarded at various hotels as the necessity 
arose for their accounts to be settled. Lovts, 
clothes, cord-wood, pipes and tobacco, necessities 
and luxuries alike, were received in exchange for 
space in our advertising columns. On one 
occasion, being short of funds, and Mac, whose 
duty it was to make collections, being away on 
business, I went round to our local doctor to 
ask for the amount of his account, which had not 
been presented for payment for some months. 

“Well,” said he, “I’ve been doctoring and 
mining in this American continent for twenty 
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years and over, and I’ve never paid for the 
Insertion of my professional card in the local 
paper till now. And it doesn't come natural, 
somehow. Don't any of you boys ever get sick ? ” 

It was hard work sometimes, though, to find 
enough “copy” to fill our pages. When in the 
winter the mail came in once a month only, and 
the bag containing the newspapers was often left 
behind peing too bulky ; when everyone who 
could possibly get out of the town had gone to 
the coast and its more genial climate ; when there 
was absolutely nothing going on in town; then 
it was that the list of standing grievances was 
resorted to. ‘This list was of considerable length 
and comprised :— 

1. The utter incapacity of the railroad to 
handle our freight. Its criminal neglect in not 
immediately connecting us with the outside 
world. The geniality of its officials. Its own 
general cussedness. 

2. The fatal and blind idiocy of capitalists— 
English and Eastern—which prevented them 
from recognizing the wealth of our neighbouring 
mines, and investing in them. The unspeakable 
fatuity of the mining speculator for allowing 
Americans to get in ahead of him. We were very 
outspoken on these points ; the man of whom we 
complained was a long way off and couldn’t 
talk back. 

3. The poor quality of the paper on which the 
Revelstoke Star was printed. Its contents. The 
foolish and glaring incompetency of its editor and 
his staff. Our contempt for its opinion of us. 
After a round or two we used this item only as a 
last resource. The Star man hit back, hard, and 
above the helt. We had taken over the quarrel 
with the Miner, but soon lost interest in it. 

4. The high prosperity of Da Capo. The very 
ample reasons for such prosperity. The enter- 
prise of its inhabitants, both personal and col- 
lective. 

5. The extortion of the Customs. | They 
swooped down on three of our leading tradesmen 
and confiscated their shipments of winter 
supplies, fining them also some thirty thousand 
dollars, just because the goods had been invoiced 
“in plain figures’? (below cost), to save the 
Customs officials time and trouble in calculating 
and collecting the duties. The unconstitution- 
ality (Mac’s word) of taxes in general. 

6. The hopeless state of chaos in which the 
mining laws were kept by an irresponsible, weak, 
knock-kneed, self-seeking, and hopelessly rotten 
Government. The engaging qualities of any 
member of the same who might be visiting our 
neighbourhood. 

It must not be imagined from my account that 
the life of the newspaper man in the wilderness 


is entirely 
devoid of 
humour. Old 
Hoyle, for 
instance, 
was an 
unfailing 
source of 
amusement 
—and an- 
noyance. 
He would 
wait outside 
every morn- 
ing, until 
the office 
fire was 
lighted, and 
he would 
never leave 
us, except 
for meals, 
till the last ashes had cooled in the stove. He 
had a hundred dainty little traits which endeared 
him to us. It was through him, though, curiously 
enough, that I came nearer to doing murder than 
I have ever been, before or since. 

It was two o’clock on Saturday morning, and 
we were late with the paper. I had the last page 
on the press, and had been pedalling hard to 
get running at full speed, when Mac, who every 
now and again would renew the ink on the ink- 
disc, misjudged his time, and the hand roller 
he was using was caught by the press rollers 
as they flashed upwards and twisted out of his 
grasp. It flew up into the air and knocked the 
lamp from the hook by which it was hanging, so 
that it fell with a sickening scrunch right between 
the platen and the page of set type. 

The machine stopped instantly with a terrible 
jar. Mac and I gazed at each other in hopeless 
despair, whilst old Hoyle, taking in the situation 
at a glance, edged nearer to the door, and blandly 
murmured :— 

“That’s one way of throwing light on the 
subject.” 

He was out of sight by the time I reached the 
door. 

Ten minutes afterwards I returned to the 
office, my hands still unstained with the life blood 
of a fellow-creature, to find that three lines of 
type only had been injured. Even the press 
was in going order, and a quarter of an hour’s 
work set all to rights. 

The old man was in his accustomed place the 
following morning. 

Some time during the winter it became our 
duty to chronicle the death of the first person 


“We had to ‘take 
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out in trade" the sums they owed us.” 


of importance who had died in the town. He was 
a capitalist upon whose disposition to invest 
his money in the development of the country 
we had largely built. It was a great blow to us 
when these hopes were rendered unavailing by 
his sudden death. It was also a matter for our 
Most earnest consideration when the proprietor 
of the hotel next door to our office handed us a 
wire from the deceased’s next-of-kin which con- 
tained the request that Mr. X——’s body should 
be embalmed and forwarded to Toronto. 

This was embarrassing. It was impossible, for 
the sake of the town’s credit, to admit 
that we did not possess a professional | 
embalmer. We wished to curry favour 
with the inheritor of so much wealth, 
in the hope that he might beconc 
interested in our mining industries. A 
very great deal of thought was expen- 
ded on the matter, and it was at 
length decided to carry the coffin into 
our back-yard, which at tne time was 
the only enclosed space in Da Capo, and 
freeze the body hard and solid. The 
thermometer registered ten below zero, = 
Fahrenheit, and it was not long before = _ 
the task.was accomplished. To make 
assurance doubly sure we went one 
step farther and gradually pouring 
water into the coffin, with intervals 
sufficiently long for the water to 
freeze, soon had the corpse enclosed 
in a solid block of ice, in which form 
it was shipped to its destination, 
and, so I believe, gave the greatest 
satisfaction. 
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I learnt 
one valuable 
lesson from 
this news- 
paper work 
which the 
reader may, 
perhaps, 
accept as 
a parting 
gift. 

I have 
said that 
Mac was a 
man of 
business. He 
had a posi- 
tive genius 
for book- 
keeping. 
Every week- 
end his 
balance would come out as regular as 
clockwork. There was never any trouble 
about it. 

“ System, my boy,” said he ; ‘‘ system’s every- 
thing in a job of this sort.” 

It was not until long after we had dissolved 
partnership, with mutual goodwill, that I dis- 
covered the secret of his system. He had a ledger 
account headed :— 

Cash. 


Dr. —Cr. 


Short—- —or— -——Over. 


“He would never ieave us except for meals. 


ODDS anp ENDS. 


The ‘“ Washing of the Feet ''—The Fiddler's Memorial—African ‘‘Ju-Ju" Poles, etc. 


VP the many Easter ceremonies which may be 
witnessed in) Jerusalem few attract such 
wide attention as the Greek rite known as 
the * Washing of the Feet.” It takes place 
on the Thursday before Good Friday in 
the courtyard of the Church of the Holy 


Sepulchre, every available corner of which is occupied by 
a crowd eager to sce the Greek Patriarch bathe the feet 
of twelve of his priests. 


In the centre of the court stands 


‘The interesting ceremony, called “The Washing of the Feet,” which takes place at Jerusalem every Easter. 
Photo. by American Colony, Jerusalem, 


a beautiful dais, upon which the ceremony is performed. 
With much pomp the Patriarch and his ecclesiastics emerge 
from the Church of St. James close by and proceed to 
the dais. They seat themselves upon it, and the service 
commences. After reciting some portions of the Scripture, 
the Patriarch lays aside his crown and sceptre and allows 
himself to be relieved of his vestments; then, girding 
himself round the waist with a linen cloth, he goes the 
round of the Twelve, washing their bared right feet in 
a large golden dish set 
apart for the purpose. 
In accordance with 
tradition, when St. 
Peter's turn comes he 
objects, but after a short 
argument the stern 
Apostle gives way, and 
allows his foot to be 
bathed. The Patriarch 
is then robed again and 
leaves the dais with the 
chosen Three. The 
water which washed 
the Apostles’ feet is now 
held to have become 
sacred, and is poured 
into a dish. As the 
Patriarch wends his way 
back to the chapel he 
sprinkles the blessed 
drops by means of a 
nosegay on the eager 
crowd, The crush to 
obtain these precious 
drops is so fierce that 
the presence of soldiery 
becomes indispensable ; 
indeed, soldie s are on 
guard both inside and 
outside the church 
throughout the Easter 
ceremonies. 

‘The first’ photograph 
on the next page should 
be of peculiar interest to 
the Customs authorities, 
for it shows an_ illicit 
whisky-still in operation 
on the Connemara coast 
of Ireland. This whisky 
is called “ potheen,” and, 
as is generally known, is 
made from beer. The 
large tank to the left 
contains the beer, and 
when a fire is lighted 
undermeath it the steam 
from the beer rises into 


the cap at the top, passes 


The Kingdom of the Subscriber 


In the development of the telephone 
system, the subscriber is the dominant 
factor. His ever-growing requirements 
inspire invention, lead to endless sci- 
entific , and make necessary 
vast improvements and extensions. 


Neither brains nor money are spared 
to build up the telephone plant, to 
amplify the subscriber's power to the 
limit. 

In the Bell System you have the 
most complete mechanism in the 
world for communication. It is ani- 
mated by the broadest spirit of service, 
and you dominate and control it in the 
double capacity of the caller and the 
called. The telephonecannot think and 
talk for you, but it carries your thought 
where you will. It is yours to use. 


One Policy 


Without the co-operation of the 
subscriber, all that has been done to 
perfect the system is useless and prop- 
er service cannot be given. For exam- 
ple, even though tens of millions were 
spent to build the Transcontinental 
Line, it is silent if the man at the 
other end fails to answer. 


The telephone is essentially demo- 
cratic; it carries the voice of the child 
and the grown-up with equal speed 
and directness. And because each 
subscriber is a dominant factor in the 
Bell System, Bell Service is the most 
democratic that could be provided for 
the American people. 

It is not only the implement of the 
individual, but it fulfills the needs of 
all the people. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
One System 


Universal Service 
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into the horizontal arm, 
and then descends the 
spiral “worm” in the 
barrel on the right. 
Cold water is continu- 
ally poured on to the 
“worm,” and the 
“potheen” emerges at 
the spout. The man on 
the right is just about to 
sample a fresh “brew.” 
The “potheen” is an 
almost colourless fluid, 
and extremely fiery. If 
the ‘ moonshiners ” are 
caught red-handed their 
outfit is, of course, 
confiscated and 
destroyed, and the fine 
is in the neighbourhood 
of seven pounds. 

Here is another quaint 
snapshot from Ireland. 
Concerning it a corre- 


A curious memorial to a fiddler, erected by the roadside in 
Ireland. 


spondent writes: ‘This stone, cut into the shape of a 
fiddle, stands on the roadside at Castlecaldwell, a litte 
railway station on the banks of Lough Emme. The quaint 
inscription on the stone tells its own story: ‘To the 
memory of Denis McCabe, fidler, who fell out of the St. 
Patrick Barge, belonging to Sir James Caldwell, Bart., 
and Count of Milan, and was drowned off this Point 
August ye 13th, 177 

Beware, ye ficlers, of ye fidler’s fate. 

Nor tempt ye deep lest ye repent too late. 

You ever have been to water foes, 

Then shun ye lake ti'l it with whisky flows. 

On firm land oly exercise your skill; 

There you may play and safely drink yr. fill. 

D:D, DA 


ODDS AND ENDs. 


An illicit whisky-still in the wilds of Connemara, 


The last three letters are said to stand for a short and 
somewhat brutal summary of the accident—t Denis Died 
Drunk.’” 

The photograph below shows two “ ju-ju” poles on 
the West Coast of Africa—objects of awe and adoration 
to the neighbouring tribesmen. The decorations are of 
the kind commonly found on calabashes, but the forked 
branches themselves are credited with all sorts of uncanny 
powers, and it would be a bold r inced who would 
interfere with them or even remain in their neighbour- 
hood after dark. There is a good deal of hocus-pocus 
about the “ ju-ju” cult, but veteran white men, never- 
theless, have a certain amount of respect for it, for at 
times the witch-doctors have undoubtedly done some 
rather uncanny things, and they are people that it is 
best to leave alone. 


“Ju-ju” poles on the West Coast of Africa—They are held in 
great awe by the natives, 
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Whats Keeping 


You’ve wondered why you 
don’t get ahead. Why your 
pay isn’t increased. Why you 
don’t get promoted. You've 
blamed everything and every- 
body, when the only real 
drawback is yourse/f. 


You're standing still 
because you lack ¢r-ain- 
ing. Because you have not pre- 
pared yourself to do some one 
thing better than others. 


If you really want to get ahead, and make up your mind 
that you’re going to, the way is open to you. 


For 25 years the International Correspondence Schools have been help- 
ing men to climb out of ordinary jobs into good paying positions. Nearly 
5,000 reported last year that their I. C. S. training had won them advance- 
ment. The same opportunity that these men grasped is open to you. You 
can get I. C. S. training in your spare time in your own home without 
losing a day or a dollar from your present employment. 


Position, power, good money, inde- FTO OUT Hee om om ee 


Hehhearaie thin our feach. wal INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
Box 3709, SCRANTON, PA. 
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| Electric Gof Ruasiog pemae aaitamer 
start right now for a bigger and better Tsceroh Erte RAITROADER 
future? The I. C. S. are ready to help | PSchie Sho Procics BOOKKEEPER 
you be the man you want to be. Let! Aeii'titisies Ger. Bubile Accounts. 
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The annexed photo- 
graph shows some extra- 
ordinary aids to beauty 
popular among the 
inhabitants of the former 
German colony of the 
Cameroons. These take 
the form of “lip-plugs,” 
three inches in diameter, 
inserted in both lips. 
These plugs are con- 
sidered a great addition 
to one’s looks, and the 
lips of all girls are slit 
at ten years old, larger 
and larger plugs being 
inserted until the desired 
degree of distortion is 
secured. The ladies seen 
in our photograph might 
almost be thought, by a 
casual observer, to 
possess beaks! Eating 
and drinking would 
appear to be matters of 
difficulty to people adorned with these extraordinary 
“beautifiers,” but no doubt their proud wearers have 
found some way of solving the problem. It would surely 
be a sight for the gods to see one of the Cameroons ladies, 
in accordance with penny novelette heroics, attempt to 
“curl her lips in scorn”! 

Here is a quaint example of “ Chinese English,” culled 
from a local paper published at Gisborne, New Zealand. 


Extraordinary 


é- 


KAITI, NEXT BRICK WORK. 
MARKET GARDEN, WONG LONG. 


peste to steal of my cabbage, 
cauliflower, old potato, new potato, 
and a small rake and hooks, jork. 
Everything. Somebody snatch on 
Thursday and Saturday night. Perhaps 
anybody to see the stea) man to take 
something from my garden to tell me 
about that is I will reward five pounds 
truth, £3 for tell-tale. 

718 WONG LONG. 


es 


Mcre “English as she is writien”—This quaint advertisement 
appear-d in a New Zealand paper 


As will be seen, it is a pathetic “cry from the heart ”— 
the wail of an unfortunate Chinaman whose market- 
garden has been pillaged by midnight marauders. The 
“steal man” must have been a rascal indeed to stoop 
so low as to rob this hardworking Celestial. It is 
interesting, by the w: to note the market value of 
truth. Wong Long offers a cool five pounds for “ truth,” 
but for a mere “tell-tale ””—whatever kind of evidence 
that may be—the reward is only three pounds. 

At Seers Green, a village in Buckinghamshire, there is 
to be seen a remarkable curiosity in the shape of a 
gnarled limb of an oak tree representing in life-like 
fashion a huge python about to spring on its unsuspecting 
prey. It is situated in the yard of an isolated house close 
by the high road, and attracts much attention from 
passers-by. Some forty years ago the father of the 
present tenant bought the branch for a few pence, and 


li_-plugs 


worn by the women io the Cameroons, 


it has remained ever since in its present position. The 
eyes and mouth, of course, are artificial, otherwise the 
“snake” is entirely a natural product. It isto be hoped 


Alarming, but quite harm‘ess--An odd curio in a Buckinghamshire 
vil age. 


that local topers, if such exist, are carefully escorted past 
this formidable apparition, otherwise the consequences 
to their nerves might be serious. 
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“| LOOKED BACK AND SAW THE WOUNDED BRUTE SCRAMBLING UP THE HILL 
BEHIND ME 1” 


SEE PAGE 100, 
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A BATTLE WITH 
A BEAR. 


By A. L. CORSON. 
Lllustrated by Winifred Austin. 


A breezy little story, showing how a young sportsman literally ‘dropped” into a lively 
rough-and-tumble fight with a big black bear. Mr. Corson can consider himself very lucky that 
the scrimmage ended as it did. 


N the fall of 1907 I decided to take 
a few days off from work, and with 
two of my friends, Archie Parnell 

| and Harry Cooper, I arranged a deer- 
hunt in the Sangre de Christo range 
of the Rocky Mountains of Colorado. At that 
time the summits of these mountains were literally 
alive with deer, and it was no uncommon thing 
to run across a bear, or a mountain lion, while 
hunting among the peaks. 

I was an old hunter in this section, and 
well acquainted with every creek, canyon, and 
plateau. In fact, I knew every foot of ground 
for miles around. I knew where the deer fed 
and watered, and the location of every ‘salt 
lick”’ in the hills. 

Three seasons before I had built a good cabin 
up near the top of the ridge, about twelve miles 
from Pleasanton. I hewed out logs for the cabin, 
built a good rock chimney with a large fireplace, 
chinked and daubed the cracks, and put on a 
substantial roof. I carried planks all of the way 
from Pleasanton, and made a good strong door, 
with a padlock and a heavy bolt on it, but I did 
not usually keep it locked. Other hunters fre- 
quently put up at my cabin, and the place is 
still known as “ Corson’s Camp.” 

Well, we cleaned and oiled our guns, bought 
our ammunition, packed our kits of provisions, 
and had everything ready to move as soon as it 
was light enough to see the trail on November 


8th, the day we started. 
Vol, xxxvii--7. 


We left Pleasanton on foot directly we finished 
our early breakfast. The first two miles led up 
one of the most picturesque valleys I ever looked 
upon, but we had no time to admire the beautiful 
view ; we were out for a deer-hunt, and that took 
upallourattention. We proceeded up the valley 
until we came to the last irrigation ditch, where 
we drank all the water we could, as we had no 
vessels to carry water in, and knew we should 
not find any more until we reached a creek far 
up the mountain. We began our climb up the 
stecp side of the mountain about ten o'clock, 
and arrived at Wolf Creek about 2 p.m. My 
friends were completely fagyed out, so we stopped 
to rest and refresh ourselves. After eating our 
lunch and slaking our thirst from the cool 
mountain stream, I was ready to resume our 
journey, but my companions were still very tired, 
so I told them that they had better rest a little 
longer, while I went on up to the camp and got 
dinner ready. 

They arrived nearly two hours behind me, and 
were so exhausted that they only just managed 
to reach the camp. 

After dinner, to which they did full justice, I 
suggested that we should have a little hunt and 
kill something for breakfast, but there was 
“nothing doing” ; my fellow-sportsmen were 
too tired. Accordingly I told them I would go 
out and kill a few grouse or a rabbit for break- 
fast. I took my gun and thirteen cartridges. 
which filled the magazine. The boys said that 


foo 


when they were rested they would cut up some 
wood, wash the dishes, and prepare the cabin for 
the night. It was also arranged that if at any 
time I wanted assistance I was to fire three 
shots in succession ; they were to answer with 
three shots, and then come to my help. 

Leaving the cabin, I went up the ridge towards 
a peak called ‘The Nipple,” about a mile and a 
half to the south-west of our camp. By the time 
I reached the Nipple I had succeeded in clipping 
the heads off several plump grouse, which were 
plenty for our breakfast, so I turned to the east 
and went about a quarter of a mile to a divide 
which led back to the canyon in which our cabin 
stood. Reaching this divide, 1 seated myself 
on a boulder in a position that commanded a view 
of the country on either side of the canyon. I 
waited here in the hope of getting a shot at a 
deer, but after about fifteen minutes, as nothing 
passed within gunshot, I decided to take a near 
cut to the cabin by going directly down the 
canyon side, up the div ses and hack to the camp. 
It already growing dark, and very cold, with 
snow-clouds all around, so I thought I would get 
back before it was too dark to see the deep 
holes cut by the rapid rush of the water in the 
past. 

The ground was thickly covered with pine- 
needles, and at the point where | began my descent 
was so steep and slippery that walking was almost 
impossible. I therefore seated myself and began 
to slide down the almost perpendicular slope. As 
1 glissaded down the steep incline, gaining momen- 
tum at every foot, I saw a large log, some distance 
below, directly in my path, but almost covered 
with burrs and needles. I tried to put on the 
brake with my hands and feet, but all to no pur- 
my downward flight was now too swift 

y such frail aids. I sped on at a 
most uncomfortable pace, for the after-part of 
my canvas hunting-breeches was getting as hot 
as a sitting hen in August. 

When my hands and feet failed to check my 
speed I became alarmed, for I knew the log 
would do little more than slow me up, and if I 
continued to gain pace all the way to the bottom 
of the canyon, something calamitous would 
certainly happen when I came in contact with 
the twenty-ton pebbles at the bottom. 

T made another desperate effort to stop, but 
my speed was not checked perceptibly, and I 
saw that my only hope lay in the old log ahead. 
I therefore gritted my teeth, stiffened my limbs. 
and prepared for the bump. 

Now, although I was blissfully unaware of it 
just then, all the time I was shooting downwards 
a peaceable bear was placidly rooting the decayed 
wood from under the lower side of that same log, 
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searching for grubs, of which bears are very 
fond. He was working away busily, quite un- 
scious of the fact that a human ‘being about 
ize was shooting down the bank towards him 
a stone froma catapult. But it was a fact, 
as he soon discovered. 

When I struck the log, I shot over it like a 
block of wood over a mill-dam, landing directly 
under the bear. 1 hit his snout as T passed under 
his body and came to rest on a little ledge of 
rock about four feet below him. ‘The startled 
animal immediately rose on his rear legs, pre- 
pared for war to the knife. In my rough-and- 
tumble descent I had religiously clung to my 
rifle, and as soon as I got a foot-hold I cocked it, 
ready for anything from a bear-fight to a feot- 
race, but preferably the latter. The bear towered 
above me like a black peak of the mountain, 
not six feet away, and almost before I had time 
to think the fun began in earnest. There was 
no time to take aim, even if I had thought of 
that essential part of accurate shooting, for. it 
was so dark that I could not see whether my Win- 
chester still had any sights on it or not. I stuck 
it somewhere about the region of the belt and 
blazed away twice before Mr. Bear had time to 
think. 

‘The result was instantaneous; he tumbled 
over so close to me that in trying to make room 
for him to pass I lost my balance and went rolling 
down the hill beside him, almost near enough 
totouch him. I clung to my rifle like grim death. 
and we reached the bottom almost simultaneously. 
but we did not start up the other side the same 
way, for I landed on my feet, and they were 
working immediately they reached ferra firma. 1 
crawled up the other side as rapidly as I could. 
anxious to get away from the bear, and when I 
reached good footing you can imagine m 
prise and consternation when I looked bac 
saw the wounded brute scrambling up the hill 
not ten feet behind me! I fired two more shots 
at him point-blank, with doubtful results, but 
they stopped him just long enough for me to 
get a careful shot at him. That shot told, for 
he rolled down the slope again. 

IT was making an attempt to climb higher up. 
when all of a sudden the slippery pine-needles 
caused me to fall, and ina twinkling I, too, slid 
back to the bottom of the canyon, about twenty 
feet from the bear. ‘The brute at once I 
struggle towards me; he could not walk, but 
he dragged himsclf on his front feet, and when 
near cnough hurled himself at me, striking a 
sweeping blow as he passed, which narrowly 
missed me. 

Just then I heard three faint shots ; evidently 
my friends had heard my promiscuous shooting 


and had hecome uneasy, thinking I had met with 
some accident in the darkness. None of my 
shots, however, had been the signal for help ; 
so far I had had no time to think of calling for 
assistance, as Bruin was pressing me too close. 

I did not relish this kind of fighting, so I 
started up the stecp side of the mountain again, 
the wounded brute dragging himself along after 
me. It was now so dark that I could scarcely 
see his black form, but just as he was nearly close 
enough to hurl himself on me again I fired two 
more shots at him. You never heard such a 
squeal as he let out! He rolled down to the 
bottom of the slope again and began to bite 
savagely at a dead sapling that was lying on the 
ground. Then, suddenly, he became quiet. 

I waited a few moments to sec if he would move 
again, but as he remained still] took advantage 
of the lull to get my breath. While resting I 
heard three faint shots again. I pumped my 
Winchester, and found that I had only three 
cartridges left, and they were at a premium just 
then, reyardless of how badly I wanted help, 
so I did not fire. 


A BATTLE WITH A BEAR. 


Tor 


“| made another desperate effort to stop, but my speed was not checked perceptibly,” 
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Instead, I shouted as loud as I could, but the 
distance was too great for my voice to carry, 
and I dared not use my last three shots. Crawl- 
ing a little closer, | punched the bear with a 
handy pole, but he did not move. ‘Thinking he 
might be “ playing possum” I cocked my rifle, 
got nearer still, and kicked him, but he was 
stone-dead. Later on, when we dressed him, we 
found that out of the seven shots I had fired, 
five had struck him; but this was purely luck, 
for it was too dark to shoot with any accuracy. 

When I had satisfied myself beyond any doubt 
that Mr. Bear was graveyard dead, 1 took my 
belt from around my waist, tied it to his two 
hind legs, harnessed myself, and started down 
the canyon towards the camp, dragying Bruin 
behind me. The ground was frozen hard, and 
I frequently came to sheets of ice where ponds 
were frozen over. The gulch, also, was thickly 
covered with slippery pine-needles, so that it 
was not difficult to haul my game along. 

Suddenly I heard a noise in the brush and a 
cracking of sticks about a hundred yards below 
me, as though some heavy animal had stepped 
on them, I immediately broke out of harness, 
dropped my end of the bear, and leaped upon 
the ledge of rocks nearest me. 

There I stood, rifle in hand, ready to fire at 
any noise that sounded dangerous. I did not 
know but that a mountain lion had smelt the 
blood of the bear and was coming to do battle 
with me over the carcz After I had waited 
for what seemed an age, however, I heard a 
familiar voice say, “Ile could not have been 
much farther up.” My heart leaped with joy, 
and [I yelled, ‘ Here Tam! Come on!” 

The boys had heard my rapid firing, knew 
that I was having a lively time of some sort, and 
came out to see what the trouble was. ‘They soon 
reached me, and were surprised to find that [ 
had battled with a large bear, and had come out 
victorious without a scar. I was a great bear- 


hunter in their estimation, but any impartial 
jury would have come to the conclusion it was 
merely a case of “ self-defence.” 

Well, we dragged the bear to camp, dressed 
him, and hung him up under the lean-to beside 
the cabin; then we went in and got ready for 
bed. ‘The clouds had been hanging low all the 
afternoon, and now large flakes of snow began 
to fall. By ten o'clock the snow was eight inches 
deep, and it was still coming down steadily. We 
had good warm bunks made against the inside 
walls of the cabin, piled with moss almost as soft 
as down, with plenty of heavy woollen blankets 
over it. We also had a hearth that took up two- 
thirds of one end of the cabin, and when we filled 
this hearth with leaves, twigs, and logs, and set 
fire to them, we were assured of perfect comfort, 
regardless of the climatic conditions outside. 

We slept until it was broad daylight the next 
morning, and on looking out saw that the snow 
was still falling and about two feet deep on the 
level. Knowing that at times in this range it 
snows for a week, with snow five to ten feet deep, 
I told the boys we had better start for home as 
soon as breakfast was over, because if the drifts 
got too deep we should find it hard to get out 
without snow-shoes. 

We enjoyed a sumptuous repast of grouse, 
fried potatoes, hot biscuits, and coffee, got our 
packs together, and started for Pleasanton 
about eight-thirty. The snow was deep, the 
descent steep, and our packs heavy, so our pro- 
gress down the mountain was necessarily slow. 
We had tied the bear's legs together and run a 
pole between, and two of us each took an end 
of the pole, the third man carrying the remainder 
of our belongings. It was well that we left when 
we did, as we found snow three feet deep before 
we got to the bottom of the mountain. Next 
morning we had bear-steak for breakfast, and | 
had a fine hide, out of which I. made a rug that 
I prize highly. 


In our May number of last year, in a series of articles entitled “The Wanderings of an 
Entertainer,” the Author referred to the town of Penticton, Okanagan Valley, B.C., in terms 
that were not altogether complimentary. The Board of Trade of Penticton has called our attention 
to this reference, which it considers likely to give our readers an erroneous impression, owing 
to the fact that the date of the Author's brief visit—some six or seven years ago—was not 
mentioned, and that even then Penticton was a progressive town enjoying many amenities, 


including a public hall and plank sidewalks. 


During the last five or six years, moreover, it 


has made great headway, and now possesses a first-class tourist and commercial hotel, up-to- 
date water and electric lighting systems, a modern operaehouse seating over six hundred people, 
important business blocks, miles of well-kept roads and streets, and many other improvements. 
It is a division point on the Kettle Valley railroad, and the most important town on the whole 


three hundred miles of line. 


The “Wide World Magazine” has pleasure in stating these facte 


in justice to an enterprising and rapidly-developing city. 


REAL-LIFE 
ROMANCES 


OF 


THE WAR. 


By MALCOLM SAVAGE TREACHER. 
Illustrated by Thomas Somerfield. 


The Author is a sergeant in a famous regiment, and has been invalided to England after an 


exciting time in the Near Bast. 


In these unusual articles he sets down a number of little 


stories—-cameos of the Great War—told to him by soldiers during his seven months’ sojourn 


in various hospitals. 
concerned. 


URING the early 
D months of the war, 
Corporal R. J. 


Mullins, of the 2nd 
Battalion Rifle Brigade, was 
among those who helped to 
stem the flood of Germans 
advancing on Paris. He is 
a slight, boyish figure, with 
merry, laughing eyes, and 
in spite of two serious wounds from shell-fire 
manages to-day to cram as much vitality into 
his life as any six ordinary men. I met him in 
hospital, where he related to me the following 
curious experiences. 

One evening his regiment was ordered to attack 
a chateau which the German General Staff was 
known to have occupied the previous night. No 
enemy soldier, however, was found there when 
the British arrived—nothing except signs of a 
hasty evacuation. On the table were the remains 
of an interrupted meal, some of the pictures had 
been removed, and everything of value in the 
mansion had been taken away. 

Mullins and his companions had been marching 
for several days in rough campaigning condi- 
tions, and almost the first thing the corporal did 
on entering the fine salle a manger was to fling 
himself into an arm-chair beside the gas fire of 
imitation logs. 

“Everything’s been cleared out,” exclaimed 
one of his comrades. ‘‘ The Germans have left 
nothing.” 


Corpral RE Mullins, 
2od Batt. Rifle Brigade. 


The incidents are authenticated by the names and regiments of the men 
‘All the stories are related exactly as I heard them,” he writes. 


I. 


“ And what if they had ? ” asked the corporal. 
“We've strict orders not to loot. and I'm going 
to see them carried out.” 

“But there’s orders and orders,’ responded 
the other. 

“ Anyhow, it’s all the same,” returned 
Mullins. “ There's going to be no looting if I 
can help it.” 

Thereupon the rifleman sat down beside his 
companion, and for several minutes they smoked 
together. Then, all of a sudden, they heard 
the whistle sounding the fall-in outside, and 
both prepared to go. Mullins snatched his cap 
hastily from a Louis XV. sideboard that covered 
half the length of the room, and to his amazement 
several secret drawers opened. In some curious 
manner his cap had touched a knob, thereby 
releasing a concealed spring. The drawers were 
full of wondrous treasures of early French art— 
vases and cups of silver-gilt or gold. studded with 
precious stones and other valuables. Before 
him lay wealth and treasure enough, probably, 
for a King’s ransom. 

Very thoughtfully the corporal closed the 
drawers again, leaving everything exactly in 
order as he had found it. After all, orders zere 
orders—but what a chance for the German 
Crown Prince ! 

By this time his comrades had all fallen in. 
and already he could hear the steady tramp. 
tramp of their footsteps marching away in the 
distance. 

As he scrambled hastily out of the door of 
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the chateau, Mullins realized that he was alone, 
and that in his hurry he had somehow taken the 
wrong road. There was no one to be seen any- 
where, and he could no longer hear the regiment. 
A few minutes later he was stumbling along 
through the grounds of the house, groping his 
way in the darkness, trying to find the high- 
way. Presently he discerned that he was in a 
field enclosed by a high wooden 


fence, and went hurrying 
across it. Right out in the 
open he collided with some 


heavy object, only to recoil 
in horror as the thing moved 


and snorted. Its back was 


wet—wet with what the corporal later dis- 
covered to be blood. The animal, wounded 
probably by malevolent design, rose to its feet, 
its long horns and huge bulk shaping through the 
darkness as the form of a bull. Conceiving 
Mullins to be one of its tormentors, the bull 
first lashed its tail angrily against its sides and 
then galloped full pelt after him, By this time 
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Mullins had reached the side of the corral, and 
crouched there, hoping that the darkness would 
cover him, But he was mistaken. ‘The bull 
charged down upon him with lowered head, and 
drove its horns deep into the fencing on each 
side of the horrified man’s head. There it re- 
mained fixed just long enough to give Corporal 
Mullins time to crawl out and scramble over 
the corral, glad to find himself. still alive and 
uninjured. An hour afterwards he rejoined his 
Tegiment. 

Yet another queer experience befell the corporal 
a short time later. It occurred when he was on 
“ listening-post between the trenches—one of 
the most arduous and dangerous jobs the 
war has to offer. Corporal Mullins, with a 
couple of comrades, was on duty in a listening- 
post hard by Armentiéres. On the previous day 
the Germans had attacked and been beaten off, 
and our troops were expecting a further assault 
that evening. Already the big guns were batter- 
ing away at the entrenchments. The three men 
lay in front of a shallow stream, on the other 
side of which rose grimly the high banks of the 
German earthworks. Suddenly the noise of 
the cannonade ceased. Very intently the 
watchers listened, for the silence was 
ominous and foreshadowed an assault. 
After a few moments’ suspense, Mullins’s 
arm was touched 
by one of his com- 
panions. From 
across thestream 
the wind wafted 
to them the 
unmistakable 
sound of some- 
one walking 
through the 
water, The three 
gripped their 
rifles in) alarm. 
The Germans 
were coming! 
But nothing 
happened. They 
heard men 
breathing — hard 
and straining at 
their work, and 
gradually the 
explanation 
dawned upon 
them. The dis- 
turbing noise was 
nothing — worse 
than the enemy 
bailing water 


” Their captive was a woman |~ 


from their trenches into the stream! The 
three laughed silently, greatly relieved at the 
discovery. 

The bailing continued for some hours, when 
the sound was supplemented by another. This 
time there was no room for doubt ; stealthy foot- 
steps were approaching them, plash, plash 
through the water. Probably it was a spy. 
Right into their waiting arms the crouching 
figure walked. A hand promptly covered its 
mouth, and it was pulled down. ‘Then the trio 
gasped, for they discovered from the soft chee’ 
and long, dishevelled hair that their captive was 
a—iwoman | 

One of the men thrust her into a hole burrowed 
by an enemy howitzer, and they flashed an electric 
torch into her face. Despair, shame, horror—- 
all the elements of a more terrible tragedy than 
ever Euripides made immortal were written in 
the poor girl's features. Disgraced she was for 
ever in the eyes of her kith and kin, one of the 
hapless victims of the Huns. She had escaped 
from her captors, it appeared, and had come to 
the British lines to seek refuge. 

The three men laughed again, as silently as 
before ; but this time their mirth was full of 
terrible meaning, pregnant with thoughts of 
vengeance. 


Vendetta. 

From Flanders 
we will turn to 
Gallipoli. A man 
had just) been 
shot in the first- 
line trench at 
Anza by oa 
sniper. Private 
Roy Scotton, the 
5th Field Ambu- 
lance ALTE. had 
been — hurried 
along with a 
stretcher to bear 
him away for 
burial. 

“Who is it?” 
asked one of the 
bearers as they 
picked up the 
soldier. The 
sergeant of the 
section, his head 
bent te avoid 
hostile — ulicts, 
came hastening 
avalon. oh. crench. 


7 Wo 
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this time?” he asked in turn, But there came 
no response from the bystanders. Some busied 
themselves with the breeches of their rifles ; 
some, who had commenced a smoke, put aside 
their tobacco. ‘The dead soldier's face had been 
covered with a blanket. 

“Who ‘s ‘t?” asked the 
sergeant once more, sick 
with apprehension. — He 
was a brave man, a man 
inured to campaig: ing of 
all kinds, cunning in battle 
against the ‘Turk, crafty in 
his fight against Nature 
in the Australian bush, 
wily in his dealings with 
political antagonists at his 
home in New South Wales. For this was 
© Paddy arkin, a popular Australian M.P. 
Pulling aside the blanket covering the dead 
man’s face, he gave a cry of horror. It was his 
own brother : 

He bowed his head reverently for a moment 
over the cold, set features; then, snatching a 
rifle and bayonet from the man nearest him, he 
scrambled quickly across the trench. Before any 
man present suspected his intention, Paddy’ 
Larkin was — leaping 
towards the enemy to 


Prvate K. Scotton, Sth 
Field Ambulance, A.L.F. 


avenge his — brother’s 
death. A storm of 


bullets opened on him. 
‘They lashed the sand 
around him: they tore 
into his clothes, into 
his body, Still he went 
on. Over the wire 
entanglements, over the 
parapet he leapt, his 
bayonet thrusting 
savagely at the Turks. 
Very short and fierce 
was the fight, but 
“Paddy” Larkin died 
happy. His brother's 
death was avenged. 

Of a some- 
“He Shot what simi- 
My Chum!” lar nature 

is the fol- 
lowing story, also 
related to me by Private Scotton. A Turkish 
ptisoner had been caught. He was an officer, 
. brilliantly-educated man, accomplished in 
several modern tongues. After examining him 
the company captain resolved to dispatch 
the prisoner to Brigade Headquarters, where 
he would have proved very useful. A corporal 
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was .old off 1G *scort the prisoner, and on 
arrival at “H.Q.” hanJcd to a staff captain 
the official document containing full particulars 
oi his prisoner. Having read through this 
report, the officer ordered the prisoner to be 
brought to him. 

“It's not possible,” responded <he corporal. 

“How not possible?” demanded the other, 
angrily. ‘Has he escaped?” News of the 
Turk had already been telephoned through to 
Headquarters, and che staff there had re- 
solved to take full advaniage of the man’s 
knowledge. 

““No; he’s not escaped exactly,’ commenced 
the corporal, slowly. ‘‘ He spoke English, and 
on the way here we talked of different things. 
He spoke of his home in Syria, and then we got 
talking about prisoners——” 

“ But what's all this to do with me?” asked 
the officer, sharply. ‘“ Why have you arrived 
here without the prisoner ? ” 

“We spoke of prisoners,” repeated the man, 
stolidly, “ and I asked him what had become of 
my ‘ cobber,* who was captured in a sap-head 
a week ago. The officer remembered him. ‘ He 
was spying on us,’ said he. ‘ My men brought 
him in to me.’ 


“Paddy Larkin was leaping towards the enemy to avenge his brother's death.” 


““* And what became of him?’ I asked. 

“Oh, I had him shot,’ he told me. 

“You see, sir,” concluded the corporal, ‘‘ he 
shot my chum. That’s all, sir.” 

“But I don’t understand,” exclaiaed the 
staff captain, 


* Australian slang for “ chum." 
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” 


“He shot my chum,” repeated the corporal, 
“ so there was only one thing to do.” 

“So you shot’ him?” asked the ofhcer, drum- 
ming his fingers thoughtfully on the table. 

The soldier nodded. Then he saluted smartly 
and marched out. 

No embroidery is required to 

The Major's elaborate the following episode: 

Sacrifice. it is a bit of grim reality. The 

Prussian Guard had just delivered 
an attack around Ypres. For days they had 
been paving the road to Calais with their own 
corpses. At that time, you will remember, we 
had no high explosive to spare to beat off these 
assaults ; only shrapnel, and none too much 
of that. In an advanced trench before the 
British lines were the Northumberland Fusiliers, 
lying with another regiment. Commanding a 
section of the latter regiment was a young 
lieutenant, whose greatest chum happened to be 
directing the fire of our batteries. In those 
days each shot had to tell, and it was resolved 
that when the enemy rallied again for another 
attack, fire was to be held until the Germans 
were immediately in front of our trenches. 
Among the ‘‘ Fighting Fifth,” as the Northum- 
berland Fusiliers are affectionately called, was 
Corporal R. J. Glasgow, of the 2nd Battalion. 
Many of his comrades had fallen that morning, 
and as he crouched in the ill-sheltered trench, 
an old “ pal,” who as a boy had worked with him 
in the Elswick Shipbuilding Yard on the Tyne, 
talked with him of old times. He offered the 
corporal a cigarette, and, as Glasgow felt through 
his pockets for a match, said :-~- 

“T want to enjoy this 
smoke. [t'll be our last 
together.” 

“You think the Germans 
are getting through this 
time 2?” asked the other. 

“No; I don't think 
they'll get through. But, 
anyhow, I've a kind of 
presentiment that this is 
our last smoke together.” 

During the day they lay together, smoking and 
yarning. Hard by the artillery major was pre- 
paring busily for the attack everyone knew was to 
be delivered that evening. At length the day 
waned, the red disc of the sun silhouetted in 
sharp relief against the battered tower of Ypres 
Cathedral. Night fell, and at last the German 
guns belched a furious cannonade against the 
poor earthworks held by our fellows. When they 
had done their work the Prussian Guard poured 
out of their holes and mounds and stormed 
towards the British. 
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Corporal R. J. Glasgow, 
2nd Batt. Northumberland 
Fusiliers, 
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Until they were almost upon our lines the 
British guns were silent. Then, when the enemy 
were practically at hand-grips with those holding 
the advanced trenches, a terrible fusillade opened 
upon the Prussians. By some unfortunate mis- 
take, however, the range had not been accurately 
calculated ; our shrapnel was bursting too far 
behind the attacking enemy. ‘There was but 
little time to think ; immediate action was im- 
perative. Desperate cases are cured only by 
desperate remedies. Either that little handful of 
men in the front trench must be sacrificed, or 
the enemy would burst through the British lines. 

The major directing the artillery fire was in a 
terrible quandary, for among the men who would 
be sacrificed was his dear friend. 

Yet he knew his duty as a soldier, and he did 
not hesitate. He directed the range of the bat- 
teries to be shortened until the shells were burst- 
ing over the trench, and his chum fell,- pierced 
with bullets. That same evening the major 
himself was found—dead by his own hand, a 
revolver by his side. Corporal Glasgow was 
carried to a dressing-station with sixteen bullets 
from British shrapnel in his leg, and-his friend 
of the cigarette episode had been shot through 
the brain. That terrible night furnished a long 
list of casualties for the British, but Ypres had 
been saved, and the road to Calais was still 
guarded by the thin khaki line. : 

Lance-Corporal W. Bird, of the 

A Strange ist Battalion Norfolk Regiment, 


Meeting. who was also wounded at Ypres, 
F recounted the following incident 
to me. Its central figure isa sergeant of his own 


regiment, and it commences in those first vivia 
days of the war, when the Germans were swarm- 
ing over the border. A company of ragged 
Chasseurs d’Afrique had burst through a 
village. Some limped and were blood-stained ; 
all breathed heavily in great gasps. and they 
were plastered with mud 
and haggard for want of 
food and sleep. 

“It’s all up, Mother 
Vinot,” shouted the cor- 
poral, a burly Alsatian, to 
a shivering old creature 
outside the village débit. 
“The Boches are upon us.” 

Hobbling into the wine- 
shop, the old woman bade 
her grandson hasten the loading of the 
bullock wagon. He was a tall, weedy lad 
fresh from school. ‘They won’t hurt us, 
pelite gran'mére,” said he. He lifted his belt, 
displaying the thick butt of a revolver he had 
taken from a dead hussar lying under his horse 


» 


Lance-Corporal W. Bird, 
Ist Batt, Norfolk Regiment. 
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on the roadside. ‘‘I will protect both you and the English milady, nom 
de pipe. These are great time3 for men.” 

The English milady huddled closer to the fire. She had only left 
Brussels on the previous day ; agon on which she had travelled 
had broken down in the mud, While his grandmother hid their last barrel 
of cognac under the flooring, Jean busied himself with the bullock 
wagon. It. was soon loaded, for their household 
effects were not extensive. Clambering into the 
vehicle, they set their 
bullocks ambling 
through the deserted 
street. Here and there 
lay groups of dead 
soldiers ; over the bodies 
the bullocks picked their 
way carefully. The roar 
of the cannon and the 
ear- splitting crack of 
the rifles had now 
ceased. The Germans 
were advancing cau 
tiously upon the village. 

The boy urged the 
unwilling beasts with 
his goad. Inside the 
wagon, the English mi- 
lady shuddered in horror 
at the spectacle of the 
stark bodies — around 
them, and at last she 
broke into sobs. lhe 
old crone, who sat on 
the shafts of the vehicle 
telling her beads, looked 
curiously at her. The 
lady was speaking. 

“Last night I dreamed 
he was dead,” she cried, 
in French. ‘I fear to 
look at these poor crea- 
tures ; I fear I may find 
him among them.” 

At that moment there 
was a rustle in the hed; 
bordering the road. The 
boy caught a glimpse 
of rifles levelled at his 
companions. 

“They're spies!” 
shouted a voice in 
English. “‘ Shoot the 
wretches down. It’s 
another of the German 
dodges.” 

“Let the poor devils 
go,” cried another voice. 
“Tve seen the old 


woman in the village 


“The remaining Uhlan lowered his 
and charged towards the lad.” 
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before. and the boy ties a good trout 
fly. I know them both. Don’t shoot.” 
But one of the soldiers had levelled 


his rifle and fired. ‘‘ There's one of 

their dirty officers huddling in the 

wagon behind the old woman,” cried 
he. Already, however, Jean had the wagon 
turned, and the bullet missed its mark. Thrusting 
his goad deeply into the bullocks, Jean speedily 
made the maddened animals trot forward. There 
was no more firing. Very soon the little party 
had turned by the curé’s house at the bend of the 
road, and were in the village again. 

“The Germans have us both ways,” said Jean, 
entering the tiny courtyard of the curé. “‘ We'd 
best leave our load here and hide. There is a 
famous place in Pére Vincent's hayloft.” Bidding 
them climb the ladder to the loft, Jean stood on 
guard behind the open gates. 

‘There was a clatter of hoofs along the road. 
the glint of lances, and a number of Uhlans 
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dashed ata mad gallop 
through the village. 
At the bend of the road 
they halted. Some- 
thing had aroused 
their suspicion. One 
“of them) dismounted 
and began to examine 
his horse's shoes. His 
three companions, 
meanwhile, trotted 
back to the wine-shop 
and proceeded to 
batter the door down. 
Jean glanced first at 
the men entering his 
home; then at the 
dismounted soldier. 
His mind was soon 
made up. ‘There were 
only four of them, 
and of those he could 
give good account. 
Taking careful aim 
with his weapon, he 
pressed the — trigger. 
Like a stone the Uhlan 


dropped beside _ his 
horse. Hearing the 
firing, his comrades 


rushed from the wine- 
shop, mounted their 
horses, and clattered 
down the street to- 
wards the boy. Jean 
stepped out from his hiding-place and stood 
full in front of them. His first shot struck 
the leading man’s horse. ‘lhe animal stumbled 
and flung its rider white and still on the read. 
Following hard at his heels, the second horseman 
came down with a crash, the legs of his steed 
tangled in the reins of the first. Jean pointed 
his weapon for the third time. But there was 
no report —he had fired his last cartridge ! 
The remaining Uhlan, with a fierce curse, 
lowered his lance and charged towards the lad. 

Jean never knew exactly what happened after 
that. He remembered hearing men hard by 
cheering in a strange tongue; he remembered, 
too, the firing of rifles behind him; but after 
that he could recollect no more. Milady, who 
had been a governess in Brussels, crouched in 
the hay with the old woman and shuddered. 
They heard the galloping of the horses, the curses 
of the soldiers, and the firing, but they under- 
stood nothing of its significance. ‘Then came the 
thunder of a shell bursting beneath the loft. 
The place took fire and the loose straw sent up 


Ilo 


clouds of thick smoke to choke the terrified 
women and make their position more terrible. 
They heard one sharp crackle of musketry ; then 
dead silence. This was broken at length by foot- 
steps advancing over the courtyard. They 
halted cautiously at the threshold of the barn, 
and then made a bold dash. Seeing nobody, 
the men halted again. 

“‘T heard voices here,” the first man shouted 
toa comrade. ‘ Somebody is hiding hereabouts 
—some of the Huns.” 

Seizing the rungs of the ladder in one hand, 
he clambered like a cat towards the loft. 

“Let the pigs burn,” growled his comrade 
after him. 

‘The women were hidden in the straw, but the 
soldier saw it move, and poised his bayonet over 
milady’s breast. 

“ Come out of that,” he shouted. In astonish- 
ment at hearing the sound of her own tongue, 
the Englishwoman moved her hands from her 


eyes. 
“* Save me |” she implored, and held her hands 
appealingly towards the soldier. And then 


Mme. Vinot was the witness of a strange 
scene. For the soldier, with a startled exclama- 
tion, flung down his rifle, seized the woman in 
his arms, kissed her, and spoke her name in en- 
dearing terms. It was her sweetheart, and twice 
that day, all unknowingly, he had saved her life ! 
Lance-Corporal Bird was present at the sergeant's 
wedding some months afterwards, and vouches 
for the happy ending of the story. 
When the war broke out, plain 
What John Gallinshaw, a graduate of 
Might Have Harvard University, was earning 
Been. the hardest of all livings as a 
journalist by the sweat of “his pen. 
Tiis home being in Newfoundland, he hurried 
back there, enlisted, came to England with the 
draft in the 1st Battalion N.R., and spent an 
:rduous winter's training in Stevenson's favourite 
Edinburgh. ‘Then selections for active service 
were made, and Corporal Gallinshaw’s name was 
not among them. ‘The men sailed from England 
late in the spring; and shortly after leaving 
port a stowaway was found. It was Gallinshaw. 
He wanted experience, and not even the fear of 
martial law prevented him from getting what he 
considered his share of the fun. The Megantic 
landed her troops, and for the first few weeks on 
Turkish soil, the preliminary baptism of fire 
once over, things went on in the old round of 
dullness, for life in the trenches at Gallipoli 
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became as tame and as stereotyped as life at 
any popular seaside resort. 

Then snipers began to make themselves dis- 
agreeable. One of them, in particular, gave our 
fellows a good deal of trouble. This sniper, 
armed with an old German needle-gun, rarely 
missed his aim. One day Corporal Gallinshaw, 
on duty in the trench, had 
occasion in the early hours 
of dawn to repair some 
wire entanglements that 
had been badly wrecked 
by shell-fire. He had not 
been long at his work when 
the crack of the deadly 
needle-gun reminded him 
of the close proximity of the 
sniper. A bullet flung up a 
rain of stones in his face. Altering his position, he 
set to work again, this time more warily, but not 
warily enough for the sniper. Another report 
rang out, and this time a bullet penetrated his 
lungs. While he lay bleeding in ‘front of the 
trench, some of the Newfoundlanders took it 
into their heads to go out and bring in the sniper. 
They returned before the sun was up witha gagged 
and bound figure. It was the sniper. Now, 
Newfoundlanders are notoriously democratic, 
and they wanted to take the law into their own 
hands and hang the captive. 

“It's the rule with snipers,” said one, ‘“‘ They 

“He's been 


Corporal Gallinshaw. 


expect no mercy.” 

“String him up,” 
caught red-handed.” 

“Give the poor devil a chance,” exclaimed 
Gallinshaw, whose wounds were being bound up, 

“As much chance as he gave you,” responded 
one of his companions, ironically. Apparently, 
however, Gallinshaw's words were heeded, for 
nothing drastic was done until an officer came 
along and examined the prisoner. Then, to 
everyone's astonishment, the captive was found 
to be a woman. She was a young woman, too, 
and of prepo: ing appearance. The officer 
decided that she should be sent to Egypt. Learn- 
ing this decision, thé captive was full of gratitude 
towards the corporal for his intercession, But 
neither the man nor the woman could make 
themselves understood. And thus this romance 
of real life ended. But who knows what 
might have happened, had the affair been 
properly conducted—say by Seton Merriman, 
Stanley Weyman, or some other romantic 
novelist ? 


said another. 


(To be continued.) 


From Job to Job 
Around the World. 


THE ADVENTURES OF TWO WANDERERS. 


By ALFRED C. B. FLETCHER. 


ILLUSTRATED BY G. H. EVISON, AND FROM PHOTOGRAPHS. 


One of the most remarkable travel narratives we have ever published. 


Two young Americans, 


with less than ten dollars between them, left San Francisco to work their way round the world, 


earning their keep by taking temporary 
was carried through most successfully, an 


Extraordinary to relate, this ambitious scheme 
d in the present series the Author describes the moving 


experiences of the three years’ trip, during which over sixty thousand miles were covered and all 


sorts of adventures encountered. 
there is plenty of scoze for grit and initiative, 
proposed trip to be the hei; 


Everybody thought the 


carried out their purpose, 
billets, and saw life in t! 
“ The narrative is a true account of actual experiences throughout,” 


Mr. Fletcher’s story shows that even in these prosaic days 
especially when coupled with a little audacity. 
ght of folly, yet the “job-hunters” not only 
but travelled in fair comfort, held responsible positions in their temporary 
he various countries visited far more intimately than any tourist could do 
" writes the Author. Our readers 


have a treat in store in following the varying fortunes of the two wanderers. 


seeg HT Philip- 
pines proved 
to be a pro- 
lific field for 
jobs. It was 
our plan to settle in the 
Islands for several 
months and add to our 
exchequers before guing 
on to India and Europe. 
Richardson “held down” 
three jobs during our 
three months’ stay, and 
for a few days drew pay 
from them all at the 
sxaume time. I filled one 
position and declined 
two others. ‘The Ame- 
rican who couldn't get 
work in Manila at the 
time of our visit 
deserved to starve to 
death. 

Many of the old 
Spanish laws are still in 
force in the Philippines, 
and before I could 
transact any business 
I had to comply with 
the insular regulations 
and get © cedular, ov 
licence. This certificate 
costs two pesos, and 
must be held if one 


desires to carry on any 
financial negotiations 

I was now 
Job-Hunting Teady to 
Once More. look for a 

job. The 
first day I had a chance 
to sign on as a Govern- 
ment teamster, looking 
after a pair of mules at 
sixty dollars a month. 
I did not accept this 
position, but held it in 
reserve in case I couldn't 
“land “ anything better. 
The second day. the city 
editor of the Cable- News 
American said that he 
had an opening for a 
reporter at eighty dollars 
amonth. At last I got 
in touch with the Bureau 
of Education, which, 1 
learned, wanted a man 
in its industrial depart- 
ment. Four other candi- 
dates had been under 
consideration for the 
position for several days 
when I arrived on the 
scene. I interviewed 
the director, Mr. Frank 
E. White, a charming 
man who has since died, 
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and as I made a favourable impression he asked 
me to call again. 

My application was considered for a week, 
during which time I conversed with several of 
the authorities of the Bureau. I didn't like the 
long delay, for I only expected to remain in 
Manila a few months—a fact which I had to 
keep a secret, however, or else no one would 
have been anxious to engage me. 

One afternoon, while the negotiations were 
still going on, I was on the Luneta attending 
the daily concert of the Philippine Constabulary 
band, when I was startled by a war-whoop. 
Looking up, I saw a sturdy figure dressed in the 
white costume of the tropics bounding towards 
me. It was Richardson, who had just arrived 
in Manila from China. It was the first we had 
seen or heard of one another for three months, 
and we spent several hours that evening relating 
our experiences since we separated. 

My next interview with the Bureau of Educa- 
tion was the final one. My qualifications 
evidently satisfied the authorities, for Mr. White 
opened the conversation by saying :— 

“Well, we have decided to take you on, Mr. 
Fletcher—on one condition.” 

“ What is that ? ” I asked. 

“That you will remain permanently,” he 
replied. 

This was rather disconcerting, for I intended 
to stay only three months at most, and I wanted 
to be free to leave at any time. However, I 
couldn't afford to blurt this information out, 
or all would be lost. 

“T can't agree to anything like that, Mr. 
White,” I said. ‘“‘I assume that you reserve 
the right to discharge me if my services are not 
satisfactory, and I want the same privilege to 
quit if I find that I don't like the work or can’t 
get along with you or your assistants.” 

“ Of course, we take such matters into con- 
sideration,” he replied. ‘* You may go to work 
at once if you wish.” 

“There is one little matter which has not 
been mentioned yet,” I said.“ What is my 
sulary to be?” 

“Two hundred pesos a month,” replied Mr. 
White. This amount is equivalent to one hun- 
dred dolla 

“That is satisfactory,” I concluded, and vas 
forthwith conducted into the department where 
I was to work. 

The Bureau of Education 1s one 

AGovern- of the main divisions of thc In- 

ment Billet. sular Government and employs 

nearly two thousand men and 
women, the large majority of whom are scat- 
tered throughout the Islands as teachers. The 


head office in Manila has about one hundred and 
twenty on its staff, and these are divided among 
several departments. The Division of Publica- 
tions and Indusirial Information was the title 
of the department in which I was to work, and 
my duties cunsisted of issuing bulletins, editing 
text-bouks, publishing the Philippine Crajtsman 
(a monthly magazine of the Bureau), and pre- 
paring the annual report. This last embodied 
about fifty financial and statistical tables and 
twenty or more graphic charts showing the work 
accomplished by the Bureau during the year. This 
annual report turned out to be the main part of 
my duties, and I was assisted by eight Filipinos, 
who compiled most of the tables under my 
supervision. As the Governor-General of the 
Islands had put in a “rush order” for this 
report my assistants and [ were compelled to 
work until eleven o'clock each evening for about 
a month. 

Immediately on his arrival in Manila, Richard- 
son started to look for a job. The first day 
he met a friend from the Hawaiian Islands who 
was in the Philippines representing the Honolulu 
Planters’ Association in obtaining Filipino 
labourers for the sugar plantations in Hawaii. 
This man said he would have a position open 
in a few weeks. Richardson informed him, 
however, that he could not wait and would have 
to get something at once. The Hawaiian 
planter then agreed to take an option on his 
time at thirty dollars a week until a vacancy 
occurred. Richardson accepted this and re- 
mained in Manila to await developments. 

The duties of the job for which 


Richardson Richardson was scheduled con- 
Turns sisted in visiting several of the 
’ Recruiter. Islands ina small steamer, manned 


by a Spanish captain and crew, 
and gathering labourers, who would be taken to 
Manila and thence shipped to Honolulu. He was 
to have a motion-picture apparatus, with an 
operator and lecturer who would accompany 
him on his visits to the small villages and towns. 
After showing the natives the wonders and 
advantages of life in Hz i on the screen, he 
would sign them on and ship them out. 

During his wait in Manila Richardson was 
afflicted with the common tropical malady 
known as ‘ dengue,” and was confined to his 
bed for ten days. Dengue is conveyed by 
mosquitoes, and its symptoms are fever, a rash, 
and sore bones in every part of the body. Prob- 
ably its most aggravating features are its after- 
effects. for a severe case often leaves the patient 
in such shape that it requires several months to 
recover normal health. Fortunately, Richard- 
son, owing to his strong constitution and the 
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fact that his attack was comparatively light, 
was soon convalescent and recoverrd without 
the usual lingering after-effects. 

He soon received word from his Honoiiu 
planter friend that he was to report in Cebu, 
a town on the island of the same name about 
five hundred miles south of Manila. He took 
an inter-island steamer and in a few days reached 
his destination and was ready for duty. He 
expected to go to work at once, but the man 
in charge at Cebu informed him that he was 
not needed and instructed him to return to 
Manila. ‘There was evidently a hitch somewhere. 
After a little difficulty about expense money, 
which the Cebu man refused to pay, and which 
was finally adjusted satisfactorily by wiring to 
the Honolulu representative in Manila, my 
companion returned north, arriving on a Wed- 
nesday morning. He was then paid off, receiving 
his salary up to the end of the week, which made 
a total period of one month at thirty dollars a 
week with no work to do and an interesting trip 
with all expenses paid thrown in. 

On the Wednesday afternoon 

A Tempting Richardson began to look round 

Offer. for another job, and by evening 
had obtained a position as ship- 

ping clerk for a wholesale grocery house at 
one hundred dollars a month. He went to work 
the next morning—Thursday. That evening, 
after dinner, he received a letter from the Bureau 
of Public Works, to which he had made appli- 
cation the afternoon before, which stated that 
he was required to go to the island of Mindanao, 
a thousand miles south of Manila, and take 
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charge of the construction of several concrete 
bridges at a salary of one hundred and twenty 
dollars a month and expenses. ‘This offer was 
especially tempting, not only because of the in- 
crease in salary, but for the opportunity it 
offered him to sce more of the Islands— the motive 
for which he was travelling. ‘fhe position—the 
official at the Bureau of Public Works stated— 
called for a knowledge of structural engineering, 
cement work, and drafting. Richardson was 
not an engineer and knew nothing about such 
subjects. 

“What do you think about my accepting this 
job ?” asked Richardson, when he had finished 
reading the letter aloud. 

“ Take it,” I said. 

“ But 1 don’t know anything about structural 
engineering,” he objected. 

“ What difference does that make ? "I replied. 
“All jobs sound harder than they really are. 
Suppose you accept it, and they find out in a 
couple of weeks that you are no good, and 
‘fire’ you, what does it matter to you? You 
will be a thousand miles farther along on the 
trip at their expense.” 

“ All right,” said Richardson. ‘ To-morrow 
I wiil notify the grocery people that I intend to 
quit in the evening. I can sail for Mindanac 
on Saturday.” 

Richardson severed his brief connection with 
the wholesale grocery house the following night 
and premptly began making preparations for 
his departure south. It will be remembered that 
the salary from his first position continued until 
the end of the week. He received pay from the 
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grocery store for Thursday and Friday, and his 
wages from the Bureau of Public Works began on 
Friday morning. He therefore drew pay from 
all three jobs on the Friday. Undoubtedly, mv 
companion was in luck’s way. 

Richardson couldn't tell a transit from a 
trombone, and he knew no more about cement 
than a hairdresser, but provided with a technical 
handbook, he sailed in the pleasing certainvy 
that he would be a competent engineer by the 
time he arrived at Zamboango on the island of 
Mindanao—in about a week's time. I saw him 
off, and interestedly awaited word from him as 
to how matters turned out. . 

I had rented a large room in the Imperial 
Hotel, one of the quaint old adobe Spanish build- 
ings with iron-barred windows and folding doors, 
in the Intramuros or Walled City. I had been 
living in this room for a few weeks when the 
proprietor, evidently thinking that it was too 
large for one person to occupy, placed another 
man in it without consulting me. As the new 
arrival appeared to be a good fellow, and also 
because I received a reduction in my rental, I 
made no objection. My new room-mate was a 
man about thirty years of age, named Edwards. 
He had been a second- 
class yeoman in the 
United States Navy and, 
after serving several 
years, had bought him- 
self out. 

It was only a few days 
after the advent of 
Edwards that the pro- 
prietor, evidently still 
considering that the 
room was too large to 
be wasted on two per- 
sons, intruded a third. 
This man’s name was 
Lakebank, and since (as 
in the first case) he ap- 
peared to be a decent 
sort of fellow, and the 
proprietor again reduced 
the rental, we concluded 
to allow him to remain. 
All of us, however, 
agreed that he was to be 
the last. Lakebank was 


arrived wfth a most disturbed look on his face ; 
his eyes were starting out of his head. I at once 
saw that something was wrong and inquired what 
the troubi vas, but received only an eloquent 
wink in rep:y. Taking the hint, I put the matter 
off until afier dinner. Lakebank, who appeared 
very nervous and excited, then informed me 
that he had seen a man in the street that after- 
noon whom he recognized as his sister’: husband, 
who, nine years ago in the United States, had 
left her on the night of the birth of their little 
girl, when it was discovered that he had gambled 
away all her savings. He had never been seen 
or heard from since, and was supposed to be 
dead until Lakebank came face to tace with hin 
ona calle of Manila. Lakebank learned that h 
brother-in-law was going under the assum 
name of P——. 
We discussed the matter for some 
A Philippine timc, and I offered a number of 
Romance. suggestions as to how io handle 
the situation. The next day, 
Lakebank, acting on our conclusions, went to 
the officeof Mr. “‘ P——,” who had a good position 
with the Insular Government, and stated that he 
wished to speak to him alone. 

“Go right ahead. 
Everything my stenog- 
rapher hears is confiden- 
tial,” said Mr. P —. 

“No; I want her out 
of the room,” insisted 
Lakebank. “I have 
something of a very 
serious nature to say to 
you.” 

“Don’t mind her,” 
repeated the man; ‘I 
assure you that every- 
thing you say will be 
kept a secret.” 

“All right, then,” said 
the chauffeur, and look- 
ing him squarely in the 
face, continued : ‘‘ I am 
James Lakebank, your 
brother-in-law. Your 
name is H——, not 
pP—.” 

“Yes, yes; you are 
right; no one should 


“Tam James Lakebank, your brother-in-law. Your name is 
not yi 


a_man of most amiable H 

disposition, with a heart 

as big as the ocean. He was chauffeur to one of 

the high officials of the Insular Government, and 

the three of us got along very well together. 
One evening, as Edwards and I were eating the 

eternal chicken dinner of Manila, Lakebank 


Pp be present,” muttered 

H—, nervously. 
“Come with me.” The two men left the office 
and wandered out on the street, both keeping 
silence until they came to a secluded spot 
in an adjacent lumber-yard, where, sheltered 
from view, they sat down. 
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The Insular Prison, Mindanao, where Richardson got a post as engineer. 


“What are you going to do about it?” 
asked Lakebank, finally. H --- then opened his 
heart and in tears stated that he had never spent 
such remorseful years in his life as those which 
had elapsed since the night he left his wife. 
He explained that after his flight he went direct to 
Chicago, enlisted in the army, and was sent tu 
Manila, where he had been ever since. He said that 
if his wife were willing he would join her again, 
and, to show his good faith, would give Lake- 
bank five hundred dollars to send her, so that she 
could come to San Francisco and meet him there. 
If she did not want to see him, she could keep the 
money for whatever purpose she wished. He 
inquired affectionately about the little girl who 
was born the night he deserted, and whom he had 
never seen. He also stated that he had saved 
several thousand dollars, and that, if it were his 
wife’s wish, he would return to America, resume 
his right name, join her, and begin life all over 


again. 
Lakebank did not know whether his sister 
would forgive H—— or not, but informed himthat 


he would write to her and tell her of their mecting. 
The case interested me, and I was eager to know 
the outcome. It would take several months for 
letters to be exchanged between Lakebank and 
his sister, and the matter would not be settled 
until nearly a-year after my departure from the 
Islands. Many months afterwards, however, I 
heard from Lakebank. H—— returned to 
America, met his wife and little girl in San 


Francisco, and they were now reunited and living 
happily in the States. 
One evening I was much surprised 

The Return to see Richardson come bounding 

of Richard- into my room. 

son, “Where did you drop from?” 
I inquired, astonished. 

“Just blew in from Zamboango,” said 
Richardson. “I have had enough of these 
Islands. Are you ready to beat it to-morrow ? ” 

“Any old time suits me. To-morrow if 
you say so.” 

“All right ; to-morrow we go.” 

Richardson then related his Mindanao ex- 
periences. On his way south on the steamer 
he did all he could to prime himself full of 
engineering knowledge. He also discovered 
among the passengers an engineer, whom he 
put through a severe cross-examination. After 
seven days he arrived in Zamboango, and, report- 
ing to headquarters, was instructed to go to the 
Insular Penitentiary, about twenty miles down 
the coast. At the prison his duties were out- 
lined to him. What a drop from structural 
engineering they proved to be! His ‘‘ bridge- 
building” consisted of acting as foreman in 
charge of one hundred and twenty convicts who 
were hauling wheelbarrow-loads of sand and 
filling in a gulch near the prison buildings. 

The penitentiary was situated on the shore of 
the island of Mindanao, and was one of the 
Insular Government prisons. The institution 
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consisted of several one-storey cement-walled 
and thatch-roofed houses, which, in addition to 
containing the cells for the convicts, tad rooms 
and accommodation for the guards and officers. 
The prisoners were largely recruited from the 
Moro tribe, nominal Mohammedans, with whom 
the United States has had much trouble. There 
were also a few Filipinos and a number of 
Chinese. 

Richardson was comfortably quartered in one 
of the cottages which were provided for the 
officials of the prison. The entire group of 
buildings was within a few hundred feet of the 
ocean and was buried in a luxuriant jungle of 
palms and evergreen trees of the tropics. 

Each morning at six o’clock the convicts, 
attired in their striped uniforms, were conducted 
by a number of armed guards to a ravine 
—across which the prison authorities had 
planned to builda bridge. The preliminary 
work of filling and grading was being 
done, and it was to oversee this work 
that Richardson was assigned. All day 
long, under the tropical sun, he super- 
vised the hauling, filling, and levelling. 
It was a position a ten-year-old boy could 
have held. As the work progressed, no 


doubt, he would have had to use his knowledge 
of bridge construction. Fortunately, perhaps, for 
those who are destined to use this bridge, he 
did not remain to complete the work. 

After ten days on the job he was notified that 
he was to be transferred to another part of the 
Islands, and was instructed to report to Manila 
for orders. His removal was due to the fact 


that the Manila office had sent six men to 
Mindanao when only four were needed, and as he 
was the last to arrive he was naturally the first 


“All day long, under the tropical sun, Richardson 
supervised the hauling, filling, and levelling.’ 


to go. He took a boat and reached Manila 
after an absence of one month, during 
which he received one hundred and twenty 
dollars and expenses and travelled two 


thousand miles, visiting many of the 
island ports en route. . 
As the Bureau of Education 


authorities had assumed that 
unless something extraordinary 
happened I was a fixture in my 
position, I fully expected to be thrown out when 
I notified them of my intention to leave. It also 
would look as though I were afraid that I could 


Giving 
Notice. 
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not pass the Civil Service examination which 
was scheduled for the next day, and which I had 
to take in order to become a regular employé— 
for was only a temporary man up to this time. 
The shortness of the notice might also cause 
trouble, for as we were to leave the Islands that 
very day I could give only a few hours’ warn- 
ing. On second thoughts I concluded that the 
Bureau could not justly object, for I had come at 
a time when it was badly in need of a man to 
issue the annual report, and I had finished this 
for them, having put in much overtime on it 
without extra remuneration. 

However, everything passed off smoothly and, 
instead of being forced to stay or being kicked 
out, I was treated with the greatest kindness and 
consideration by everyone, from Director White 
downwards. I never before left a position with 
so much good will on the part of my employers. 
Mr. White expressed his regret, and stated that 
he had planned to promote me very shortly and 
give me an increase in salary. He added that if 
at any time he could be of service to me I was 
not to hesitate, but to call on him. 

That evening Richardson and I sailed in the 
hold of a ship for Hong-Kong. After travelling 
through Japan, Korea, China, and the Philippine 
Islands we were leaving Manila with more coin 
than we had when we departed from Honolulu 
eight months before. Each of us, in fact, was 
now worth about eight hundred dollars. 

With eight hundred dollars each in hand we 
felt somewhat “‘ flush,’ but we quite realized 
that it would probably be a long time before 
we should obtain positions that would pay us as 
well as those we had 
left in Hawaii, 
China, and the 
Philippines, and we 
foresaw that we 
might have diffi- 
culty about getting 
work in Europe that 
would even pay our 
expenses. For these 
reasons, although 
now comparatively 
opulent, we decided 
to travel as cheaply 
as possible. 

We. sailed 

On the fromHong- 
Wayto Kony in 
Indo- the for- 
China. ward part 
of the 

French mail liner 
Caledonien for 
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Saigon, Indo-China. Our only companions in the 
steerage onthis three-day trip were thirty Japanese 
women going to settle in La Petite Paris, as Saigon 
is frequently called. The meals on this steamer 
were not bad in quality, for steerage fare, but 
were not nearly numerous enough for young men 
with healthy appetites. The first meal of each 
day took place at nine o'clock in the morning ; 
the second and last was served at eight in the 
evening. Each passenger was allotted a piece 
of bread, a bottle of wine, meat, and potatoes, 
and in the evening a pudding of some sort. We 
spent the long hours between meals in reading 
or conversing with the Japanese women as far 
as our limited knowledge of the Japanese language 
permitted. 

The Caledonien began winding her way up 
the Mekong River to Saigon, about fifty miles 
inland. French Indo-China is a_ beautiful 
country, and Saigon, with its fifty thousand 
inhabitants, many of whom are French, is 
indeed a miniature Paris. It is a gay little town, 
with many substantial buildings and numerous 
cajés and ornate theatres. At many of the 
restaurants scores of quaint tables are placed on 
the sidewalks and sometimes out into the street, 
completely closing it for traffic. At these tables 
hundreds of plea- 
sure-loving French 
people sit during 
the afternoons and 
evenings, tranquilly 
sipping their wine, 
chatting and laugh- 
ing as though they 


“He grabbed the sheets and 
blankets and uncovered us 
with one jerk.” 


Digtized by GOOLE 
Cc 
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hadn’t a care 
in the world. ‘The 
natives of Cochin- China 

are Annamese, very similar to the 
Chinese. Both men and women dress their 
hair in a knot on the top of their heads, and 
as both sexes wear trousers it is difficult for 
a@ new arrival to distinguish between them. 

The steerage quarters of the Caledonien were 
crowded to their full capacity by the large num- 
ber of French men and women who came aboard 
at Saigon. In order to make room for his 
countrymen, the steward moved Richardson 
and me from our state-room, in the forward part 
of the ship, to a cabin between the engines and 
the kitchen. We did not realize what sort 
of a place it was until the time arrived to retire. 
Then we discovered that it was hotter than 
Hades and that there was no more chance for a 
breath of fresh air to get into this dingy com- 
partment than for light to penetrate a photog- 
tapher’s dark room. One glance was enough ; 
we made our beds on the bow of the ship. We 
were rudely awakened by the French steward, 
who was as mad as a man could be when he saw 
his clean bed-clothes laid out on the dirty deck, 
covering two bad-tempered Americans. He 
grabbed the sheets and blankets, uncovered us 
with one jerk, and left us—clad only in our 
pyjamas—to scramble nearly the length of 
the ship, through the steerage crowds, to our 
state-room. 

This French steward was a most irritable 
being, and was continually worried at the actions 
of Richardson and myself. He would fly off 
into a fearful tirade of French when he found us 
taking a bath in the first-class passengers’ tub, 
when he saw us steal food from the breakfast 
table to sustain us until the evening meal, or 
when he discovered us asleep in a different part 
of the deck each night with the clean bed- 
spreads. He became so needlessly exasperated 
at whatever we did that Richardson and I went 
out of our way to devise means by which we 
could provoke the old fellow. 

Richardson and I had planned a trip to Java, 
but gave up the idea and went direct to Ceylon. 
The Caledonien dropped anchor in the harbour 
of Colombo after an uneventful voyage, and we 
were taken ashore in a small boat propelled by 
one oar at the stern. We obtained rooms at 


i vit 


the Y.M.C.A. at 
sixteen cents a day. This rate 

did not include bed-clothes, which all travellers 
in Ceylon and India have to furnish for them- 
selves. We bought a blanket each, which we 
carried strapped to the outside of our suit- 
cases. 

If it were not for the intense heat, I would 
agree with Mark Twain that C eylon is the most 
beautiful island in the world. Eliminating its 
temperature, it is Paradise on earth. Colombo 
is built round several small lakes whose shores 
are a jungle of graceful palms and other dense 
tropical plants. There is a beautiful driveway 
along the beach, which is the Promenade for the 
wealthy people of the place, and during the 
afternoon one can almost imagine that he is on 
some fashionable European thoroughfare. 

After a short trip to Kandy, in tho interior 
of Ceylon, we sailed for India. It wa: a night's 
journey to the little Seaport town of Tuticorin, 
and we took second-class passage. 

The two hundred or more naked coolies of the 
steerage were walking down the Pier towards 
the shore, with Richardson and myself following 
close behind. Presently a man in uniform 
uttered a shrill call. The two hundred coolies 
stopped and separated into two columns. The 
uniformed man beckoned to us to come on. 
‘“ Gangway for two white men” had evidently 
been the nature of the call. We were not used 
to such treatment, for we were generally included 
in those swept aside. We were now, however, 
in a land where the native, if he doesn’t Tespect 
the white man, at least pretends that he does. 
This ceremonious entrance into India struck 
us as amusing, and we giggled our way down the 
double line of salaaming Tamils and Singalese. 

Leaving our baggage at the station at Madura, 
Richardson and I rode in a springless cart to 
Pasumalai—a distance of about three miles, 
This cart was pulled by two bulls, who were 
spurred on to greater speed by their naked driver, 
who sat on the shafts and twisted their tails, 
We were going to call on the Rev. Dr. J. P. 
Jones, a prominent Congregational missionary 
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“We giggled our 
way down the 
double line of salaaming 

Tamils and Singslese.” 


and author, whom we wished to outline 
an itinerary for us. 

Dr. Jones was leaving on an inspection 
tour of several of the mission schools in 
a near-by jungle as we arrived at his 
house. He asked us to accompany him 
and also invited us to spend a couple of 
days at his home. We explained that we 
had left our baggage in Madura and that, 
although we appreciated his kindness, we 
did not want to impose on him. He in- 
sisted, however, and sent a coolie to 
Madura for our bags. 

It was about noon when we 

A Village left with Dr. Jones to visit 

of Thieves. the schools. The three of 

us rode in another seatless 
and springless cart drawn by two bulls. 
We passed through several small native 
settlements, and towards evening came to 
one of about two hundred inhabitants. 
Tt was a “ thief caste” village. Stealing 
was the sole trade of all the men; they 
made no pretence of doing anything else. 
Although closely watched by the police, 
they were successful in robbing and looting the 
neighbouring villages. Each night at twelve 
o’clock there was a roll-call, but even after this 
hour they would grease their bodies in order to 
slip from the grasp of their pursuers, steal away, 
and carry on their nefarious trade. 

A number of women were thrashing shocks of 
wheat as we entered the little settlement of mud 
huts, each with its thatched roof, and naked 
children were playing in the streets. Our advent 
soon became known, and the village drummer, 
squatted by the school-house, announced our 
arrival and summoned the people to come and 
meet us. In a moment, as it seemed, we were 


The village drummer calling the people to meet the missionary. 


surrounded by two hundred or more odd and 
inquisitive-looking people. If I had not known 
where I was I should have thought myself in the 
wilds of Africa. The black bodies of the naked 
men glistened in the sunlight ; the young boys 
and girls, clad in nothing but the happy smile of 
youth, hovered about us like a swarm of butter- 
flies, and the almost nude women, remaining a 
little aloof, stared at us with eyes of intense 
curiosity. 

Every man in this interesting group was a 
thief, and I began to get worried fur fear one of 
them might steal my watch or the few coins I 
had in my purse. Dr. Jones allayed my fears 


zzo0)60 THE 
when he informed me that there wasn't a pick- 
pocket among them. A hundred thieves, and 
not one of them a pickpocket !_ ‘This was strange. 
T couldn't understand it. I had thought that 
this means of appropriating another man’s 
possessions was fundamental and indispensable 
to the profession. I discovered also that these 
robbers never use false keys, pistols, flash-lights, 
or lengths of gaspipes as means to hold up their 
neighbours. They didn’t have such things. The 
mystery of a hundred thieves with no pick- 
pockets among them was soon solved—there were 
no pockets to pick. The victims of these pro- 


fessional pilferers wore no clothes, and they 
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and at the conclusion of each race there was 
much confusion, with many disputes as to who 
finished first. Dr. Jones insisted on being the 
judge, and the competitors were informed that 
they must abide by his decision or else all the 
games would be called off. 

That evening we enjoyed the hospitality of 
Dr. Jones. I slept in a comfortable bed, pro- 
tected by a fine mosquito net and cooled by the 
breeze of a huge punkah, operated by a coolie 
woman who sat on the porch all night and pulled 
the rope. 

In the cities of India foreigners use electric 
fans and in the rural districts a native-propelled 

punkah. It is so in- 


A group in the “ thieves’ village.” 


had had no training along this line. They 
didn’t know a pocket when they saw one ! 

Dr. Jones led the way into the small mud- 
walled school-house. The room was full of 
naked boys and girls. The fathers and mothers 
crowded in at the rear of the little hall. They 
were an interesting and simple lot of savages. 
Richardson and | were given seats of honour 
near the teacher's desk, and a wreath was placed 
about our necks. Dr. Jones asked for a report 
from the native teacher and also questioned 
several of the pupils on their lessons. He then 
explained to his audience that Richardson and 
1 were Americans travelling around the world. 

Aiter the inspection all the natives gathered 
in the street in front of the school for the 
customary foot-races which Dr. Jones held on 
each of his visits. There were four races—one 
for the boys, one for the girls, one for the women, 
and one for the men. They were all eager to 
take part, for the doctor distributed a few coins 
as prizes to the winners. ‘The rivalry was intense, 


tensely hot in some 
parts of the country 
that if the coolie goes 
to sleep on the job 
the foreigner imme- 
diately awakens. 

Railroad travel in 
India is the cheapest 
I have ever known. 
From Madura to 
Trichinopoly is a 
distance of about 
one hundred miles. 
Werode nativethird- 
class, and our tickets 
cost us but eight 
annas (sixteen cents) 
each ! 

There are five 
classes of travel on 
Indian trains: First- 
class, second - class, intermediate, European 
third-class, and native third-class. The trains 
are divided into compartments with a capacity 
of from twelve to twenty-four passengers. The 
first-class seats are covered with leather cushions, 
and the seats of the other classes decrease in 
softness till the hard, cold benches of the native 
third-class are reached. The first-class accom- 
modations are used exclusively by British officials, 
missionaries, resident Europeans, and tourists. 
The native third-class is a cattle train. These 
bare, stall-like compartments are crowded with 
naked coolies—men, women, and. children— 
who are jammed in by the train-guards like 
dried prunes. I have seen coolie after coolie’ 
slammed into one of these compartments, already 
fu'l to the roof, until I thought the poor beggars 
would all die of suffocation. The first-class fare 
is usually twelve or fifteen times greater than 
the native third-class. Our tickets from Madura 
to Trichinopoly, for instance, would have cost 
us about ten shillings each for first-class. 
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Richardson and I usually travelled 


Cheap native third-class. We were 
Railway always able to get an empty com- 
Travelling. partment, which we would mono- 


polize to the exclusion of the 
natives, ordering them away as though we had 
bought the train! The conductors do not stay 
on the trains, but remain at the stations, where 
they collect the tickets as the trains arrive. They 
proved to be a negligent lot, and frequently failed 
to bother about our tickets. Just for curiosity 
Richardson saved his uncollected tickets and 
found that they represented two thousand miles. 
We were in India two anda half months, travelled 
over five thousand miles, and our railroad fares 
only amounted to about five pounds each. 

In Trichinopoly we hired bicycles—surely the 
most decrepit and ancient pieces of machinery 
in active service on this earth! Richardson's 
machine had lost its back-pedalling device ;_ in 
other words, it was impossible to put on the 
brakes. He could not stop himself unless he fell 
off or came toa hill. Rich was a reckless rider, 
and when we rode through the crowded streets of 
the city I thought he was trying to kill someone. 
With his uncontrollable bicycle it is a mystery 
to me how he avoided running down several of 
the thousands of naked little babies who played 
in the dust of the street. Every moment one 
of them would dash in front of him, and I fully 
expected that we should land in jail charged with 
manslaughter. 

Neither Trichinopoly nor Tanjore has European 
hotels, and the caste system excludes the “ un- 
clean” foreigner from the native inns. For twelve 
annas (twenty-four cents) we obtained a room 
on the second floor of the station. It contained 
a large bed, an electric fan, and a private bath. 
Our meals we ate in the station restaurant. Such 
prices and arrangements are hard to beat. 

Life among these native races seems to be a 
hattle for coin. I could write a volume on the 
number of street fights I have seen in different 
parts of the world over the matter of a few cents. 
A Japanese coolie will wrangle for an hour over a 
sen, and I have seen a score of Chinese grapple 
for a cash piece, while it is hard to tell what a 
Filipino wouldn’t do for a centavo. However, 
I think a native cf India can kick up more fuss 
over a two-cent piece than any man alive. 

Richardson and I had just returned 

The Im- from the Roman Catholic Cathe- 
portunate dral in Madras, where St. Thomas 
Coolie. _is said to be buried. We had made 

the trip in a double-seated rick- 

shaw drawn by one man. By an arrangement 
made in advance the coolie had agreed to make 


the journey for ten anna: ‘This, we were told, 
was a generous amount for .he distance. I felt 
that he had had a hard time pulling two heavy 
men, so I gave him a rupee, thus over-paying him 
six annas. He wasn't satisfied, and bellowed 
for more. Richardson and I ignored him and 
went to our room on the third floor of the 
Y.M.C.A. building. The coolie followed us up 
the three flights of stairs. He had by this time 
worked himself into a genuine state of anger ; 
at first it was a mere pretence. We locked him 
out in the hall, where he remained at our door 
for twenty minutes, pleading and begging for 
more money. I made up mv mind that he could 
pursue me to America or haunt me for the rest 
of my life, but I would not pay him any more. I 
can be stubborn myself. Evidently the rascal 
realized that I had made a mistake in over-pay- 
ing him in the first place, and he decided I was 
a “ tenderfoot " and would sooner or later yield 
to his importunities. Finally, the Y.M.C.A. 
authorities put him out of the building. 

But the incident did not end there. It became 
the main topic of discussion among the coolies of 
Madras. Each time we ventured out in the streets 
a dozen of them would follow us, jecring and shout- 
ing a lot of jargon which we did not understand. 
They became regular pests, and life in Madras 
grew almost unbearable. We stood firm, however, 
and resolved not to give an anna more, even if 
we had to fight every coolie in Southern India.” 

After a few days we left for Calcutta. We rode 
from the Y.M.C.A. to the railroad station in a 
bus. When we alighted 
at the entrance of the 
station we were sighted 
by a group of coolies, 
who made a mad rush at 
us from across the court 
Others dropped their { ¥ 
rickshaws and cam< 
plunging towards us 
from all direc- 
tions. We scram- 
bled into the 
station, forced 
our way through 
the ticket-gates, 
climbed aboard 
the first car, and 
in two minutes 
were speeding to- 
wards Calcutta. 
That angry mob 
would have killed 
us in about five 
seconds. 


"He wasn't jitisbed. saad bellowed 


(To be continued.) 


Mrs. Claude Askew. 
Photo, by Eltiott & Fry. 


T was on October 13th, 1915, about 
five o'clock in the morning, that 
A Pirot, a little town close to the Bul- 

garian frontier, first awoke to the 

fact that war, imminent for the last 
few weeks, had actually broken out. It was the 
sound of heavy firing coming from across the 
brow of the iow hills, some dozen miles away, 
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A vivid narrative, by eye-witnesses, of the 
su,reme tragedy in the history of gallant little 
Serbia. Mr. and Mrs. Askew went to the country 
as members of a Field Hospital, and, with the 
Staff of the Second Army, took part in the terrible 
retreat across the mountains into Albania. “ Little 
we thought,” write the Authors, ‘‘that it would 
prove to be the Via Dolorosa, the stony road to 
Calvary, ot an entire nation.” 
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that brought us, like most other people, from 
our beds. 

Even had we desired to sleep longer that 
morning—the sound of the guns not being alto- 
gether strange to us— we were not permitted to 
do so. Our good landlady had decided that there 
was work which she must attend to immediately, 
and it could not be helped if we were incon- 
venienced thereby. 

It was absolutely necessary, according to her 
ideas, that our rooms must be dismantled of all 
that they contained of value. The precious 
squares of carpet—a local industry—which, 


together with two or three coloured prints, 
adorned the walls, must all come down without 
delay ; superfluous chairs and tables must be 
removed, and curtains were a luxury no longer 
to be thought of. 

She sighed and moaned and panted while 
she carried out her work. Had she only decided 
to fly from Pirot, like so many of her neighbours, 
and save all that she could! But she loved her 
home dearly and hated to leave it. And now 
she had waited too long; the Bulgarians were 
upon her and she would lose all that she possessed. 

“T am afraid of the Bulgarians,’ she kept 
repeating,  plaintivelv— 
and no doubt, recalling 
days not so very long 
past, she had reason for 
her fear. Certainly we 
found the same feeling 
rampant among _ the 
civilian population gener- 
ally—they were afraid of 
the Bulgarians. 


Mr. Claude Askew in Serbian uniform, 
Photo. by Elivtt & Fry, 
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But it was a quaint and interesting mani- 
festation of terror, that dismantling of our rooms 
in the small hours of the morning. Pitiful, too, 
in its way, for the poor woman, in her hurry, 
simply littered the floor with family photographs 
and treasured picture-postcards. We found them 
lying where they had fallen; she had simply 
not had the heart to collect and pack them. 

We had to put up with bare floors 
The and walls for the rest of our stay. 
Landlady’s We were sorry not to have the 
Fears. carpets, for the Pirot work is 
quite pretty and distinctive, but 
there was some compensation in the removal of 
the coloured prints in their hideous gilt fraraes— 
they had been an eyesore to us, though we had 
every reason to believe that they were the joy 
of our landlady’s heart. They, with the rest 
of the property, were eventually stored away 
in a cellar, but never a day passed without the 
good woman discussing with us as to whether 
she had better take to flight at once, or whether 
it was safe to remain a little longer. 

And, of course, for a little 
while, we laughed at her 
fears. Why should she 
assume that it was necessary 
to fly at all? The Serbian 
Army was doing more than 
holding its own; in one part 
of the line it was even fight- 
ing upon Bulgarian terri- 
tory. True, the Austro- 
Germans were establishing 
themselves in the north, but 
it was also practically certain 
that the Allied troops—the 
help definitely promised by 
England and France—were 
advancing from Salonica. 
Was not Nish already hang- 
ing out its bunting in honour 
of their arrival ? 

But it was hard to con- 
vince the good lady, who was 
wise in her very ignorance. 
“Tam afraid of the Bul- 
garians,” she kept repeating. 

Nevertheless, she at last 
appreciated the .fact that 
we, as memhers of a field 
hospital definitely attached 
to the Second Serbian Army, 
and as personal friends of 
everyone on the staff, must 
necessarily be in a position 
to receive the earliest infor- 
mation as to the mibtary 
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A street scene in Ipek. 


position ; moreover, she had taken a fancy to 
us and was unwilling to turn us out of our com- 
fortable lodging. So day after day, partly for our 
sakes, but mainly for love of home, she conquered 
her fears and consented to remain on. 

It was not long—little more than a week, 
in fact—before the hopes with which we had 
viewed the opening ‘of the campaign received a 
check. At Pirot itself all was well, in spite of 
the strong divisions of the Second Army which 
had had to be removed to provide necessary 
reinforcements clsewhere—but what if Skoplje, 
in the south, should fall, thus definitely cutting 
the Nish-Salonica line? News was very in- 
definite, but we knew that the enemy was already 
across the line at Vranya. Then the Austro- 
Germans were advancing slowly but steadily 
from the north. With a sigh we heard of the 
occupation of Mladenovatz, a spot dear to our 
hearts owing to many happy weeks spent there 
in more peaceful days. And as for the Allies, 
where were they ? Apparently still at Salonica, 
except for a very small force that had reached 
the frontier and found it impossible to proceed 
farther until reinforced. 

Nish had displayed its bunting in vain; it 
is a pathetic fact that when the town fell, a 
few weeks later, there were still to be found 
houses displaying the flags of the Allies hoisted 
in honour of an event which belonged only to 
the realm of hopeful imagination. 

Unless help should arrive in another week, 
retreat—retreat in the face of dreadful condi- 
tions—was inevitable. The fate of the Second 
Army depended upon its communications 


through the Nish-Pirot line, and before long these 
communications would be seriously threatened. 
Very fresh and very sad in our 
Orders to memory is the day when our 
Quit. hospital received summary in- 
structions to prepare for departure 
that very night. We were up against tragedy as 
grim as any that may be imagined. Think of it ! 
The wards were crowded with patients, brave 
men who had fought and bled for their country’s 
sake. Very few were in a fit condition to be 
moved ; to many of them transportation by 
car and rail could not possibly mean anything 
but certain death. There were several that had 
been operated on that very morning, and they 
were not light operations either. 

Yet all these untortuaate men had to be moved, 
and strange as it may seem, they preferred to go. 
For they, too, were atraid of the Bulgarians. 

The evacuation of the hospital was a scene 
best not dwelt upon. When all the patients had 
been removed the staff prepared to follow. And 
then, for us, a very material question arose. 
Should we accompany them and, with them, 
make good our escape, or should we. as we might, 
remain with the staff of the Second Army and 
share its fortunes, whatever they might be ? 
In the former case we should be safe, and no 
doubt, if the retreat continued, should in due 
course find our way back home; in the latter 
we might have to face vicissitudes and dangers, 
but it would be a wonderful experience, and one 
that does not fall to the lot of many people. 

So, unhesitatingly, we decided to stay, and 
chat night we said good-bye to the other members 


of the mission, who departed with as much as 
they could conveniently carry of what remained 
of the hospital stores. The larger proportion 
had already been sent, for safety, to Krusher- 
vatz, where, alas! later on, transport proving 
impossible, the stores must all have fallen into 
the hands of the Germans. A lot of our personal 
belongings went with them, and this marked 
the beginning of our various losses. By the 
time we eventually escaped from the country we 
possessed no more than what we stood up in, 
but that is only the experience that befell nearly 
everyone. 

Our landlady was ina terrible state that night. 
She could not make up her mind what to do. 
Afraid of the Bulgarians though she was, she 
yet could not bring herself to leave her precious 
possessions. But we had too much to think about 
to attend to her troubles. 

The great retreat had begun. 
The army, silent, sullen, not under- 
standing and anything but re- 
signed, was marching through 
Pirot, its back to the enemy. What a degrada- 
tion for a Serb! There were many there who 
remembered the short but sanguinary conflict of 
1913—they had not retreated before the Bulgars 
then! And many there were, too, who, flushed 
with victory, had followed the flying Austrians 
through the streets of Belgrade, chasing them to 
the very river-bank. That was not a year ago, 
yet now they were told they must retreat! 
Were they not as strong, were they not as 
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courageous, had they lost anything of their 
ardour for battle ? 

The Serbian soldiers could now understand. 
In those early days of the retreat it happened 
many a time—pitiful to tell—that men were shot 
by their officers for refusing to abandon an attack 
when called upon to do so. 

There was a terrible turmoil in the streets of 
Pirot that night. It was literally impossible 
to cross the road through the thronging masses 
of men and horses and oxen, laden wagons, 
gun-carriages, all the varied equipment of war. 
And most tragic of all to us was to see the colours 
when .they passed us, furled,and carried on an 
ox-cart, for we remembered a day, about six 
weeks earlier, when there had been a great review 
of the Second Army at Mladenovatz, before the 
Voyvoda Stepanovitch. By some mischance 
the soldier who bore the colours had allowed them 
to fall, so that for a few brief moments they had 
been trailed in the mud. 

It was a bad omen, and it had made an im- 
pression upon us at the time. We recalled the 
incident now with a shudder. Were we to se. 
the proud Serbian flag trailed through the mud 
in very earnest ? 

Fate did not permit us to remain long at Pirot 
after that memorable night. The following day 
it became incumbent upon all to fly unless they 
wished to fall into the hands of the advancing 
enemy. The staff got away on horseback or by 
car ; we ourselves found places on the last train 
that was able to make the journey to Nish. ~ 


The market-place of Alessio, or Liesh, 
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The retreat of a nation—The flight of the heroic 
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It was not comfortable by any 


Packed in means. ‘There was no reserved 
a Coal- first-class apartment, such as had 
Truck. — been placed at our disposal when 


we first came to Pirot, but a coal- 
truck crowded with refugees almost to the point 
of suffocation. We were all good-tempered, 
however, in spite of the cold drenching rain that 
fell from time to time, and in spite of our hunger 
—for there were very few among us who had had 
time to secure any food, so urgent had been the 
call for flight. For ourselves, we did not fare 
so badly. A kind Spanish doctor who was wedged 
in by our side was the happy possessor of a loaf 
of bread and a pot of jam, which he generously 
shared with us and with others. 

Just before the train steamed slowly out of 
Pirot Station we caught sight of a scurrying figure, 
a woman with a big parcel under her arm. It 
was our landlady, who had evidently succeeded, 
at the last moment, in tearing herself from her 
cherished home, and we shrewdly suspected that 
the parcel she carried must have contained those 
horrible coloured prints upon which she set 
such store. 

Such was our first experience of flight, and little 
we thought when we reached Nish and found it, 
superficially at least, very much as usual, that 
the weary exodus would soon have to be taken 
up again, and that the path we must tread would 
prove to be the Via Dolorosa, the stony road to 
Calvary, of an entire nation. 

Of course, Nish was not really in its normal 
state. The spirit of unrest prevailed, and a 
great number of its inhabitants had already taken 
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The way was marked by 


to flight. Many shops were shut, and there was 
a feverish anxiety in those that remained open 
to dispose of their goods, even at a great sacrifice. 
Then was the time to buy at bargain prices ! 
Valuable furs could be had, for instance, for 
next to nothing. The tradespeople who con- 
templated flight wanted all the ready money 
they could possibly collect. 

On the other hand, there were 

Trust inthe those who proposed to remain and 

Englishman. carry on their business after the 

dreaded enemy occupation. Their 
main concern was to safeguard the money in 
their possession, which was practically certain 
to be confiscated if the Germans or the Bul- 
garians should enter the city. A friend of ours 
had a curious experience in this respect. 

He had made one or two small purchases at a 
shop and found himself short of ready money. 
He was a complete stranger to the proprietors 
of the shop—all they could know of him was that 
he was English and attached to a British mission. 

“You have a long way to travel,” they told 
him, ‘and you will need money. Let us pro- 
vide you with some. Here are three thousand 
francs (one hundred and twenty pounds) in cash. 
They are quite at your disposition, and there is 
more should you require it. All we ask in 
return is your cheque for a like amount upon a 
London bank, which we can cash when the war 
is over.” 

Our friend, however, did not care to saddle 
himself with this liability—but what an oppor- 
tunity for an adventurer ! 

Our flight from Nish, when the inevitable time 
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the Lodics of hapless refugees who had laid down to die. 


came, was even more hurried than it was from 
Pirot. Colonel Borissavlovitch, who was Chef 
de Sant’—head of the Serbian Red Cross—had 
kindly undertaken to give us a lift in one of the 
ambulance cars, and when he arrived to fetch 
us he was in a state of great excitement, for 
there was not a moment to waste. 

We were in the street, which was in something 
of a turmoil. There had been some looting— 
shops had been broken into and their contents 
thrown out into the road to be scrambled for. 
How could the mob be restrained when all organi- 
zation had necessarily come to an end? It 
speaks volumes for the Serbians that there was 
so little rioting and robbing before the entrance 
of the invading army. As to what happened 
afterwards we are still-without definite informa- 
tion. 

We were talking to a very old gentleman who 
kept a small general shop in the main street. 
He was in despair—a tragic figure. He was too 
old to take to flight, nor had he anywhere to 
fly to. He had lost two of his sons in the previous 
Bulgarian War, and he, like everyone clse, was 
afraid of the Bulgarians. 

“ They will take all I possess,” he moaned. 
They have killed my sons, perhaps they will 
kill me, too.” 

We tried to find words of encouragement, but 
it was no easy task. For he knew by now, as well 
as we did, that Serbia must suffer and bleed alone. 

Me Yet there was no bitterness in 

= his tone as he commented upon 
‘Avenge Us!” the fact. “I do not know why 
your grvat country has failed us,” 

Vol, xxxvii.—9. 
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he said, with quiet resignation, “but there 
must be some reason — some strong reason— 
which we shall understand later on.” He had 
not ‘ost. his trust in England, this old man, 
though ruin was staring him in the face. 
And we had many other opportunities, even 
much later on, when the tragedy had reached its 
height, tc observe the same unshaken confidence. 
Particularly remarkable was it in the case of a 
young Serbian soldier who lay dying of exposure 
and starvation in one of the Scutari hospitals. 

“England will avenge us!" he said, and they 
were the last coherent words he was heard to 
utter. 

Our old friend pressed some picture-postcards 
into our hands as a parting souvenir. ‘They were 
taken at hazard from a heterogeneous stock. And 
it was a strange chance, almost an omen, that 
the first one we glanced at, a reproduction from 
a famous picture, should represent the retreat 
from Moscow. But we hardly realized then how 
nearly the horrors of that famous march were 
to be repeated. 

It was during this little scene that Colonel 
Borissavlovitch arrived with the car. ‘“ You 
must get in now,” he commanded ; “‘ there is no 
time to be lost.” 

Here wasa dilemma! Our luggage was at the 
hotel ; also we had written a small cheque and 
had not yet received the change for it. But we 
were not allowed to fetch the one or wait for the 
other. 

“T should leave my own son behind if he 
were not here,” declared the Colonel. And so, 
as self- preservation was the first instinct, we 
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had to jump into the car just as 
AHurried we werc, leaving all our posses- 
Departure. sions to fall into the hands of 
the Bulgarians--unless the hotel- 
Keeper has been able to preserve them for us. 
He was a queer little man, that hotel-keeper, 
quite a character, and he had a wonderful in- 
vention which he was anxious to bring to England 
to exploit. It was, according to him, a simple 
machine, the use of which must not only 
terminate the war, but revolutionize the world. 
Nothing was wanted but the necessary capital 
to make models. 

He was very sincere, absolutely convinced of 
the infallibility of bis invention. A dreamer, 
no doubt, and self-deceived—but who can tell ? 
He vowed that he would take his secret with 
him to the grave unless he could make such 
terms for it as he considered just. ‘The sup- 
position, of course, is not to be taken seriously, 
but Nature has many mysteries vet to be revealed. 
What if this old man should carry out his threat 
and his discovery—it was allied to perpetual 
motion—be of real worth? At any rate, as far 
as we were concerned, his very enthusiasm made 
him interesting, a character to be remembered. 

Colonel Borissavlovitch, who assisted us in 
our flight from Nish, may, perhaps, later on, 
have recalled those words about leaving his 
son behind. He was obliged to do so in very 
fact at Petch (1pek), not daring to let the boy, 
who was only twelve years old and already ill 
from privation and fatigue, face the terrible 
journey across the mountains of Montenegro. 

It was a ghastly situation to have to face, 
for who could say what would happen when 
the town fell? It was not only a question of 
what the Bulgarians would do. Petch is essen- 
tially an Albanian town, though it is now upon 
Montenegrin territory, and the Albanian is 
nowhere to be trusted. Only a few days before 
there had been a massacre at Jacova, and the 
Albanian populace had slaughtered a lot of 
defenceless Serbs. 

Yet at Petch the little lad had to be left. Prob- 
ably even now the father knows nothing of the 
fate of his son, but he must have heard the 
grim rumours that came through as to heavy 
fighting in the streets of the town, cruel blood- 
shed, wanton destruction. 

That was one of the many horrors of the 
retreat to which little thought has been given, 
because they cannot be considered as directly 
in the picture. But remember that there can 
hardly have been a man in the army who had 
not some relation left: behind—-father, mother, 
wife, sweetheart, or child. Yet he must plod 
on in ignorance of his dear one’s fate, not knowing 


whether they would meet again this side of the 
grave. 

The opposite, of course, holds good as well ; 
those who remained at home could have no 
news of the soldiers on the march. ‘The | poor 
fellows who fell dead by the roadside—when, if 
ever, will their relatives, prisoners in German 
or Bulgarian hands, learn the manner of their 
death 2 ‘The whole line of that cruel march is 
marked by little wooden crosses, roughly set up. 
nameless and uninseribed, while who shall say 
how many lie buried with no sign whatever to 
mark the spot where their weary journey found 
its end ? 

Once, just outside Alessio, we came across a 
spot where thirty or forty dead men lay together 
awaiting burial. ‘They were all huddled into 
a common grave—there was no time to give them 
better treatment. What could be done when, 
in a few hours’ time, there would be as many 
more to be thrust beneath the earth ? 

It was at Alessio, or just outside the little 
town, that a friend of ours met with a ghastly 
but illuminating experience. Tired out and 
unable to find accommodation, he entered a 
barn, where about a dozen soldiers were seated 
huddled around a fire which they had succeeded 
in kindling. 


Wishing to rest for a little while, 
he touched the shoulder of the 
Nearest man and asked permission 
to join the circle. 

Ile met with no response. He thought, at 
first, that the soldier was asleep, but he quickly 
learnt his mistake. ‘The next man stirred and 
spoke. 

“He's dead, that poor chap is. We carried 
him for the last few kilometres and brought 
him in here, but there's no food, and there'll be 
more of us like him before the morning—perhaps 
already. I don't know.” 

He spoke with the callousness of despair, but 
what he said was true. Out of these dozen 
men four were dead—yet there they sat, wedged 
in side by side with the living, who had not the 
energy nor the strength to remove their bodies 
from the circle, nor even to ascertain if they 
had ceased to breathe. 

It was at Alessio—Liesh, as it is called out 
there—that the horrors of the retreat found 
their climax. Yet even when we were at Ipek, 
which we reached after many vicissitudes and 
adventures by way of Prishtina, Prizrend, and 
Jacova, we were under the impression that if 
the army could be safely conveyed to Scutari. 
all dangers and difficulties would be surmounted. 
We had hardly heard of Liesh—it lay beyond 
Seutari, and so outside the horizon of our’ 
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expectations. The main question at Ipek was 
whether the terrible march across the Monte- 
negrin mountains, which stood up like a great 
snowy barrier before us, could be undertaken 
or not. 

The Quartier Général—Military Headquarters 
—decided that the risk should be run. The only 
other alternative was the capitulation of the 
whole Serbian Army. And there were definite 
promises from the Montenegrin Government that 
once the army should reach Andreavitza —a 
distance of a hundred kilometres, over a rough 
and dangerous route, with the great mountain of 
Chachak to be crossed half-way—provisions in 
plenty should be provided. Finally, at Scutari 
in Albania, the army could, no doubt, in 
safety from enemy attack, enjoy a long rest 
while the work of reorganization was taken 
in hand. 
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of which we already thought we had had enough, 
had scarcely begun! Yet so it was; just as it 
was from Ipek onwards that the Serbian Army 
followed a path which will remain for ever as a 
terrible memorial of one of the greatest and most 
pitiful tragedies of war. 

Yet when, after dreadful days and worse 
nights, we had crossed those mountains, and the 
way to Andreavitza lay clear before us, we re- 
joiced. The sun was shining ; the water in the 
river ran blue as we had not seen it for many 
a day. 

“The mountains are past,” we told each other, 
happily. And the Serbian soldiers were rejoicing, 
too. From every side one heard the sound of 
rifle-shots, which did not mean an enemy attack, 
but that the men were firing in sheer lightness 
of heart. They imagined that their long suf- 
ferings were at an end. 


The inhabitants of a Serbian village fleeing before the invading Bulgars. 
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They were vain dreams, futile hopes. Little 
we imagined when we set out from Ipek with 
the Second Army Staff—after burning all our 
cars, some of which had only been bought a few 
months before at the cost of a thousand pounds 
apiece—that our own adventures and experiences, 


And then—Andreavitza, and the 
complete failure of supplies! In- 
stead of plenty, famine conditions 
reigned, and were destined to grown worse from 
day to day. How was the long march to Scutari 
to be undertaken under such conditions ? 


Starvation 
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Yet undertaken it was—across stony mountains 
and inhospitable ravines, and among unfriendly 
people, who showed themselves averse to lift 
a hand to help the weary, starving soldiers, 
though the road was littered with grim mementoes 
in the shape of dead horses, dead oxen, and dead 


that prevailed during the three weeks that 
ensued. Haditonly beentheend! But Serbia’s 
martyrdom was not complete. The isle of refuge 
was not yet in sight. 

The isle of refuge !_ We know now that it is 
Corfu, and that there are supplies in abundance 


The unfortunate people took with them their flocks and herds, their valuables, and everything portable that they could lay their 


Js upon at short notice. 


Many of the animals perished and most of the wagons were aband ned on the roads, 
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men. Imagine the army that at last trailed its 
way into Scutari! It was a phantom army—-an 
army of the living dead. 

And Scutari, the promised haven, provided 
no rest. Supplies were still not forthcoming, 
and the town’ was in danger of Austrian attack. 
It would be hard for pen to paint the conditions 


for the stricken remnant of what was once a 
proud army, a fine fighting force. But we hear, 
too, that the men are dying like flies, so worn 
out that food can no longer nourish them. 
Yet they are to be reorganized--led back, in 
a few months’ time, to the field of battle. 

The pity of it all—the pity of it! 


(To be concluded.) 


A Samoyed 
shaman. 
or medicine- 
man. 


HE brief Arctic summer was already 
f past. The flowers which, two weeks 
after our arrival, had seemed to spring 
up full-blown all over the brown hill- 
sides and wherever a mound rose 
above the level of the marshes—causing us to 
revise abruptly our first impressions of the 
tundra as a land of life-in-death—had faded and 
died. We had now more than four hours of 
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The Authoress is a well-known Polish lady, 
and here describes the experiences that befell 
her during a twelve months’ sojourn in the 
little-known regions of far-northern Siberia. 
She went into these Arctic solitudes at the 
head of a scientific expedition which had for 
its object the study of the manners and 
customs of the Yenisei tribes, who live very 
curious and interesting lives. During their 
travels the party covered a distance of over 
six thousand miles, much of it—especially 
in the lake region between the Yenisei and 
the Lena--through country that had never 
previously been explored. Miss Czaplicka 
saw many strange sights and took a large 
number of striking photographs showing 
phases of life among the nomads of the 
Siberian wilds. 


I. 


darkness in the day. The stormy winds blew 
more stormily than ever, bringing with them 
clammy mists and driving rain. One morning 
at the end of August we saw a little steamer 
lying in the river. Commandeering a fisher- 
man’s boat we rowed out to her. It was the 
Yenrseisk. She had brought our friend Mr. 
Christensen and a small army of Customs officers 
and gendarmes, who were going to await the 
coming of certain steamers to the Kara Sea. 

We met Mr. Christensen coming 
ashore, and rowed back alongside 
his boat. What about letters ? 
Had he any for us? Yes, he said, 
and also later news than letters 
could bring. As we stepped ashore together 
and grouped oursely gerly around him, sur- 
rounded by a fringe of skin-clad native fishermen, 
we heard our first news of the great strugyle 
that had been shaking Europe for some weeks. 
It sounded strangely unconvincing and unreal, 
for we did not even know then what had hap- 
pened at Sarajevo. The struggle seemed so 
remote from our peaceful wilderness that it was 
difficult, to believe the news was true, My 
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English companions, at least, would soon know 
more—our informant could only tell us of the 
grouping of the combatants, and of the com- 
mission of the crime of Belgium—for they were 
to return to England on one of the ships that 
Mr. Christensen was expecting to arrive within 
a day or two vid the Kara Sea. 

A week later our old friend the Oryol arrived, 
and we took leave of Golchikha to go on board 
and proceed southward to the Nasonovski 
Islands, a hundred versts upstream, where the 
steamers from the north would stop to discharge 
and take on cargo. This was in the early part 
of September. The deep-water steamers over- 
took and passed us during the 
second night of our slow toiling 
against the rapid current of the 
river, and when we reached the 
Nasonovski Islands they were 
already discharging their freight. 
Miss Curtis and Miss Haviland 
transferred themselves and their 
baggage to the Ragna, the only 
ship of the four that was to 
return to a European port. The 
other three smaller vessels nad 
been purchased by the Yenisei 
Government Navigation Com- 
pany for their fleet. 

Very reluctantly Mr. Hall and 
I bade farewell to our English 
companions. Thinking of the 
difficulties of the northern sca- 
route, now enhanced, no doubt, 
by the presence of German war- 
ships and mines, I could not 
decide whose was the greater risk 
—theirs, whose path lay west- 
waras, or ours, whose task it was 
to make our way to the east 
through the blizzards of the 
frozen tundra. 

Leaving them on the Ragna, 
which would lie at Nasonovski 
for several days yet, we rejoined 
the Oryol and our old friend Cap- 
tain Elo, a bluff Finnish sailor 
who has sailed under the British flag. His 
voyagings are now limited to two trips a season 
on the Oryol from Krasnoyarsk to Golchikha 
and back, but in his time he has sailed the 
seven seas from ’Frisco to Rangoon. He re- 
primanded us jocularly for delaying his ship, 
and then hurried up on to the bridge. Very 
soon we had weighed anchor and were slipping 
away south through the darkness. 

It was upstream now, the weather was stormy, 
and we had a heavily-laden barge in tow, It 


became necessary more than once to lie up for 
a whole day for fear of losing the barge in a gale, 
and there were many heavy barrels of fish, to 
say nothing of their owners, to take on board at 
the fishing-stations, so we had plenty of oppor- 
tunities for going ashore. 

It was on September roth, at Selyakina Pyesok, 
that we witnessed a typical medicine-man cere- 
mony in the tent of the shaman Bokkobushka, a 
Khantaisk Samoyed. 

Bokkobushka is a middle-aged man, with a 
somewhat longer and thinner face than Samoyed 
usually have. His complexion is a darker shade 
of the normal Samoyed yellow ; perhaps that 


On the left is Michika, a Tungus woman, from whom the Authoress took lessons in 
the language. 


may be because he washes his face less often than 
the usual Samoyed. He has quite a noticeable 
amount of hair on his upper lip and chin, bears 
himself with the air of one conscious of his own 
importance, and speaks with decision, like a man 
who knows what he wants and is used to getting 
it. His left orbit is hollow and empty, but the 
right eye is bright and keen, and he scans an 
interlocutor with the searching gaze of one who 
is wise in reading men’s minds. Evidently shrewd 
and clever, one must suppose that he has not 
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A sledge-train in the “tundra.” 


grown rich in his calling—he has only ten reindeer 
and his tent is even smaller and more squalid 
than Samoyed tents usually are—only because 
Christianity, plus vodka, has left him a too 
poor and sophisticated client'le. ‘ Christians 
have only one God, and he does not require 
sacrifices of reindeer. It is cheaper to be a 
Christian,” a Samoyed once said to me. No 
doubt this represents accurately enough the 
attitude towards Russian orthodoxy of the 
impoverished and decadent Samoyed near the 
river. in the interior the people are still heathen 
and happy. 

I consulted Bokkobushka about 


The the prospects for a happy outcome 
Medicine. of our travels. If his findings were 
Man at rather vague and oracular, the 
Work. = process by which he arrived at 


them was interesting to watch. He 
seated himself cross-legged on the ground, and 
his assistant, the Yurak Yannasuo, threw over 
him a cloth which .completely concealed him 
from view. 

After some moments of silence, broken only 
by the crackling of the resinous drift-wood in 
the fire, a low sound of chanting was heard to 
proceed from the cone-shaped bundle that held 
the shaman. The weird chant rose progressively 
in pitch on two or three notes to the middle of 
a long rhythmic sentence, broke suddenly into a 
shrill, quavering whine, sank again on the same 
Notes in reverse order almost to a whisper, and 
then ceased—to wait for the similarly chanted 
antiphon of the assistant. This was repeated, 
the pace quickening constantly until both the 
shaman and his assistant stopped for want of 
breath. Then Bokkobushka inquired, through 
his assistant, whether one of us had not been ill 
on the journey down the river. I had, and said 
so. Had we not, one or both, some dark spots 


on the right arm? I confessed to a mole, and 
Mr. Hall to some tattoo marks. ‘There was a 
yrunt of satisfaction from the shaman, echoed 
by Yannasuo. “ ‘Then you are the travellers 
about whom the spirit inquiring,’ said 
Bokkobushka, and again subsided into silence. 

Soo. there came from under the cloth a soft 
moaning, which gradually became articulate as 
the antiphonal chanting was resumed. Then 
silence ensued again for a minute or so, before 
the result of this second interview with the 
spirits was made known. ‘There would be ‘ much 
difficult business * for me before I reached home, 
and where I had left one home I should find 
three homes made one. Thus first we had had 
divination, and now prophecy. 

Bokkobushka had thrown off his cloth, and 
now began the third stage of his shamanizing. 
There was the same antiphonal chanting, inter- 
mingled this time with sentences spoken in a 
conversational tone. ‘The shaman was con- 
versing with the spirits of disease. Then he 
dipped his forefinger in a cup of water and touched 
each of us three times on the angle of the left 
jaw. It seems that he had requested the “ spirit 
of smallpox " not to touch us. ‘The spirit would 
make no promise, and, indeed. declared that he 
intended to pay us a visit. ‘Therefore Bokko- 
bushka, to thwart him, had wrought this three- 
fold charm. Now the malicious bringer of disease 
would not dare to come near us, he explained. 
The shaman had given us proof of his magical 
power in its three branches, and the performance 
was over. 

The middle of September was past when we 
reached ‘Turukhansk, where we were to refit, 
so to speak, for the winter. ‘There were furs to 
be bought. and we had to get into touch with 
the natives who would take us into the tundra. 
This new journey, however, could not be under- 
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taken until the winter had fairly set in, for in the 
mountainous region of the /undra to which we 
were now going, and in the fringe of forest which 
borders it, sledge travel was not possible until a 
considerable amount of snow had fallen and con- 
tinued frosts had sealed up the numerous streams 
and spread a firm coating of ice over the surface 
of the countless lakes that lay across our path. 
Before this took place and the natives began to 
come in to the settlement, the short autumn 
season was to pass—the rasputitsa, as the local 
Russian settlers call it—the “ time of disorder,” 
when water communications are cut off by the 
unstable condition of the river ice, due to alter- 
nate frosts and thaws, and the snow is not yet 
deep or hard enough for land travel in a country 
destitute of roads. In Turukhansk, communi- 
cation with civilization by post—except during 
the autumn and spring rasputitsa—is possible, 
and it is the most northerly outpost of the 
Government telegraph service. We were there- 
fore able to put ourselves in touch with our 
friends for a short time before taking the final 
plunge. 

While we waited I occupied myself in taking 
some lessons in her language from one of the only 
two Tungus who live in Turukhansk—an elderly 
woman known to the settlers as Michikha, a name 
which is a sort of feminine diminutive of the sur- 
name of her late husband, who was a criminal 
exile. We made the acquaintance also of the 
courteous and affable officials stationed at this 
northernmost post of Russian officialdom, and of 
several traders, who live in the little village of 
about twenty houses. The other inhabitants 
are chiefly peasants, with the exception of a 
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few political exiles—who rendered us many 
services—and a considerable number ef criminal 
exiles, who live chiefly in what we christened the 
Boulevard des Apaches, a row of shanties on the 
high bank of the river—holes dug out of the sand, 
and lined and faced with planks and logs. 

All the inhabitants of this metropolis of the 
Turukhansk country—a vast stretch of a million 
square versts of forest and tundra—vied with one 
another to make the brief stay of the strangers 
within their gates as pleasant and comfortable 
as possible. 

The administration of the . “ Turukhansk 
country” has only lately been moved to its 
present seat from Old Turukhansk across the 
river, at the confluence of the Turukhan with the 
Yenisei. New Turukhansk is also called Monas- 
tir, from its having grown up around a monastery 
founded in the latter part of the seventeenth 
century by a monk called Tikhon from the 
monastery of Yeniseisk, a town of some twelve 
thousand inhabitants, about a thousand versts 
up the river to the south. Tikhon is buried in 
a little chapel in the churchyard at Monastir. 
On the lid of the sarcophagus which holds his 
bones is an immense iron collar, weighing about 
a hundredweight, which the monk, it is said, 
carried on his shoulders all his life. The monas- 


tery church, near by, was built, so the legend 
goes, to enshrine the remains of St. Vasili of 
Mangazei, a town on the River Taz, some hun- 
dreds of versts to the north-west, which was 
destroyed by the Yurak in 1762. 


Miss Czaplicka and Mr, Hall in winter costume, 
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This Vasili, according to the 
legend, was a youth of incorrupt- 
ible honesty, who, being falsely 
accused of robbing his master, a 
Mangazei trader, submitted to be tortured to 
death rather than confess to a crime which he 
had not committed. His body was thrown to 
the dogs. Some fifty years afterwards, Tikhon, 
being at his devotions, was bidden by a Voice 
to go to Mangazei and bring to Monastir for 
burial the remains of the martyred Vasili. So 
the monk set out on foot, in winter, fer Man- 
gazei. When he arrived there, he found lying 
in a grassy meadow and surrounded by flowers, 
though the rest of the land was held fast in the 
grip of the Arctic frosts, a beauteous youth— 
-the still incorruptible Vasili—apparently asleep. 
He carried him back in his arms to Monastir, 
stopping neither for rest nor food, and he covered 
the whole distance in two or three days over a 
green carpet of flower-strewn grass. Apparently 
the warm and fertilizing aura of the saint did 
not persist after his interment at Monastir, 
for while we were there the churchyard was a 
brown bog until it froze under the snow that 
would cover it for the next nine months. 

At last, our arrangements being 
completed, we set out for the 
Limpiisk tundra—the home of the 
so-called Limpiisk group of ‘Tungus. 
We travelled on sledges drawn by reindeer hired 
from their Tungus owners, These people, like 
all the natives of Arctic Siberia, are reindeer 
nomads, living in tents which they move from 
place to place according to the condition of the 
moss pastures on which their reindeer feed, 
digging for the moss through the snow in winter. 
As a herd ranges freely over wide stretches of 
land, the tents of all reindeer-breeders are pitched 
ait great distances apart. We travelled from 
one tent to another, over stages of from sixty 
to a hundred versts. Although the cold was 
wery severe—-the thermometer sometimes regis- 
tered 112° F. of frost—there was often very 
little snow on the tops of the rocky plateaux, 
and the jolting of the sledges made one’s bones 
positively rattle. 

During the greater part of the outward jour- 
ney the only daylight we had was a faint twilight 
which lasted for about two hours before and after 
noon. The mountain peaks were lit up some- 
times with a red glow, indescribably beautiful 
sslets of rosy light in the dim grey monotony of 
snow-covered tableland and plain and valley 
that stretched between illimitable horizons on 
every side. ‘Then the flaming summits—beacons 
to remind us that the sun we never saw was still 
shining somewhere under the edge of our Polar 
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darkness—would grow pale and sink themsclves 
into twilight, as the night engulfed us below. 
As we plunged into a belt of larch forest all sight 
was blotted out, save the ghostly looming of the 
black trunks as we swept by them, or the faint 
flash of the wings of a white owl, scared from his 
perch on an overhanging branch. Oveasionally 
one's drowsy reflections were disturbed by the 
shock of the sledge striking against a tree as 
the leading reindeer shied and swerved aside, 
and a grey shade slunk away into the blackness 
at the driver's cry of “ Wolf!” 

Over mountain pass and plain and plateau, 
across frozen lakes and along frozen rivers, we 
came at last to Lake Chirinda, a thousand versts 
north-castwards across the ‘stony fordra™* 
from Turukhansk. Here, for the first time, we 
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A Tungus encampment. 


set up our tent, as we were to stay 
for a couple of weeks to attend the 
meeting of the Tungus munyak, or 
parliament. Hitherto all our halts 
had been made at the chums of the 
people from whom we hired deer, and 
whose hospitality we enjoyed at the 
price of “ gifts” of tea, tobacco, frozen 
bread—we carried two sledge loads of 
bread made in Turukhansk—or other 
provisions, knives, or bandanna hand- 
kerchiefs—sometimesasked for, always 
expected. At Chirinda there were 
three balagans, or log- huts, such as 
the richer Tungus sometimes occupy 
during the two or three months of the 
dark season, when their nomadic life 
is for the time suspended. One of these 
d to the prince of the Limpiisk 
1s, Pirot Udigir; another to his 
cousin, Pyeela; the third seemed to 
belong to nobody in particular,and was 
to be the parliament house this year. 

Piroi and Pyeela belong to the rich 
and influential family or clan of the 
Udigir, which has given s 
or head men to the Limpi 
There are ten clans in this group of 
Tungus, and they would all be repre- 
sented at the munyak. This body is 
presided over by the prince pro tem., 


= a = g 
Prince Piroi (on left) and a Yakut friend, 


and has control over 
Tungus affairs in the 
Limpiisk region, a 
territory extending 
over more than a 
thousand miles east- 
wards from the Yeni- 
sei to Lake Yessei, 
where the Yakut 
country begins. The 
munyak elects a 
prince from among 
its members for a 
period of three years. 
He is responsible to 
the Russian adminis- 
tration for the col- 
lection of yasak, or 
tribute, from his 
tribesmen, and sits in 
the munyak not only 
as president, but also 
as judge to decide 


A 


suits and pass judgment upon offenders against 
Tungus customary law. ‘There is complete and 
copious freedom of speech in a Tungus munyak, 
but a president with a despotic bent—like 
Pirpi—will take his decision and act on it in 
spite of verbose arguments and protests. 

I had the misfortune to tread on Piroi's corns 
one day when he was paying us a visit. My 
Tungus widow from Turukhansk—who accom- 
panied me into the /undra as interpreter (though, 
fortunately, I knew enough of the language to 
check her translations)—is a cousin of the 
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mystery was solved that afternoon in a conver- 
sation with my friend Hunta, a charming old 
neer-do-weel, who spent several hours a day 
in our tent telling me Tungus folk-tales. It 
seems I had inadvertently rattled the bones of a 
family skeleton. 

Several vears ago, said Hunta, a brother of 
Piroi, together with two other men, had beaten 
to death another ‘Tungus. The matter had 
somehow got to the ears of the Russian authori- 
ties, and two of the murderers had been handed 
over to them. In some manner the complicity 


A ar up of Dolgan clan representatives, assembled for a “ munyak,.” or parliament 


prince, and it was, perhaps, to this fact. 
coupled with an insatiable appetite for tea and 
English chocolates, that we owed the frequency 
of his visits. We fell to talking about the powers 
of a Tungus prince, and I wished to ascertain how 
far his jurisdiction extended in capital cases, 
such as manslaughter. As tactfully as I could, 
I put a hypothetical case of two Tungus coming 
to blows over a quarrel, and one of them being 
killed as a result. “ What would you do with 
the man who had killed your tribesman ? ” 
I asked. To my surprise the prince positively 
turned pale with anger.‘ The Avankil (Fungus) 
never kill each other,” he replied, and, putting 
down his tin mug of tea, unfinished. he got up 
unceremoniously and stalked out of the tent, a 
picture of outraged dignity. I was amazed, 
for usually the Tungus are by no means un- 
willing to answer far more indiscreet questions, if 
you have gained their confidence, as I had every 
reason to suppose I had the prince's. But the 


of the prince’s brother in the murder had been 
concealed, and while his accomplices were now 
serving long sentences hard Jabour in a 
Russian prison, the Udigir was still at large, 
a prosperous and respected member of the 
community. 

There is a church at Lake Chirinda, built by 
Russian labour, which had to be brought at 
great cost, together with the building materials, 
across the eight hundred miles or so of tundra 
and forest which separate the lake from the 
Yenisci. ‘The Limpiisk ‘Tungus have had to 
pay the greater part of the cost, and it is their 
duty to sce that the building is kept in repair. 
It is never opened except for the few days i 
the winter when the Russian Pope pay 
obligatory visit. Having a European church 
in their midst appeals to the vanity of the 
‘Tungus, and, apart from the grumblings of some 
intransigeants, the burden of its upkeep does 
not cause much discontent. 
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There was a Russian carpenter 
then at Lake Chirinda, an ignorant, 
incompetent workman, who had 
been employed by the Tungus to 
make some repairs on the church. The people 
were dissatisfied with his work, and the question 
of his dismissal was to come up for discussion 
at the munvak, The carpenter had got wind 
of this, and intended to put in, by way of 
reprisal, a claim for damages—not in connection 
with his work, but for breach of promise of 
marriage ! 

He had, on his way to Lake Chirinda, spent 
some time in the balagan of Chunga Hiragir, an 
ex-prince, and had, it appears, paid court to 
Chunga’s daughter, a buxom and lively widow. 
She had, so he said, promised to marry him in 
consideration of certain gifts which he had 
made to her. Now the fickle lady, having had 
time for reflection, had undergone a change of 
heart, and declared that she would never be so 
false to the best Tungus traditions as to marry 
a Russian. So the carpenter's matchmakers, 
whom, in accordance with Tungus custom, he 
had sent to arrange the marriage, had been 
dismissed with contumely by old Chunga ; and 
the young woman herself, being a person of 
much independence and decision of character, 
came to Lake Chirinda to return the gifts and 
tell her lover that she had, following a time- 
honoured feminine precedent, changed _ her 
mind for a new one of an inflexibly patriotic 
description, which would not allow her to marry 
anybody but a Tungus. So 
she went to the carpenter's 
shanty, where her distracted 
and desperate lover, on hear- 
ing her decision, put his back 
against the door and swore he 
would not let her go until she 
had swallowed her cruel words. 
She was, however, released by 
a chance Tungus rescuer be- 
fore anything very dreadful 
happened. All the men 
assembled for the munyak were 
now Icagued to protect their 
tribeswoman from the _ for- 
midable carpenter, who could 
not keep a door shut from the 
inside against a single empty- 
handed Tungus. 


A Tungus 
Romance. 


Chunga Hiragir, an ex-prince of the 
Tungus, whose daughter's love-affair is 
here descril 


Having thus escaped from this desperate 
ruffian, whom she left weeping helplessly upon 
his lonely bed, the widow came to our tent, 
knowing that her persecutor would not venture 
to follow her there. Here she asked to. be 
allowed to stay until her reindeer were caught 
and harnessed by the humble Tungus admirer 
who had escorted her to Lake Chirinda. One 
of the men—-who kept coming in with the air 
of hunted conspirators—was sent to fetch her 
travelling dress from a chum near by, where 
she had left it; while another was given the 
more dangerous task—what if he should be 
drowned in the carpenters tears ?—of keeping 
the disappointed suitor at home by subtlety 
and guile, while the lady was crossing the 
perilous quarter-verst or so which lay between 
our tent and the larch thicket where her sledge 
was waiting. Fifteen anxious minutes of sus- 
pense and silence, broken only by hoarse whispers 
and the nervous titterings of the heroine as she 
cautiously enveloped herself in furs, and then 
the diplomatist who had been sent to amuse 
the desperate lover returned with conster- 
nation written large across the vast expanse 
between his cheek- bones. The carpenter had 
escaped ! 

Another and more resourceful conspirator 
was at once dispatched to find him, and soon 
sent word that he had discovered the now 
dry-eyed villain consoling himself with a cup 
of tea in the chum of a friend, where he would 
undertake to detain him for at least ten minutes. 
The humble admirer had by 
this time come in to say that 
the sledges were ready, and 
with due caution he led his 
fair charge into the dark 
shadow of the larches. They 
were safe from pursuit, for the 
carpenter had neither sledge 
nor reindeer, and could not 
have found his way after them 
if he had. 

The unfortunate carpenter 
received his dismissal next day, 
with the promise of convoy 
to Turukhansk. He made no 
effective protest, and the famous 
breach - of - promise claim was 
laughed out of court, even be- 
fore it was formally presented. 


(To be concluded.) 
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Few men who have succeeded in slipping through the clutching fingers of the Mailed Fist have 
such a moving record of adventure to their credit as Captain X——, who here relates his 


remarkable experiences to our Paris Correspondent. 


There is the true Stevensonian flavour in 


some of the episodes narrated; and at the same time the story has real historical value, since 
it opens with a graphic account of the Battle of Charleroi, which has not yet been described 


by the French Staff, or by any of the unofficial historians of the war. 


The officer's name is 


suppressed in deference to his own request. 


N relating my adventures, extending 
over more than fifteen months, I can- 
not do better than begin with the 
starting-point of the whole affair— 
the Battle of Charleroi. ‘To describe 
the events which grouped themselves around 

August 22nd, 23rd, 24th, and 25th, 1914, seems 
like telling readers of the WipE WorLD MAGAZINE 

old news, but, as a matter of fact, the gigantic 

le named after the Belgian town of iron- 
works and mines has yet to be recorded. ‘The 

French Staff has published nothing, unofficial 
historians—eayer to be the first to place their 
researches before the public—have only given 
general and often erroneous descriptions of the 

advance of Von Kluck, Von Buclow, and Von 

Hausen against Sir John French's forces on the 

Condé-Mons-Binche line and the Fifth French 
Army holding the line of the Sambre, and the 
Newspaper accounts are sometimes contradictory. 

I am not going to weary you with military 
technicalities ; we will leave questions of strategy 
and tactics alone and direct our attention to the 
battlefield as seen from two points of view: that 
of myself, an officer in the French Army, and that 
of an inhabitant of Charleroi, with whom I was 
later thrown into contact, and by whose observa- 
tions, made from the roof of his house, I was 
fortunate in benefiting. 

Picture to yourself the sinuous Sambre, 
flowing in its deep bed through the densely- 
populated suburbs of Charleroi and the southern 
end of this furmerly fortified town. The town 
itself, imprisoned by its walls, is but a small 
place of some thirty thousand inhabitants, 
but the population is swelled to five hundred 
thousand by the contiguous suburbs of 
Montigny, Couillet, Marcinelle, Gilly, Chatelet, 
Marchiennes, Roux, Jumet, Gusselies, and others 


which cluster around the ancient nucleus and 
stretch principally northwards. To fight a battle 
on such a ground as this was impossible, so the 
German forces, descending from the north and 
the east in unknown hundreds of thousands, 
determined to make for the open-wooded country 
which lies beyond the southern suburbs of the 
town. Two tremendous obstacles stood in their 
way—the closely-packed houses of the suburbs 
and the strongly-held river. The inhabitants 
soon learnt to their cost how the first of these 
was to be overcome. Suddenly, shortly after 
the appearance of the advance-guard of the 
German army, violent explosions were heard, 
accompanied by the pop! pop! pop! of 
machine-guns and the discharge of musketry. 
The Huns were blasting a broad way through 
the suburbs, setting fire to the houses, and—- 
under pretence that they were being fired upon 
by civilians—shooting the people down in their 
houses and in the streets. Right through the 
quarters of Gosselies and Jumet they penctrated ; 
then branched off to the right and left, one band 
of incendiaries reaching the river through 
Marchiennes, the other cutting its way through 
the town and reaching the bridge which connects 
Montigny and Couillet. These two points were 
where the enemy first suecceded in crossing the 
Sambre. Later, when we had begun our retreat 
southwards, owing to pressure frum Von Hausen’s 
army massed in the Northern Ardennes, they 
crossed at two other places, east of Charleroi. 
Thus, on Sunday, August 23rd, the preliminaries 
of the great battle were carried out. 

South of the river the ground rises gently 
until it reaches the wooded heights in the neigh- 
bourhood of Beaumont, ‘Ihuillies, Nalinnes, and 
Somzate. I was stationed at the first of these 
places—a little village on high ground, with a 
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commanding view of the green country-side. Who 
would have thought, but for the deafening roar of 
cannon, the incessant rattle of the machine-guns, 
the occasional whir of an aeroplane overhead, 
and the puffs and rings of white smoke high in 
air, that we were looking on a battlefield ?- How 
empty it was! We could see from the flashes of 
the carefully-hidden guns whence death was 
springing ; but in the carly stages of the strugele 
only small bodies of the enemy, whose greenish- 
grey uniforms mingled well with the verdure, 
were from time to time visible. At night, how- 
ever, it was different. The red ylare of burning 
villages and farms, set on fire by shells, lit up the 
sky and provided a terrifying spectacle, night 
after night, for the anxious watchers of Charleroi. 

As the Germans advanced and the battle raged 
from morning to night, it became more and more 
evident that we were hopelessly outnumbered. 
Possessing an advantage, however, in being on 
high ground, it was clear that we could hold out 
for a considerable length of time and make the 
enemy pay dearly for every yard of ground we 
had to give away. When once the greenish- 
grey uniforms began to appear in any consider- 
able number, they came on in solid masses, which 
we mowed down, time after time, by rifle and 
machine-gun fire and by showers of shrapnel from 
our “ 75's." But others quickly filled their 
places, and thus the human tide advanced, until 
at last the order had to be given for the retreat. 
This was on August 25th, by which date, after 
the enemy had been obliged to suspend operations 
for twenty-four hours to collect the wounded, 
they had lost over forty thousand men. 

ah! les gredins 1 how well they deserved their 
fate for the shooting down of peaceful citizens 
in Charleroi and the unspeakable crimes com- 
mitted in the communes on the wooded heights 
of Loverval, Acoz, Montigny-le-Tilleul, and 
Somzce! With what. satisfaction our small 
detachments, hidden in the woods, let the German 
scouts pass on in order to open fire at close quar- 
ters on the masses of troops which followed ! 
They paid, then, for the outrages perpetrated 
by the Uhlans. You ask for an instance. Here 
is one which was related to me by my friend of 
Charleroi—he who viewed the battle from his 
house-top, and afterwards explored the battle- 
field to come face to face with this grim picture. 
A typical instance of ‘Teutonic cruelty, I give it 
in his own words: “ A little way out of the village 
of Somzée was a small farm inhabited by a voung 
houschold, including three small children. Honest, 
courageous, and economical folk, they had toiled 
season after season to pay by annual instalments 
for their property, which they had agreed to 
purchase some eight yearsago. ‘The last payment 
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had just been made ; the children were growing 
up; the little family was happy. But the 
German monsters came. Ina few minutes this 
hardly-earned happiness was) shattered. ‘The 
Boches seized everything—the few cows, the 
dearly-loved horse. ‘They set fire to the farm, 
shot the farmer, and drove before them, into the 
distance, the poor widow with her four weeping 
and terrified children. What a sinister picture 
it makes! It was at the close of a splendid 
August day. The little isolated farm is burning. 
A few yards from the door the dead man is lving 
on his back. On the side of the hill which 
descends to the main road are the silhouettes of 
the Uhlans disappearing in the gathering darkness 
of night. Tongues of flame on the horizon mark 
places where similar dramas had been enacted.” 


“ Now, then, boys, let them have it hot. Pick 
off the gunners one by one. Marcel, Gustave, 
Fran ois, do you keep an eye on the officers. 
Ah! les gredins ! well teach them!” 

It was the day after the battle of Charleroi, 
and whilst our troops were retiring in good order, 
my men and J, after the fashion of many other 
small detachments, were holding a German 
hattery in check. So near were we to the enemy 
that we could hear the harsh, guttural commands 
of the artillery o’ cers—-so different from the 
tone of camaraderie we adopt towards our men 
in the truly democratic army of France—and 
could see them, though indistinetly, urging on 
their men to the attack. From our trenches on 
a wooded knoll on the outskirts of Beaumont, 
we kept upa steady fire on those who were serving 
the guns, around which the Boches, falling like 
flies, quickly began to accumulate in heaps. Fresh 
men incessantly replaced those who had fallen, 
who at last lay in such numbers that the officers, 
in order to make room for the gunners, had the 
dead dragged away to the rear by the feet. Com- 
pany after company of men fell in this way until 
the German officers, who had cither been shot 
or had decided to withdraw, could be heard no 
more. A lull occurred. Bringing my 
to bear on the battery, I could see no sign of life 
save the convulsive movements of a few of the 
prostrate men around the guns. 

“Tt looks as though they had had enough,” 
said I, to my friend Marcel, a private who comes 
from the same place as myself—-Loctudy, in 
Brittany. “I wonder if we could capture 
those guns?” 

Before he had time to answer a hurricane of 
bullets came from a hidden machine-gun, and 
one of them found its billet. My poor friend. 
shot through the head, fell into my arms. We 
laid him gently down, thinking of the sad news 
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“My poor Inend, shot tnrough the head, fell uo my arma” 
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that would have to be broken to a sorrowing 
mother at home, and then, anger mingling with 
regret in our hearts, once more directed our atten= 
tion to the invisible enemy, in whose direction 
we hastened to send our compliments in the 
form of a stream of prunes. Overhead we could 
hear the humming of one of our aeroplanes, and 
through an opening in the tree-tops momentarily 
caught sight of it as it moved over the German 
lines, reconnoitring. Rings of smoke from burst- 
ing shrapnel broke far beneath it. Its mission 
over, it moved swiftly back to our lines, and within 
ten minutes Marcel and many other brave fellows 
wereavenged, Our ‘‘ 75's" got the range of the 
battery in front of us with marvellous exactitude, 
and for five minutes poured upon it such a rain 
of shells as to make it seem impossible that any- 
thing could live within a distance of a hundred 
yards. ‘The dead around the guns were scattered 
like chaff in a high wind. A great silence fol- 
lowed that series of violent explosions. For 
five minutes, in accordance with orders, the men 
were busy cutting steps with their entrenching 
tools in our trench, so as to spring out of it 
quickly and proceed to capture the guns. Caution 
prompted another five minutes’ wait, during 
which there was not a sign of life before us. 

“ Now, then, mes gars / time's up,” I cried, as 
loud as prudence would allow. “ Fix bayonets ! 
Out of the trench as nimbly as you can. Take 
cover, when in the open, as much as possible. Are 
you ready ? Forward, for the sake of France !”” 

We advanced towards the guns at the pas de 
gymnastique and reached them without mishap. 
Some were too shattered by the recent bombard- 
ment to be of any further use, but others were 
still intact, and these, as it was difficult if not 
impossible for us to get them away in a retreat 
over a hilly wooded country, we determined to 
destroy. Ordering some of my men to do what 
was necessary, and as rapidly as possible, the 
others and I kept a sharp look-out. ‘The enemy 
gave not a sign of life. The fuses having been 
attached to the breeches of the guns and lit. 
we began to retire whither we had come, but had 
hardly gone more than fifty vards, and heard the 
successive explosion of the guns blowing up, 
when. on looking over my shoulder, I saw a body 
of Germans emerge at a run from a coppice 
about two hundred vards to our right, and heard 
them open fire upon us. At the same time I felt 
a sharp, burning pain in my side; a curious 
sensation of intense weakness filled my being ; 
and, with a vision of men falling to the ground 
with extended arms, I, too, bowed down, un- 
conscious, to Mother Earth. 


That night, as T afterwards learnt, I was posted 
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as‘ dead on the field of honour. — Alter eleven 
hours of oblivion, f came to myself ina German 
ambulance. My first impression on recovering 
consciousness was that of hearing the gruff, 
peremptory voice of a German Herr Doktor 2 
my bedside; my second, when he had passe 
on to another sufferer. that of seeing a sweet 
French face bending over me. 

“Where am 1? asked. 

“Wush! the doctor says you must speak as 
little as possible,” replied the nurse, in a French 
which I at once detected to be that of an educated 
person. ‘* 1 will tell vou all that you need know 
for the present. You are in our little ambulance 
at Erquelinnes, on the frontier between Belgium 
and France—a German ambulance. But feat 
not “—this in a lower voice—'‘ my country is 
France, and I am not without influence, or I 
should not be here. Your wound, though serious. 
will get well in time. Only you must be sag 
and obey me. There, now! Cela suffit! Tr 
to get a little more sleep ; the more rest you have 
the better.” 

It needed but the invitation, the sound of her 
soothing voice, like that of a tender mother speak- 
ing to her child, and especially those singularly 
calming words: ‘‘ Fear not—my country is 
France,” which seemed to wrap me within the 
protective folds of the tricolour, to send me back 
once more into that state of semi-unconsciousness 
which appears to transport one to the borderline 
between life and death. Loss of blood during 
those many hours while I had lain forgotten on 
the battlefield had, indeed, brought me to so weak 
a condition that, as my bencfactress told me 
later, the doctor had hardly expected to pull 
me through. My wound was one of those which 
have been encountered so often in this war ; 
it exhibited the curious vagaries of which bullets 
are capable. ‘The projectile entered my right 
side, travelled along a downward, curved path, 
and, avoiding any of the vital organs, came out 
at the other side. A millimetre to right or left, 
and it might have either killed or paralyzed me. 
Asit was, the injury and loss of blood were serious, 
and could only be repaired by many weeks of 
immobility, coupled with skilled medical aid 
(and I must do the Herr Doktor the justice of 
recognizing that he was highly capable) and 
the devoted attention of my nurse. Ah! kindly 
benefactress of the ambulance of Erquelinnes. 
know, should you ever read my words, that T 
can never thank you enough for all you did for 
me. ‘To have shown my gratitude too openly 
amidst the surroundings where your lot was 
cast—in what circumstances I have often tried 
to imagine— would have betrayed you, But, 
knowing how one French heart can understand 
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another without the passing of words, I doubt 
not that you have long since comprehended the 
gratitude of the soldier of the Republic whom you 
befriended and saved. 
A month in bed brought me to the period when 
I was declared out of danger, and was allowed to 
Vol. xxxvii.—t0. 
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“' Where am 1?" I asked.” 


sit up in a chair near a window overlooking a 
little garden bright with hollyhocks and sun- 
flowers. Then came the day when, leaning on 
the arm of Sister Madeleine—the name under 
which, she said, I was to know her—I took my 
first walk and descended into that garden, to 
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lie there for the best hours of the day on a 
chaise longue, conversing with her, or, when she 
was occupied with other wounded, reading and 
reflecting. It was Sister Madeleine who told 
me of passing events. But, oh! how discreetly 
she broke the news of the triumphant march of 
the German armies southward to Dinant and 
westward to Maubeuge! It required no great 
chological insight on my part to detect where 
her sympathies lay. Her looks when, the wind 
being favourable, the faint sound of cannon 
reached us, the tone of her voice when France 
was named, her significant reticence on certain 
occasions, told me much more than actual words. 
One of these occasions stands out in my mind 
with particular prominence, owing to my having 
read in her words a warning, and conceived for 
the first time the idea of escape. 

“The Herr Doktor is immensely pleased with 
the progress vou are making, Captain X 
said Sister Madeleine, rising from my side to 
pluck some Michaelmas dz sies from an adjoining 
border. “He says you may be allowed soon to 
take a little gentle exercise in the garden, and 
do a little gardening, too, if you are a flower- 
lover, as I doubt not. Are you inclined that 
way?” 

“T shall be delighted to tum my hand to 
weeding and planting,” I replied. ‘‘ The garden 
indeed needs attention !” 

“ Nest ce pas? Poor Jean, our gardener, now 
with the French colours, would be heartbroken 
if only he could see the wilderness his little earthly 
paradise has become. How grateful he will be 
to you when he returns- -if he ever should return 
after this dreadful war—and finds that someone 
has been tending his beloved chrysanthemums 
and dahlias. When the mobilization order 
reached him he was in the midst of potting slips 
of geranium in the tool and potting shed 
yonder ”—motioning to a little wooden construc- 
tion at the end of the garden—“ and everything 
there is just as he left it. A heap of withered 
slips lies side by side with rows of empty flower- 
pots, whilst in a corner I saw his working-clothes, 
which he hastily changed before he came to the 
house to wish us good-bye and passed into the 
unknown.” 

“T must try to prove mysclf to be a worthy 
successor to the brave fellow,” I said.“ Don’t 
you think, Sister Madeleine, that in one respect— 
my unkempt appcarance—I shall not make a 
had substitute ? ” 

Walking back to me with her houquet, she 
gave me a critical look and laughed. Certainly, 
no one at home would have recognized me as 
I now was, with my long beard and moustache 
and uncut hair. All at once her face became 
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serious, and, without replying to my question, 
she said :— 

“There is no reason why you should not start 
to-morrow. But don't do too much to begin 
with, “Though I should like to have you here 
much longer, it would grieve me if that were the 
result of a relapse. You must get back your 
strength by degrees. And I fear you will need 
every ounce of it in the future. No; do rather 
too little than too much. I have no wish to 
hear that the Kommandatur at Charleroi, who, 
I understand, is showing great severity just 
now towards French prisoners, should decide that 
you have recovered sufficiently to be included in 
the next batch to be sent into Germany.” 

And with these significant words Sister Made- 
leine left me, to carry her flowers to the bedsides 
of her other patients, and, possibly, to allow me 
to reflect. 

Was it not clear that, indirectly, she had 
indicated a means of escape? A fecling of quasi- 
loyalty towards those who had enabled her to 
nurse one of her countrymen back to health and 
strength prevented her from bluntly saying : 
“There is a tool-shed, in which you will find a 
suit of old clothes ; disguise yourself in them and 
flee.” But her meaning was plain. The key 
to freedom had been placed in my hands, and 
it was for me to use it. 


I began pottering about the hollyhocks and 
sunflowers and dahlias the very next morning, 
taking care to alternate my spells of gardening 
with fairly lengthy rests, on the principle laid 
down by Sister Madeleine. Not that they were 
altogether unnecessary in my still weak state. 
Howe ver, my strength returned with remarkable 
rapidity, after the first week of this light work, 
and every additional day found me more fit to 
carry out my plan, the details of which I had 
ample opportunity of working out. The garden 
was surrounded by a high wall of irregular con- 
struction, thus affording a foothold to a skilful 
climber, whose task could be made still casier 
if he chose—as I had determined to do—that 
portion of the enclosure which was masked by the 
tool-shed, between the back of which and the 
wall was a space of about a foot and a half, 
providing an additional support for one’s body. 
My resemblance to Jean, the gardener, had, 
by the by, become more and more perfect, 
thanks to work with spade and hoe, and perhaps, 
at times, owing to rather too close a contact with 
the soil. That it would be perfection itself when 
T had donned his garb, at the close of an after- 
noon’s work just before turning-in time, I felt 
convinced. 

There was another thing of which I was 
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certain: that Sister Madeleine instinctively 
knew the day and hour I had fixed for my flight. 
For she was so unusually silent on that day in 
the last week of October, when, according to my 
calculations, there would be no moon until late 
in the night, she was so serious in her mien, and 
she left me with such suddenness after advising 
me to come in, “ now that the sun had set and 
the evenings were getting chilly,” that I felt 
sure she comprehended. 

“Thank you, Sister Madeleine,” I replied ; 
and I could not refrain trom adding, in the hope 
that she would grasp my double meaning: 
“You have alieays given me such good advice. 
T shall never forget your kindness. But before 
coming in I must put away my tools.” 

Without daring to look her in the face, I 
turned down the path in the direction of the tool- 
shed. Five minutes later I left it, dressed in the 
gardener’s earth-stained clothes, passed like a 
shadow to the rear of the building, and was over 
the wall ina trice. 

I found myself in a field, and having not 
the slightest idea regarding the geography of 
Erquelinnes, went straight ahead at full speed. 
A quarter of an hour's steeplechasing across 
ditches and other natural obstacles brought 
me to a hizh road, and confronted me with the 
dilemma as to which way to turn. Without 
losing a moment's time, for I pictured the hue 
and cry my disappearance would soon be causing, 
I made off to the left. Fausse route! In five 
minutes I came within sight of the lights of the 
first houses of a village, undoubtedly Erquelinnes 
itself. With a vague idea at the back of my head 
of gaining the Franco-Belgian frontier, and— 
avoiding all small places, where curiosity is 
most rife—reaching Maubeuge, where I might 
find an asylum among my own people until 
an opportunity presented itself of getting back 
to the French lines, I struck off to the right, 
once more across open country. ‘The dark cloak 
of night had now fallen, making my progress 
necessarily slow. On and on | crept in the 
darkness. How long I continued I cannot say, 
but it must have been for several hours, for a 
great weariness suddenly came over me and im- 
pelled me to seek sleep. What was apparently 
a small wood lay in my path at that moment. 
Groping my way from bole to bole, I divined, 
tather than saw, a dry and sheltered spot under 
the trees, and, throwing myself down, quickly 
fell asleep, amidst the calling of the night-jars. 

I cannot tell you how long I slumbered— 
probably until twoor three o’clock in the morning. 
But I was awakened by the sound of the snapping 
of dry twigs and muffled voices. I sprang to my 
feet and listened. Nearer and nearer came the 


stealthy footsteps. I retired as cautiously as I 
could ; but though I trod ever su lightly, it was 
impossible to avoid the crackling of dead wood, 
which seemed to my hypersensitive ears like so 
many pistol-shots. Even the thumping of my 
heart appeared audible. One curious thing, 
however, I noticed: whenever, after a noisy 
retreat, I stopped to listen, there was a corre- 
sponding stoppage and a long silence on the part 
of my pursuers. But, thought 1, was it at all 
certain they were in pursuit ? Would they not, 
in that case, have come on with a rush? 
“ Suppose I crouch down and run the risk of them 
passing without seeing me ?”’ I thought. Whilst 
I was thus reflecting, with my back to what was 
apparently a fairly large tree. those who were 
advancing, emboldened by the silence which had 
intervened, came on with hastened steps, and got 
so near that I could hear their heavy breathing. 
I stepped quickly behind my tree, but too late 
to serve my purpose, for the next moment a 
stern voice rapped out an oath almost in my ear 
and a flash of light from an electric torch struck 
me full in the face. 

“Hands up, or I shoot!” said the voice. 
“Who are you?” 

“A Frenchman,” I replied, obeying the com- 
mand and deciding onthe spur of themoment, that 
one who spoke to me in my native tongue could 
hardly be an enemy. “ And in need of help.” 

“Good thing you’re not a Pruscot, mate, or 
you’d have been a goner. In need of help, are 
you? So are we. Aren’t we, mes vieux?” 

‘This last remark was addressed to the speaker's 
two companions, whose indistinct forms I could 
now make out. 

“Very well,” continued the speaker, slipping 
the revolver with which he had covered me into 
his pocket, “‘ I take it to be a bargain. One good 
service deserves another. You help us with 
some of these parcels, and we'll help you. I'm not 
going to ask you too many questions, and we don’t 
expect you to be over inquisitive about our busi- 
ness. C’est compris? But if we're to get there 
and back before light we must be off. Come on!” 

Taking two of the heavy packages which they 
were transporting, I followed them, Ina flash, I 
saw that I had fallen in with a party of smug wylers, 
who still continued to ply their calling in the 
neighbourhood of Erquelinnes and other villages 
on the frontier between Belgium and France. 
Men of nondescript nationality, though hating 
the Teuton with all the ardour of a Frenchman 
or a Belgian, and ready, if a favourable oppor- 
tunity offered, to rid the world of every Boche 
who fell into their power, they made it their 
business to be on friendly terms with the Prus- 
sian officers who were in authority on the 
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“*Hands up, or I shoot !° said a voice. "Who are you?” 


frontier. Many favours, in the early months of 
the war, could they obtain from them, in return 
for a discrectly-offered gift, such as a box of 
cigars, or a pound or two of tobacco. When 
taking any important consignment of goods to 
and fro between their depots on the road from 
Maubeuge to Charleroi, they had, of course, to 
resort to the traditional methods of their calling ; 
and it was whilst on one of these nocturnal expe- 
ditions that I had encountered them. 

‘They were rough individuals, but loyal to 
their word. Feeling that I could not be in safer 
company, I threw in my lot with theirs for nearly 
a fortnight, hiding by day in the cottage of their 
leader, on the outskirts of a village “* somewhere 
in France,” but not far from Erquelinnes, and 
sisting them at night in carrying their goods 
along the little-known paths which intersect 
the Franco-Belgian frontier. Bit by bit I told 
mine host my tale. He was touched as much 
as you could expect a hardened smugeler to be, 
swore eternal friendship over an excellent bottle 
of wine, and promised that on the very next day 
he would bring me a surprise. 

He was as good as his word. Out of his pocket 
he drew a paper—a duly-signed and stamped 
pass, obtained from the Prussian officer at the 
frontier village of ——, authorizing the bearer 
to cross into Belgium without let or hindrance. 
He did more than this: he gave me the name 
and address of a confederate at Charleroi: who 
would furnish me with the means of effecting 
my escape 2d@ Holland. 

I crossed the frontier, wheeling a barrow be- 
longing to a friendly peasant, who went daily 
toa bit of land he possessed on Belgian territory. 

My twenty-mile walk to Charleroi, and a 
stay of a week in that city, were uneventful. On 
leaving, my smuggler’s friend gave me a useful 
introduction to a person in Brussels, whence, 
with a little borrowed money in my pocket, I 
set off, towards the end of November. ‘The train 
was still running the four miles between Charleroi 
and Gosselies. ‘The thirteen miles to Nivelles I 
covered on foot ; the eighteen miles past Waterloo 
and over ground every yard of which recalled 
memories of Napoleon and the closing scenes of 
the Hundred Days I traversed by train again. 

The long sojourn which I was destined to make 
in Brussels was uneventful compared to my 
late experiences. ‘here I obtained papers 
certifying that I was a Belgian commercial 
traveller, but discretion, you will readily under- 
stand, forbids me going into details. Oh, no; 
I did not put those forged papers to tuo severe 
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a test by use. As much as possible, T sought 
to remain hidden in the terrorized city, and te 
slip out of it for Malines and the villages near the 
Dutch frontier, without showing my papiers any 
more than was absolutely necessary. 

The frontier between Belgium and Holland is 
of so serrated a nature that at the time of which 
Tam speaking it was comparatively casy for a 
hunted man like myself to cross into neutral 
territory. ‘To do so now would be almost im- 
possible, so well do the Germans guard that 
irregular line, the configuration of which is such 
that it is difficult, in places, to tell whether you 
are in Holland or in Belgium, Fortunately, I 
had come into contact with a person who was 
expert in vetting young Belgians across the fron- 
tier into Holland, and he agreed to help me. 

Here, again, 1] cannot—on account of those 
who risked their lives in befriending me—go into 
too many details. Suffice it to say, that on the 
evening of my escape from the frontier village 
of A 1 was instructed to walk to a certain 
milestone, where I should find a man with a red 
mufHler, sitting on a heap of stones. 

There, sure enough, I found him—an elderly 
man with his hands folded over the top of his 
stick, his chin resting on his hands, and_ his 
eyes gazing innocently into the gathering du 

As I sed him I uttered the word ‘ Belgica, 
which I had been told to pronounce, and keep on, 
without once turning my head. 

Very soon I heard his footsteps and the tap, 
tap of his stick. He overtook me with alert 
step, and on reaching me, said : ** Follow me.” 

We shot off from the main road into a small 
winding pathway, which we followed for some 
fifty yards. Then, suddenly stopping, the man 
in the red muffler exclaimed : “ Holland !” 

No word ever before sounded to me so sweet 
as that. Overcome by the thought that once 
more I was standing on free ground—that 1 
had but to follow the pathway on which I stood 
to reach a Dutch village—and that the j journey 
thence to a port and my beloved France, via 
England, was but a question of time, | remained 
for a few seconds lost in reverie. At last, master- 
ing my emotion, I prepared to set off before dark- 
ness completely enveloped the wild landscape 
which surrounded me. Before putting my best 
foot foremost, however, I was seized with a desire 
to thank the man who had guided me there, so 
I turned half-round to press his hand. ‘To my 
surprise, however, I found that he had disap- 
peared, and that only the gleam of his red mufller 
marked his progress down the path, 
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The mighty Mississippi, the world’s greatest river, possesses a most unenviable record for 
mischief-making. Almost every year it breaks its banks and floods enormous areas of beanie 6 
doing many millions of dollars’ worth of damage and taking a heavy toll of life. In addition, 

has a playful habit ot altering its bed, doubling back on its course, and strewing its channel with 
sand-banks and other obstructions. All sorts of devices have been adopted to tame the refractory 
stream, but largely without result; and now Congress is being asked to turn the river over to 
national control, the problem of its regulation being too formidable for local effort. That the 

curbing of the Mississippi will be a long and costly business is shown by this article. 


ay) NE of the greatest internal problems 
now confronting the American nation 
is how to keep the Mississippi River 
in check. Indeed, so serious has the 
question become that the Federal 
Government has been petitioned to step in and 
take over the sole control of this mighty but 
erratic stream. Only those acquainted with the 
Mississippi and its power to wreck cities and devas- 
tate large tracts of fertile land can grasp the 


seriousness of the situation and the tremendous 
problem it presents. 

Ever since towns began to rise upon its banks, 
and steamers to ply upon its waters, the engineer 
has been at war with the mischievous Missis- 
sippi. He has lined its channel with fifteen 
hundred miles of strong dykes or ‘ levees,’ 
and has established at various points protective 
works and plant, so that when floods occur men 
and material can be hastened to the place of 


The great dam cf the new power station at Koebuk. 


This ambitious project has harnessed the Des Moines Rapids, and is 
floods. 


expected to play an important part in preventing, 
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A typical Mississippi “levee.” 


attack, and so prevent the rising waters from 
submerging the surrounding country. The story 
of man’s settlement upon the Mississippi is prac- 
tically one long record of stern fights against the 
forces of Nature. Since 1874 there have been 
no fewer than fourteen disastrous floods in the 
Mississippi valley, while not a year passes without 
one or more of its many tributaries overflowing 
their banks, causing widespread damage. The 
value of the property destroyed in these floods 
Tuns into many millions of pounds, while thou- 
sands of valuable lives have been lost. Fertile 
districts as large as Ireland, where cotton, sugar, 
and fruits were under cultivation, have been 
suddenly swamped, and large towns inundated. 
These misfortunes have not been solely due to 
the river merely rising to a great height, over- 
flowing its banks, and then gradually subsiding 
into its original channel. ‘hat is too conven- 
tional for the Mississippi, which is nothing if 
not original in its methods. It has a disconcert- 
ing knack at such times of suddenly changing its 
course, with the result that important towns, 
whose very existence depends upon their trade 
with the river, suddenly find themselves stranded 
several miles inland. ‘This happened to Vicks- 
burg. It used to be on the river, and boasted 
of miles of wharves and docks. Now it is five 
miles inland, on Centennial Lake. The river 
seems to delight in falsifying the maps and making 
geography to suit itself. The town of Delta, 
for instance, formerly stood above Vicksburg ; 
now it is several miles below. The place itself, 
of course, has not moved, but the sportive Missis- 
sippi shifted its course, so that it now runs past 


There are over fiftecn hundred mi.es of these em'.ankments, 


Vicksburg before it reaches Delta. The great 
stream is all twists and turns, and is constantly 
breaking through from one curve to another. 
Sometimes this has the effect of reversing the 
flow through the channel for a mile or two, which 
means that dwellers upon its banks. wake up one 
morning to find that the river which had been 
Tunning east past their doors now runs west. 
When we remember that the Mississippi is 
one of the greatest waterways in the world, and 
think of the numerous towns upon its banks, the 
fertile lands through which it flows, and the large 
population concerned, the need of establishing 
some check upon the stream’s behaviour will be 
seen to beof paramountimportance. If weinclude 
the Missouri—for the Mississippi and Missouri 
are virtually one stream—we find the river 
has a total length of four thousand two hundred 
miles. It is five hundred miles longer than the 
Nile, and nearly a thousand miles longer than 
the Amazon. On an average the Mississippi 
discharges about six hundred thousand cubic 
feet of water per second at the mouth of the Red 
River, which enters it a few miles above the Gulf 
of Florida. To what extent the flow is increased 
in flood time may be gauged when it is stated that 
during the floods of 1913 the Mississippi discharge 
at the Red River was two million three hundred 
thousand cubic feet per second! <A cubic foot 
of water would fill about two good-sized pails, 
which means that every second over five million 
pails of water flowed past the mouth of the Red 
River. More extraordinary still is the immense 
quantity of sediment or sand brought down by 
the river. Careful tests have shown that it 
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amounts to a carload of sand every second, or, 
in six months, a quantity equal to the total 
excavations at Panama. This. silt furnishes 
the river with plenty of material for its geo- 
graphical experiments, and it is continually 
creating sandbars and building new banks, tuo 
the confusion of navigators and pilots. 
Hitherto the work of controlling the flood- 
waters of this mighty stream has been more or 
less left to the six States that directly border it, 
yet the great river brings down to the sea the 
surplus water of no fewer than thirty-six different 
States—draining two-fifths of the area of the 
United States. It is a far bigger proposition, in 
fact, than the States directly concerned can tackle. 
They have put up a brave fight for years, but it 
is now recognized that the control of sucha stream 
as the Mississippi, which drains a country as 
large as an empire, is a national problem, and 
one which only a national Government—and a 
wealthy one at that—can hope to satisfactorily 
solve. It is expected, therefore, that before long 
the task will be entrusted to Colonel Goethals, 
the creator of the Panama Canal. How he would 
accomplish the work no one can say, but prob- 
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A gigantic floating mat of willow saplings, weighted with stones, ready 


ably his efforts would take the form of increasing 
the height of the present levees and strength- 
ening and extending them, while subsidiary 
channels would be created here and there to con- 
trol the overflow, and huge reservoirs formed by 
the erection of dams and flood-gates in the 
tributary rivers by means of which the surplus 
flood-waters could be held up and allowed to flow 
down the main stream as opportunity offered. 
At present the principal method of defence is 
the levee. To the average individual a levee 
means a dyke which holds off water, and 
nothing more. Asa matter of fact, a Mississippi 
levee is a very clever piece of work, upon which 
is expended much care and skill, not to mention 
money and time. In this flood-troubled country 
levee-building has been brought to a science, and 
carefully studied for the past two hundred years, 
Le Blond de la Tour, a French engineer, having 
built the first levee, a mile long, in front of the 
infant city of New Orleans in 1717. Now there 
are fifteen hundred miles of them. They are 
the engineer’s defences, by means of which he 
keeps the river in check. The levees protect 
from overflow some twenty-five million acres 
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for sinking, These contrivances are usd to protect the river banks, 


of the most fertile lands in the world, situated 
in the heart of a great continent, and sustaining 
a population of several million people. They vary 
from ten to forty feet in height, and have bases 
frum eighty to two hundred and fifty feet in 
width. The larger ones, in fact, are veritable 
mountain ranges in miniature. 

‘The levees are built very much in the same way 
as railway embankments, by contractors’ equip- 
ment of locomotives and cars, operating over 
temporary tracks, or by various special levee- 
machines. The most noticeable type of the 
latter is the big dredge, which transfers dirt 
in preat cartfuls from the riverside to the tcp of 
the dyke. Then there is the travelling scoop, 
hauled on a wire cable, which gathers material 
from a distance impossible to a dredge, and de- 
posits it neatly on the top of the hank. Some of 
these levees are close to the river, while others 
are set back a mile or more away from the stream. 
Each year they have risen higher and higher, yet 
the Mississippi, objecting to be thwarted, keeps 
piercing them or overtopping their crests. They 
are built entirely of earth ; not a stone or a stick 
goes into a levee. These tend to make the em- 


bankment porous, and the creation of a vertical 
filter, naturally, is the last thing desired. 
Curiously enough, the yreatest cnemies of the 
levee are the cray-fish and the musk-rat. Both 
these pests attack the bank from the river 
side, boring into the carth, cither straight through, 
or perhaps tortuously. ‘These holes spurt water 
directly the river reaches their level, and if allowed 
to remain unattended to will increase in size until 
they undermine the entire embankment, when 
a big crevasse results. Directly the river begins 
to rise the levees are patrolled day and night by 
armed guards. As the waters climb up the banks 
the farmers whose plantations border the stream 
naturally become anxious. It will be readily 
seen that a break on one side of the river would 
instantly relieve the danger for miles on the other 
side. To save his own broad acres, the tempta- 
tion to the farmer to use a little dynamite across 
the river might be too strong for some weak 
brother—hence the presence of the guards. 
The levee, however, is by no means the only 
method employed for controlling this erratic 
waterway. Where the river flows between banks 
of soft sand, easily washed away, they are 


Blasting a “snag” out of the river bed with dynamite, Quite a fleet of powerful boats 


is occupied in dealing with “snags. 

strengthened by giant mats. These ingenious 
affairs are made in the following manner: 
Barges loaded with willow saplings are towed to 
the spot to be protected, and scores of negroes 
are then set to work to weave an enormous mat 
from them. As it is woven the mat is allowed 
to float upon the water, and it is added to until 
it is, say, a thousand feet long by two hundred 
and fifty feet wide. Wire cables are now strung 
under it to keep it on the surface, while heavy 
stones are placed evenly upon it in the “ cribs” 
provided. When this has been done the wire 
cables are released, and the great stone-laden 


Touch and go— Protecting an embankment with layers of sanabags to preveat the flood creeping over the top, 
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mat sinks uniformly into place, 
extending from the water - level 
towards the bottom of the river, 
like a great rock curtain. These 
““revetments,” as they are 
technically called, cost from five 
pounds to six pounds a running 
foot, and if the bends where 
“cave-ins” occur could all be 
treated in this way the channel 
would remain permanent. 

In other places the banks are 
protected by stone-paving, and 
even by concrete. In order to 
cut the banks down to a gentle 
slope before laying the paving, 
powerful streams of water from 
hydraulic jets are requisitioned. 
With such terrific force does 
the water strike the banks that 
it literally eats them away, and it is computed 
that a single jet will do the work of a hundred 
nayvies, 

In the lower reaches of the river, on account 
of the immense quantities of sand carried down 
by the current, dredges have to be used to pre- 
vent the formation of sandbanks. The latest of 
these dredges is fitted with a wonderful “ suction- 
rake,” capable of raising a hundred tons of sand 
per minute. 

One of the chief drawbacks to navigation in 
the Mississippi is its many bars, or crossings, as 
the pilots call them. They are virtually great 
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ridges of sand, and there are forty-three of them 
between Cairo and the Gulf. They come up very 
close to the surface at times of low water— 
sometimes within four or five feet. On the tops 
of them lie dead trees brought down by floods, 
and anchored by their matted roots. ‘These dere- 
lict trees are called “ snags.’ and so numerous 
are they that a fleet of snay-boats is maintained 
by the Government to remove then: so that 
navigation shall not be obstructed. ‘This. is 
virtually the only work which the Government 
now does—to keep the waterway open to navi- 
gation. 

Passing through great stretches of wooded 
country, and being continually in flood, hundreds 
of trees are carried down the river every year. It 
is a common occurrence to haul trees out of the 
bed of the 


the heavy rains in the spring the river always 
begins to rise--sometimes slowly, at other times 
more rapidly. At once the engineers at the 
forty-three levee stations ttered along the 
stream get bus Armed guards are sent out 
to patrol | the embankments, while all the principal 
cities and towns are advised of the coming floods. 
The river gauges are anxiously consulted, and 
thousands of men are held in readiness to beat 
off the threatened attack. As the waters climb 
higher and higher, sosandhags are placed upon the 
tops of the lev Should a I e be detected 
at any spot, an ugly box of raw pine, forty feet 
deep, is immediately dumped into the river, made 
fast to the bank, and then filled with bags of 
dirt or sand. For this work evervone avail 
is requis i i 


stream thirty 
to fifty feet in 
length, with a 
crown of roots 
twenty feet in 
diameter. This 
is the work of 
the snag-boats. 
These strange, 
flat - bottomed 
craft, with 
their long over- 
hanging arms, 
are so con- 
structed that 
they can navi- 
gate in very 
shallow. water, 
and by means 
of their mas- 
sive chains 


and _ powerful 
engines they 
haul the trunks 
out of the stream. Among their crew of thirty 
officers and men are a number of divers, for 
it sometimes happens that a snay is so firmly 
embedded that it is impossible to move it. 
Divers are then sent down to place dynamite in 
holes in the trunk, and the obstruction is blown 
up. When raised the snags are sawn into short, 
harmless lengths and then sunk in deep water. 

In fairness to the Mis sippi, it should he 
stated that the river always gives warning before 
commencing one of its outbreaks. Once the 
ultimatum has been delivered, however, it knows 
no Tules or laws, and shows itself a relentless foe. 
Tf it fails to overlap the banks it endeavours to 
burst them by undermining them. stopping at 
nothing in its efforts to break through. After 


The last train through : 


an incident of the flood at Cave Girardeau, 


embankment that is normally thirty-four feet aLove water level. 


Missouri — The train is running on an 


stopped a crevasse will result, and then nothing 
on carth will prevent the river breaking through. 
Convicts from the near-by prisons have frequently 
been called out to lend a hand in fighting the 
waters. Sometimes the battle is over in a few 
hours, while at other times it is waged for 
weeks. 

During the floods of 1913 the engineers strove 
desperately to ward off disaster, but the river 
won. Property to the extent of over fifty million 
pounds sterling was destroyed, twenty-five thou- 
sand people were rendered homeless, and many 
scores were drowned. The levees failed to hold, 
and the water broke through the dykes at several 
places. Lands where highways, electric lines, 
and railways had been constructed became the 
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beds of rapids and lakes. And these lakes were 
of a new kind—great bodies of water traversed 
by rushing currents so powerful that during the 
zenith of their existence no ordinary boat could 
live in them. One of these currents tore a sixty- 
ton steel girder froma railway bridge and carried 
it down-stream a quarter of a mile! Seventy-four 
steel bridges were either entirely destroyed or 


Tuscara, Arkansas, as it appeared 


made unsafe for the passage of trains. Tracks 
and embankments were washed clean away and 
the telegraph and telephone systems put out of 
commission. In many of the river towns water 
poured through the streets in a raging torrent 
fifteen feet and more in depth. All day long the 
engineers at the various stations received messages 
detailing the arrival of refugees and begging 


The streets of Kansas City during « Mississippi flood. 
Photo. by Davison, 


during the flood of 1912. 


that food and tents be dispatched to succour 
them. 

In the spring of the previous year the river 
broke through the levees in five different places, 
and the lower Mississippi valley was flooded. 
Property to the tune of twenty million pounds 
sterling was destroyed, and thousands of farm 
animals were drowned. Over three million 
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acres were under water, At Vicksburg, Natchez, 
Baton Kouge, and a dozen smaller points, over 
twohundred thousand refugees, the great majority 
negroes, had to be fed by the Government and 
clothed and houscd by the States and by private 
charity. If the Mississippi itself escapes an 
annual flood it is seldom that one or more of its 
tributaries do, with the result that from February 


A break in a levee—Through these breaches millions of gallons of water flow, carrying death and destruction far and wide, 
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A tailroad terminal after the Mississippi finished with it—Four Pullman sleeping cars and three engines fell into the 


right on to June these terrible devastations are 
always liable to occur. 

Naturally, the floods vary considerably in their 
intensit In May, 1903, for instance, Kansas 
City was struck by a terrible flood when the 
Kaw River, which here flows into the Missouri, 
burst its hanks and inundated the whole business 
district of the town, drowning out its ten railway 
yards and stations, the stockyards, packing- 
houses, and other large business concerns. In 
the main street the water was twenty-five feet 


deep. Fifteen of the sixteen bridges that spanned 
the stream in the two miles above its mouth 
were swept away, and over seven million pounds 
sterling of damage was done in this single city. 
The flood was repeated in 1904 in less volume, 
and again in 1908 and 1909. One is not surprised 
to learn that elaborate plans were taken to 
prevent a recurrence of these disasters, and that 
a sum of over a million pounds was spent on flood 
protection works. It is impossible to name a city 
upon the banks of this great river that has not 


hole in the foreground. 


suffered more or 
less severely 
through these 
periodical floods— 
New Orleans, Mem- 
phis, Cairo, and St. 
Louis being no ex- 
ception to the rule. 
Our account 
of the efforts 
made to tame this 
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mighty river would be incomplete without a 
reference to the great power-station recently 
erected at Koekuk by harnessing the Des Moines 
Rapids. Considering the refractory nature of 
the stream, and its evil record, it was a bold and 
daring feat. Indeed, it meant a stiff battle 
against floods and moving masses of ice. Quite 
apart from the difficult nature of the under- 
taking, the station can claim -the distinction 
of being the largest of its kind, electrical 
representing three hundred thousand 
power, being generated at this single 


plant. 

The Des Moines Rapids have a fall of some 
twenty-three feet in a stretch of twelve miles. It 
was decided to use these falls because the bluffs 
are closer to the river here than at any other point 
in its entire length. Briefly the plan of opera- 
tions was to build out from the eastern bank a 
greatdam. Connected to it at one end, and 
running down-stream, is the power-house. Just 
below the latter, but also joined to it, is the lock, 
by which steamers can pass up and down the 
river, while beyond this again is a dry-dock. 
Indeed, the dam, the foundations of the power- 
house, the ice-fender that stretches up-stream 
from its eastern corner, and the lock form one 
continuous concrete structure two and a half 
miles long. 

On account of the dangerous character of the 
river the great dam was built in the form of a 
bridge, having a hundred and nineteen arches, 
each measuring thirty feet clear in the span, 
the openings being controlled by sluice-gates. 
The foundations were obtained by means of 
coffer-dams or cribs—virtually huge wooden 
boxes without tops or bottoms. They measured 
twenty-four feet in length by sixteen feet in 


A city that was turned imto @ temporary Venice. [Davison, 
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A bndge at Kansas City after the water had fallen three feet — To 
prevent it from being washed bodily away, it was weighted down 
with all the locomotives that could be got upon it. 


Photo. by Davison. 


width, and contained over twenty-two thousand 
feet of heavy timber. After they were built they 
were placed upon a raft, floated out to the desired 
sites, and there sunk, the water being after- 
wards removed from inside by powerful pumps. 
Naturally, as these cribs reached farther and far- 
ther out into the river, the water poured with 
ever-increasing velocity through the narrowing 
gap. The closing of this opening by the last 
coffer-dam proved an extremely trying piece of 
work, and was only accomplished after a very 
stiff fight. 

While work was progressing on the dam an 
army of men were busy on the other side of the 
stream erecting the power-house and_ lock. 
Securing the foundations for the former proved 
a ticklish piece of work. This structure has a 
base measurement of seventeen hundred feet by 
a hundred and thirty-two feet, so a coffer-dam of 
immense size was needed. Over three million 
feet of heavy timber were requisitioned for its 
erection, while in order to strengthen it further 
its sides were lined with thousands of stout steel 
plates. As an extra precaution strong bands of 
earth, reinforced with heavy stones, were built 
around it. 

These plates and the earthen embankment 
were not needed so much to keep out the water 
as to render the structure strong enough to resist 
the enormous pressure of ice and the force of 


Another form of attack— 
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the floods. Indecd, hardly was the coffer-dam 
finished before it was subjected to a fierce attack. 
A winter of extraordinary severity had made the 
ice in the river much thicker than usual, and when 
it broke up the stream became virtually a moving 
mass of ice. Carried down by the force of the 
current, it struck the coffer-dam head on. The 
great blocks of ice, many of them weighing tons, 
broke into thousands of pieces, and gradually 
piled themselves against the structure until 
they reached to a height of thirty feet above the 
top of the wall. But the coffer-dam held firm, 
and no damage was done. 

With the melting ice came floods, and a month 
later the engineers were called upon to wage a 


an 


stern battle against the rising waters, which 
threatened to swamp the yreat coffer-dam. 
They were prepared for the attack, however, 
thousands of sacks of sand having been obtained 
and loaded into cars ready to be hurried to the 
danger-zone. The attack came at two o'clock 
one Sunday morning. Suddenly, without warn- 
ing, a cyclonic storm of considerable force came 
sweeping down the river. ‘This raised waves of 
extraordinary height for an inland river, while 
worse still, the waters began to rise at an alarming 
Tate. 

A gang of men who had been held in readiness 
for such an emergency were at once hurried to 
the scene, and instructed to keep the water out 


A coffer-dam that came within an ace of destruction by the break-up of the ice. 
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of the coffer- 
dams by 
placing the 
sandbags on 
top of the 
parapet. 
They worked 
with feverish 
activity 
against great 
odds. The 
wall was 
only two feet 
wide, and 
with water 
dashing over 
their feet, 
and the wind 
blowing 
with — hurri- 
cane force, 
they found 
it difficult 
to maintain 
their  foot- 
ing. 

Two hours 
passed, and 
hundreds of 
sandbags 
had been 
placed in 
position, when 
it was seen 
that the 
water was 
gaining the 
upper hand, 
and pour- 
ing over the 
wall in many 
places. 

Messeng ers 
were sent 
post - haste in 
all directions, 
and in a com- 
paratively 
short space of 
time a hundred more men_ had arrived 
upon the scene. More sandbags, and_ still 
more, were hurriedly passed along the wave- 
washed wall, which it was necessary to guard 
at all costs, for it protected work that had 
meant the expenditure of enormous sums of 
money. It was a stern fight, and for a long 
time the issue remained in doubt, but just as 
the men were ready to drop from sheer 


Completing the last section of the great Illinois coffer-dam—Notice 


exhaustion the gale subsided and the waters 
began to fall. ‘The engineers and their men 
had won, but no fewer than five thousand 
sandbags had been used up. 

One of the wonders of this great power-house 
is its substructure, which is virtually one vast 
mass of concrete, seventy feet in thickness. 
Within this enormous artificial rock are thirty 
vertical cylindrical chambers for the turbines— 
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the tremendous sweep of the current through the narrow gap. 


driven, of course, by water falling upon their 
blades. There are thirty of them in all, and 
they weigh seventy-three tons apiece, being 
the largest of their kind. As much water 
passes through them every hour as London 
consumes in a whole day. The electrical 
power generated by these turbines is carried 
to St. Louis, a hundred and forty-four miles 


away, to 
operate the 
street cars of 
that city. 
Although the 
primary 
object of the 
engineers here 
was the 
erection of a 
power-station, 
it meant 
they had to 
strengthen 
banks, _ build 
sea-walls, and 
generally 
hamess_ the 
river above 
the site of their 
works. By 
means of their 
dain floods 
occurring 
above this 
point can be 
effectively 
controlled. 
Below, how- 
ever, the ob- 
streperous 
Mississippi and 
its tributaries 
are still liable 
to misbehave 
themselves, 
and as the 
various States 
through which 
the river flows 
are unable 
to carry on 
the work 
satisfac- 
torily it is 
hoped that 
the Govern- 
ment will 
now step in 
and seriously tackle the problem. That 
it will prove no mean battle is abundantly 
evident. Indeed, those competent to judge 
declare that the protective works necessary 
to control the flow of the erratic Mississippi, 
the world’s greatest stream, could not be 
carried out under a cost of thirty million 
pounds sterling. 
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One meets some very queer characters in the wild places of the earth, and it is well to make 

careful inquiries before accepting employment at their hands. That, at any rate, was the experience 

of the Author, who found himself in a very nasty hole through taking a job offered him by 
strangers. 


N the lonely passes and valleys of the 

Cordillera de los Andes of Patagonia 
there are many men of various 
nationalities living solitary and silent 
lives. It is soon evident to the 
traveller who wanders into the abodes of these 
men and holds converse with them that nearly 
all of them have “ pasts ”’—incidents in their 
lives which they are endeavouring to live down 
and forget amongst the sheep and cattle they 
tend. As a rule these men choose the most 
remote corners of Patagonia, far removed from 
civilization, in which to pitch their tents, and 
it is seldom that their retreats are disturbed 
by intruders from the outside world. 

In the Argentine summer of 1908 I was 
travelling through the district of Chubut—a 
territory embracing a large tract of Patagonia— 
and stumbled into the Cholilu Valley, a remote 
and secluded part of the country, three hundred 
miles distant from the nearest town and the 
coast. It was a beautiful, fertile-region, and I 
was not surprised to find that quite a number of 
people had settled there. These were for the 
most part Chilians—immigrants from over the 
Andes—and a few Aracanna Indians. From 
these people I learned that there were also in 
the neighbourhood a number of gringoes, a 
Spanish word applied to persons hailing from 
across the seas. I was further informed that the 
people in question were Ingleses, which rather 
gladdened me, as I had been travelling for some 
weeks without speaking or hearing a word of 
my own beloved tongue. I therefore made 
haste to reach the ranch where the Ingleses 
dwelt. 

In a sheltered part of the valley, almost 
hidden from view by clumps of bushes and trees, 
I came across a log cabin—a typical North 
American “ shack.” Seeing no one about, I 
reined in my horse at the side of the corral, 
dismounted, and went towards the house. As 


T neared the door a woman came out, and I could 
see at a glance that she was either English or 
American. Before entering the house I asked 
her, according to the custom of the country, if 
permission would be granted me to stay at the 
ranch for a day and night, in order that my horse 
and self might have a much-needed rest. I told 
her I was an Englishman travelling in search of 
employment, and after the permission asked for 
had been readily accorded I off-saddled and 
entered the house. 

In the country districts of the Argentine the 
traveller on first entering a house is offered food, 
and whilst I was making short work of a mutton 
roast, the lady told me she was an American 
from one of the Southern States and that her 
husband and two others, who were at the time 
out looking for some cattle, also hailed from the 
United States. She added that they had not 
been very long in the country, and were engaged 
in ranching. 

Soon afterwards the three men came in— 
fine, tall fellows, and typical Americans. I was 
introduced to them as ‘“‘a Britisher who had 
struck this one-horse show in company with an 
old nag, which was almost travelling on its knees.” 
This was the free-and-easy way in which the 
lady presented myself and the horse to the 
company. The men’s names, as given me, were 
Place, Ryan, and Wilson. The woma:-: hus- 
band was Place, a dark, heavy man, who 
appeared to size me up through his half-closed 
eyes in a manner not a little embarrassing. 
Ryan was a tall, fair man, with blue eyes which 
also seemed to bore me through, whilst Wilson 
was a gaunt native of Missouri and scarcely 
spoke a word to anyone. 

However, they made me welcome, and, 
although conversation was not very free, they 
proved excellent hosts. I noticed that all were 
heavily armed, but that did not strike me as 
unusual in a country where one carries his life 


in his hands. I was, in fact, armed myself, 
but not so heavily as were my hosts. The 
result of my encounter with these people was 
my acceptance of their offer of employment on 
the ranch, in order to assist them in looking 
after the horses and cattle. - I was very glad 
of the opportunity, as my horse was not in the 
best condition, and, the country being a lonely 
one, I might have been left on foot with disas- 
trous results. 

I stayed on the ranch for four months, and 
had quite a good time—as “ good times” go 
in those parts. During the long nights, after 
the cattle had been rounded up, we sat in a 
group around the big wood fire placed in the 
middle of the kitchen floor, spinning yarns and 
playing poker to while away the time. But in 
none of our conversations did my friends drop 
a word which gave me a hint as to their real 
natures. They never spoke of their past lives 
to any great extent, nor of their experiences in 
North America. They were excellent men to 
work with, however, and Mrs. Place was a 
splendid cook, so that the life I passed with 
them on the ranch was far from an unpleasant 
one. 

It was, therefore, with something like regret 
that I heard from Place that they intended to 
sell out and move farther towards the south 
of Patagonia. My regret was somewhat miti- 
gated, however, when they invited me to 
accompany them. They pointed out that they 
intended to do ‘ something good” in the place 
to which they intended proceeding, but I should 
not have accepted their offer so readily had I 
known what the “ something good ” consis 

The cattle and what few implements there 
were at the ranch were soon disposed of, and 
then, with a number of pack and spare riding 
horses, we all set out on the journey south. It was 
late summer time, but still hot enough to 
prevent us marching during the middle of the 
day ; we were in consequence compelled to do 
a great deal of riding by night, a not unpleasant 
experience when the moon is bright and the 
weather holds good. Mrs. Place, who rode 
astride, proved to be an excellent horsewoman, 
and on one or two occasions showed her 
shooting abilities by bringing down wild-fowl 
with her rifle. 

I asked Place, who was the leader of the party, 
to tell me what part of the south we were 
making for, and he replied :— 

“We'll go as far as Comodoro Rivadavia 
first, in order to purchase necessaries, and then 
push on to Santa Cruz, where there is a good 
camp.” 

This satisfied me, as I knew both places he 
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mentioned. Comodoro Rivadavia is a small 
coast town, and serves as the port for a large and 
prosperous Boer colony existing in the neigh- 
bourhood. 

After marching for nearly a month, we halted 
near Comodoro Rivadavia, and made a camp 
about nine miles outside the town, where we 
rested for a couple of days. Then Place and 
Wilson drove into the town, leaving the woman, 
Ryan, and myself in the camp. They returned 
in the evening in a very good humour and with 
several bottles of liquor, which were consumed 
that night and the next morning. During the 
evening I heard Place remark to the company 
in general that everything in the town was all 
Tight. 

“What's all right ? ” I queried. 

“The bank and those soldier guys over there,” 
he replied, pointing in the direction of the town. 
Before | had time to ask another question he 
leaned over to me and continued, “ It’s a risky 
game, Britisher, but this one can be pulled off 
pretty slick. In the morning we will take the 
horses farther in towards the settlement.” 

“ But what: I began. He cut my 
question short and went on with his own state- 
ment : ‘ You and the wife will stay with the spare 
horses about a league from the town and wait 
until Ryan, Wilson, and I return. Have the 
horses ready ; we won't be longer than two or 
three hours.” 

“ But what are you going to do?” I asked. 

“Just now you mustn't ask any impolite 
questions, Britisher,” replied Place, significantly, 
and he tapped his belt, in which were stuck two 
revolvers. 

The other two men also gave me to understand 
that it would be dangerous not to comply with 
their wishes. 

“But we've been such good friends——’ I 
was beginning, when Place interrupted me. 

“ You look after your horses and you'll come 
off all right,” he said. ‘‘ But don't try and get 
into the town, or we'll have you.” 

I lay awake the greater part of the night 
puzzling over the matter. It was now quite 
obvious to me that Place and his friends had some 
scheme in hand which, to say the least of it, 
did not appear to be exactly according to law. 
But what was I to do? I knew the trio would 
not hesitate to shoot me if I did not fall in with 
their wishes. I also knew that, supposing I 
did succeed in getting into the town, the Argen- 
tine soldiers would not listen to any explanations 
on my part, but would probably throw me into 
jail and keep me there indefinitely. I there- 
fore concluded that the best thing for me to do 
was to stay with the woman and await events, 
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In the morning, Place, Ryan, and Wilson 
saddled the three best horses in the troop and 
set off for the town. Mrs. Place and myself 
followed, and drove the spare animals to within 
a league of the settlement, where we waited. 
My companion would not talk much, but she 
seemed somewhat nervous. I saw her put 
cartridges into her revolver and try the weapon, 
and I guessed from this that there might possibly 
be some excitement. 

About noon Wilson came up to us at a mad 


I noticed Ryan turn round once and fire, with the result that one of the soldiers toppled over.” 


gallop. ‘“ Quick,” he yelled, “ the soldiers are 
after us!” 

I shouted at the spare horses in order to drive 
them in front of us, and we started off at a 
gallop. There was no time to talk, for, turning 
round in my saddle, I saw, several hundred yards 
behind us, Place and Ryan riding furiously, 
bending low over their horses’ necks. A little 
behind them was a troop of mounted soldiers, 
firing as they galloped. I noticed Ryan turn 
round once and fire, with the result that one of 


the soldiers toppled over, although whether he 
was killed or not I could not say. Many of the 
shots came quite close to us, but none took 
effect either on the horses or ourselves. The 
woman rode bravely between Wilson and myself, 
and, although she looked round several times, 
she never uttered a word. 

“ Slow down a little,” shouted Wilson at last, 
and we drew rein slightly in order to allow 
Place and Ryan to catch us up. 

The soldiers, who continued firing, were now 
about four hundred yards in the rear, yelling 
to us to stop. 

I bent low over my horse's neck, clinging with 
one hand to its mane. We were galloping at a 
tremendous pace, and on one occasion I nearly 
came to grief. Rushing over a stream, the 
animal stumbled, and rolled partly over into the 
water, but he was up again in an_ instant. 
Bullets were now flying pretty close to us, and 
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I thought my horse had been hit. However, he 
galloped on as well as ever, and I was alongside 
the others within a few seconds. 

Soon after this Wilson reined his horse away 
from the others, and shouted to me to follow 
him. I accordingly turned my horse, and we 
set off on another trail, Wilson shouting to me 
that it would be better to separate into two 

rties. We were now heading for a group of 
small hills, in which Wilson hoped to baffle 
our pursuers, who had also broken into two 
troops. The soldiers did not seem to gain on us, 
but their bullets continued to come unpleasantly 
near, spattering up the dust on both sides of us. 

Eventually we reached the hills, and, entering 
a long valley, made towards its farther end, and 
then round into another pass, where we were 
out of sight of our pursuers. It was now late 
in the afternoon, and we knew that the South 
American night would soon fall, sudden and 
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appallingly black, but we kept on at a hard 
gallop, intending to keep going as long as the 
strength of our horses would last. 

Night and darkness came at last. Unmindful 
of swamps and holes. and trusting to the instinct 
of our mounts, we galloped on. Nowhere could 
we see or hear the soldiers, and we reckoned 
on having completely left them behind. The 
horses were by this time becoming terribly 
fatigued, but in spite of this it must have been 
nearly midnight when we drew rein and dis- 
mounted. 

We sat down on a rock, and then, in a low 
voice, Wilson told me that they had attempted 
to hold up the bank at Comodoro Rivadavia. 
The bank is quite a small place, the staff con- 
sisting of only two men. Place and Ryan 
entered the premises, whilst Wilson remained 
on watch outside. They had not been in the 
building more than two or three minutes, when 
somehow or other an alarm was raised, and the 
two men rushed out and gulloped away, a squad 
of soldiers soon following in pursuit. In the 
street Ryan dropped his revolver, but coura- 
geously dismounted and picked it up when the 
voldiers were almost on top of him. 

We rested for a couple of hours, and then 
pushed on again, making for the interior. All 
through the remainder of that black night we 
rode, our horses stumbling and falling continu- 
ally and almost breaking our necks. Morning 
dawned at length, and we found ourselves away 
from the hills on a wide stretch of pampa, on 
which we noticed some Boer ranches. We were 
desperately hungry, and in order to. satisfy 
our craving for food found it necessary to go 
up to one of the houses and buy some meat. 

The hospitable Dutchman asked us to dis- 
mount and rest awhile, but we made an excuse 
and rode on again for several hours, when we 
halted to eat the remainder of the meat which 
we had bought from the Dutchman. We were 
just in the middle of our meal when Wilson, 


who was more alert) than myself—perhaps 
because I did not feel so guilty—took a look 
round. 


wr po 


They're coming he shouted.“ ‘That 
Dutchman has put them on our trac 

IT got up quickly and about half a mile away 
saw four horsemen galloping in our direction ; 
we could see they were soldiers by the sun 
shining on their sword-scabbards. 

We lost no time in getting into the saddle 
and riding away, the soldiers, who had evidently 
seen us, meanwhile coming straight in our 
direction. We were in a stretch of rocky and 
broken ground, with clumps of trees scattered 
here and there. We knew that the great 
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boulders we encountered would afford us shelter 
should it come to a fight, and my outlaw com- 
panion was in favour of stopping by one of these 
rocks, and trying to shoot the soldiers’ horses, 
leaving them on foot. I did not care to take the 
risk, however, for 1 felt certain we should succeed 
in eluding the soldiers, whose animals seemed 
to be more exhausted than our own, 

On one occasion they almost hit us with their 
rifles. We had just emerged into the open 
from the thick bush when several shots rang out, 
and I could hear the ‘‘ ping” of the bullets as 
they whizzed in close proximity to our heads. 
Looking round, I saw our pursuers on the 
slope of a small rise about four or five hundred 
yards away. 

Wilson swore horribly, and pleaded with me 
to stay and ambush the men, but I unhesitatingly 
declined to do anything of the kind. Why 
snould 1? Although, in the peculiar cir- 
cumstances which confronted me, I was com- 
pelled to flee from the soldiers, I could not fora 
moment think of being a party to an attack on 
them. I knew I was innocent of any complicity 
in the robbery, and if the soldiers succeeded in 
capturing me I should at least have a chance 
of proving my innocence. If I assisted in killing 
any or all of our pursuers, however, I should 
be in a very different position. 

We now disappeared into another stretch 
of bush, but the way was so rough that the 
riding was heartbreaking. We had to stoop 
low to avoid knocking our heads against over- 
hanging branches, and in some places where 
the bush was very thick were compelled to 
dismount and creep through, leading our horses 
by the bridles. In a couple of hours we came 
out into the open again, but nowhere could we 
see the soldiers. Our horses were limping 
with the rough going, and it became evident that 
we could not continue at a fast pace much 
longer. Our one consolation was that the 
horses of the military were no doubt in just as 
bad a condition, if not worse, and we hoped 
that they would be unable to follow up the chase. 

All the long afternoon we stumbled on, 
almost fainting from want of sleep. On one 
occasion I did start nodding, but Wilson angrily 
told me not to be a fool. 

We struggled on until nightfall, without seeing 
or hearing anything of our pursuers, and then 
came to the banks of the Rio Chubut, a big 
river which rises in the Cordillera. If we could 
cross this we felt sure that we should be able to 
Test in comparative safety on the other side, 
as the soldiers would scarcely attempt to ford 
it in the dark. We rode up-stream for half a 
mile or so, but were unable to find a shallow or 
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* Kicking my feet free of the stirrups, I rolled off his back under the water.” 
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smooth place where it would be safe to ford. 
Rather than remain on the bank of the river, 
however, we decided to risk the thirty or forty 
yards of deep, swiftly-flowing water, as the 
soldiers were almost certain to arrive before very 
long. 

Into the whirling waters, therefore, we urged 
our tired horses. Poor beasts! They had not 
much strength left to struggle against the stream, 
and almost immediately after entering they were 
carried off their feet. Before we were half-way 
across we were drifting rapidly down-stream. I 
tried to turn my horse round in order to swim 
in a slanting direction towards the bank, but he 
toppled right over when I drove my spurs into 
his side. Kicking my feet free of the stirrups, 
I rolled off his back under the water. I seemed 
to be an eternity underneath, and thought my 
last moments had come ; but eventually I came 
to the surface, gasping and struggling for breath. 
Drifting rapidly down in the blackness, I could 
not see anything of my horse or of Wilson. 
Once I dashed against a rock, to which I tried 
to cling, but could not secure a hold of its 
slippery surface and was washed farther down 
stream, now and then going right underneath the 
water. ‘The spurs and top-boots which I wore 
handicapped me, and I was rapidly losing the 
remainder of my little strength when, in a half- 
unconscious condition, I drifted into shallow 
water a few yards from the bank. ‘The water 
was about three feet deep, and the ground very 
rocky. Painfully I stood up, and then scrambled 
towards a rock, on which I sat down to recover 
my breath. 

After resting a few minutes I struggled towards 
the bank, which I could see was about twelve 
feet high and very steep. Several times, in 
endeavouring to climb up, I fell back into the 
water, but at last I succeeded, and, bruised and 
torn, fell down on the grass thoroughly worn 
out. 

I had not been lying there long when I heard 
someone approaching on horseback. I lay 
quiet, thinking perhaps the soldiers had crossed 
the river after all, but when the rider came close 
to me I made out the figure of Wilson. I called 
out to him softly, and he came over to where I 
lay. He had been more fortunate than I, 
having received nothing more than a wetting 
whilst crossing the river. 

Moving over into a clump of bushes, we slept 
till dawn, when Wilson went cautiously out on 
foot and looked for my horse. Although he 
searched for a couple of hours, he could not find 
a sign of it anywhere, nor did ne see anything of 
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the soldiers. We were still wet and miserable, 
but after awhile the warm sun came out and 
cheered us up a little. 

As it was imperative that we should move on 
as quickly as possible, my companion proposed 
that I should mount his horse behind him. ‘This 
I did, and we plodded along slowly until mid- 
day, when we again rested. We saw nothing 
more of our pursuers, and trusted that they had 
given up the chase. 

In the afternoon we came across a group of 
Indians on the march. From these, people we 
purchased food, and as I had a fair amount of 
Argentine money with me, I managed to per- 
suade them to sell me one of their horses and 
a wooden saddle. The latter was uncom- 
fortable and awkward, but it was better than 
nothing. Indians seldom ask questions, and we 
did not offer any explanations, beyond saying 
that I had lost my horse in the river. Fortified 
by the food we had eaten, and now nearly dry, 
we rode far into the night without encountering 
a soul. 

When we campec that night we decided that 
it would be better to separate, and, accordingly, 
on the morrow my companion took the trail for 
the Chilian border. I chose the southern road, 
intending to reach Punta Arenas, the southern- 
most town in America. After about two 
months’ slow marching, during “which time I 
lived and fed with various Indians whom 
I encountered, 1 arrived at Punta Arenas. 
Three weeks later I was in the city of Buenos 
Ayres, having taken a passage on a German 
steamer. 

I learnt in Buenos Ayres that my late com- 
panions were members of a notorious band of 
outlaws, who had “held-up” various banks 
and trains in the United States. Finding things 
getting too hot, they had managed to get out of 
the country and reach South America, where they 
had also committed a number of daring robberies 
without being captured. The authorities of the 
United States had offered a big reward for their 
capture, dead or alive, and when I left the country 
the Argentine military and police were still en- 
deavouring to hunt down members of the gang, 
who are supposed to be hiding in the fastnesses 
of the Cordillera. 

After telling my story to a gentleman well 
known in Buenos Ayres, I was advised to go to 
the authorities and place my case before them. 
I did so, though with a fair amount of anxiety 
as to the result. The officials, however, after 
prosecuting inquiries, exonerated me and set 
me at liberty, 


A Holiday in Mongolia. 


By JULI€7 BRE6DON. 


Miss Bredon knows China as few Europeans do. 


In this article she gives a chatty description, 


illustrated with some very interesting photographs, of a trip into Mongolia on donkey-back. 


ES galy A\ONGOLIA is a country that would 
: e) speedily be invaded by tourists but 
al VA for the difficulty of yetting there. 
A WAM! ‘The climate is superb—except for 
~ the dust-storms. ‘There is an inex- 
plicable charm about the free life of its wonderful 
plains, but it is decidedly inaccessible. One 
can't go by motor because no tyre yet invented 
can withstand the “ Passes,” and one can't go 
by railway because there isn't any. 

Four possible means of transport—and only 
four—present themselves to the traveller's 
choice. 

(1) The mule litter —a box about five feet 
Jong, two feet broad, and four feet high, 
unpleasantly suggestive of a colin, supported 
on two stout poles and hitched by mecns of a 
copper saddle to two mules, one in front of the 
box and one behind. The motion of this con- 
veyance as it swings to and fro, several feet 
from the ground, is fatal to anyone who is not 
a good sailor. 

(2) By mule—without the litter—if it were 
possible to find an animal without a sore back. 

(3) By springless cart, at the risk of being 
shaken to bits. 

(4) By donkey. 

When we planned a “ trek” into Mongolia to 
escape the heat of a Chinese July, we chose the 
last-named method as the most practical though 
the least dignified. It was also the quickest. 
The little grey beasts do their thirty miles every 
day without being sick or sorry. They pick 
their way over difficult tracks like mountain 
goats, they cheerfully carry any weight on their 
blue cloth pack-saddles—and they only cost 
eightpence per diem, the conversation of their 
owner, who runs alongside, included. 

We started on our Mongolian holiday from 
Peking, our immediate objective being Jehol, 
the wonderful city of palaces and temples. 
Once there we would decide how much farther 
we wanted to go. It depended, we thought, on 


roads and rains and inns and insects. As a 
matter of fact, we turned back for quite a 
different reason, which will be explained later. 

We intended to start off at five in the morning, 
as the heat was intense. But we lost two good 
hours of coolness waiting to see the cart loaded. 
Our personal belongings were modestly stored 
in three suit-cases—simply a change of riding 
clothes and underwear, a “ second-best rig ” for 
official calls, blue glasses for the ylare, a map, a 
compass, an extra sun-hat, and whatever plates 
and films got crowded out of the bedding rolls. 
But in addition there were our camp-beds and 
mosquito-nets, cases of stores, pots and pans 
for the cook, an empty kerosene oil-tin to be 
used as a stove,a basket of tin plates and knives 
and forks, Thermos flasks, cameras, and several 
unsightly bundles belonging to the servants— 
all things which do not pack well together but 
are nevertheless necessary for a month of 
complete exile and any possible eventuality. 

Besides these creature comforts, we had 
pockets full of passports and letters of recom- 
mendation to Chinese officials. If one wants to 
enjoy Mongolia these are absolutely necessary. 
Otherwise the mandarins, while pretending to 
help one along, actually create difficulties 
behind one’s back. 

The first day out we travelled along flat 
plains where everything was yellow—fields, 
houses, and people. It required sharp eyesight 
to distinguish a front door from a farmer. 
Furthermore, as all the paths looked alike, we 
lost our way once or twice and made unnecessary 
détours. Our head donkey man and _ guide, 
whom we nicknamed Khaki, had one of those 
bland Chinese excuses for taking the wrong 
road. When last in this district, he said, it had 
rained. Now it was dry and his landmarks, the 
rivers of the torrential season, “ were not.” By 
the end of the day, however, we manayed to 
reach the village where we were to spend the 
night. 
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There was only one inn—the most wretched and miserable- 
looking place I ever saw. The guest-room was full of ploughs 
and old straw, and the paper windows torn as well as dirty, 
making privacy impossible. ‘To eat or sleep here was unthinkable. 

When we explained this to Khaki he calmly answered with a 


proverb, “At home a thousand ways are good; on a journey 
everything is difficult.” 
“Difficult perhaps, but not necessarily dirty, Khaki.” And, 


leaving him to wonder at the troublesome white man, we went 
off on a tour of exploration 

Near by a little hill—hardly more than a hummock, but very 
welcome in that never-ending flatness of plain—reared a cypress 
crowned head. Trees in North China generally mean temples, 
and temples generally lodge travellers. 
These cypresses were no exception, 


We found a_ picturesque 


The Great Wall of China at Kou Pei Ko Pass—The watch-towers are very picturesque, 


shrine hidden among them, and a kind old priest, 
who took us in and lodged us in a delightfully 
clean room opening on a shady courtyard full 
of tame pigeons. Except that he kept us 
awake half the night fingering our clothes and 
asking us questions, he proved an ideal and 
hospitable host. 

Old Khaki brought the donkeys to the foot 
of the hill before daybreak next morning with 
the welcome news that the aggravating cart 


“Khaki” hanling an unwilling donkey on board the ferry-boat. 
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had already 
started. As we 
went down the 
hill we met a 
pious pi'’grim 
dragging himself 
up it on hands 
and knees. When 
we inquired why 
he chose this 
difficult way of 
getting to the top 
he courteously 
replied that he 
was performing a 
vow. Apparently 
his only son, 
yielding to the 
persuasion of a 
foreign mission- 
ary doctor in 


Peking, had allowed his leg to be cut off. No 
mutilated person is admitted to the Chinese 
paradise, so his father took this method of 
propitiating Heaven in the hope that an excep- 
tion might be made in his son's favour. 

On the second day out we had our first 
experience of Mongolian sand. ‘The poor don- 
keys strained every muscle as they toiled through 
it, stumbling occasionally over hidden stones. 
Now and then we eased them by walking—and 
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then we felt as if we were pulling up the desert 
at every step. A light breeze, which blew the 
fine sand into our throats, eyes, hair, and 
Kodaks, increased our difficulty. 

“Thank goodness we shall soon get a rest in 
the shade—and lunch,’ gasped my companion. 
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Although we felt sure it would pour for weeks, 
the following morning there was glorious sun 
shine, and we commenced our climb up the 
Kou Pei Ko Pass, which proved very bad going. 
All the stones in the world seemed to have 
collected there. 


The pass near the Great Wall—The track is a typical Mongolian road. 


When we arrived at the village where food 
was to be served, however, we found an enor- 
mous crowd and the cook in the centre of it - 
suffering from cholera! Having eaten an 
unripe water-melon, he was now squealing and 
writhing, as Chinese do when they are ill, flat 
in the dust. 

We dispersed the crowd, which was so thick 
the man could hardly breathe, applied a few 
simple r.uedies, and “ tiffined” off a tin of 
sardines and a plate of native dough-cakes, 
which fortunately taste better than they look. 

The next day we had to take an enforced rest, 
poor ‘cookie being too weak to proceed. 
Luckily it rained, which made us more resigned 
to inactivity. Andsuch rain! Sheets, torrents, 
fail to describe it. In two hours the strects of 
the little town were rushing rivers. Old Khaki, 
seeing a chance to earn an honest penny, 
stationed himself in the market-place and carried 
people backwards and forwards for a copper. 
The only policeman, who stuck like Casabianca 
to his post, directed this traffic standing knee- 
deep in water, sword and boots in hand. Still 
more ludicrous were the two soldiers on guard 
at the local official's yamen. They had their 
precious rifles wrapped in their trousers and tied 
round their necks. 


For picturesqueness, however, it would be 
hard to beat. The Great Wall of China ran 
beside us most of the way—the Great Wall at 
its best, with the old watch-towers still in 
tolerable condition. But, apart from the gran- 
deur of the natural scenery, there was much 
animation to attract one’s attention along that 
impossible road. Most of the animals in Noah's 
Ark seemed to be climbing out of Mongolia into 
China or vice-versd. Strings of coal-carrying 
camels grunted past, attached to one another 
by cords fastened to a stick in the nostrils of each 
animal. Flocks of black-headed long-legged 
sheep straggled along in everybody’s way. 
Herds of black pigs, in charge of a man inces- 
santly calling to them the familiar Chinese pig- 
call— Lu-lu-lu-lu-lu-lu”—squealed and scam- 
pered. Caravans of donkeys loaded with great 
earthen jars which ought to conceal the Forty 
Thieves, but actually hold fruit or babies, picked 
their way sedately. Mules with rope muzzles, 
to keep them from loitering to crop grass by 
the roadside, ambled by resignedly. And in 
the midst of this motley collection passenger- 
carts scrambled over boulders or stuck in 
the mud and held up the whole procession 
for hours. 

“Why, in the name of goodness,” I inquired 


of old Khaki, “ don’t they mend a road which has 
more traffic than Post city streets 2” 

“ Because the hills are high and the authorities 
distant,” was his calm reply. 

The “authorities "seemed to recede still 
farther as we went along. At any rate, the 
roads got worse. ‘he last rain having washed 
away the “ winter bridges,’ we crossed rivers 
in flat ferry-boats, to which the donkeys objected 
most strenuously. 

As we progressed beyond it we found the 
Great Wall is not only a simple barrier but also a 
geographical and moral one, and that it is so 
recognized by the natives themselves. ‘The 
people * within the wall" speak contemptuously 
of those “ without,” regarding them as more or 


A lake in the Imperial Hunting Park at Jehol 


less uncivilized. The Mongol herdsmen, 
with their flat noses and their brick-rec 
gowns, are in fact rougher than the 
blue-coated Chinese agriculturists. They 
have no education and no newspapers, 
but we heard a gramophone—hopefu 
sign of progress—wheezing out “ After the 
Ball” in a Mongol tent-shop where we 
stopped to buy delicious grapes at a 
penny a pound. 


The inns, like the roads, deterioratec 
as we advanced. Some of them, the 
larger ones, were reminiscent of the 


Holy Land. Men and beasts slept rounc 
the same courtyard, and at sunrise the 
bleating of the sheep and the braying 

of the donkeys were very disturbing. But our 
worst experience was in what is known as a 
“pig inn”’—the commonest and cheapest of 
the four grades of inns. Unable to find accom- 
modation in the “ ordinary” inn, which is 
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tolerable though smelly, or in the “ foot- 
passenger inn,” which was full of poor travelling 
pedlars going to a fair, or even in the ‘‘ camel 
inn” (specially reserved, because camels will 
not tolerate donkeys), we had to take shelter 
where we could. 

When one arrives tired after a hard day and 
can get no rest because of these squealing, ever- 
hungry animals, who start on their journey 
at three a.m.; when one is annoyed further by 
the pig-drivers all crowding around curiously 
to see the “foreign devils” eat and making 
audible but not always complimentary remarks 
while one tries to sleep—well, one realizes there 
is a seamy side of Mongolian travel. 


“T wish I hadn't come,’ I remarked, 
peevishly. 
“You'll feel quite 


about it to- 
morrow,” was my 
companion’s soothing 
reply. And I did; for 
the next day—the fifth 
day out—we ap- 
proached Jehol, climb 
ing down to it by the 
“Red Stone Pass,” 
which is so steep that 
we had to attach 


different 


Spotted deer in the Imperial Park, 


ropes to the back of the cart and act as 
living brakes. 

Jehol, the “City of Complete Virtue,” is 
beautifully situated and, having no encircling 
wall, looks very impressive from a distance, 
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The surrounding hills are crowned 
with rocks of fantastic shape, among 
which “ Lord Macartney’s Rock” 

named after the first British 
Ambassador to China—is especially 
noticeable 

As soon as we got into the town 
we hastened to present out permits 
to view the palace. The official 
in charge hummed and hawed 
over them. Visitors are rarely ad- 
mitted. But we were determined, 
and when old Khaki, who had been 
well drilled in his part, spread the 
rumour that we were related to 
the British Royal Family, we got in, 


Climbing up the Red Stone Pass, ese Jehol The exon A ghivd @ that ropes had to be attached to 


Unlike most sights, 
the Jehol Palace is 
not disappointing. 
Most of the build- 
ings are still very 
splendid, and full 
of beautifully-carved 
black wood furni- 
ture, though all the 
priceless curios and 
porcelains have 
been removed te a 
museum in Peking. 
The roofs alone, 
with their magnifi- 
cent sweeps of yel- 
low tiles, are worth 
coming all the way 
to see. Even those 
pavilions half in 
ruins, which the 
Chinese are too lazy 
to repair, are still 
lovely for the sake 
of their noble pro- 
portions. All are 
rich in historic 
associations. Here 
an emperor wrote a 
poem, yonder a 
favourite painted a 
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or the room where the unfortunatc 
Hsien Feng ended his miserable reign 
while the British and French battered 
at the gates of his capital in 1860. 

Lovers of Nature will find the park 
a dream of peace and beauty, with 
its artificial lakes, its blue and gold 
pagodas, and its herds of spotted 
deer—great-great-grandchildren of the 
herds hunted by the great Chien 
Lung. ‘To borrow an expressive slang 
phrase from our American cousins, 
those Manchu Sovereigns certainly 
“did themselves proud.” 

After the palace we visited the 
temples, situated four miles from the 
town in charming wooded valleys. 
There are five of them—an embarras 
de richesse of beauty. The Po Lo Ssu 
is the postcard beauty, so to speak, 
of the family. ‘The main building has 
a brass roof, shining like gold, and 
very impressive. Its halls are silent 
and deserted now--every room empty 
and locked. Not a sound except the 


Macartney’s Rock.” musical tinkling of the wind-bells on the 
eaves echoes through the courtyards. 
fan. Or, if one has a taste for tragedy, it “There might be a curse over the place,” 


is quite easy to find the well into which an said my companion. “Let's get away to 
unsatisfactory Minister of State disappeared, something less mysterious.” 


The Po Lo Ssu, the most beautiful temple in Jehol, now empty and forlorn. 
Vol, xxxvii,—12, 
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A group of Lama priests. 
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The Potala Temple at Jebol, 


The Potala Temple, a 
facsimile of the one at 
Lhasa, provided the de- 
sired contrast. Here we 
were told that seven hun- 
dred Lama priests lived, 
but it seemed to us as if 
seven thousand of them 
crowded around us when 
we entered—priests of all 
ages, from small boys to 
tottering old men who 
have “worn the gown” 
for half a century. 

To make the confusion 
worse confounded, the 
gate-keeper admitted 
crowds of towns-people at 
the modest fee of one cash 
each, to gaze at us like 
animals in the Zoo. We 


could only move about with difficulty, and liter- 
ally had to fight our way to a terrace for a good 
view of the queer square building, each storey 
coloured alternately red, green, and yellow, and 
the rovf turquoise blue. Anything inside the 
buildings was almost impossible to distinguish, 
for doors and windows were immediately 
blocked with masses of humanity. We groped 
among gigantic prayer-wheels and peered at 
gilded ceilings and incense-bumers made of 
skulls and camel's-hair carpets in vandyke 
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did all day, they answered quite frankly, “* We 
read prayers. ‘Then we sleep. ‘Then we sit in 
the sun. We eat, and we read prayers once 
more.” A nice life for able-bodied men, is it 
not ? But it is a perfectly accurate picture of 
Mongolian lamaism, except that our informants 
forgot to mention that they also beg — con- 
tinually, rapaciously, detestably !_ ‘They begged 
from us systematically at every door, both 
going out and coming in, till we were heartily 
glad to see the last of them. 


The soldier escort provided by the Tartar General—They were greatly afraid of meeting brigands, 


colourings, and then rushed out again for a 
breath of air. 

The Lamas themselves were quite as interesting 
as their temples. I never saw a worse advertise- 
ment for the monastic system as practised in 
the East. Neither godliness nor cleanliness 
were apparent. Picturesque.—ves, they were 
that in their yellow and purple robes draped 
over the left shoulder like Roman togas, or 
their plum-coloured official dress (in which they 
condescended to be snap-shotted), or their 
ceremonial vestments with fringed hats of 
yellow felt like a cockatoo’s crest (in which they 
absolutely refused to be photographed). But 
among those seven hundred—or seven thousand 
—faces only one had any intelligence. The 
rest were the blank countenances ‘of grown-up 
children who have never been taught to think 
for themselves. Possibly two high _ priests 
showed traces of energy. ‘The rest looked the 
personification of laziness. Asked what they 


From Jehol we were anxious to push on to 
Dolonor. The Tartar general, however, hearing 
of our intention, did all he could to dissuade us. 

“The Mongolian plains are very monotonous 
and uninviting,” he said. 

“ But we want to see them—that’s one of the 
things we came for,” we replied. 

Then, to dissuade us, he told hair-raising 
stories of brigands. When we still insisted on 
going, he likewise insisted on providing us with 
a guard of soldiers, saying: ‘I am responsible 
for you to the authorities in Peking, and if 
anything happens to you——” He finished 
the sentence with the gesture of an axe applied 
to the back of his neck. 

Such an argument was unanswerable, so we 
took the soldiers—queer-looking rufians in 
untidy uniforms and flapping hats—and started 
into Outer Mongolia. BHefore the end of the 
first day's travel it was evident that they did 
not want to come any more than we wanted to 
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have them. Every few miles they brought us 
new tales of raids and horse-thieves and assassina- 
tions. Every inn we stopped at they prevented 
us from getting proper accommodation by saying 
no one dared to house strangers, because they 
carried money and were a bait for bandits. 
Of course, we never saw a brigand the whole 
time—nothing but travelling priests on pil- 
grimages and peaceful Mongol shepherds who 
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about the episode were the huge dogs roaming 
round the camp. 

But the soldiers kept insisting we should be 
killed. 

“ How ridiculous ! 
night,” we said. 

“ Well, then, it will be for to-night,” said the 
corporal of the guard, gloomily. His passive 
resistance, of which the Chinese are past masters, 


We weren't killed last 


One of the boats in which the party came down the Lan river. 


grunted out the usual salutation, “ Men du, men 
du.” Once we insisted on sleeping in a Mongol 
encampment of skin tents, where we were 
most courteously treated and offered ‘‘ butter 
tea.” 

The men were fine figures, especially on their 
shaggy ponies, and would have been attractive 
but for their habit of spattering snuff all over 
themselves, while the women were the most 
cheerful, hardest-worked, and dirtiest creatures 
I ever saw in my lie. The only terrifying thing 


wore us out in three days. We got tired of 
hearing we were to be sliced into bits every 
morning and every evening. So we went back 
to Jehol and had the satisfaction of seeing our 
guards turn into incurable optimists the minute 
our donkeys’ heads were set homewards. 

From Jehol we travelled down the lovely Lan 
river in comfortable boats to Yung Ping Fu, a 
quaint old city founded three thousand years 
ago, and here we caught the train for Peking and 
started back to civilization, not without regret. 


Phillips Peak and Goat Pass, eleven thousand feet high, 


anent breeding-grounds of an abundance of mountain 
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A Prisoner of the Rocks. 


Told by F. HOPKINS GRAVES, and set down by ROBERT PAGE LINCOLN. 
ILLUSTRATED BY B. SMYTHE, AND FROM PHOTOGRAPHS. 


The adventures of a naturalist-photographer among the Rocky Mountains of British Columbia. 

The Author, while trying to get some photographs of avalanches, or snow-slides, was caught in one 

of them and carried down the mountain side, only escaping death in a miraculous manner. For 

two days and two nights thereafter he found himself a prisoner in a veritable rat-trap among 
the rocks. How he finally managed to regain his liberty is most graphically told. 


O the natura- 
list,  sports- 
iH man, and 


~ I doubt if 
there is a more fascinat- 
ing region in the world 
than that section of the 
Canadian Rocky Moun- 
tains lying in the East 
Kootenay district of 
British Columbia. It is, 
however, essentially a 
place for strong men, 
being exceedingly wild 
and rugged. Those who 
would feast their eyes 
upon its beauties must 
be prepared to forsake 
the beaten track and 


Mr. F. Hopkins Graves, a well-known naturalist-photographer, 
who here relates his adventures while imprit the 


undergo much fatigue 
and hardship. Its tower- 
ing peaks, with their 
snow - covered summits, 
are only reached after 
hard toil up steep cliffs 
and precipices and over 
dizzy crags, far more 
difficult of negotiation 
and infinitely more 
dangerous than any to 
be found in the Swiss 
Alps. 

It was among these 
wild mountains that I 
only escaped a lingering 
death by sheer determi- 
nation to pull through. 
Although it happened 
some years ago, the 
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terrible experience 1 underwent and the 
incidents of that nerve-racking ordeal are still 
fresh in my memory 

1 went to this region as a naturulist-photo- 
grapher in the hope of securing photographs of 
its wild life, more particularly of mountain sheep 
in their native haunts. In fact, 1 had a com- 
mission for such pictures, and being a lover of 
Nature in her wildest moods looked forward 
to spending an agreeable time in this loncly 
section of the great Rocky Mountains, though 
fully alive to the discomforts and even hard- 
ships it entuiled. 

My companion was Ned Richards, a brave and 
pleasant comrade, who knew the country well, 
and, like me, had done a great deal of mountain 
climbing. We reached our goal by way of Fort 
Steele, travelling by pack-train, the only means 
by which the district can be traversed. From 
here we progressed by easy stages to the Bull 
River, situated in the wildest and most forsaken 
part of the Kootenay region. We made our 
way up the eastern slope of the Bull River valley, 
and reaching the Divide, crossed Avalanche 
Creek in comparative safety. 

We made the climb from the Bull River through 
Hornaday Pass, and soon found ourselves at 
the foot of Phillips Peak. From the top of this 
mountain, which is over eleven thousand fect 
above sea-level, it is possible to view the great 
Continental Divide, thirty miles away. Phillips 
Peak is virtually in the centre of the great 
East Kootenay Game Reserve, whose creation 
was brought about at the suggestion of Dr. 
W. T. Hornaday and Mr. John M. Phillips, two 
well-known American naturalists, the pass being 
named after the former and the mountain after 
the latter. 

The total area of the reservation is two 
hundred and eighty-eight thousand acres, form- 
ing a magnificent sanctuary for game. It is well 
stocked with white mountain goat, and to a 
lesser extent with mountain sheep. ‘The gr 
is abundant in the higher ranges, while in addition 
there are some elk and mule-deer. ‘The smaller 
animals, such as martens, lynxes, wolverines, 
squirrels, and marmots, are very plentiful. 

On the slopes of Phillips Peak we hunted the 
wild sheep with our cameras and obtained some 
excellent photographs. ‘The pictures [I secured— 
some of them after much difficulty and at no 
little risk—were more than worth the cost of 
the trip, and altogether I was feeling well 
satisfied. ‘Then I expressed a wish to ascend to 
the summit of Phillips Peak, from which I knew 
a magnificent view could be had of the whole 
surrounding country. Here I may add that it 
Was springtime, and the snow along the hills was 


just beginning to feel the first warmth of the 
sun. It seemed to be struggling to release itself 
and hurry into the valleys below. 

Ned yazed at the mountains towering above 
us, and then at the snow at his feet. 

“Tf there is one thing you want to look out 
for in this region,” he said, slowly, “it is the 
avalanches. If you get mixed up with a Rocky 
Mountain avalanche, all [ can say is, beware ! 
‘There are avalanches and avalanches, but there 
are none equal to those that rage in this region 
in the springtime. If you are going to make 
any side-trips, keep a sharp look-out.” 

My companion then went on to give me 
further interesting information about these 
Rocky Mountain avalanches, or snow-slides, as 
they are usually called. My own knowledge of 
avalanches was far from extensive, though I was 
soon to know a great deal more about them. 
The snows that accumulate in the mountains 
bexin to loosen their hold in the spring, and from 
a small sag in their surface the snow-slide is born. 
It is much like starting a snowball rolling down 
a slope ; it gains in size and speed as it progresses. 
When a slide starts from a summit, it is, as a 
rule, a small and insignificant affair, but gathering 
force and power as it goes, taking rocks and ice 
along with it, it soon becomes a grim menace 
to everything in its path. 

Ned's stories of snow-slides gave me an idea. 
Why not secure some photographs of them ? 
I was eager to make all I could out of the trip, 
and here was a subject of which little was known. 
I communicated my desire to Ned, but avalanches 
did not appeal to him as suitable subjects to 
stalk, and he did not hesitate to say so. Seeing 
I was determined, however, he finally gave wa 
and we worked on and around Phillips Peak, 
noting the behaviour of a couple of snow-slides. 
The sight was one to thrill any observer. Sud- 
denly, without the least warning, a great mass 
of snow would begin to move, and instantly 
a slide was born. Slowly, with a snake-like 
motion, it began to worm its way down the 
mountain side, forming as it grew in size and 
speed a veritable river of snow, rock, brush, and 
uprooted trees, which leaped and thundered as 
its pace quickened, until it finally disappeared 
trom view into the valley beneath. Close inspec- 
tion of the slides was impossible, as on no con- 
sideration would Ned allow me to venture near 
them. But what I had seen made me more 
determined than ever to get closer to them and 
“snap” them, so one morning 1 went out alone 
with the camera, intending to be back in three 
or four hours. 1 knew my absence would cause 
no surprise, as I was making some. wild-life 
studies ina neighbouring creek. 
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Tt was about nine o'clock in the morning 
when I started out from camp and commenced 
to climb the mountain, aiming for a certain 
point which [ expected to reach in about an 
hour. I kept climbing upwards without thinking 
seriously of the time, and was greatly surprised 
when, on looking at my watch, I found it was 
twelve o'clock. I had accomplished nothing, so 
determined to pro- 
ceed still farther, 
and presently 
entered a cleft or 
gully in the rock. 

I progressed 
slowly up this 
gully, with steep 
walls on either 
side of me, till I 
arrived at a spot 
where the snow 
was piled against 
some rocks. Had I 
come from above 
and looked down 
upon it perhaps I 
should have 
thought twice be- 
fore trying to 
make my way 
over this snow- 
slope, but I never 
gave a thought to 
its hidden menace. 

Slowly I made 
my way along the 
side of the snow- 

- bank to where a 
sortofledgeofscaly 
rocks protruded, 
along which I 
could climb more readily upward. I was not 
looking for a snow-slide just here, but when I 
arrived on the ledge, and sidled along with 
extreme care, 1 happened to look down and saw 
that I was directly above as lovely a “ hung-up ” 
slide as one could wish to see. I could trace 
the avalanche upwards, where great masses of 
piled-up snow choked the fissures and ledges, 
waiting only for some impetus to set it moving. 
After a casual survey of it, I again started to 
make my way along the seemingly-safe ledge, 
marking a place where I thought I could reach 
sound rock above. 

Reaching the point I had aimed for, I placed 
my foot, innocently enough, upon a loose, 
treacherous rock. Instantly it gave way, and 
I was thrown off my feet and hurled down into 
the snow below. It all happened so quickly 


A typical avalanche — Millions of tons 
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that I had not a moment in which to collect 
my thoughts. Barely had I fallen into that 
waste of accumulated snow than I struggled to 
{ree myself, intending to gain a piece of jutting 
rock near by. This movement was too much 
for the sensitive snow. Something moved 
below me, and kept on moving. Above me the 
snow moved ; below me; and all round. ‘‘ Good 
heavens!" I ex- 
claimed, aloud, 
“T have started 
the slide! What 
on earth will 
happen to me 
now 2?” 

I was soon to 
find out, for from 
that moment there 
was no delay in 
the career of the 
avalanche I had 
started and upon 
which I was being 
bodily carried. 
Under me_ there 
rose a groan and 
a muttering 
rumble, as of 
something giving 
way. The snows 
above pressed on. 
Rocks fell around 
me, but, luckily, 
none hit me. I 
clambered_ wildly 
to keep from being 
sucked under, for 
the snow under- 
neath, oddly 
enough, was 
moving first, and formed a deliberate suction 
like the undertow of a current. I flung myself 
flat, with limbs outstretched, fearing to rise 
in case I should sink through. I shouted 
wildly during those first few moments, but the 
cold, grim walls of rock only laughed back at 
me. Momentarily the slide yained impetus. 
Above me there was a roar like rolling thunder, 
and, the pressure becoming greater, the slide 
began its hurricane trip down to the valley in 
earnest, moving ever faster and faster. I was 
continually tossed and hurtled from side to 
side, and only kept on the surface, it seemed, 
through the fact that the snow was moving with 
such speed, and because I was lying on my 
back. 

We were soon speeding along at thirty miles 
an hour, and from thirty the pace increased to 
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of snow have accumulated in the basin. 
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forty. ‘The roar of 
the avalanche was 
now _ bewildering, 
terrifying. I was 
half- blinded, my 
mouth and eyes being 
full of rock-particles, 
but so irresistible was 
the force that I could 
not move of my own 
accord, but was 
thrown helplessly 
wherever the slide 
would have me go. 

Although all this 
happened in a few 
moments of time it 
seemed like an 
eternity. I gave 
myself up for lost 
and speculated as to 
what my end would 
be when that vast 
overflow of snow, 
many thousands of 
tons in weight, finally 
tossed me into the 
valley and poured 
down over me. The 
path of the ava- 
lanche, seen through 
the mist of stinging 
pebbles and snow, 
was wide, and I was 
being thrown more 
or less towards the 
left-hand side. Should 
1 be lifted bodily and 
thrown to my death 
against those 
precipitous walls? I 
asked myself as 
I raced along. 

As the slide gained 
speed so did its roar 
increase in volume, 
until the mountains 
seemed to he alive 
with a thunderous 
echo. This deafening 
noise was punctuated 
by the rending and 
tearing of uprooted 
trees and the wrenching loose 
of great pieces of rock. The 
wind whistled shrilly, and it 
seemed as if my very ear- 
drums would burst with the 


“Speeding along at, thirty 
miles an hour.” 
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din. All the pent-up forces of Nature appeared 
to have been suddenly let loose around me, and 
I fully believed my last moments had come. 
I was about to resign myself to the inevitable 
when a bounding rock hit me on the head, and 
all went dark. 


When I came to, it was with the feeling that 
I was being smothered. I was nearly stifled, 
and vainly endeavoured to get a full breath. 
Slowly my senses came back, and then I realized 
that I had a racking pain in my head. ‘This, I 
remembered, was due to the fact that I had 
been hit by a rock. Carefully examining my 
position, I came to the conclusion that [ was 
buried somewhere under the débris of the 
avalanche—wedged in among rocks, apparently 
—and that stray openings in the snow and 
accumulated wreckage allowed air to reach me. 
With all the strength I could muster I set to 
work to extricate myself. Where was I, I 
wondered, and how deep down in this living 
tomb ? 

After herculean efforts, always digging up- 
wards, the crust of snow above suddenly caved 
in and, to my: intense relief, I saw the light of 
day and the sky above me. Enlarging the 
opening, I cautiously crawled out of my prison, 
and viewed a sight that chilled my blood. The 
avalanche had come to a dead stop in a narrow 
gorge through which it had not yet been able 
to crowd its way. Luckily for me I had appar- 
ently been flung high up into the top of it and 
left against the rocks, buried under only a few 
feet of snow. 

My one thought now was to get away, out 
of the reach of the avalanche ; I had had quite 
enough of it. A glance upwards along the 
gorge showed a trifling projection of rock that 
might afford foothold, while directly above it 
was a fissure along which I could make my way. 
‘The climb would have been virtually impossible 
to an amateur, but I know something about 
climbing, and, mustering up all my strength, 
T succeeded in gaining the crack. When I 
reached it I sat down exhausted. 

From the edge of the fissure I looked down 
upon the vast accumulation of snow below, and 
1 could see that the snow above was still pressing 
down with ever-increasing power. I wordered 
how long the narrow mouth of the gorge would 
hold it back, and figured that it would not 
be for long. It was now mid-afternoon, and, 
after a good rest, I attended to my scalp-wound 
as best I could, and then took stock of my 
surroundings. 

It was quickly evident that I was a veritable 
prisoner among the rocks. My only chance of 
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escape, so far as I could see, was to cross the 
upper reaches of the slide, and so gain the 
other side of the gorge and easy footing. But 
dared I risk my life again on that treacherous 
snow-slope? 1 took one look at the gorge, 
conjured up a mental picture of the fall that 
would occur when the slide was again released, 
and instinctively drew back. No, 1 thought ; 
I would rather risk my chances, poor as they 
were, in the fissure. 

After another rest—for the ordeal I had gone 
through proved terribly exhausting—I again 
Tose to my feet and took a good look at the 
heights above me. The only possible place 
where the rocks could be scaled presented a 
climb of the most hazardous nature. Could I 
make it? ‘It’s impossible!” I told myself, 
under my breath. Only by letting down a 
rope from above could a rescuer get me out of 
that niche in the wall, where | was virtually a 
prisoner. 

I sat there for another hour, occasionally 
shouting at the top of my voice for help. ‘This, 
1 knew, could only come from one quarter—my 
camp some miles away. I wondered what Ned 
would do when I failed to turn up. Would he 
suspect that I was held up by an avalanche, 
and come round to this part of the mountain 
to look for me? If he did not, then I should 
have to remain there, caged up like a rat in a 
trap, until death put an end to my sufferings. 

While these dismal forebodings were floating 
through my brain a distant rumbling noise 
above smote upon my ears. The noise was a 
deep undertone, seeming to come from the very 
bowels of the earth. Suddenly, without warning, 
the upper part of the slide moved, and, with an 
increasing roar, poured down a thousand tons 
of d‘bris, discoloured snow, ice, and rocks upon 
the clogged mass below. Then came_ the 
release. With a deafening crash that shook the 
hills the gorge vomited a river of snow into the 
basin five hundred feet below. Spellbound, I 
sat there in my niche and looked upon a sight 
the like of which I hope never to see again. In 
that basin below, now receiving thousands of 
tons of snow and d'oris, I should have been 
buried deep had I remained on the slide. 

More snow and rocks from the top of the 
mountain kept hurtling and crashing down 
during the rest of that afternoon, and when 
darkness came the flow still continued. As the 
night wore on my courage left me, and I felt 
terribly lonely and depressed. It was bitterly 
cold, and my damp clothes were not conducive 
to comfort. Morning found the slide over and 
everything deathly still. I could see, away 
below in the valley, the great masses of snow 
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and ice that had come down. With the rising 
of the sun my spirits somewhat revived, and | 
looked around again for some means of escape. 
T shouted for help until I was hoarse, only to 
receive mocking echoes to my. cries. The 
whole region seemed desolate, empty, relentless. 
Here was I absolutely at the mercy of the mute 
forces of Nature. I hac’ had nothing to eat 
since the previous 


weakness forced me to abandon any further 
attempt. With great difficulty I worked my 
way down again, and reached the fissure, where 
I lay down absolutely exhausted. 

After a rest I got up, glanced again at the 
wall, and quickly realized that it would entail 
a most dangerous and exhausting climb, and 
that nothing short of dauntless courage, a 


my inner pocket I 
carried a tin box of 
milk chocolate, 
always kept there 
for emergency, and 
I occasionally 
nibbled at this. I 
had lost my camera 
in that nightmare 
trip down the slide, 
likewise my rifle, 
but a hatchet was 
intact in its leathern 
case at my side. For 
this I felt thankful, 
for with it I might 
be able to chop 
steps in the wall up 
to safety. I deter- 
mined to try this 
course before hunger 
further weakened me 
and rendered me 
unfit for the task. 
First of all, I 
made my way to 
the upper crevice or 
fissure—by no means 
an easy climb. I was 
now faced with a 
dead wall, at a com- 
paratively slight slant, with little or no foot- 
hold. and my only hope of scaling it was by 
cutting steps with the hatchet. I got the first 
step hewed out—or, rather, pounded out—and 
made ready to draw myself up. The feat 
looked easy enough, but in my weakened state 
it called for all my strength. I knew if I 
ventured to look down I should turn giddy 
and fall, so I pulled myselt together, determined 
to fight to the last. After a rest I proceeded 
to cut another step, slightly to the right. This 
I made rather low down so that I could cut 
another above it to enable me to obtain a hold 
in drawing myself up. But I was getting 
terribly weak through want of food; when I 
reached the second step I could hardly maintain 
my hold, and after cutting the third my growing 


day, but luckily in f : . 
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and an _ enduring 
patience could see 
one through it. All 
these I lacked, so 
that my only hope 
of rescue lay in 
someone detecting 
my plight. Once 
again I shouted till 
I was hoarse. Then 
I took off my shirt 
and waved it high 
in the air, hoping 
that Ned might 
catch a glimpse of 
my signal even if he 
did not hear my 
cries. No answer 
greeted my frenzied 
shouts, however, 
nor was there any 
response to my 
signal of distress. 

Whilst speculating 
as to what I should 
do I heard a rifle- 
shot in the distance. 
This sent the blood 
racing through my 
veins, and, acting 
upon a swift im- 
pulse, I waved the 
shirt for an hour, and shouted as loud as I 
could. I heard one more rifle-shot during 
that time, but nothing came of it, and I felt 
terribly depressed. The chances were all against 
Ned finding me in time, so I determined to 
make another effort to scale the rocky wall of 
my prison. 

Once more I ascended the ledge till I reached 
the third step, and, taking out my hatchet, 
began hammering out another step above, and 
also a handhold, but the exertion tried me 
terribly. I rested for some time against the 
wall, and then, gathering all my strength for 
the task, drew myself up. The least slip or 
breaking away of the hand-grip would have 
thrown me to destruction helow. But the 
grip held, and soon I was busy pounding out 


reserve of strength, 
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“With my back to the wall, and arms outstretched against it, | faced my unknown visitor.” 


the next step in my climb upwards. This It, was now early afternoon. While busy 
proved easier to make than the previous one, _ with the next step I heard a whirring noise close 
but I knew it was not so reliable. I had, beside me, followed by a rustle that caused me 
therefore, to use every care and throw my t» pause. In my cramped position it was 
weight as much as possible against the wall, difficult to turn round, but I managed to do so, 
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and, with my back to the wall and arms out- 
stretched aginst it, faced my unknown visitor. 
He proved to be almost as undesirable a fellow 
as one could wish, since one could not be sure 
of his intentions. It was a golden eagle, with 
about a nine-toot spread of wing, which had 
swooped down frum the heights, evidently 
taking me for some sort of animal or a mountain 
sheep. ‘The great bird of prey came very close, 
but, luckily for me, did not strike me with its 
powerful wings, or 1 should have lost my 
balance and toppled down into the canyon 
below. Finding that I was a human being, he 
took fright and sailed away. When he dis- 
appeared I heaved a sigh of thankfulness. 
Once again I turned to my weary work of 

cutting steps, and the afternoon was well 
advanced when [ reached the most perilous 
part of the climb, At the point I had now 
gained the wall of rock departed from the slant 


and was virtually perpendicular. Could [ 
scale it? ‘Truth to tell, though so weak, I felt 
desperate—willing to dare anything. Further- 


more, I knew it was necessary to occupy myself 
in order to keep up my courage, so I started 
in upon the new task without delay. The 
depth of the steps and handholds, as the wall 
became more perpendicular, had to be increased. 
My hatchet was holding out well under the 
strain of the cutting and hammering, for which 
I felt thankful. 1 tuiled away till Jate in the 
afternoon, when the sun began to go down, and 
was then forced to abandon the task. 

Wearily I made my way down to the fissure 
in the rocks and prepared to rest for the night. 
There was no evidence of life around me, and 
I did not hear any more of the rifle-shots that, 
earlier in the day, had been such a relief to my 
mind. ‘The night set in cold and disagreeable, 
and I was chilled to the marrow. I had had 
nothing to eat since noon, and then only the 
chocolate, which was now all gone. ‘The pangs 
of hunger were gnawing away at my vitals 
and I wondered if I should be able to continue 
step-cutting on the morrow. [ spent the night 
in a troubled sleep, and the next day dawned 
grim and forbidding, with a haze enveloping 
the mountains. There was absolutely no sound 
to be heard. Although I shouted for an hour 
no answer came back to me save mocking 
echoes. 

Much to my distress, I found I had grown 
considerably weaker during the night. My 


legs trembled under me when I stood up, yet 
1 knew I had to go forward, as therein lay my 
only chance of escape. Mustering all) my 
courage, | ended the wall to the perilous 
face of rock which lay between me and satety. 
The work, despite the condition 1 was in, went 
along with considerable speed, and within half 
an hour I was prepared to make an attempt 
to draw myself over the last projection. If I 
could only accomplish this the rest would be, 
comparatively speaking, easy. I seized the 
pocket in the rock above me, dug my fingers 
in as deep as possible, and, with a swift move- 
ment, half-sprang and half-drew myself up. 
For one brief moment I thought all was lost ; 
my strength seemed to be failing me fast, but 
I summoned forth all my endurance and hauled 
myself to safety. 
Barely had I re 
my legs grew 


shed the knob of rock than 
weak again, and a dizziness 
assailed my head. With my back to the rock T 
rested. ‘The spell of faintness having passed, 
1 was myself again, and, after taking stock of 
my new surroundings, I set to work once more. 
From this pocket it took me little more than 
two hours to gain the top. Several places were 
hard to overcome, but finally, to my heart-felt 
relief, I reached the summit. 

It was while resting here on the flat of the 
rock that I heard a rifle-shot from a neighbouring 
height. I jumped to my feet, and imagine 
my delight and joy when I detected, outlined 
against the sky, my companion Ned, glasses in 
one hand and rifle in the other, evidently 
hunting high and low for me. [I responded with 
a medley of howls that shook the hills. I noted 
the sweep cf his glasses, and finally they fastened 
upen me and remained there as I waved my 
arms wildly. He answered with a couple of 
shots from his rifle. He had seen me! I was 
saved ! 

It was not till three hours later, however, 
that Ned was able to join me, on account of 
the circuitous route he had to traverse to reach 
me. He welcomed me with open arms, and 
we both detailed our trials. As I had expected, 
he had hunted in the creek for me, whither he 
thought I had gone to secure some photographs 
of wild sheep, never dreaming that I had ventured 
alone up the mountain, Having failed to find 
me in the creek he had started in the right 
direction, ending with his location of me on the 
rocks after [ had reached the top. 
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An “Uncrowned King”—A Remarkable Street-Car Accident—Japanese Wrestlers, etc. 


HE splendid old ff 
sycamore tree 
depicted in the 
accompanying 
photograph is 
situated close to 
Chesham Bois Common, Buck- 
inghamshire, on the old road 
between Amersham and 
Chesham. From one aspect, 
as will be seen, it possesses 
1 remarkable resemblance to 
the headof a man. The nose, 
beard, and headgear are per- 
fectly outlined, and the whole 
ensemble is most realistic. 
Hundreds of people who are 
familiarwith the tree—which is 
quite a local landmark—have 
never noticed the ‘head’ 


A fine o!d sycamore tree, sear 
Chesham Bois, Bucks, which bears 
a remarkable resemblance to the 
head of a man. 


Photo. by E. S. Pugh 


which it shows when in full 
leaf. 

The authorities of a railroad 
in Florida make use of a 
novel idea to keep farmers 
posted as to the whereabouts 
of their consignments. Each 
car-l of potatoes or other 
produce shipped from their 
home town is represented on 
1 big map of the United 
States by a tack, and day by 
day the farmer, by 
at this original “indicator,” 
can follow the progre 
shipment to its d 
Some of our own companies 
might make use of this 
system with advantage both 
to themselves and to their 
custome 

The old gentleman seen in 
the photograph on the next 
Page is one of the “ uncrowned 
kings ” that are to be found 
scattered about in remote 
corners of the British Isles. 
This monarch’s particular 
territory is the little island 


of Inishkea, off the west coast 


a glance 


of Ireland, some ten miles 


from Achill Island. Here the 
old gentleman is “monarch 
of all he surveys.” Many 
» it is said, the 


How the railroad authorities in Florida keep the farmers informed as to the whereabouts of their 
shipments of produce—Each car-load is indicated by a tack on a_big map, 


Photo. by Janet M, Cummings. years 
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inhabitants were practically pagans, and worshippe.l an 
ancient masthead that was supposed to have washe:l 
ashore in Armada days. A priest living on the main- 
land, hearing of this deplorable state of affairs, came 
over and succeeded in persuading the people to do away 
with the masthead. Some of them, it is alleged, now 
pay their devotions to a rock! The fortunate islanders 
pay no taxes, and acknowledge no ruler save their own 
“king.” who is shown in our picture standing outsi.le 
the “royal ” residence. 


A very strange accident happened recently in the’ 


city of Spokane, Washington. As two street-cars were 
passing one another on the Division Street Bridge, at 
six o'clock in the morning, part of the structure collapsed 
without the slightest warning. The photograph here 
Teproduced shows the fates that befell the two cars. 
One was literally torn to pieces ; of its seventeen hapless 
passengers, five were killed instantly and the rest all 
seriously injured. The second car, strangely enough, 
was not damaged at all. Its snow-scrapers grippet 
hold of the edge of the bridge floor and prevented it 
from falling into the river. The four passengers, using 
the car seats as a steep flight of stairs, climbed to safety 
through the motorman’s window in the front of the 
car. But for the providential grip of the scrapers they 
would undoubtedly have shared the fate of the people 
in the other car and gone to the bottom of the river. 
‘The famous redwood trees of California have no mean 
rivals, so far as height and general beauty are concerned, 
in the bine gum-trees of ‘Tasmania. Indeed, in- many 
respects the blue gum is a more wonderful tree than the 
redwood, Tt is, for instance, one of the heaviest timbers 
known, being so dense that it will sink in water like a 
piece of lead, while it is also immune from the attacks 
of sea insects. The blue gum shown on the next pa 
and whch has been appropriately named Big Ben, is 
nearly two hundred and fifty feet in height. At its 
base is an opening, measuring ‘twenty-five feet by twenty 
feet, in which a dozen persons can be comfortably 
accommodated round the table that has been erected. 
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A remarkable street-car accident at Spokane, Washington. 


The “ uncrowned King * of Inishkea, an island off the west coast of 
Ireland —His subjects pay no taxes and acknowledge no ruler save 
their own. 


by A, 


Phot 


W. Cutler. 


This tree, it should be stated, is no exception as regards 
height. In the great forests of the Huon and Peninsula 
districts of Tasmania, giants of from two hundred feet to 
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Photo. by Shaw and Borden & Co. 
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1875 


The First 
Telephone 


1916 
The Country-wide System 


Forty-one Years of Telephone Progress 


The faint musical sound of a 
plucked spring was electrically carried 
from one room to another and recog- 
nized on June 2, 1875. That sound 
was the birth-cry of the telephone. 


The original instrument—the very 
first telephone in the world—is shown 
in the picture above. 

From this now-historic instru- 
ment has been developed an art of 
profound importance in the world's 
civilization. 

At this anniversary time, the Bell 
System looks back on forty-one years 
of scientific achievement ad eco- 
nomic progress, and gives this ac- 
count of its stewardship: 


One Policy 


It has provided a system of com- 
munication adequate to public needs 
and sufficiently in advance of ex- 
isting conditions to meet all private 
demands or national emergencies. 


It has made the telephone the most 
economical servant of the people for 
social and commercial intercourse. 

It has organized an operating staff 
loyal to public interests and ideals; 
and by its policy of service it has won 
the appreciation and good will of 
the people. 

With these things in mind, the 

“Bell System looks forward with con- 
fidence to a future of greater oppor- 
tunity and greater achievement. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
One System 


Universal Service 


Kindly mention this magazine when writing to advertisers. 


two hundred and_ fifty 
feet are fairy common, 
and there are probably 
many much higher than 
the last-named figure. 
Mr. Perrin, formerly 
Inspector of Forests in 
Tasmania, and afterwards 
in Victoria, mentions hav: 
ing measured a fallen blue 
gum at Geevesten, on the 
Huon River, which had a 
height of three hundred 
and thuty feet; and 
Mr. R. M. Johnston, the 
eminent Government 
statistician, speaks of the 
Tolosa Blue Gum, also 
three hun:lred and thirty 
feet high. Baron von 
Meuller, the well-known. 
Australian naturalist, 
says of a blue gun 
growing at Southport, 
in’ Tasmania, that it 
contained “as much tim- 
ber as would suflice to 
build a ninety-ton 
schooner. 

In this country, when 
aman of average height 
takes on girth until his 
weight: runs up to three 
hundred pounds or so, 
his friends have grave 
doubts about his con li 
tion and advise him to 
diet in order to bring 
back a slim elegance of 
figure. In Japan, the 
contrary is true. If a 
man can carry three hun 
dred pounds of flesh with 
lity, he is of the 
material from which 
herves are manufactured, 
and if he ean work up to 
the four-hun.tre.l or four- 
hundred-and-seventy 
five- pound notch, and 
bie.mes a wrestler, he 
is in the running for a 
championship. Wrestling 
is to the Japanese what 
boxing is to us, and more. The populace goes crazy over 
and the magnates of the big game handle great sums in 
the way of gate receipts. The Tokio Wrestling Association 
controls the flower of Japan's heavy-weights, and at 
its head is a three hundred-and fifty-pound veteran, 
T. Dewanoumi, the holder of the championship for 
eleven years in succession—a record feat. This notable* 
personage has just shown Americans the national game 
of Nippon, taking thirty-two of the greatest athletes of 
that country to participate in a four-day tournament in Los 
Angeles. It was a curious spectacle to see a couple of hippo- 
potamus-like brown men, weighing three or fo jour hundred 
pounds each, preparing to wrestle, attended by silken- 
robed dignitaries of a priestly aspect, who acted as judges 
during the bout, and performed a stately ceremonious 
tite beforehand. The entrance of a wrestler into the 
arena is a ceremonial in itself. The huge bulk of a man 
assumes poses of fierce dignity, like a combative 


A huge Tasmania 


ODDS AND ENDS. 


| blue gum-tree—The cavity at its base, in which a ion people can comfortably sit at 
table, measures twenty-five feet by twenty feet. 


bull, ard rubs handfuls of e:th upon his expanded 
chest; he raises first one majestic leg and then the 
other and stamps upon the ground. After tossing a 


pinch of salt in the dir to propitiate their divinities. the 
opponents crouch before 
fist 


cach other with 
on ground, and foreheads touching. 
spring, and things become interesting. 
efforts that went before seemed like a 
“ Mikado,” what follows is more like a duel between 
elephants. According: to the rules of the game, it is 
not necessary for the better man to throw his opponent 
so that the shoulders touch. ir any part of the body 
besides the feet is brought to the ground, that decides 
it. Of course, it is a more thrilling triumph if the loser 
can be slammed all over the thirteen-foot ring, or even 
tossed clear out of it, atl this often happens. Sometimes 
the loser has to be carried out, an this is a severe strain 
on the attendants. Unfortunateiy, the suave courtesy 


knees bent, 
Then they 
Tf the stately 
ene from the 
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This Job Needs a Trained’Man 


_ You've reached your limit. You can’t expect to step into a 
job that pays a big salary until you’ve prepared yourself for it. 
It’s a serious question, this problem of getting ahead. There is only one 


solution—you must have “raining; you must be able to do work that others 
can’t do, or your pay will stay on a level with theirs. 


The business of the International Correspondence Schools is to help 
just such men as you to get good positions and hold them. 


Right now over one hundred thousand —— — — — reas our sent === ———= 
ambitious men are preparing themselves [ INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 


Box 3710, SCRANTON, PA. 
ghrough Tr CS. courses for te PABG | moun minora tr pasa tte 
jo s ead. . t year near: y ve ou-~ BLECTRICAL ENGINEER |SALESMANSHIP 
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ee ° . d ° th ° MectintcaL Teall HLUSTRATOR 
training in spare time and in their own! Fiechenics! Draramea arate 


homes. What the I. C. S. have done for | frrty efainen, Stenopragbegevd Trt 


others they surely cando for you. But you | atk Foikni'ow Exdisnen [Commerce tow 


jotallurgist or Prospector GOOD ENGLISH 
must make a start—the same start that alae ern EXCISEER Seeeae » foo! Bebiece 
they made—and the way has been made | Hé8Gtitsrana potter Mas bal Gleck 
. . Architectural Draftsman AGRICULTURE 
easy for you. Markand mail this coupon. | [Goncrete Batlder © Tezule Overseer or Sept 
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s 
with agility, 


that usually characterizes the sons of 
Nippon is sometimes forgotten in the 
heat of combat; so also are the rules 
of the game. In a bout on the second 
day of the tournament, the wrestlers 
were crouching for the spring, when 
one of them suddenly straightened up 
and waddled towards the corner. He 
had forgotten to get a drink of water ; 
also he wished to toss a pinch of salt 
in the air for luck. His opponent rose 
in disgust, and, running after his enemy, 
so far forgot his dignity as to administer 
a_ severe kick to the procrastinator ! 
The repartee was to the point—to the 
point of the jaw, in fact—and was 
effective, though it shocked the silken- 
robed judges. When quiet was restored, 
the wrestler who had received the kick 
was still enraged. He took the drink 
of water, and he reached for the salt 
of ritual, but instead of a pinch, he 
snatched a handful and threw it into 
the eyes of the man who had insulted 
him. From that point things ceased to 
be clear to the observer, for the two 
human mountains met like battling 
elephants. Such exciting times cannot 
be expected at every bout, of course, 
but there was sufficient feeling of 
rivalry in all the contests to k 
even the white spectators interested, 
while the Japanese, who had their own 
favourites, expressed frantic delight at 
every throw. 

The annexed photograph shows two 
of the curious canvas boats in use 
among the primitive inhabitants of the 
Aran Islands, at the mouth of the Bay 
of Galway, Ireland. These queer craft, 
with modifications, have been in use for 


upwards of a thousand years. 
The topsides and keel are made 
of deal, connected by very 
substantial ribs, but these 
are covered only with a stout 
sheet of canvas, saturated 
with tar or pitch. The 
boats are extensively used in 
fishing — the main industry 
of the islands—and also to 
bring off supplies from the 
little steamer that comes 
from Galway three times 


a week. Inter-island com- | 


munication is maintained 
entirely by the canvas boats. 
The men handle them with 
extraordinary skill, and 
accidents are rare, even in 
the wildest weather. Rowing- 
men will be interested to 
notice the one-pin rowlock 
device of the left-hand boat 
in the photograph. 


are extensively em 


Curious canvas boats uted by the inhabitants of the Aran Islands, Bay of Galway—They 


joyed in fishing, the main industry of the island. 
Pheto, by A. W. Cutler, 
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te Burlington 


MASHES 


Look! 


19 Ruby and Sap- 
phire Jewels — 
Adjusted to the sec- 


ond— 
Adjusted to tempera- 
ture— 
A LL WATCH Adjusted to isochron- 
ism— 
y Adjusted to positions— 
25-year gold strata 
case — 


Genuine Montgomery 
Railroad Dial— 
New Ideas in Thin 
Cases. 


Only 
$4950 


= A Month 


— 


: =S— And all of this for $2.50—only $2.50 
per month—a great reduction in watch prices 
—direct to you—posititely the exact prices 
the wholesale dealer would have to pay. We do not 
care to quote these prices here, but write—write 
before you buy. Think of the high grade, guaranteed 


watch we offer here at such a remarkable price. Indzed, 
the days of exorbitant watch prices have passed. 


See It First 9:22" 


see the watch. We won’t let you buy a Burlin; 
ton Watch without seeing it. Look at the splend! 
f the watch itself. Thin model, handsomely 
ristocratic in every line. Then look at the 

works, There you see the pinnacle of watch making. 
You understand how this wonder timepiece is adjusted to 
the very second. 


2.2.44 42444 


Every fighting vessel in the U. S. Navy has the Burlington Watch aboard. This 
Includes every torpedo boat—every submarine as well as the big Dreadnaughts, Pa 5 
~ Burlington Watch Co. 


Send Your Name on fos ™ “sett 
This Free Coupon , 


@ rrepaid) your free book on watches 

J .with full explanation of your cash of 
2.50 amonth olfer on the Burlington Watch, 

Get the Burlington Watch Book by sending this 

coupon now. You will know a lot more about watch buying 2 Name..... 

when you read it. You will be able to ‘‘steer clear’’ of 

the double-priced watches which are no better. Send 

the coupon today for the watch book and our offer. 


Burlington Watch Co. 


19th St. & Marshall Bivd., Dept. A135, Chicago, lil. 


Kindly mention this magazine when writing to advertisers. 


Here, There and Everywhere 


First as to the Man and His 
Needs department, “Comfort” 
is the word for Summer nov- 
elties. All the leading collar 
makers are putting out very attractive lines 
of more or less soft collars that are very 
much the thing for the hot weather. These 
are worn with either a Bow or Bat tie and 
combine style with a maximum of comfort. 


The Elmar Garter Co. of New 
York are making a simple and 
effective elastic sleeve holder to 
hold back the shirt sleeve and 
cuff when working. These holders have no 
teeth to injure the fabric and only one grip 
need be loosened to free the sleeve. They 
are a great improvement upon the old circlet, 
which is apt to interfere with circulation, 


Summer 
Collars 


Sleeve 
Holder 


Soft Hats Another stylish effect is given 
and by the Wick puggarees which 
Puggarees are worn on Summer straw 


and other light hats. They 
are a decided improvement on the customary 
black ribbon. 

By the way, the light, soft felt hat is in- 

clined to crowd the Straw and Panama hats 
for summer wear, fs 
A double grip garter is anoth- 
er new luxury that holds the 
socks on both sides of the leg. 
It announces the usual “no 
metal touches the leg.” 
Our old friends, the B V D 
underwear makers, hold their 
own, against a host of imi- 
tators, as providing the cool- 
est and most comfortable underwear made. 
Try their goods and you will stick to them 
although they will never “stick” to you. 


Double Grip 
Garter 


BVD 
Underwear 


Experience and Training. 

“Experience Teaches,” says the Latin pro- 
verb, to which has been added the caustic 
reflection: “And fools will learn at no other 
school.” And sure it is that its diplomas are 
apt to be marked “Too late!” while its votar- 
ies seldom rise above the level of a rule of 
thumb mechanic. 

“Training,” in so far as it is only “book 
learning,” is only too often inclined) to devel- 
op the “know it all,’ who is generally about 
one degree more impracticable than the “fool,” 


Even in the so-called learned professions you 
find few men worth while who do not and 
have not kept up a diligent post graduate 
course of study as applied to their daily ex- 
perience. ; 

Combine Theory with practice, Experience 
with training and you develop understand- 
ing and resourcefulness, judgment and the 
ability to apply to your knowledge in a practi- 
cal way, which is certainly the best foundation 
for a successful career. 

Herein lies the remarkable demonstrated 
value of the Correspondence School, No mat- 
ter what your start in life has been, if you 
wish to rise, if you wish to excel, get a train- 
ing and apply it as you go to your daily tasks 
and to those that are before you. 

The highest development recognizing these 
principies is the Training School, which com- 
bines Training with a measure of practical 
Experience, and in this connection I would 
call attention to the advertisement of the Mich- 
igan State Automobile School that appears in 
this number. This is a residence school and 
I think I may say, stands alone for efficiency 
in this country. Read their advertisement 
carefully. Our Western man assures me that 
every word is truth and comes short of what 
might be said for this Institution. It is “Op- 
portunity” spelled large for those who have a 
bent that way. 


Some Other Advertising. 


What have you in view for recreation this 
summer? Our advertising pages are blossom- 
ing with good things: Hotels, Sea and Lake 
trips, ete. Look them over! 

The Emblem Motorcycle can be recommend- 
ed every way, 

Waterman Motors for attachment to boats 
cannot be beat. 

Of bicycles and engine attachments to turn 
them into motorcycles, you can have your 
choice. 

If you are interested in Bungalows or per- 
manent camps, take a look at the ad. of the 
Redibilt houses inside the front cover, and 
write for their catalog. You will find it worth 
while. 

And if you have a predilection for “porta- 
ble property,” you will find a fine range of 
Watches, Diamonds and Jewelry. 
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ST. JOMN's 


The 
Finest 
Cruise 
on the 
Atlantic Coast 


Including all essential expense, vis.ting HALIFAX, NOVA 
SCOTIA, the truly European capital of this Province, and ST, 
JOHN’S, NEWFOUNDLAND, the unique and busy farthest 
north city on the Atlantic Seaboard. ‘The splendid steamships, 
“Stephano” and “Florizel,” of the 


RED CROSS LINE 


are especially built for the accommodation of tourists having ample 
deck room, comfortable cabins and lounge, and exceptionally pleasant 
dining saloon, in which is served to the music of an orchestra, 
meals, of unusual excellence. The boats are new and able, with 
every modern device for safety, including full boat equipment for 
passengers and crew. No cruise on the Atlantic Seaboard gives such 
novelty and grandeur of scenery and is so health-giving and alto 
gether delightful. Send now for handsome folder 32 giving full 
particulars of this cruise. 


BOWRING & CO., 17 Battery Place, N. Y. 


C27" Reduced rates for superior accommodation during June, Sept, and Oct. 
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“A GREAT MINE WAS SUDDENLY JERKED ABOVE THE SURFACE AND, ENTANGLED UPON THE 
DRIPPING WARP, ADVANCED TOWARDS THEM.” 


SEE PAGE 196. 
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THE 
FLOATING DEATH. 


By A. E. JOHNSON. 
Iliustrated by A. Gilbert. 


The story of a North Sea trawler skipper’s heroic battle with a mine. 

Entangled in the trawler’s nets, it menaced the vessel and all on board, 

but Skipper Firth, by an exhibition of coolness and pluck, managed 

to get rid of the deadly thing without accident, though it was a 
touch-and-go business. 


HE term “ battle” usually implies a 
contest: between two active comba- 
tants, and where a mine—which is 
an inanimate object—is concerned 
the word may seem a misnomer. But 

a mine, though devoid of actual life, contains an 

awful potentiality of activity, and is capable, in 
certain circumstances, of assuming the character 
of a live and malignant opponent. In witness 
thereof is the heroic story of Frederick Firth, 
skipper of the steam-trawler Pelican, of Grimsby. 

The Navy has been well called the ‘ Silent 

Service,” not only on account of the secrecy with 
which its work is planned and carried out, but 
also by reason of that fine tradition of modesty 
which disinclines the sailor towards boasting, 
or everi the mention of his own achievements. 
Such admirable reticence is due in part, no 
doubt, to the force of tradition and the type 
of character which naval service produces. The 
seaman’s life, which is one long vigil against a 
mutable and treacherous clement, discounts 
“heroism.” What to the landsman might seem 
a sequence of emergencies, is to the sailor but the 
normal course of events. Sudden and exacting 
calls upon courage, hardihood, and resource- 
fulness are all in his day’s work. 

So it has happened that in the course of the 


Great War it is not only with regard to purely 
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naval aspects of the “‘ sea affair”? that the public 
at large has remained in the dark. The history 
of the mercantile marine in these present days 
is full of deeds that for sheer gallantry and dis- 
dain of odds match any recorded feats of the 
great Elizabethans. 

In the future annals of this war a high place of 
honour will have to be assigned to the part which 
has been played by the fishermen of the North 
Sea. Now and again we see references to the 
perilous work of the mine-sweepers, and nothing 
can possibly be said in exaggeration of the hazards 
to which these humble servants of the Navy 
are exposed. Not the least remarkable feature 
of this splendid chapter is thé fact that these 
men, prior to the war, were wholly without ex- 
perience of discipline, save that which is the 
basis of all sea usage. But the war came, and 
with it the mine peril. This was their job, 
and they tackled it. They are a tough breed, and 
whether on naval service with the mine-sweeping 
fleets or in the pursuit of their own “ lawful 
occasions,” the fishermen of Grimsby and other 
East Coast ports have acquitted themselves 
like men. 

But even against this background of daily 
heroism there are certain deeds which stand out 
pre-eminent, and amongst them must be num- 
bered the extraordinary exploit of Skipper Firth. 
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There have been many cases where men in concert, 
buoyed up by that esprit de corps which may 
animate the crew of a ship, have performed pro- 
digies of valour and endurance in the face of 
death. But here was a case of courage not 
only single-handed but cold-blooded. 

To understand the story fully, it is necessary 
that the reader should have some comprehension 
of the manner in which a deep-sea trawler con- 
ducts fishing operations. In a boat of the type 
of the Pelican there are two large arch-shaped 
structures of iron raised fore and aft above the 
ship’s side. These are known respectively as 
the fore and after gallows, and from the arch of 
each is suspended a pulley. Over these pulleys 
pass the two warps, or steel ropes, by which the 
trawl is towed. 

When fishing is to begin, the trawl is heaved 
overboard and allowed to sink to the bottom. 
The trawler then moves slowly ahead, the warps 
running out freely from the winch, until the 
sunken net is some four hundred yards or so 
astern. The winch is then checked, the towing- 
warps pinned together with a hook and chain 
at a point just behind the after gallows (to ensure 
the trawl following more or less directly in the 
vessel's wake), and the trawler begins to cruise 
slowly round about the fishing-ground. 

It was in this fashion that the Pelican had been 
employed when the incident occurred with which 
this story is concerned. 

The trawl is a large net, very wide at the 
mouth and gradually tapering to an elongated 
pocke* at the far extremity. The business of 
the tiav ris to drag the trawl over the bottom 
of the sea, the mouth of the net being propped 
open by two massive slabs of wood known as 
the “doors.” The towing-warps are attached 
to these “doors,” their pull causing the latter 
to slide upright on their stecl-shod edges, and 
in so doing to keep the mouth of the trawl open. 
The resistance of the water as the net moves along 
also helps to keep the mouth distended. The 
towing-warps pass from the doors of the 
trawl over the pulleys suspended from the fore 
and after gallows, and are led by way of sundry 
bollards to a steam-winch, placed on the deck 
amidships, which supplies the hauling power. 

Now, in the operation of swecping for mines, 
as is generally known, a steel warp is stretched 
between two trawlers, and towed through the 
water at a suitable depth, with the purpose of 
uprooting any mines which it may encounter. 
A mine of itself is buoyant, and, in order toanchor 
it in a required position, it has to be attached by 
a line to a sinker. This sinker rests on the sea- 
bottom, the submerged mine straining at the 
mooring-line in an effort to rise to the surface. 


There it lurks, like some monstrous and deadly 
fungus sprung from the deep-sea ooze, until 
the sweeping-wire comes along like a scythe, 
not indeed cutting the “ stalk,” but uprooting 
the whole evil contraption bodily and dragging 
it along entangled. 

It seems that while the Pelican was cruising 
slowly about the fishing ground one of the warps 
of her submerged trawl came athwart a stray 
mine in this fashion. Mine and sinker were 
at once swept up, the pressure of the water, as 
the trawl forged steadily onward, keeping them 
entangled with the warp. 

The moment arrived when the skipper desired 
to haul in his gear. The hook and chain pinning 
the warps together were unhitched and the clat- 
tering winch began to do its work. Slowly but 
surely the warps were coiled in on the drum of 
the winch, the crew waiting expectantly for the 
moment when the doors of the trawl would 
come up with a bang on either gallows. 

Judge of the watchers’ consternation when 
the ugly shape of a great mine was suddenly 
jerked above the surface and, entangled upon the 
dripping warp, advanced towards them ! 

An order was quickly shouted and the winch 
stopped with the least possible delay, but before 
the incoming warp could be stayed, the mine had 
climbed the short distance from the surface of 
the sea to the vessel’s side, and was jammed 
against the after gallows. ‘There it hung, pre- 
senting to the horrified gaze of all on board a 
bristling array of horns, any one of which, if 
struck with sufficient force, would cause the 
whole devilish engine to explode with shattering 
violence. 

At the best of times a mine is a ticklish thing 
to handle, for it is an essential feature of its con- 
struction that a blow administered almost any- 
where may cause it to explode. Conceive, then, 
the deadly peril with which the crew of the 
Pelican found themselves confronted. A heavy 
sea was running, and the trawler, with her engines 
stopped (as is necessary when the hauling of the 
trawl is in progress), was plunging heavily. 
Though jammed against the gallows, the mine 
was not so tightly wedged as to be immovable ; 
at any moment one of its horns might come into 
collision with the gallows. The moment of that 
impact would see the end of the Pelican and all 
on board of her. 

It was a situation which might well have given 
rise to panic, but Skipper Firth displayed a cool- 
ness and decision which averted that danger. 
He gave orders for the trawler’s boat to be 
launched, and while some of the crew set to work 
to cast loose her lashings, others collected 
stores, under the skipper’s instructions, with 
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“A dull roar proclaimed that the mine, baving doubtless come into contact with some of the now sunken gear, had exploded,” 
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which to provision her. Food and water were 
placed in the boat ; also a compass and a small 
supply of rockets. 

When the boat was launched the skipper 
ordered the entire crew into her, with directions 
to row hard until they should be sufficiently 
far away from the threatened ship to escape 
destruction in the event of an explosion. He 
himself, he announced, would remain on board. 
The boat's crew, having got a safe distance awa 
were to cruise about within hais until recalled. 
In the event of a disaster, they were to return 
to the spot and search among the wreckage for 


the skipper’s body, dead or alive, and thereafter - 


take their chance of being picked up by some 
passing vessel. 

The crew obeyed this order, and rowed away 
in the small boat. The skipper, left to himself, 
proceeded single-handed to tackle the mine. It 
was no light task, fora mine is a heavy, cumber- 
some thing, not easy for one man to handle 
in the most favourable circumstances, and prac- 
tically defying manipulation in the actual con- 
ditions which Skipper Firth had to face. The 
violent rolling of the ship and the reciprocal 
plunging of the mine produced perilous compli- 
cations. 

For some time the plucky man, taking his life 
in his hands, wrestled with the awful incubus. 
Had the ship been steady the task would have 
been relatively easy; under the actual con- 
ditions it was fraught with dire perils. What 
might have been a mere trial of strength and 
adroitness became a struggle—a duel, as it were, 
with some monster of the deep. One fancies 
that grim bout must have seemed like a night- 
mare to the sweating man engaged upon it. 

At length the job was done, and the mine 
freed from the warp which it had fouled. There 
ensued one supremely crucial moment when the 
deadly engine dropped finally into the sea, 
but luckily the vessel's heaving side failed to hit 
it, and it vanished harmlessly into fourteen 
fathoms of water. 
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The next thing was to get clear of the danger 
spot. As the engineers had gone in the boat 
with the rest of the crew, the only course possible 
was to let the trawler drift away of herself. 
But to this a serious obstacle was provided by the 
dead-weight of the immense trawl which lay 
alongside. It was impossible, of course, for one 
man to make even an attempt to get it on 
board. Moreover, there would have been danger 
in meddling with the inert net, for if set in motion 
it would be exccedingly likely to foul the mine 
again, and bring about the very disaster which 
the skipper had fought so strenuously to avert. 

Firth therefore released the winch, uncoiling 
some lengths of the towing-warps from the 
drum and under the influence of wind and tide 
the trawler began slowly to drift away from the 
passively-floating net. As she drifted, so the 
warps were allowed to run out until at length 
over a hundred fathoms had been uncoiled and 
the Pelican had edged off into comparative safety. 

With some assurance Skipper Firth now sig- 
nalled to his crew. The latter had been standir g 
by in the small boat some distance away, accord- 
ing to orders, anxiously watching their skipper’s 
struggles with the mine and the slow and 
gradual emergence of the trawler from the danger- 
zone. The boat had been manceuvred in the same 
direction as that in which the trawler had been 
drifting, and the summons of recall was eagerly 
answered. 

Hardly had the crew set foot on the trawler’s 
deck again and hauled their boat on board than 
the ship staggered and was thrown bodily for- 
ward through the water as though some giant, 
unseen hand had clutched her. A huge column 
of water shot up into the air at the point where the 
trawl] had been left behind, and a dull roar pro- 
claimed that the mine, having doubtless come into 
contact with some of the now sunken gear, had 
exploded. 

The Pelican made a safe return to Grimsby. 
and it is reported that her crew think rather 
highly of their skipper, 
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OUR EXPERIENCES IN THE 
GREAT SERBIAN RETREAT. 


By 


ALICE « CLAUDE ASKEW. 


A vivid narrative, by eye-witnesses, of the supreme tragedy in the history of gallant little 


Serbia. 


Mr. and Mrs. Askew went to the country as members of a Field Hospital, and, with the 


Staff of the Second Army, took part in the terrible retreat across the mountains into Albania. 
“Little we thought,” write the Authors, ‘that it would prove to be the Via Dolorosa, the stony 
road to Calvary, of an entire nation.” 


II. 


WMT E were surprised when we were told 
AGM) by one of our friends on the staff of 

Ns the Second Army that we must 

74, As) prepare to leave Prokuplje that very 

evening. 

“Why,” we cried, “only a few hours ago 


Ves oe) 


we were told that the Bulgarians have had a - 


bad set-back !’”” 

“So they have,’ was the quiet rejoinder. 
“The Bulgarians won’t get here in a hurry. 
But the Germans may.” 

Which goes to show that at this period the 
Serbian Army was putting up a gallant fight 
against foes that were bearing down upon it 
from all sides. What was the good of beating 
back the Bulgars when the crushing force of the 
Austro-Germans, with their heavy artillery, had 
also to be reckoned with? If it had been only 
the Bulgars ! 

As a matter of fact, the immediate source 
of danger was not so much that Prokuplje would 
fall as that the road to Prishtina—the only route 
open to the retreating army—might be cut. 
Koshumlja was threatened, and if Koshumlja 
were to be taken we should all be caught like 
rats in a trap. 

We had come to Prokuplje from Nish, and all 


the time we were there—over a weck—there was 
heavy fighting. Had the promised assistance 
come even then, at the eleventh hour, the tide 
might have been stemmed, the tables turned, for 
the Serbian successes were by no means to be 
despised. The famous Morava division of the 
Second Army had covered itself with glory in a 
tough battle at Mramor, Lescovatz had been 
retaken, and the Bulgarians had been driven out 
of Nish. The latter victory, however, proved 
useless, for the Germans immediately stepped in 
in their place. 

And in spite of ail this, Prokuplje must be 
evacuated. 

We liked Prokuplje—it is a pleasant little 
town very picturesquely situated. Moreover, 
we had comfortable quarters in what we were 
frequently told was “ the Finest rvom in the 
town.” 

We were always being envied our luck in 
finding accommodation. Generally speaking, it 
was abominable beyond description, but the man 
who sleeps in the open air will envy him who has 
a roof over his head, and he who lies upon bare 
boards may be excused if he covets his friend's 
mattress. 

A friend of ours, coming to visit us at Scutari, 
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Soldiers and refugees oa the Krelievo road. 


was stopped by an acquaintance in the street 
and asked where he was going. He mentioned 
our name. 

“Oh, those are the lucky people who did so 
well for themselves at Plavnitza,’” was the 
grudging comment. 

Had we been asked we should not have agreed 
that we did well for ourselves at Plavnitza ; 
indeed, the night we spent there was not far off 
being the worst in all our varied experience. 

In the first place, we had no desire 

Our Night to stay there at all. We were 

at waiting for a steamer to take us to 

Plavnitza. Scutari, but a violent storm had 

arisen and the steamer failed to 
appear. Furthermore, we were not actually at 
Plavnitza, but upon the quay, the best part of 
half an hour’s walk from the village along a sort 
of embankment that was swept by wind and rain 
and where the mud was so deep and sticky that 
it needed courage to face it. 

There were many people in the same plight 
as ourselves, but when it became a matter of 


certainty that the steamer was not going to show 


_up they returned to the village and sought 


accommodation there for the night. No doubt 
a large number were disappointed. 

For ourselves, we stayed where we were— 
on the quay. We had found shelter of a kind, 
and we were not disposed to give it up to someone 
else on the remote chance that after ploughing 
our way through the mud again we might find 
something better at the village. 

There was only one building on the quay, a 
storehouse for goods delivered by the steamer. 
Just now there was nothing doing, and the doors 
were locked. There was, however, a small room, 
with a dirty narrow bed in it; it was occupied 
generally by the watchman, but he happened to 
be absent that night. He had left his son in 
charge, a sickly, pale-faced boy of fourteen or 
fifteen, who never ceased’ smoking cigarettes, 
and who had the manners and conversation of a 
grown man. 

It was in this room that a crowd of us sought 
refuge from the storm, and here, when most of 


the others took their departure, we elected to 
remain. Our small host was very kind—he gave 
up his bed to us—but it was quite beyond his 
power to make the general conditions anything 
but disgusting in the extreme. We shiver still 
at the recollection of them. 

“Our young friend had been lavish in his hos- 
pitality, and so we shared the room with some 
half-dozen men—excellent fellows, but whose 
habits could hardly commend them as com- 
panions for the night. The fact that there was 
a lady in the party made no difference to them 
atall. 

Uh, the atmosphere of that room! It was 
redolent of stale fish, cigarette smoke, and the 
smell of foul garments sodden with rain. The 
storm that raged outside made it quite impossible 
to open door or window. 

It was very cold, and we, like the rest, had 
been drenched to the skin, but, of course, we 
could not think of removing any of our wet 
clothes. We were faint for want of food, too; 
expecting to reach Scutari that night, we had 
brought but little with us, and that we had 
consumed at midday. But in that feetid 
atmosphere we could not have eaten much, 
however richly supplied we might have been. 

Our little host sat on a box anc smoked and 
talked with his other guests for tue best part 
of the night. It was the same with them cll. 
When they were not smoking and_ spitting 
they were eating dried fish and cheese, the 
odour of which was sickening to sensitive 
nostrils. 

The boy was bare-footed, and his clothes hurg 
about his wizened, deformed body in rags. 
They were palpably verminous, and, knowing 
this, we shuddered for the bed upon which we 
lay. Nevertheless, the poor little fellow was so 
cold when at last, like the rest of the company, 
he stretched himself out on the filthy floor to 
sleep, that we were impelled to give him one of 
our coverings, ill as we could spare it. 

We had but a small fragment of candle, which 
spluttered to its end somewhere in the early 
hours of the morning. After that we lay, 
sleepless, in total darkness, listening to the 
moaning of the wind outside and the contented, 
unconcerned snoring of our companions. And 
there was a great fear upon us—that the coming 
of day might not bring us relief, for if the storm 
continued, as was by no means unlikely, the 
steamer would be indefinitely held up, nor 
could any rowing-boat venture forth. If there 
had only been a road to fall back upon! But 
there was none. 

We shall not easily forget our night upon the 
quay at Plavnitza, and it certainly never 
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occurred to us that we were likely to be envied 
the experience ! 

But to return to Prokuplje, where we occupied 
“the finest room in the town ”’—which meant 
that it possessed a fairly comfortable bed, 
carpet, curtains, and abundant decoration upon 
the walls in the way of Berlin wool-work and 
cheaply-framed photographs. We were sorry 
that we had to leave it in such a hurry, though, 
perhaps, we should have regretted our comfort- 
able quarters still more had it not been that 
our host had elected to slaughter three large 
pigs that day in the yard just beneath our 
window, and so all the resultant processes were 
thrust upon our unwilling view. 

The administrative staff of the Second Army 
were leaving Prokuplje that evening, so we 
were told; the operative staff would take its 
departure early> the following morning and 
probably, for strategic reasons, follow a path 
across the bills instead of the main rcad. There 
would be room for us in one of the cars, and we 
were to be informed by the orderly of our 
friend, Captain Gworsditch, aide-de-camp to the 
staff—who himself would be absent till late that 
night—at what time we were to hold ourselves 
in readiness. No doubt it would be about six 
o’clock, certainly not later than seven. With 
luck it should not take us more than twenty- 
four hours to make Prishtina, whither we were 
bound, but the read in places was very bad, 
and so we must allow for longer, and if we had 
not provisions enough in hand for the journey, 
it would be wise to lay in some more. 

We reviewed our stock. We had bread, 
cocoa and tea, a bottle of Greek brandy, sugar, 
and three tins of sardines. Thinking things over, 
we calculated that if we had a good dinner 


_ before we left we should require nothing more ; 


if all was well we should dine the following 
night at Prishtina. 

We did not know that we were shortly to be 
under famine conditions, True, we had had 
difficulty with our meals at Prokuplje, but this 
was not so much due to a shortage of supplies 
as to the fact that we had no one to cook for us. 
The young woman of the house was extremely 
lazy, and used to protest that it was as much 
as she could do to look after her father and the 
children. Nevertheless, she spent half her 
time gossiping in the street, for which, not 
unfrequently, her father would thrash her, and, 
as, in retaliation, she would bully her little 
brothers and sisters, the whole house used often 
to resound with ear-splitting and most dis- 
comforting howls. So it happened that our 
food, which was brought to us every morning, 
uncooked, by Selam, Captain Gworsditch’s 
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orderly—we did not have our own orderly till 
later—might, or might not, be attended to; if 
it were, it was usually so badly cooked as to be 
uneatable ; if it were not, we had to do the best 
we could with it ourselves, which was generally 


Serbian cavalry fording the River 


even more fatal in the result. Eventually, 
however, we found a cook who was quite clever 
in spite of the poverty of material at he dis- 
Position. 

But we were very remiss in failing to purchase 


Drin during the great retreat. 


supplies while they were still to be got, and we 
suffered for it—not only upon the journey to 
Prishtina but afterwards, for Prokuplje was the 
last town upon our route at which preserved 
foods, chocolate, biscuits, and such-like necessary 
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articles of consumption were to be purchased. 
And even at Prokuplje they were getting scarce ; 
the last tin of sardines we bought came from 
the private store of the chemist ; all the other 
shops were sold out. : 


satay. 
,Go gle 
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We waited patiently that evening 
for the arrival of Selam, who was 
to take us to our car, and we did 
not worry till eight o’clock struck 
and he had not arrived ; even then we were not 
particularly concerned, for we concluded that 
the staff must have postponed their departure. 
But that was not so; Selam had mistaken his 
orders, and we were left behind ! 

We learnt this when, about nine o'clock, 
Captain Gworsditch himself appeared, having 
found out that there had been some mistake. 
He was terribly worried, for it was absolutely 
necessary for us to get off at once—yet what 
was to be done, since the cars had already started, 
all the carriages were requisitioned, and at that 
time of night and in the pressure of flight it was 
impossible to arrange for horses? There was 
one at our disposition, our beloved charger 
Pigeon, but we were two people and we had some 
luggage as well. It seemed as if we must walk 
or travel by ox-wagon, but anything of the sort 
was decidedly dangerous as it was imperatively 
necessary to pass Koshumlja with the smallest 
possible delay. 

For two hours, with Captain Gworsditch, we 
beat the town in search of a conveyance, and at 
last luck befriended us. We found some motor- 
vans that were going to Prishtina with a heavy 
load of petrol, and the officer who was arranging 
the consignment happened to be a cousin of 
Captain Gworsditch. It was arranged that we 
should travel in one of the vans, and so we were 
hurriedly packed in with some half-dozen other 


Left 
Behind. 


Crossing the snow-covered mountains, where 


refugees, and by midnight we were off. It was by 
no means comfortable, and sleep was impossible 
because of the jolting of the car on the rough 
road, but we comforted ourselves with the re- 
flection that we should not have another night 
of it. We were travelling at a fair rate—not 
till the following day did we realize that that 
was because we had started late and the great 
mass of traffic was in front of us. 

We reached Koshumlja at about eight in the 
morning and remained there for a couple of 
hours. We had fondly imagined we should find 
an inn of sorts where we could obtain some 
breakfast, but there was nothing of the kind, 
nor could we purchase any food or wine, as we 
had relied upon being able to do. We were, 
however, most hospitably entertained by the 
family of the local chemist, whose shop we had 
merely entered to make some small purchase. 
They gave us bread, cheese, sausage, and coffee, 
had our muddy boots cleaned for us, and generally 
provided for our comfort before we started off 
again. They were genial, kindly folk, true Serbs, 
and later on we had frequent occasion to con- 
trast their hospitality with the rough and money- 
grabbing methods of the Montenegrins. 

They told us a lot of interesting things, among 
others that a few days earlier they had been 
asked by the local authorities to prepare a meal 
for a couple of distinguished travellers. No 
names were mentioned. They had done as 
they were bid, and were now quite sure that 
it was the King himself whom they had 
entertained. 


many of the refugees los. their lives, 


On leaving Kost.umlja that morn- 

A Glimpse ing we ourselves saw the King. 

of the He was riding with a small re- 

King. tinue, hardly an assumption of 

state, and to one of us particularly 

the little cavalcade had something about it that 

was infinitely pathetic. A brief quotation from 
one of our diaries will explain why :— 

“At Koshumlja to-day we saw the King. 
Curiously enough this is the first time that I 
have come across him since I have been in 
Serbia, though Alice saw him at Tarpola. He is 
a fine old man, and trouble, sickness, and age 
have not bowed him. And meeting him thus 
my mind goes back—how many years it may be 
I should be afraid to guess. I was a small 
boy spending my holidays with my people at 
Vevey, on the Lake of Geneva, and at the hotel 
we struck up an acquaintance with Prince Peter 
Kara Georgevitch. He was then in the prime 
of life, tall, dark, handsome—not yet married. 
He used to talk to us quite unaffectedly of his 
hopes and ambitions. King Milan was, of course, 
the prime enemy. 

“© One day I shall come into my own.’ I can 
quite well remember him saying that. 

“ And it was true. Destiny—call it what you 
will—gave him the coveted throne. And now, 
a dozen years later, he has lived to see a fresh 
shuffle of the cards. How they will fall it is 
still for time to show.” 

We made but poor progress that day, and it 
was not to be wondered at. The congestion of 
traffic was amazing. It would hardly be an 
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exaggeration to say that from Koshumlja to Prish- 
tina there was an unbroken stream of vehicles 
of the most varied kinds, though the ox-wagon 
predominated enormously. With these were 
soldiers and civilians on horseback; soldiers 
and civilians on foot ; oxen laden and unladen ; 
pack-horses ; buffaloes, donkeys, and mules ; 
dogs on the leash or running with their masters ; 
men, women, children, and beasts jostling each 
other in the confusion of hurried flight. It was 
not so much the retreat of an army as of a whole 
nation. 

Yet all was orderly and in the main good-tem- 
pered. The soldiers were kept to their respective 
“trains,” and were well under the control of 
their officers. There were as yet no ghastly 
roadside sights, but now and again came pre- 
sages of what was to be—the fall of a tired horse, 
the overturning of a cart, and once we were 
sickened by seeing a couple of frightened oxen, 
with wagon attached, precipitate themselves 
over the low parapet of a bridge into the torrent 
that flowed below. There was little or no excite- 
ment, and the empty space was rapidly filled up ; 
it was not well to fall out of rank, if one could 
help it. 

We soon gave up hope of reaching Prishtina 
that night. Midday to-morrow, the chauffeur 
promised us. In this confidence we consumed 
two of our tins of sardines during the day—it 
was not much for lunch and dinner—leaving the 
third for breakfast. And therein lay a catas- 
trophe, for when we came to open the tin, 
hungry after another wakeful and uncomfortable 
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night, the contents proved to be hopelessly bad ! 
We made a meal off dry bread, and it did not 
improve our tempers to see our companions 
devour a pig's head between them. There was 
something revolting in the way they picked the 
bones. 

That day progress was slower than ever; we 
did not seem able to make any headway at all. 
By midday we could scarcely have advanced 
half-a-dozen miles. It became increasingly clear 
that we should have to spend a third night among 
the petrol-cans—if not a fourth and fifth. That 
was bad enough in itself, but what about food ? 

Our companions did not seem to mind a hit. 
They were in no hurry and, considering that 
they had lost practically all they possessed in 
the world, wonderfully cheerful. But we were 
anxious to get to Prishtina and rejoin our 
friends who might be concerned about us; we 
were nervous on their account, too, since, 
though there had been no attack upon the 
main road, we had heard a great deal of firing 
going on among the hills, and we knew that 
the route by which they proposed to travel 
came at times—especially at the old Turkish 
frontier which we were approaching—very near 
our own. 

It was near the frontier, as we 


What the Icarnt afterwards, that the staff 
Bulgars had a very ghastly experience. 
Did. They came, quite unexpectedly, 


upon the mutilated bodies of 
some fifty men—Serbs, not regular soldiers, but 
transport - bearers and -drivers — practically 
unarmed. They had been massacred by Bulgars, 
a skirmishing party that had been shown a 
path across the mountains by some treacherous 
Albanians, and which had fallen unawares upon 
the unfortunate Serbs. The brutality of the 
Bulgars upon this occasion—brutality as to 
which there can be no doubt whatever—was on 
a par with all the other stories that have per- 
colated through. 

They tied their unfortunate victims—defence- 
less men, be it remembered—hand and foot and 
then proceeded to slash them to pieces with 
their swords. Having perpetrated these murders 
and secured all the booty that they could carry 
off, they escaped by the same way that they 
had come. 

No punishment could be meted out to them, 
but it is good to know that the treacherous 
Albanians were caught and promptly shot, 
while their houses were razed to the ground— 
a more drastic punishment still, according to 
local views. 

No wonder we heard firing among the hills! 

About midday we determined to abandon the 
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lorry and to make our way on to the next village 
—some dozen miles—on foot. We did not feel 
disposed to face another night of discomfort, 
but what put the finishing touch was the intro- 
duction into the car of a little live pig that was 
destined to be a new travelling companion until 
such time as he should be killed, cooked, and 
eaten. We had no fvod left of our own, but 
we felt that we could never regale ourselves 
upon that pig. 

We found an officer friend who gave us a 
couple of soldiers to carry our baggage, and we 
set out to thread our way through the stream 
of traffic; but we did not walk very far, for 
coming presently across a carriage, empty 
except for a load of forage, we determined to 
commandeer it. The driver informed us that 
he helonged to a cavalry division attached to 
the First Army, and if his commandant had no 
objection to our intrusion he, for his part, had 
none either. 

Presently the commandant himself came 
along. He knew us by repute, as did most of 
the other officers, and the result was that we 
were cordially invited to ride with the division 
and offered hospitality and refreshment for the 
night. 

It was, however, well after seven o’clock and 
dark by the time we had crossed the old frontier 
and descended upon the broad plain of Kossovo. 
Having practically had nothing to eat or drink 
all day—and very hittle the day before—we 
rejoiced when at last camp was reached and we 
found ourselves sitting beside a huge wood fire 
—it was bitterly cold—waiting for our supper 
to be cooked for us and for our tent to be 
pitched. 

We did not reach camp, by the way, without 
some excitement. Out of the darkness there 
suddenly came the sound of shooting uncom- 
fortably near. Our friend the commandant was 
riding by our side at the moment ; he apologized 
and galloped off sharply. Then came moie 
shooting. We learnt afterwards that it was a 
case of Albanian snipers, and that due punish- 
ment had been meted out. 

Our supper consisted of ‘‘ confection,” as the 
tinned meat provided to the army is called. 
When cooked it is quite good, as each tin, 
besides the meat, contains an ample supply of 
soup. We had Nestlé’s milk, too, and now for 
the first time we learnt to appreciate this com- 
modity at its true value. What we should have 
done without Nestlé’s later on it would be hard 
to say. Our friend was very apologetic about 
the entertainment he was able to offer us, 
and kept repeating that it would have been 
very different in other circumstances; but we 


were able, with absolute truth, to assure him 
that we had rarely enjoyed a mea!) so much. 
We might have added: “‘or slopt so well.” 
We were accommodated in a little ‘‘ dog: 
kennel” tent, but there was a comfortable 
mattress and plenty of wraps, and though the. 
rain fell in torrents during the night, it did not 
affect our rest. We only felt a sense of rejoicing 
that we were no longer wedged in among the 
pe.rol cans, cold and uncomfortable, and in 
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And as we came to Prishtina our spirits 
revived, and we told each other that, after all, 
there was still hope for Serbia. There would 
be a concentration of the three armies upon 
the historic plain of Kossovo, and perhaps, if 
things went well in the south, a junction might 
yet be established between the Serbs and the 
Allies. It would be a grand thing, we argued, 
if Kossovo should once again be the scene of a 
tremendous battle—Kossovo which is already 


A dying soldier falling by the roadside while crossing the Plain of Kossovo. 
Photo. by Topical, 


unavoidable proximity to uncleanly companions 
—not forgetting the pig. As a matter of fact, 
had we remained in the lorry we should have 
been another three nights en route. 

Our kind friend’s hospitality did not end 
with the night. The carriage was placed at our 
disposition the next morning, and starting at 
six o’clock we reached Prishtina by noon. There 
was no breakfast in camp for anybody, but we 
were provided with peksimeat, as the hard army 
biscuit is called, water, and cognac as we drove 
along. 


the centre of all that is best in Serbian legend 
and story—and if at Kossovo Serbia should 
vindicate her honour and re-enter into possession 
of her own! 

Perhaps at Prishtina our flight would find its 
end! Alas, for such sanguine views ; our stay 
at Prishtina was destined to be short, and when 
once again we set out upon the weary rvad of 
retreat it was to find the wayside scattered with 
dead oxen, dead horses—and dead men. At 
Prishtina Serbia entered in earnest upon her 
toad to Calvary. 


Mr. and Mrs. Askew, who have left England again with supplies for the Serbian Army, will be very 
grateful to any reader of THE WiDE WoRLD MaGAzINE who may desire to show practical sympathy 
with our gallant Allies. Donations of money, however small, or gifts in kind, such as portable 
provisions, medical comforts, underwear, boots, tobacco, etc., will be thank{ully received and acknow- 
ledged by the Relief Committee. Gifts of money should be sent, marked “‘ Serbian Fund,’ to 
T. O. Roberis, Esq., Hon. Treasurer, ‘“‘ Wounded Allies” Relief Committee, clo Manager, 
London County and Westminster Bank, 217, Strand, London, W.C.; all other donations to: 
“Serbian Fund,” Wounded Allies, Sardinia House, Kingsway, London, W.C. 


SHORT STORIES. 


THE. SNAKE-HUNTER. 
Told by JOHN ROLLISTON, and set down by PAUL TRENCH. 


Meeting a man who had lost his hand through a snake-bite, the Author asked him how the 


accident happened, and was told the remarkable story that follows. 


With the possibility of a 


dreadful death always in the air, one imagines that the business of hunting deadly snakes 
. requires strong nerves and a cool head. 


OME time 
ago I was in 
the museum 


of Owens 
College, Manches- 
ter, with a party 
of American 
friends. We were 
looking at the fine 
collection of snakes 
which are here on 
view, when one of 
the visitors, turn- 
ing towards an old 
man of the party, 
remarked :— 

“ There’s one of 
your old friends, 
John.” 

He was pointing to a very fine specimen of 
the rattlesnake, and as I looked at John I saw 
his eyes narrow. He held up one arm for me 
to see, and I noticed that a hook took the place 
of his left hand, which had been cleanly severed 
above the wrist-joint. 

“I lost my hand through the bite of one of 
those customers,” he said, quietly. 

Later, at my request, Mr. John Rollistoa— 
to give him his full name—told me the following 
remarkable story :— 


John Rolliston, terrible fight with 
a rattlesnake is here related, 


I hail from Dakota, U.S.A., where, for more 
than twenty years, I earned a very good living 
by catching rattlesnakes. Not for shows or 
museums, but just for the sake of their poison. 

There is a great quantity of rattler-poison 
used in medicine. It seems strange, I suppose, 
but I do not know of a better cure for rheumatism, 
if it is properly used and care is taken to follow 
the doctor's instructions. 


Rattlesnake - poison is so deadly thac a 
quarter of an hour, is sufficient for a bite to 
cause death. As a medicine, however, it is 
splendid. 

I live on the edge of a swamp at Musk 
Hollow, a village in the valley of the Jacques 
River, South Dakota. All the men there are 
professional snake-catchers, and accidents, con- 
sidering the nature of the work and the risks 
we run, are very few indeed. 

The Jacques River overflows into some very 
low-lying land, €orming a number of swamps 
that are the haunt of giant rattlers. The 
catchers go into the swamps and hunt the 
snakes with forked sticks, becoming experts 
at the work in a very short time. 

The rattler is quite unlike other snakes in 
its method of attack. It twists itself into a 
coil, and springs from its tail, so that for a few 
seconds it appears to be standing on its rattles. 
The catcher waits for this spring, and moves 
quickly to one side, at the same instant striking 
the snake below the head. As soon as it sinks 
to the ground, he thrusts the prongs over its 
neck, and, having killed it, cuts open the throat 
and abstracts the poison-glands, which he 
places in a can carried for the purpose. 

The snake is not worthless even then. Its 
skin, when stripped from the body much the 
same as you've seen eels skinned, is worth 
anywhere from ten to twenty dollars, and its 
“rattle” is worth a five-dollar bill any day 
down East. 

Well, on one occasion I captured a giant male 
rattler. He had six rings—or, as we call 
them out there, “ buttons”—to his rattle. 
This told me he was in his early prime, for you 
must know that the rattler adds one button 
every year to his alarm, for the characteristic 
noise made by all rattlers is caused by the 


bone-like substance at the end of the tail grating 
as the snake moves. 

I caught Mr. Rattler “all alive oh!” and 
placed him in a zinc tank with a glass cover 
protected by wire-netting. My idea was to 
catch Mrs. Rattler as well, and breed the reptiles 
instead of capturing them. Snakes lay about 
half a million eggs at a time, burying them in 
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the sandy part of a bank. We take good care 
to preserve the deposit, for our bread-and- 
butter depends on a good hatch, for that, in 
time, ensures a good catch. 

But I was telling you about my _ capture. 
The tank in which I put the snake was situated 
outside my shack, which, for convenience, was 
built close to the swamp. I could hear Mr. 


“I temoved my left hand from its throat, pulled the wooden belt, and went staggenng out.” 
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Rattler as he lashed about in his cold prison, 
for at night it gets chilly, and snakes love the 
warmth. 

At last, with the sound of his rattle still 
sounding in my ears, I dropped off to sleep. 
My slumbers, however, were uneasy, and 
unpleasant dreams troubled me. At last I 
awoke in a cold sweat, with the sound of that 
ominous death-signal still in my ears. 

I had raised my hand to wipe the perspiration 
from my forehead, when I suddenly stiffened 
into a state of rigid terror. Somewhere within 
my room I heard the awful rattle I had come 
to associate with a great peril, if not instant 
and painful death. 

I could not see a foot from my face. I was 
sleeping, as all the folk sleep out there, with 
only a light bed-covering, and my feet were 
bare. Presently the sound came again, faintly, 
as if the reptile were stretched out ready for 
that lightning coil and spring which meant 
sure death to me, enveloped as I was by a 
pitchy darkness. 

Where was the reptile? On my right? On 
my left ? How long would it be before I felt 
its fangs; how long—— 

Just as my thoughts reached that point I 
heard a decided rattle, and pressure—long, 
gliding, sinuous pressure—began to move over 
my feet. I'd have given ten worlds for a ray 
of light, but light there was none, only the 
darkness of the grave. 

Had I not known the danger so well, it's 
possible T should have feared it less. For even 
in the sunlight the rattlesnake is a thing of 
dread ; but here, in the dark, it was a living 
nightmare, more real, more venomous, and 
more sure in its striking than the knife of the 
guillotine descending on the neck of its trapped 
victim. 

Now, at my side, I felt the length of the 
body. Up and up it moved, until I felt—I 
could not see, of course—its beady, cruel eyes 
searching mine. About where was its head ? 
At my shoulder? At my throat? Ah/ I 
had reached the limit of endurance! The cold, 
hateful muzzle had touched my ear, and awoke 
me from the paralyzing numbness which its 
presence had induced. 

In a flash T had it by the throat. Miss / 
Lashing, rattling, hissing, and struggling, the 
snake and I were now on the floor. Around 
my body the thing twined its scaly length, and 
tighter and ever tighter grew the pressure. 
Desperately we strove for the victory, and with 
the world growing misty I at last struggled to 
the door and—only relaxing my grip for an 
instant—-I removed my left hand trom its throat, 
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pulled the wooden bolt, and went staggering 
out into the night. 

By this time my cries had brought some of 
my fellow-hunters to my aid, and in the dim 
light of the stars the reptile was cut and hacked 
until its coils fell from my body in a bleeding 
mass. 

A swig of whisky pulled me round. I retired 
to the shack—a one-room affair, as they all are 
—and the remains of the reptile were thrown in 
a corner for the poison-bag to be removed in 
the morning. I went to bed again, but IT could 
not sleep. The terror of the night had got 
into my bones, and the darkness hid all sorts 
of horrors which my imagination brought to 
life. 

Presently I went over to the snake, which I 
fully believed to be dead. The lamp had been 
lit, and, placing it on one corner of the table, 
I seized the snake and threw it near the lamp. 
A swift slash with the heavy chopper-knife I 
used for the purpose severed the rattles from 
the body. The head lay partly over the edye 
of the table. I reached over to place the 
throat in position for removing the poison-bag, 
when I suddenly became aware of the crushing 
of my thumb and finger between sharp teeth. 
The snake, only half-alive, and in that condition 
more venomous, had seized my fingers in his 
deadly jaws ! 

Frenzied by the thought of the awful death 
I knew would ensue, 1 snatched my hand— 
still held between the creature's jaws— towards 
me. Seeing the throat I made a terrible blow 
at the head, eager to destroy the monster. So 
powerful was that desperate blow that the keen 
blade of the chopper was afterwards found buried 
for six inches of its length in the wood of the 
table. 

I felt a sharp, dull pain in my arm, and my 
body swayed back from the table. My arm 
hung dead. In my mad blow I had severed my 
hand just above the wrist! Later on the 
hand, still held by the fingers between the 
snake's jaws, was found lying beside the table. 

I ran, shouting, towards my friends’ shacks ; 
and they, disturbed beyond further sleep that 
night, were soon helping me into the light. 
The cutting-off of the hand had most certainly 
saved my life, for such a bite was beyond all 
human science to cure. I had done the only 
thing possible in such an emergency, and, by 
doing it inadvertently, had saved myself the 
horrors of anticipation. 

My friends promptly hurried me away to the 
nearest hospital. I got well, and am now taking 
a holiday before going back to wage a relentless 
war on the snakes. 


How did the snake get into my shack? 

Ah! I was forgetting that part of it. You 
must know, then, that these same shacks are 
but flimsy affairs, built so as to be readily pulled 
apart in sections for re-erection on a more 
promising site when snakes get scarce. 

When I captured the male rattler alive I had 
slipped the wire-woven covering over its head, 
and allowed the tail to touch the ground as I 
carried the snake slung over my arm, with its 
head in place in my belt. I went straight to 
my shack and inserted the snake's head in the 
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wooden trap we use for that purpose, until 
such time as I could prepare the tank for its 
custody. 

It was a very thoughtless thing to do, especially 
during the mating season in the swamps, but 
that is what I did. Mrs. Snake, missing her 
lord, had simply followed his trail right to the 
door of my hut. Here she found a hole 
which an enterprising rat had chewed in the 
woodwork to enable him to forage at such 
times as I was absent. ‘That’s how she came to 
visit me. 


THE SHERIFF’S RUSE. 


By 


An amusing story of the pioneer days out West. 
desperadoes, who took refuge in an old mine and defied him to do his worst. 


most 


T. R. 


PORTER. 


The sheriff of Deadwood “ wanted" three 
He did it—in a 


extraordinary and unlooked-for fashion, with the result that the “bad men” were 


ignominiously routed. 


HEN the Far West was really 
“wild” in every sense of the word, 
the resourceful man forged to the 
front and stayed there; only the 
man of many devices was able to 
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become a force in the strong and strenuous life 


of those frontier days. While the six-shooter 
was the accepted instrument with. which diffe- 
rences were settled, the chief actors in these 
little affairs sometimes resorted to Winchester 
rifles, bowie-knives, or shot-guns, and at times 
some very queer weapons were called into use 
when it was impossible to use the old favourites. 

In its palmy s Deadwood, in the Black 
Hills of South Dakota, was known all over the 
States as the “ toughest town on earth,” and 
well it deserved its name. It was the boast 
of the town that every morning before break- 
fast some man “ died with his boots on ”’—and 
after breakfast still others bit the dust. Just 
about every instrument with which a man 
could be killed had seen service in this famous 
frontier town, when one day a practically new 
arrival showed the veterans a trick with a fresh 
device that is remembered in Deadwood to 
this day, and whenever some of the old-time 
citizens get together and commence talking 
about the early days in Deadwood, somebody 
is sure to spring the story of Seth Bullock and 
his Chinese stink-pots. Bullock himself. still 
lives in Deadwood—in fact, he is United States 
Marshal for South Dakota, and one of the best- 
known men in the Black Hills; but his unique 


manner of capturing a band of “ toughs” 


without bloodshed has been the admiration of 


many people for a quarter of a century. 

Deadwood grew from a single miner's cabin 
to a town of five thousand people in just three 
days. It was all because of the great ‘‘ strike” 
of placer gold made down in Deadwood Gulch, 
and when the news spread there was the biggest 
rush ever known in the American goldfields. 
Other towns were depopulated in an hour, and 
Deadwood grew like a mushroom. 

Its new citizens were not choice. No one 
inquired where a man came from, and to ask 
his name was almost an insult which demanded 
bloodshed. A great many of the miners had 
come West for the good of their health and wanted 
no questions asked. Suflicient to say, they 
were the toughs of the earth—at least, many of 
them were. 

Deadwood was a vast gambling-den in those 
days, although not a single roulette-wheel turns 
now. Dance-halls, saloons, and gambling-dens 
constituted three-fourths of the houses. Among 
the tougher element were men who gloried in 
the reputation of being “ killers” and had a 
number of deaths to their discredit. 

In time lawlessness became so general that 
some of the better-class residents determined 
to rid Deadwood of its very toughest citizens, 
and a Vigilance Committee was formed. It 
was then decided that Deadwood must have a 
sheriff. 

A sheriff, in those days, meant a man who 
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could draw his gun quicker and shoot straighter 
than anyone else in the camp. It also meant 
a man of nerve, who knew when to draw and 
when not to—one who could read in the eyes 
of his opponent the psychological moment 
when the other man decided to reach for his 
gun. 

Just at that time Captain Seth Bullock came 
to Deadwood. He came from over in Montana, 
and he brought with him the reputation of 
always attending to his own business and 
permitting no one else to attend to it for him. 
Bullock was known as a man of peace who 
would fight like a tiger-cat whenever he had 
to fight at all. And Bullock was made marshal 
of Deadwood—the first peace officer that city 
ever boasted of. 

There were several gun-fights before the 
“bad” element began to realize that when 
Bullock said, “ Come on, I want you,” it was 
safer to go than to argue the matter. Bullock 
got shot two or three times in these fights, but 
they were not bad wounds. On the other 
hand, each of his opponents was buried up in 
the cemetery on the side of the hill. 

{t happened that in the camp there were 
three cronies bearing the nicknames of Bad 
Bill, Curly Desmond, and Scar Face Wilson. 
They were the “‘ baddest” of the “ bad” men, 
and they gloried in their badness. They were 
partners in everything, and if a man fought 
one of them he had to fight the entire trio. 
Other rival “ bad”” men might wipe each other 
out of existence in their jealousies, but these 
three terrors never by any chance fought among 
themselves. 

Finally, there came a time when Sheriff 
Bullock wanted Bad Bill and his two companions. 
They had had a row with a “ tenderfoot ” whom 
they were cheating at cards, and, contrary to 
the rules of the camp, had killed him without 
giving him the ghost of a chance. The Easterner 
did not even know there was going to be a row 
until he looked down a gun-barrel for one brief 
moment before a bullet ended his career. 

A “killing” in Deadwood was rather the 
usual than the unusual; yet the slaying of an 
inoffensive ‘tenderfoot” who simply _ pro- 
tested when he discovered that he was being 
robbed was more than the people would stand, 
and there was a general demand that Bad Bill 
and his cronies should be lynched. But Bullock 
counselled moderation. ‘I am the. sheriff, 
boys,” he said. ‘I shall have to protect those 
fellows if any attempt at lynching them is made. 
But I'll arrest them, and you can try them in 
the regular way.” 

Bullock’s quiet manner won the day, and it 
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was agreed that the law should take its ordinary 
course with the murderers. 

But Bill and his two pals had no idea of 
submitting to arrest. “Tell Cap Bullock, if 
he wants us, to come and git us,” they said, 
defiantly, and word was carried over to 
Bullock. 

““We don’t ’low no blamed ‘ tenderfoot’ to 
tell us we cheat,’ the three rascals added. 
“And we don’t ‘low no sheriff to arrest us. 
We won't be arrested, and if Cap Bullock fools 
with us we'll fix him.” 

Again the word was taken over to Bullock 
that Bill and his partners said they would fight 
to the death before they would submit to 
arrest. Nevertheless, it was up to Bullock to 
arrest those three men, or to lose his reputation 
for courage, and practically his life. If he 
showed the white feather for a moment some 
desperado would shoot him while his back was 
turned. It was only as an undefeated marshal 
that he had power over these roughs. 

The murderers knew Bullock would make an 
attempt to capture them, but they did not 
know from which quarter the attempt would 
come. The marshal had so many different 
ways of tackling a fellow that the three miners 
were worried. If it was a straight shooting 
affray they were ready ; but they feared some- 
thing—they knew not what—when Bullock 
started after them. 

Bullock went about his business very deliber- 
ately. He sent word to the three desperadoes 
that they had better come in, surrender them- 
selves, and stand trial—thereby saving the 
trouble of having him come after them. 

But again the trio hurled defiance at the 
marshal and, retreating to their log-cabin, 
barricaded the door, and yelled through the 
window that they were ready for a siege. 

Bullock, however, paid no attention to them. 
He sat in his little office and smoked. Some 
miners, new comers, sniffed and declared that 
Bullock was a coward and was afraid to go 
after the men he wanted. 

But the old-timers, men who had known the 
captain long, knew better, and they also knew 
that “Cap Seth” was working out some 
scheme. 

The marshal’s very quietness had a disturbing 
effect on the “ wanted” men, and during the 
night they evacuated their log-cabin and took 
refuge in an abandoned prospect hole, where 
they thought Bullock would not find them. 
We was afraid he would dynamite us during 
the night,” they told an acquaintance, later, 
They took provisions into the hole with them. 
and there was a little stream of water at the 
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“He did cot even kaow there was going to be s sow wos! 


bottom, so that they were ready for a dis- 
appearance of several days, or even a week, if 
necessary. 

The “ hole” consisted of a shaft some fifteen 
feet deep and a tunnel running into the hill 
from the bottom of the shaft. The tunnel 
was about twenty-five feet long, and because 
of an elbow it was quite impossible for anyone 
to come down the shaft and into the tunnel 
without being exposed every moment of the 
time to the bullets of the desperadoes. 

The three men were observed stealing away 
from their cabin into the old mine, and Bullock 
was informed as to their whereabouts, Then 


he looked down a gun-barrel for one brief moment before a 
bis career.” 


he quietly came out of his little office, walked 
down to the shaft, made a minute examination 
of it, and returned to his office. Before doing 
so, however, he pulled up the old ladder which 
the original prospectors had left in the hole. 
Bad Bill and his partners were thus left without 
means of escape, unless some friend let the 
ladder down again. 

Like so many of the Western mining towns 
at that period, Deadwood had a considerable 
Chinese population, most of whom had come 
direct from the Celestial kingdom. These China 
men had brought with them their own peculiar 
games, musical instruments, and implements of 
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peace and war. Among the latter were a 
number of stink-pots. 

It is impossible for a white man adequately 
to describe a Chinese stink-pot. It is, to say 
the very least, deserving of its rather suggestive 
name, but no one has ever been able to figure 
out just what it does or does not contain. When 
a people who consider an egg in which the bird 
is just beginning to hatch a choice delicacy, or 
who will pay large sums for an egg which has 
been kept in putrid black mud for several 
years to “‘ season” properly, start to make 
something which will smell bad even to their 
own olfactory nerves, they can evolve a thing 
of which a white man cannot have even a faint 
conception. . And that, in short, is a Chinese 
stink-pot. 

The next morning when Bullock came from 
his room he found that a general holiday had 
been declared; every mine had closed down, 
and every miner was in the streets, watching to 
see what “ Cap Seth” was going to do. 

The captain walked down to Ah Say’s opium 
den and started a little talk with that wily old 
Chinese gambler. Ah Say was leader and 
owner of the Chinese colony, and his word was 
law in all the “ joints.” Bullock told the old 
rascal what he wanted, and soon several of the 
younger Chinamen were scouring the under- 
ground passages of the neighbourhood on 
errands for Ah Say. When Bullock came out 
of Ah Say's place he had half-a-dozen stink- 
pots which had been brought from China and 
were in first-class working order. The pots were 
wrapped singly in pieces of paper, and the waiting 
crowds had no idea what Bullock was doing in 
Chinatown. 

The marshal sauntered leisurely down to the 
deserted mine, and half the town followed him 
at a respectable distance. Bullets might fly 
at any minute, and the miners wanted to be 
ready to get to cover without loss of time. 

Bullock didn't say a word when he reached 
the mouth of the shaft, but he produced one 
of the stink-pots, carefully unwrapped it, and 
threw it to the bottom of the hole, where it 
broke on the rocks, its awful-smelling contents 
being scattered over the floor of the hole. 

Another pot quickly followed the first, and 
added its odour to the already horrible stench 
down there. But the gas, being heavier than 
the air, remained in the hole. 

Then the crowd saw what Bullock was up to, 
and they raised a delighted cheer when they 
realized the predicament of Bad Bill and his 
partners. 

Bullock knew that Bill and his men were 
guarding that portion of the hole which could 
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be seen from the tunnel, so he kept out of range 
of their pistols. Edging around as far as he 
dared, he threw a third pot. The aim was good, 
and it went right into the mouth of the tunnel. 
A fourth followed, and both broke as they 
struck the rocky sides. ‘ 

In about half a minute out the rascals came, 
Bad Bill, Curly, and Scar Face simply falling 
over themselves and each other in their efforts 
to get out of that tunnel and into the pure air. 
Bullock and his guns were forgotten in the 
indescribable stench emanating from those 
awful stink-pots. 

But there was no relief. 
was as bad as that in the tunnel. 
ladder was missing ! 

While the gasping, spluttering wretches were 
cursing and shouting for someone to let the 
ladder down another stink-pot came sailing 


The air in the shaft 
And the 


over the rim of the hole and landed fairly in 
their midst, where it broke and added fresh 
horrors to the already sufficiently polluted 
atmosphere. 

Then the trio knew what it meant—Bullock 
was after them and had routed them out of their 
hole. They couldn't get out of the shaft, but 


“In about haf a minute out the rascals came, simply falling over themselves in their 
efforts to get into the pure air.” 
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the stench was so great that they couldn't stay 
in it, either. 

Accordingly, they surrendered unconditionally, 
and, following the directions of the marshal, 
who remained out of sight behind the brink of 
the shaft, tossed their weapons out through the 
mouth of the shaft and begged to be permitted 

to get out themselves 

) as quickly as possible. 

“One at a time there, 

boys,” called Bullock. 

“Tf any man comes 

out of that hole before 

I tell him to, I'll shoot 

his head off as it ap- 

pears over the rim.” 

And Bullock lowered 
the ladder. 

“ Bad Bill first,” he 
called, and Bad Bill, 
with his fingers to his 


nose, rushed up the 
ladder and was quickly 
tied. 


“Now Scar Face,” 
and that worthy ran 
up the ladder, to be 
bound in his tum. 
Curly met the same 
fate. when he came 
up a moment after- 
wards. 

“Next time I send 
for you fellows,” said 
Bullock, quietly, “I 
hope you'll come in 
and give yourselves 
up and save me the 
trouble of coming after 
you.” 

Bullock's arrest of the 
three most desperate 
men in the Black Hills 
without shedding a drop 
of blood was so much 
admired by the miners 
that he had little 
trouble after that, and 
remained marshal as 
long as he wanted the 
position. Everybody 
felt he had received 
well-deserved recogni- 
tion when, early in 1906, 
President Roosevelt 
appointed Bullock 
United States Marshal 
for South Dakota. 


Real-Life Romances of 
the War. 


By MALCOLM SAVAGE TREACHER. 
Illustrated by Thomas Somerfield. 


The Author is a sergeant in a famous regiment, and has been invalided to England after an 


exciting time in the Near East. 


In these unusual articles he sets down a number of little 


stories-- cameos of the Great War—told to him by soldiers during his seven months’ sojourn 


in various hospitals. 
concerned. 


T the 3rd London General Hospital 
recently I was shown two X-ray 
photographs, illustrating what may 
be considered a miracle of modern 
surgery. The first plate depicted 
Private Colcheart’s leg, shattered by Turkish 
gun-fire; the second picture, taken after the 
smashed bone had been welded to a silver plate, 
showed the leg practically as good as ever. 
When I saw Coleheart his thin, pinched face 
glowed with happiness over the skill of the 
surgeon, and for the first time during our 
hospital acquaintance of many months he was 
inclined to talk. 

In Egypt, while the 8th Battalion 

A Modern A.I.F. was under training, the 

Amazon. men worked very hard indeed. 

Marches over the desert: for 
fourteen hours at a stretch were not uncommon. 
When the troops returned at night they were 
too tired for any other relaxation than sleep. 
One evening, however, it was rumoured that 
the fiancée of a corporal in Private Colcheart’s 
platoon had come into Mena Camp. She had 
landed at Sucz from Melbourne the previous 
day and had journeyed direct to Cairo. She 
had been unable to endure the long separation 
from her lover. 

The corporal, obtaining three days’ leave, 
married her. On the second day of the honey- 
moon, however, he was wired for to return 
immediately to Mena. The regiment was pro- 
ceeding to Alexandria to embark for the 
Dardanelles. 

Husband and wife said good-bye, and the 
corporal sai'ed from Egypt with a heavy heart. 
During the voyage out he was sick, lying in his 
bunk the whole time until the ship arrived at 
Anzac. When his men fell in on deck he was 
too ill to make more than a perfunctory examina- 
tion of their kits. From the sergeant, however, 
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The incidents are authenticated by the names and regiments of the men 
“All the stories are related exactly as I heard them,” he writes. 


he learned that two men from a draft had been 
dispatched to the regiment at the last moment 
to complete its war establishment. One of 
them looked curiously familiar, but the corporal 
was too unwell to bother about trifles at that 
moment. 

They were all sent almost at once to the 
trenches, where—unlike the troops in France, 
who often spend no more than four days in 
their burrows—three weeks and even longer 
was the customary time for soldiers to be 
entrenched at a stretch. 

One of the two new hands, a slight little 
fellow named Whiteming, found considerable 
difficulty in fetching up the supplies of water 
for his comrades. He seemed to have no grit 
in him, too, when the bullets were whizzing 
round, and appeared to have neither strength of 
frame nor strength of mind. Coleheart often 
saw him crying softly to himself at night. At 
last, in the early summer of last year, the Turks 
made their great onslaught on our trenches. 
They peppered the ground first with their great 
guns, and charged with fierce Oriental bravery, 
despising death as much as they seemed to 
despise our own preparations for driving them 
off. They came on in droves, and they were 
beaten down in herds, for our quick-firers and 
machine-guns never had a better target. 

At length, when they were almost over our 
trenches, their hearts failed them. They broke 
and turned tail in headlong flight. It was then 
that Coleheart and his companions were ordered 
out to disperse the flying enemy. But the 
Turkish guns had already opened on both friend 
and foe. Within a few yards of the trench 
Coleheart fell, his leg mangled horribly. Now 
it is well known that during a charge soldiers 
must leave their wounded comrades bleeding 
on the ground and await the final decision 
of arms before the injured may be tended. 
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This latter duty is the care of the Red Cross 
men and the stretcher-bearers of a regiment. 

To Coleheart’s surprise, however, he was 
picked up and helped along by one of his comrades 
to a first-line dressing-station. Coleheart saw 
that his companion was Whiteming. 

“You'll get into trouble,” he said, feebly. 
“You’re not supposed to fall out. You'll be 
court-martialled.” 

“T don’t care !”” responded the other, fiercely. 
“My husband’s just been killed. He was 
Corporal ——” 

And before the astonished Coleheart could 
respond, ‘‘Whiteming” had snatched up the 
1fle, which had previously formed a rough 


“To Colehean’s surprise, he was picked up and helped along by one of hip comrades.” 
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splint around Coleheart’s leg, and was dashing 
back to the trenches. 

The surgeons in the dressing-station decided 
to amputate the injured leg, but Coleheart was 
obdurate. He was born with that leg, he said, 
and he would die with it. Patched up, he was 
soon afterwards put on a hospital ship, and 
finally arrived in London. 

“But what became of ‘Whiteming’?” I 
asked, curious to learn the end of the history. 

“ Killed the same day,” responded Coleheart. 
“It never got into the papers. The whole 
business was hushed up.” 

All readers of Sir Walter Scott’s 

The Hermit novels will recollect Old Mortality, 

of Ypres. the itinerant antiquary, whose 

craze it was to clean the moss 

from gravestones and keep their letters and 

effigies in good condition. Private R. 

Walker, of Princess Patricia’s Canadian 

Light Infantry, told me the following 

story concerning a very similar 
character. 

You have probably heard how the 

Canadians have brought the spirit of 
the trapper to the trenches ; of their 
patience in marking down their prey. 
The enemy never know what the 
Canadians will be about next, and for 
a wealth of reasons one imagines that 
to be opposite the Canadian trenches 
in Flanders must be a nerve-racking 
experience. 
The boys from the land of the Maple 
Leaf are particularly 
patient in sapping and 
mining. They burrow 
vertical shafts far under 
the depths at which 
they estimate the Ger- 
mans will countermine ; 
they destroy the 
enemy’s galleries and, 
creating a series of 
craters, occupy them 
and connect them up 
with the nearest 
Canadian trenches. 

In these mining 
operations the Cana- 
dians have obtained a 
good deal of informa- 
tion concerning the 
enemy’s moves from an 
old fellow they call 
“Gravestones.” His 
chief occupation is the 
preservation of the rows 
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Private R. Walker, Princess 
Patricia's Regiment. 


‘of wooden crosses de- 


noting the last resting- 
place of the fallen. 
The old man’s history 
is passing strange. He 
isa Belgian. His daugh- 
ter, prior to the war, 
had taken the veil, but 
when the country was 
invaded the cloisters of 
most of the convents 
and monasteries of 


Belgium were deserted. The men took up 
arms; the women helped in the hospitals. 


“Gravestones ” lived 
at Genappe, in Brabant. 
When his daughter 
joined him, from her 
convent, he took flight 
to Gembroux, hoping to 
reach the French border, 
but the party was inter- 
cepted by the Germans. 
The old man, pretending 
to lose the power of 
articulate speech, was 
set free. Meanwhile the 
daughter, during the 
cross-examination of her 
father, had taken shelter 
in the old church of the 
village. Thither she was 
pursued by some of the 
German soldiers. 

When they entered 
the church the girl was 
hiding by the altar ; but 
in alarm, as the soldiers 
advanced towards her, 
she seized the great gilt 
cross surmounting the 
altar itself andthreatened 
to hurl it down upon the 
first man who approached 
her. 

Thereupon one of the 
sergeants ordered his 
men to open fire upon 
her, as an example to 
certain of the villagers 
who had also taken 
refuge in the building. 
Perhaps the men felt the 
influence of the sacred 
precincts they had vio 
lated; perhaps they 
respected the girl’s 
bravery. Anyway, they 


fired low. The girl was not killed, but fell under 
the altar, both her legs riddled with bullets. 
To-day she is believed to be in hospital at 
Namur, though no accurate information is ob- 
tainable. Meanwhile, her father, once a pros- 
perous fabricant of paper at Genappe, works 
out a slow and terrible scheme of revenge. 
Lovingly he plants flowers and shrubs on the 
graves of those who have helped to defeat the 
Huns, and incidentally he supplies the living 
with information of the utmost value. 


Living among some ruins outside Ypres, the 
bent old fellow is known to all but the 
Canadians as the “Hermit of Ypres.” 


“One of the sergeants ordered his 
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When the Germans first poured 
over France, trenches were dug 
at frequent intervals behind Paris 
and right down towards the great 
seaport of Havre. Later on these earthworks 
were strengthened and completed by the labour 
section of the Army Service Corps. A member 
of the Corps, Private Ronald Barrow, tells the 
following experience in connection with the work 
round Etretat. This village lies in a rock-bound 
valley, at the end of which is an old Gothic 
church named St. Vallery. 

The ruins of this church were at first ordered 
to be destroyed in order to give a clear sweep 
for the guns, but the colonel of Engineers in 
charge decided not to proceed with this demoli- 
tion. Hard by the ruins was a tiny auberge, 


The 
Rivals. 


men to opea fire upon her.” 
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and it was here that Private Barrow encountered 
Chrysale Duigin. 

Barrow had been a school-teacher ; and his 
knowledge of French gave him the opportunity 
of making the young woman’s acquaintance. 
Witty, shrewd, spiteful, she was nevertheless a 
most interesting personage, for she was beautiful, 
possessed means, and was full of little touches of 
wisdom. 

Chrysale had two lovers: one a fisherman, a 
rough, strong fellow, the other a puny little 
conscript, who, in happier days, collected taxes. 
Hervé, the conscript, had been invalided home 
from Verdun, having lost his right arm. Galen, 
the fisherman, was exempt from military service. 
Between the two there was naturally a great 
rivalry. Hervé said much, and did nothing ; 
Galen said nothing, and 
brooded. 

Thus matters stood, 
until one evening Galen 
embarked on an armed 
trawler that had been 
fitted out at the port to 
seek for mines floatirg 
down the Channel 
towards Havre. He had 
become a matelot in the 
French navy. Orc 
mcrning at dawn the 
vessel was struck by a 
mine outside the very 
roads of Etretat. Put- 
ting out, the lifeboat 
saved only one man— 
Galen, the fisherman. 
In rescuing him one 
man was lost overboard. 
That man was Hervé, 
Chrysale’s lover, and 
Galen’s rival in her 
affections. Nothing more 
was seen of him. A 
heavy sea was running, 
and he must have been 
carried away by the tide. 

When Galen was 
brought ashore he was 
still unconscious. On his 
head was a deep wound, 
where he had been struck 
by a boat-hook handled 
by one of the rescuers. 
Taken to his house, 
Galen lay at death’s door for some days, but his 
great physical strength pulled him through. 
They saved his life, but not his reason; his 
brain had become hopelessly deranged, 
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A fortnight later Barrow, who knew the prin- 
cipal actors in the pitiful tale, saw one of the 
crew of the lifeboat. In the meantime, Barrow 
had been employed on the docks at Havre. 

“It’s a sad enough story,” said the fisherman, 
in response to Barrow’s questioning. “It’s a 
pity we ever took young Hervé aboard with us.” 

“But Hervé did his best,” responded Barrow. 
“ He gave his life for Galen.” 

“ He gave his life, sure enough,” grunted the 
fisherman; “but he gave it unconsciously, 
unwillingly. It was Hervé that struck Galen 
the blow with the boathook. Every man of the 
crew saw it was done with purpose.” 

Barrow understood it all. Hervé had struck 
at his rival, and Galen had pulled his man over- 
board to perish. Thus love and jealousy 
flourish just as lustily in war-time as in the piping 
days of peace. ; 

I met Manech Argouarch for the 

The Man second time at Brest some six 

Who years ago. My friend who keeps 
Disappeared. the Civette Nantaise in the Rue 
de Siam—probably the only place 
in Brest where cigars are sold in smokable con- 
dition—has kept me informed from time to time 
concerning interesting items of local history. 
From his letters I have put together the story 
of Manech. When I knew the man he was a 
wild, dissolute fellow, but, like many vagabonds, 
fortune had endowed him with a charming 
mate. Ten years younger than Mancch, she 
was a tiny wisp of a woman. As far as I could 
judge, the pair were happy together in their 
own way. 

When the war had run its course for some 
months Argouarch found his fishing-boat sadly 
short-handed, for the crews of most of the 
fishing-vessels were taken as conscripts. At 
this juncture Eléne, his wife, went aboard, and 
did what she could to help. 

It chanced that one day in the spring of last 
year a gale sprang up suddenly when they were 
a long way out at sea. A terrific sea got up, and 
Manech had to heave-to as best he could, and 
endeavour to ride out the storm. Early in the 
morning the gale broke. The wind moderated 
sensibly, but the swell was still exceedingly 
heavy. Meanwhile the little boat was in a 
sorry plight, with one of the masts down and 
the rigging lying tangled over the deck. 

Soon after nine o’clock in the morning Manech 
saw the periscope of a submarine away on the 
port bow. Emerging from the water, the sinister 
craft drew alongside, and a young German 
lieutenant came aboard. He wanted provisions 
and fresh water. Realizing the futility of 
resistance Manech and the boy Becsalé brought 


up on deck the whole of their available supplies. 
The German, however, was not satisfied. He 
said he would search the craft himself. 

Eléne had been instructed to hide herself in 
the tiny cabin, and when the German climbed 
down the hatchway, thinking he would probably 
seek to do her harm, she took up a big clasp- 
knife from the table and hid it in the folds of 
her dress. The German’s search proved without 
avail, but he was more than interested in 
the pretty Eléne. He seized her hand, and 
attempted to kiss it, but Eléne wrenched herself 
from his grasp, and ina second stood in a corner 
of the cabin, holding the knife to her breast, 
and threatening to plunge it into her bosom if 
he attempted to approach. She was too terri- 
fied to scream. 

Meanwhile Argouarch, who had been aloft 
furling a small storm stay-sail, descended into 
the cabin, wondering what had become of the 
German. When he saw his wife with the knife 
at her breast he hurled himself on the German 
in mad rage. The fight was short and fierce. 
Hearing the scuffle, three German sailors who 
were on deck hurried down, overpowered the 
unfortunate Manech, and bore him, more dead 
than alive, into the submarine. Then one of their 
look-out men reported a vessel away on the lee 
bow, steaming hard towards them. It was a 
French destroyer. Within a few moments the 
submarine submerged again, and speedily dis- 
appeared from sight. 

Eléne came into harbour soon afterwards, a 
French sailor being put aboard to navigate the 
crippled fishing-boat to safety. For days after 
her arrival in Brest there were stories about as 
toan enemy submarine having been sunk by a 
French torpedo craft, but nothing definite is 
known. 

As to the fate of Manech, nothing whatever 
has been heard. But every day Eléne is out 
early upon the highest cliff, peering through the 
sea mist across Brest Roads. Her companions 
are lonely women whose husbands and lovers 
have been swallowed up by the sea. They 
strain their eyes over the watcrs, hoping against 
hope, but their search is always in vain. 

For the dashing exploit next 

Rescue described, Licutenant Pétri, of 
from the — the French Acrial Service, received 
Air. the Military Cross. It was during 

the tragic period when the British 

Naval Division had evacuated Antwerp. Some- 
where near Bruges a large party of cavalry, 
which included the Royal Horse Guards, met 
the fugitives. Above them a French biplane 
hovered. A splinter of shell had killed the 
observer, Licutenant Pétri piloted the machine. 
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“He hurled himself on the German in mad rage.” 


Hard by the town of Eecloo he perceived a 
score of tiny ant-men flecing along the road 
towards Waerschoot. These would have 
attracted Pétri’s attention before had not his 
engine commenced miss-firing. For a time it 
seemed on the point of refusing action altogether; 
but at last he got it going again. 

Tt was then, when the biplane had come quite 
close to the earth, that he became aware of an 
exciting chase beneath. The cape of a woman first 
caught his eve. She was mounted on a horse, 
and was galloping away at breakneck speed 
from half-a-dozen Uhlans, who, with lances 
poised, were pursuing her. Ina flash Pétri had 
manceuvred his machine over the horsemen. 
A lever was pulled, and the roar of an explosion 
right among the Uhlans told of the success of 


his aim. As he descended 
Petri observed that one 
of the soldicrs had 
managed to make good 
his escape. In all 
probability he had 
gone for reinfurcements. 
There was no time to 
lose. The machine 
came to earth near the 
woman, who had dis- 
mounted. 

“You have come to 
make me a prisoner 2?” 
she cried, in- French. 
She was very beautiful, 
with dark curls of 
chestnut hair floating 
in the wind. 

“T have come to take 
you,” answered Pétri, 
touching his cap, ‘ but 
not as a prisoner—as a 
passenger, if mam’selle 
will permit.” 

In horror she pointed to the observer, 
whose head hurg loosely on his breast. 

“Poor Fanchon has been shot,” 
answered the licutenant. Tearing away 
the straps that held the poor fellow 
securely in his seat, Pétri laid him 
reverently on a mound of grass by the 
roadside. 

This was no occasion for ceremony 
Very soon the girl's horse was canterir 
riderless along the road, and the engine 
was roaring again as the plane rose up 
towards the clouds. 

When they had mounted some five 
hundred feet into the air the passenger 
pointed with almost fearful interest at 
another group procecding along the road they 
had just quitted. The Uhlan was returning. 
with probably a score of companions. They 
promptly opencd fire on the machine, but. by 
this time the biplane was out of their reach. 

When Pétri regained the French lines it was 
found that the woman was the bearer of important 
despatches. ‘There is no more to relate, for 
Horace tells us that romance ends with marriage. 
and Pétri was already a married man when our 
story opens. 


Some years ago Henry Lawe joined 
the Royal Navy as a carpenter's 
mate. While on the Australian 
Station he deserted, but was 
arrested, homeward bound, at Malta. Here, 
while waiting fora ship to return him to Australia. 


A Strange 
Meeting. 
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“The roar of an explosion right among the Uhblans told of the success of his aim.” 
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that thecrutches 
he was using 
were hurting 
his arms, she 
purchaseda 
specially c¢om- 
fortable pair for 
him at her own 
expense. ‘These 
she sent to the 
hospital by her 
companion, 
The sequel ? 
Well, you have. 
no doubt, 
guessed it. The 
young lady's 


maid was Lawe’s 
little maid, and 
sothe lovers were 
united again. 


Private H. Lane is the man to the r.ght—The Au hor is seen in the centre. 


he made the acquaintance of a young woman, a 
lady’s companion. A warm friendship quickly 
ensued, which developed into something more 
romantic, and before long there was an “ under- 
standing ’’ between the pair. At this juncture, 
however, a light cruiser bound for the Antipodes 
put into the harbour, and the deserter Lawe 
was sent back to Sydney. 

Life in His Majesty’s ships on the Australian 
Station was quite uncongenial to him, so he de- 
serted for the second time. He worked at his 
old trade in an assumed name, and prospered. 
Meanwhile letters were passing between himself 
and his lady of Malta. Before anything definite 
had bcen settled war broke out, and—a free par- 
don wing granted to all deserters—Lawe joined 
the Australian Army Corps as a private in the 
rsth Battalion. In due course he reached the 
Dardanelles, where he was wounded in the knee. 
By a stroke of good luck the hospital ship on 
which he sailed for home, instead of putting her 
wounded ashore at Alexandria, steamed straight 
through the Mediterranean. Nearing Malta, 
wireless signals were picked up which instructed 
the vessel to land her wounded on the island, as 
it was dangerous for ships to proceed up the 
English Channel on account of drifting mines, 

Private Lawe was put ashore at Malta, and 
Jost no time in endeavouring to get into communi- 
cation with his fair correspondent, She had. 
however, left her situation, and to his grief he 
was unable to trace her whereabouts, 

It happened a few days later that an admi:il’s 
daugh'er visited the hospital and, hearing part 
of Lawe's story, took an interest in him. Finding 


Less fortunate 
is the sequel of 


The Rannou Colbert’s adventure. He 
Tragedy of was a bellringer at Quimper Cathe- 
Rannou = dral before the war. Exempt from 
Colbert. military service, he joined the 
Colonial Infantry, a corps of paid 
professional soldiers, entirely distinct from con- 
scripts. Originally equivalent to our marines, 
these regiments no longer serve aboard ship, but 
garrison the overscas possessions of France, 
The company in which Colbert was serving 
fought by the side of our Ghurkas at the Dar- 
dunelles, There Private J. Threadgold, of the 
7th Royal Fusiliers, made Colbert's acquaintance. 
Our men exchanged some of their bully-beef 
ration with the French against cigarettes, and 
Colbert understood enough English to act as 
interpreter in many small international bargains, 
Colbert’s name is scratched on a silver match- 
box in Threadgold’s possession. 

On the night that Threadgold was wounded 
an attack had been made on our trenches by 
the Turks. The enemy was beaten off. Early 
the next morning a’ party of the Turks crawled 
between our sentries in the Indian lines and slew 
two Ghurkas. Only one of the enemy was 
wounded, and he was taken prisoner, From 
him it was learnt that the attacking -party was 
eighteen strong. That day the Ghurkas became 
Aremendously excited, They sharpened their 
curved knives and talked closely together, 
They were plotting, and it was spread along the 
line from moyth to mouth that an adventure 
was afoot. “Phat same evening after sunset 
exactly eighteen Ghurkas crept from the entrench- 
ments, and they were juined by a man from the 
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Private J. Threadgold, Royal Fusiliers, on left. 


French regiment of Colonial Infantry, Rannou 
Colbert. The party wound their way through 
the scrub towards the Turkish trenches. They 
were gone an hour ; then, chattering and gesti- 
culating in intense joy, they all returned in safety 
except one man. They had killed eighteen 
Turks. The one man missing was Rannou 
Colbert, who had bcen taken prisoner. 

No more was heard of Colbert until some months 
later, when a poignant little history appeared in 
the Matin. It is unknown whether Colbert 
escaped from the Turks, or whether he was an 
exchanged prisoner. During his imprisonment 
he was, for some reason, not allowed to write 
home, and as his name was not furnished by the 
Turkish authorities to the French he was posted 
as missing. 

At Bordeaux, 
Lemnos, he 


whence he arrived from 
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anticipating gleefully the welcome they would 
give him. He sailed on a coasting vessel, one 
of those that bring the red wine from Bor- 
deaux to Brittany. Into the River Odet at 
last they came, and its banks became narrower 
and steeper until Quimper hove in sight, the 
twin towers of St. Corenten showing warm and 
venerable in ihe waning light. His home was in 
the Rue Kéréron, a medieval street of cld man- 
sions. Trembling with excitement, Colbert 
lifted the latch. There was nobody in the pas- 
sage, but from the kitchen he heard the me ry 
laugh of a happy family circle. He recognized 
Babette’s laugh—and another man’s. _ Listenirg. 
he distinguished the latter as that of his friend 
Maurice, a potter who turned lumps of clay into 
Quimper faience. 

It is a sad little story, the rest of it. Her 
husband being given up as dead, Babette, with 
scarcely sufficient money to buy bread for her 
children, had married Maurice. Rannou did 
not chide her ; in the circumstances he considered 
she had done the obvious thing. She was 
broken-hearted and so was he. That night he 
left for Concarneau. He saw that his wife and 
Maurice had sufficient money to live on ; and he, 
a cripple, did not wish to burden her. He deter- 
mined to earn what he could and live his own 
life. 

He managed to secure a berth at Concarneau, 
where he had relations, and was employed on 
the quays, checking the giant mackerel unloaded 
from the tunny-boats. Some time later, hearing 
that Maurice had fallen out of work, Ranncu 
sent to his old home as much as he could spare 
from his scanty earnings. Truly the ways of 


men are passing strange! One day, perhaps, 
Maurice will die; and Rannou will return to 
Quimper and to the Babette who loves him still. 


landed — without 
money, and con- 
sequently could 
not telegraph to 
his wife. During 
the whole of the 
journey to 
Quimper, ho w- 
ever, ue relished 
keenly the 
thought of the 
pleasure he 
would see on her 
face when she saw 
him. Of his two 
children, t 0 0, 
he thought, 


‘The picturesque old town of Quimper, fo eiiiea ana Colery returned to find that his wife believed 


again. 


A YEAR 
IN 
ARCTIC 
SIBERIA. 


By 
M. A. CZAPLICKA, 
FERAL 


The Authoress is a well- 
known Polish lady, and 
here describes the ex- 
periences that befell her 
during a twelve months’ 
sojourn in the little-known 
regions of far-northern 
Siberia. She went into 
these Arctic solitudes at 
the head of a scientific 
expedition which had for 


A Yenisei-Onyak, & member of a fast-vanishing tibe. 


its object the study of the manners and customs of the Yenisei tribes, who live very curious and 


interesting lives. 


During their travels the party covered a distance of over six thousand miles, much 


of it—especially in the lake region between the Yenisei and the Lena—through country that had 
never previously been explored. Miss Czaplicka saw many strange sights and took a large number 
of striking photographs showing phases of life among the nomade of the Siberian wilds. 


Til. 


HE darkness of midwinter, as I have 
j said, puts a stop to the ordinary 
activities of native life. It is only 
then, on the other hand, that people 
have time for the long journeys 
necessary in paying visits to friends and rela- 
tions ; it is, in fact, the “ season” in the social 
world of the Arctic. The gathering together of 
an unusually large number of people—some forty 
or fifty families—at Lake Chirinda, for the 
holding of the munyak, or “ parliament,’ made 
the little temporary settlement of shums and log- 
shanties the scene of much guiety and liveliness. 
The people were constantly in each other’s 
tents—when they were not in ours—drinking 
tea and exchanging tundra gossip. The snow- 
covered ice of the lake was their football ground 
und dancing floor. Maasyuk, the Tungus 
rational game—perhaps borrowed from the 
Vob xxxvii,—15, 


Yakut—is extraordinarily like a rather rough- 
and-tumble fom of ‘‘soecer”’; their ring- 
dances last or hours on end, to the accompani- 
ment of a sort of interminable chanty with a 
vigorously-shouted, unmeaning refrain, “ Herko 
—hatko | 

‘This is the time for the arranging of marriages. 
While we were at Lake Chirinda several matches 
were fixed up, in one of which our friend Piroi 
played the part of matchmaker, or go-between, 
an ntial figure in the preliminaries to all 
Marriages in Arctic Siberia. 

The suitor accompanied the prince to the 
tent of the girl's parents, but remained outside. 
The matchmaker entered, and bluntly asked 
the father, “ Will you give the girl?” “ My 
mind is not on this matter,” replied the father, 
diplomatically. ‘ But- our mind is on the 
matter,” retorted Pirvi, and casually produced 
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several foxskins. The offering of gifts, by the 
way, is always an essential preliminary to the 
formal discussion of a match. If the presents 
are not accepted, it means that the girl's father 
does not intend to give his daughter to the 
suitor, and the matchmaker takes his leave. 
In this case the foxskins were accepted, and the 
father, turning to the girl, asked whether she 
would marry the young man. She expressed 
het willingness, whereupon her father said to 
the prince, “‘ What shall we do? We will give 
her.” Her refusal would have been the signal 
for the return of the gifts and the departure of 
the go-between. 

Piroi then went out and brought in_ his 
principal. “How much kalim (amount paid 
for a bride) do you want ? ” he asked the father. 

“Threc hundred reindeer.” 

“Surely you will take fewer?” 

“ We will say two hundred.” 

This proving satisfactory, the matchmaker 
left the tent with the suitor to report to the 
latter’s father. 

A matchmaker is always someone whose years 
and experience cause him to be considered a 
responsible person. Following the preliminaries 
described above, whieh are typical of the usual 
procedure in such cases, after an interval of a 
day or two the matchmaker’ accompanies the 
girl’s father on a visit tu the parents of the 
suitor, to finally settle the question of the kalim. 
The payment in full of the. kalim is not always 
required before the marriage. On a date fixed 
by the consent «of all parties a feast is held in 
the chum of the bride’s parents. There is 
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dancing, and—if the guests are numerous 
enough—-the men play games of maasyuk, for 
which not fewer than ten men to a side are 
required. After three days the bride mounts 
a reindeer and rides to the chum of the bride- 
groom’s parents. Her mount is led three times 
around the tent, after which the matchmaker 
conducts her into the chum, where she seats her- 
self humbly near the entrance. The bridegroom 
then rises from his seat at the left side of the 
fire, and leads her to her proper place beside him, 
where they sit during the feast which follows. 

Towards the end of January the sun had 
begun to show itself above the horizon for an 
hour or two duiing the twenty-four, and by 
the time of the meeting of the munyak, in the 
middle of February, the hours of daylight had 
lengthened considerably. Seen in the sunlight, 
the faces cf the Tungus appeared to have grown x 
pale, almost white, during the long weeks of 
darkness. Everyone seemed somehow to have 
aged, grown haggard and wan. But a very few 
hours of exposure to the sun in the white glare 
from the snow changed all that, and complexions 
soon deepened to their normal healthy tan. 

The Tungus are not much given to formal 
communal celebrations of any kind; among 
them the reappearance of the sun is only marked 
by the resumption of their normal hunting 
pursuits, which involves a return to the nomadic 
life. Among more northern peoples, however, 
the sun’s return is celebrated by regular festivals, 
of which the sun-festival of the Avamsk Samoyed 
is a typical example. 

This is held every second year, and lasts for 
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nine days preceding and follow- 
ing the appearance of the sun. 
A tadibey (witch-doctor) gives a 
performance every day from the 
beginning to the end of the fes- 
tival. On the sixth day the sun 
appears. 

The ftadibey weaves his spells 
in a “clean” tent made of the 
skins of dark-coloured fawns of 
the reindeer. The skins must be 
freshly prepared, and the tent 
must not be used for any purpose 
but the mystic rites. The skins 
of several sacrificial reindeer 
hang from poles placed at certain 
fixed points inside and out, and 
before the witch-doctor begins 
his performance, two dogs, one 


AT “shaman,” or witch-doctor—These gentry go through 
ungus ow 0 some 
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These reindeer are part of the “kalim,” or purchase-price 
of a Tungus bride. 


black, the other white, must be strangled 
as sacrifices to the fadiblsey (the witch- 
doctor’s familiars). After this, for several 
hours every day, he performs feats of 
divination, prophecy, and healing, work- 
ing himself into an ecstasy in a mad 
dance, accompanied by a furious beating 
of his big oval tambourine, made fof rein- 
deer hide stretched on a wooden frame. 
On the sixth, seventh, and eighth days 
the young men and women dance the 
umkulok. The dancers wear a_ special 
dress, a coat and cap made of many small 
pieces of fur sewed together. On the day 
before the festival the girls are brought 
to the spot on the sledges of the young 
men who are to be their partners. For 
this occasion the strict rule which forbids 
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A typical bit of trail on the edge of a forest. 


a woman to ride on a 
man’s sledge is in abey- 
ance. At the close of 
the festival the girls are 
taken home in the same 
way. In the dance, each 
partner in a ‘couple, in- 
stead of holding the 
other’s hands, grasps in 
either hand a short 
stick, which is held at 
the same time by the 
other partner. They 
shuffle slowly along 
sideways—perhaps fifty 
couples, one behind 
another, moving in a 
circle. After the last 
round for the day, each 
girl must comb the hair 
of the man with whom 
she has been dancing. 
The witch-doctor takes 
part in the dance, having 
discarded the long iron 
chain which usually 


forms a-part’of his costume,’and 
by which some one or other. of 
those present at the performance 
in the “clean” tent holds him 
while he is conversing with the 
spirits, lest the latter should carry 
him away. 

_ On the last day of the festival 
the witch-doctor climbs up a pole 
which stands in. the middle of 
the “clean” tent and puts his 
head out through the smoke-hole 
at the top. While he is climb- 
ing some of the men present 
“boost” him up, and others 
hold the safety-chain which 
dangles behind him, for now he 
is in very great danger of being 
carried off by the spirits. Arrived 
at the top of the pole, the shaman 
looks round over the snowy land 
to see what diseases will visit the 
people, and what the prospects 
are for good hunting. Then he 
descends, and while the assembled 
men hold their pipes by the 


Sibiriaks in Yurak winter costume, Se 


bowls, the stems pointing upwards, he makes 
known what he has seen. Then, sprawling face 
downwards on the floor, he wriggles and squirms, 
making movements with his limbs as if swimming. 
This is in token of his distress that his yaul 
(spirit-protector) has now, departed from him. 

As soon as the munyak was over we continued 
our journey, which took us to the confines of 
Yakut territory on Lake Yessei. Most of the 
tents we visited in the last two hundred versts 
or so before reachirg the lake were occupied by 
Yakut, who are gradually displacing and absorb- 
ing the Tungus on this eastward fringe of their 
territory. 

Yessei was our “ farthest east.” We were now 
some fifteen hundred versts inland from the 
Yenisei, and would have to travel’ fast to get 
back to the river before the spring thaws made 
the route impassable, unless we wished to remain 
in the tundra until the next winter. Already 
the sunshine was continuous and powerful 
enough to make the ice unsafe on some of the 
smaller streams, and in the shallows and rapids 
of larger ones. Although the cold was on most 
days less severe than on the outward journey, 
the spring blizzards—the dreaded purga—made 
travelling difficult and dangerous, for even the 
most skilful and experienced Tungus driver is 
liable to go far astray if overtaken by a purga. 
However, we were seldom lost for more than a 
few hours, and by making shorter halts were 
enabled to complete the journey back to Turuk- 
hansk before the winter had finally loosed its 
grip on the marshes and streams. 

On our way we stopped for two days in the 
tent of a Yoldagir friend, whose father, Chyul- 
dugul by name, is an ex-shaman and the oldest 
inhabitant of the Limpiisk “dra. The old man 
was astonishingly clear-witted, and talked most 
interestingly of Tungus life and customs. His 
account of the origin of an epidemic of small- 
pox on the river about forty years ago, which 
spread into the tundra, is an illuminating com- 
ment on native points of view. It is, of course, 
the Europeans who spread this and similar 
diseases among the natives; but in the mind 
of the ex-shaman such a catastrophic evil 
could only be conceived of as induced by 
spirits in the service of a Tungus wizard. 
This was the famous Langa Hukachar, grand- 
father of my companion, Michikha. 

“ Langa,” said Chyuldugul, “ went to Turuk- 
hansk in the smallpox year. It was he who 
brought the smallpox to the Russians, for this 
disease was one of his spirit-companions. After 
Langa left Turukhansk, the father of Pyecla 
Udigir went therg and saw the Russians dying like 
sick reindeer. Old Pyeela was returning to the 
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tundra when, at the River Tembentsyi, he, too, 
fell ill. He sent his daughter Allek to Langa, 
whose irgish (sledge-train) they had passed on 
the way, to ask for help. At the same time, 
Langa, knowing by his spirits that Pyeela had 
sent for him, sent his wife to tell Allek and the 
other Avankil (Tungus) not to come near him, 
for it was in him that the danger lay. They did 
not listen to her, and many came to Langa and 
died. Allek died by a little river which runs into 
the Tembentsyi (a tributary of the Tunguska). 
Itis called Allek after her. After her death Langa 
went and saved Pyeela, although the smuall- 
pox had alr eady eaten him in half. He found 
me lying in another place, and saved my life 
also. Then Langa, when he saw that people 
would keep coming to him and dying, sent the 
bird (smallpox) away to the north. And so 
smallpox came to the Dolgan and the Samoyed.” 
When we got to Turukhansk after our three- 
thousand-verst journey the Tunguska and the 
Yenisei were still ice-bound. But the days—it 
was now April—were already some eighteen 
hours long, and within a short time the gullies 
that furrow the high right bank of the river were 
sending down torrents that flooded the thick 
river-ice. Then the Tunguska “‘ moved,” and 
the villagers were soon able to enjoy their 
favourite sport of mounting an ice-floe above the 
village, and riding it down to where the floes 
pile up against the sti] solid ice of the Yenisei. 
The only other form of sport—except gorodkt, 
a kind of out-of-door ninepins—to which the 
Siberian peasant in the north appears to be 
addicted is one that is connected with the fort- 
nightly festival of the banya, or bath. The 
bath-house is a small log-hut with a heavy door 
lined with felt or skins, overlapping the sides, 
so that when it has been slammed shut not the 
minutest current of air can creep into the dun- 
geon. Half of one wall is formed by a gigantic 
stove built of bricks or stone, in which a fiery 
furnace is heated. Built on to the wall of this 
stove inside the bath-house is an angex of masonry 
containing a big barrel full of water which boils 
from the heat of the stones surrounding it. Half 
of the interior of the banya is occupied by a raised 
wooden platform, on which you sit and pour over 
yourself water which you dip up into a tin basin 
from the cistern, and temper to an endurable 
heat by additions from a barrel of (originally) 
cold water which stands in a corner. If you 
have not yet quite achieved suffocation, you may 
now complete that process by dashing basinfuls 
of water into an oven whose open door gapes 
blackly at you as you sit sweating on the dais. 
In the clouds of steam which the oven then 
belches forth, you may sit and gasp and sweat 
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again, until, if you are still conscious, you feel 
your way to the door of the anteroom, claw it 
open, and, tottering to the bench on which you 
laid your clothes several awful minutes ago, 
fall in a limp heap on to its blessedly cool surface. 

This, however, is simply the normal routine 
of a visit to the banya. The form of winter- 
sport I have alluded to consists in rushing naked 
out of the bath-house—after sweltering there for 
several minutes—throwing yourself bodily into 
a snow-drift, and rolling about in it ; then racing 
back into the banya, slamming the door, and 
steaming yourself before the oven by the method 
indicated in the last paragraph. This diversion 
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is repeated several times, until the next party of 
bathers arrive and threaten to keep the door of 
the bath-house fastened against you unless you 
stop your skylarking and let other people have 
a chance. Then you go in, flagellate your- 
self with a bunch of twigs to stimulate circu- 
lation, get into your clothes without drying, and 
go home to have a cup of tea—if you are a 
Siberian peasant, that is; otherwise, you will 
be carried home to die of pneumonia. 

There are a few Yenisei-Ostyak to be met 
with near Turukhansk. Some of them, indeed, 
live in their tents, more or less permanently, on 
the outskirts of the village. This vanishing 
tribe were formerly the 
most. warlike people on 
the middle and lower 
Yenisei, and kept the 
Cossacks at bay for more 
than a generation. They 
are probably of the same 
stock as the but recently 
extinct Arine and Kotte 
the last remnants of the 
once powerful Chud 
nation of the southern 
Yenisei basin. They have 
suffered more from con- 
tact with European 
culture than any of the 
other tribes of the lower 
Yenisei, and their degene- 
ration has been hastened 
by the dying-off of their 
reindeer through epi- 
demics of anthrax. 
Almost the only remain- 
ing evidence of their 
former superiority over 
neighbouring tribesis seen 
in their universally- 
recognized mastery in 
the art of making the 
compound bows which 
are the model for all 
bows of this description 
used between the lower 
Ob and the Vilui, the 
chief western tributary of 
the Lena. Indeed, there 
is still a considerable 
trade in this article with 
the Yurak, who live north 
of the Yenisei - Ostyak, 
on the same side of the 
Yenisei, the western. 
The bow is a_ beautiful 
weapon, built on most 
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Cliffs on the Yenisei below 


graceful lines, and its manufacture requires 
great skill and patience. 

It was getting on towards the end of May before 
the ice left the river above Turukhansk clear 
enough to allow of the resumption of traffic by 
steamer. We took passage on the first boat to 
arrive, the little Otyets,a sort of pocket-edition 
of the Oryol. She has a permanent list to 
starboard, which, however, did not scem to affect 
her speed. She made as good time against 
stream as the Oryol had done with it, and landed 
us at Yeniseisk, three hundred and ninety versts 
north of Krasnoyarsk, within ten days of our 
leaving Turukhansk. At Yeniscisk, a town of 
about twelve thousand inhabitants, we were 
rather more than half-way through the ‘aiga— 
the vast forest belt twelve hundred miles wide 
that stretches right across Siberia, from the 
Urals to the Pacific, between the tundra of the 
far north and the steppe country of the south. 
At the mouth of the Sim, a small tributary of the 
Yenisei, which comes in about half-way between 
Turukhansk and Yeniseisk, we saw huge rafts 
of logs of Siberian cedar, which had been floated 
down with the spring floods to be towed north 
to meet the Kara Sea steamers at the Nasonovski 
Islands, and to be carried to England. 

After a few days’ enforced stay at Yeniseisk, 
where we found some interned Germans, we 
boarded the Nrkolai,a fairly large boat belonging 
to the Yenisei Navigation Company, for the 
arrival of which we had been waiting, and in 
four days more found ourselves at Krasnoyarsk, 
which we had left for the north almost exactly 
a year before. 

Here, on a high hill above the river, just out- 
side the town, is a village of wooden buildings in 
which were lodged several thousands of Austrian 


rasnoyarsk, 


and German prisoners of war. Men and officers 
in the uniforms of the medical corps were often 
seen in the streets; other prisoners were not 
allowed to come into the town. Krasnoyars 
a military depot, where men of the Siberian 
regiments, and also from Russia itself, are sent 
for training before being dispatched to the 
Front. 

Already above Yeniseisk we had scen in 
clearings in the forest along the banks an agri- 
cultural settlement here and there. Thee grow 
more frequent as one approaches the steppe 
country. On the borders of this, and in the 
steppes themselves, right to the confines of 
Mongolia, an increasing quantity of corn land 
is brought under cultivation every ycar. With 
the abolition of the mir, or communal system 
of cultivating the farm lands, as more of the 
peasants take up individual holdings, and with 
the encouragement of scientific methods of 
cultivation, Southern Siberia should take its 
rightful place among the great granaries of the 
world. : 

On the way to Minusinsk, three days’ 
journey by steamer up the river from Krasno- 
yarsk, we passed a large number of rafts, laden 
with farm products of ‘various kinds, including 
whole families of fat and rosy pigs. destined for 
the Krasnoyarsk market and for export farther 
west. The owners of the rafts sell the timber 
along with their other wares, and return to their 
farms by steamer. This method of transport 
saves the freight charges on the river steamers, 
and in addition provides an enjoyable outing. 

Minusinsk is a fair-sized village on the right 
bank of the Yenisei, ‘n the steppe of the same 
name. It is an important market for corn and 
hemp, and—what was more to our purpose— 
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contains a museum with a ‘arger collection than 
van be seen anywhere else of archeological and 
other ethnographic material illustrating the 
prehistoric as well as the modern life of the 
aborigines of the Yenisei valley. It is  par- 
ticularly rich in relics of the stone and copper 
ayes taken from the kurgam, or burial mounds, 
of the Minusinsk and Abakan steppes ; in repro- 
ductions of the pictographs carved on the faces 
of the cliffs that hem in the Yenisei between 
Krasnoyarsk and Minusinsk; in Chud stone 
monuments ; and in all the paraphernalia— 
costumes, drums, symbolic metal and wooden 
fizures—of the witch-doctors from the Arctic to 
the Altai. 

Regular navigation of the Yenisei ceases at 
Minusinsk, and a little tug took us some hours’ 


journey nearer to the Sayan Mountains, which 
form the southern boundary of Sibera in this 
region. We went to the Abakan steppe, where 
live the Kachin and Sagai ‘‘ Tartars,’ the 
descendants, according to some authorities, of 
the prehistoric people who built the kurgan. 
Here we had the opportunity of completing our 
experience of all the modes of travel practised 
in the Yenisei valley. Packed into tarantasses 
—great wicker baskets on wheels, without seats 
and without springs—we were driven behind 
swift, half-wild steppe horses from wus (village) 
to ulus of the picturesque Tartar folk. 

Like other Siberian peoples—the Buryat of 
the Baikal region and the Tungus on the Amur 
—-who have partially or wholly abandoned their 
nomadic habits, these so-called Minusinsk 
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of archeological relics, 
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Tartars have intermarried largely with the 
Russian peasant settlers, though they continue 
to live chiefly in their own separate villages. 
Their octagonal wooden yurta, with its pointed 
roof, is an obvious adaptation to the conditions 
of a more settled manner of life of the similarly- 
shaped tents of skin or felt which are still used 
by the horse nomads of these steppes. Whether 
Mohammedans or Orthodox Christians, they 
continue to practise many cf the observances 
which characterize all forms of primitive religion 
in Siberia. 

Whole tracts of the Abukan steppe are thickly 
dotted with the round barrows, ofven surrounded 
by stone circles, in which the ancient inhabitants 
of this southern region interred their dead. 
These kurgani are veritable treasure-hcuses of 
archeological relics, but though numerous exca- 
vations have enriched the Minusinsk Mu:cum and 
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In rear is seen one of their octagonal hous.s, known as a 


are usually marked out with stones. 


the museums of Moscow and Petregiad with 
Tich collections, a systematic attempt to recen- 
struct the history of the region has not yet 
been made. The copper mines cf the Minusinsk 
and Abakan steppes, wl.ich are now in Russian 
hands, were worked ages ago by the prehistcric 
inhabitants of the country. 

To pass from north to south alorg the Yenisei 
is to sce unfolded in panorama, as it were, the 
varied and inexhaustible riches of Asiatic 
Russia. The valuable fisheries and the graphite 
mines of the north, the timber and the gold of 
the targa, the fertile corn lands north and south 
of Krasnoyarsk, all point to resources as yet 
almost unexploited, which crly need capital 
and energy for their development. When that 
development comes it will make Siberia what 
not a few well-informed observers main‘ain it 
to be already—" the country of the future.” 


BAITING THE 
BOCHE. 


By F. W. MARTINDALE. 
Iilustrated by Irred Buchanan. 


The people of Brussels have always been noted for a very pretty turn of wit. 
not even his best friends have ever accused the German of possessing a sense of humour. 


On the other hand, 
With 


the “ Boches”’ in possession of Brussels, it is easy to forecast that the Bruxellois would find 


them fair game. 


This amusing article shows how the citizens have “ got their own back" on 


the invaders. 


(one ever suspected the German 
mind of possessing a sense of humour. 
But that it should prove such easy 
—and = fair—game as ‘Teutonic 
behaviour in the course of the war 

has shown it to be is more than the most 
maliciously satirical could ever have hoped. In 
turn, and according to their several tempera- 
ments, the Allied nations have indulged their 
wit at the expense of the Boche. The British 
have guyed him with an almost affectionate 

contempt ; the French have scarified him with 

a wholly contemptuous hatred, and the rest 

have all scored off him in turn. 

But it has been left to the Belgians, and 
more particularly the citizens of Brussels, to 
elevate the pleasing pastime of Boche-baiting 
into a fine art. The heaviest harness has its 
weak joints, and the comedies enacted during 
the German occupation of the Belgian capital 
have shown that even the mailed fist is not 
proof against the penetrating shafts of ridicule 
and wit. 

For a contest of wit versus mere force the 
Bruxellois were well equipped. They have long 
enjoyed a reputation for a wit peculiarly their 
own, a blend of English levity and) French 
irony, and they have had the advantage of 
a tim who positively, as the phrase goes, 
“asks for it.’ Moreover, a brilliant: lead was 
set them. ‘The exploits of M. Max, the dauntless 
Burgomaster of Brussels, will live long in’ the 
annals of the war, for his courageous wit well 
matched the spirit of the troops which at Liége 
dared to confront and dispute the passage of 
the German legions. 

When the Germans marched into the un- 
defended city, doing their utmost to make their 
entry as humiliating as possible to the  in- 
habitants, M. Max went to mect their commander 
as calmly as though he were paying an ordinary 
official call, The Prussian general informed him 


that he would be held responsible for the good 
behaviour of the citizens and their instant 
obedience to every order of the conquerors. 
The Burgomaster knew very well what that 
meant—that he would be shot out of hand. a 
other mayors had been, if anyone dared to lift 
a finger against the Germans. But he received 
the news with a smiling face, and assured the 
commandant that all necessary steps had already 
been taken for the maintenance of public order. 
Then he went back to his office, showing a courage 
and calmness in a most difficult situation that 
delighted his fellow-countrymen, and even  in- 
voked the grudging admiration of the enemy. 
Some of the stories told con- 


The Pen cerning the worthy magistrate’s 
and the prowess are probably fiction, but 


Pistol. others rest upon good founda- 
tion. For instance, when M. Max 
was summoned to confer with the German 
commander, the latter ostentatiously laid his 
revolver on the table— just one of those charac- 
teristic little actions that have made the invaders 
so cordially hated everywhere. It said. 
plain spoken words, “’ Remember that the 
powers of life and death are in my hands, and 
that I have got force at my bac Some men 


* would have lost their nerve in such circumstances, 


but the Burgomaster was made of different stuff. 
Without a moment's hesitation, M. Max took 
his fountain pen from his pocket and, with 
a humorously emphatic gesture, banged it down 
upon the table opposite the revolver. Was it 
a sort of hint. one wonders, that ‘the pen is 
mightier than the sword ’—that the soldier's 
reign would bea brief one ?- Anyway, it evidently 
impressed the Prussian, as did the Burgomaster’s 
conduct throughout the conference, for at the 
close of the meeting the general patronizingly 
congratulated M. Max on his conduct of the 
discussion and graciously offered to shake hands 
with him. But the Burgomaster was no more 


“The pea is mightier than the sword.” 


susceptible to soft words than to threats. He 
remembered how German officers had deliber- 
a‘ely ridden their horses through the city’s 
flower-beds and roughly jostled women and 
children off the sidewalks. “‘ Excuse me,” he 
said, firmly, “ but we are enemics.” 

A little later there came another sharp passage 
of arms. The new governor of the city sent for 
M. Max and informed him curtly that, on 
account of the stubborn resistance Belgium had 
offered, the capital would have to pay the 
staggering fine of eight million pounds! How 
long would it take the Burgomaster to produce 
the money ? 

M. Max looked at him with a smile. 

“You are a little too late, general,” he said. 
“« All the funds of the city were sent to Antwerp 
some time ago, and we have not a penny in 
our coffers.” 

That was check number one to 


The Battle the governor, but another was 
of the to follow. The good folk of 
Posters. = Brussels, the Germans noted, 

were showing altogether too 


much spirit. They were saying among them- 
selves that the French would soon put the 
Germans in their places. So the governor pla- 
carded the town with a notice informing the 
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inhabitants that France had left the Belgians 
to their fate ; she had all she could do to look 
after herself, and would trouble no further about 
her little ally. ‘This specious story might have 
had the designed effect but for M. Max. Paying 
no heed to the possible consequences to himself, 
he immediately had another notice, bearing his 
own signature, pasted underneath the governor’s 
poster. It was short and very much to the 
point. It stated that the German statement 
was an out-and-out lie to which no attention 
should be paid. What the governor said when Le 
heard of this swift counter-stroke may be left 
to the imagination. What he did was weak 
enough. He simply issued another notice saying 
that in future no proclamations were to be 
posted up without his sanction. 
For a few days M. Max was left 
A Lesson in peace ; then he had another 
in Manners. little tussle with the enemy. 
Because a clerk at the town hall 
refused to accept a requisition order which was 
not properly filled up, a blustering German 
officer forced his way into the Burgomaster’s 
room with a cigar in his mouth. 

M. Max looked at him coldly. 

“Sir,” he said, “you are the first person to 
walk into my rooms without being properly 
announced.” 

The Prussian began to bully and threaten, 


"* Sin’ he said. ‘you are the first reron to walk into my rooms 
without being properly announced. 
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but without heeding him M. Max sent one of 
his staff to fetch the intruder’s superior officer, 
General von Arnim. ‘The general came, heard 
of his subordinate’s rudeness, and sentenced him 
on the spot to cleven days’ arrest. ‘Then he turned 
to M. Max. 

“Now, sir,” he said, “ the conversation can 
continue.” 

“ Pardon, general,” replied the Burgomaster, 
“it can now commence.” 

Throughout their dealings with the people of 
Brussels the Germans have found themselves 
time and again outwitted. Scarce a prohibition 
has been framed which has not been countered 
on the instant by some brilliant e 
rendered it not merely null and void, but 
ridiculous as well. ‘“ Verboten,” that fetish of 
the docile German mind, succeeds only in 
stimulating the inventiveness of the witty 
Bruxellois. 


Exception was taken, for 
The Uses example,- to the wording of 
of Oil. certain proclamations by the 
Burgomaster which had been 
put up on the walls in various parts of the city, 
and the German authorities ordered that sheets 
of white paper be pasted over them. ‘The order 
was duly carried out. Ere nightfall blameless 
blank sheets marked the spots where the sup- 
pressed placards had previously figured. Next 
morning the sheets were still there, blank as 
before, but hardly blameless. An oily sponge 
had rendered them transparent during the 
night, and the censored proclamations under- 
neath were plainly visible for all who chose— 
and there were many—to pause and ostenta- 
tiously read. 

Again, the wearing of the Belgian national 
colours is forbidden. So be it. Rosettes of red, 
black, and yellow ribbon are discarded ; not a 
favour adozns the decorous civilian buttonhole. 
But soon a new fashion in attire appears upon 
the boulevards. A dandy is observed handsomely 
indeed strikingly, apparelled in yellow trousers, 
red vest, and black coat. ‘The mode quickly 
becomes popular, and soon it’ might almost 
be said that for the patriotic Bruxellois “* motley’s 
the only wear.” ‘That the motley in this case 
should comprise the Belgian national colours is 
a coincidence which any wearer of it, one may 
be sure, would be astonished to discover. 

When last year the anniversary 

The “Scrap of that fateful fourth of August 

of Paper.” came round, the Germans in 

Brussels, guilty of conscience, 
sought to anticipate by prohibition all public 
reminiscence of the date. Their feelings may be 
imagined when, on the morning of that significant 


anniversary, they were greeted by the sight of 
a carelessly torn “scrap of paper” thrust 
negligently through the buttonhole of every 
Bruxcllois. To irame an edict that would 
render verboten such subtle demonstrations as 
this would tax even the ‘Teuton’s encyclopedic 
diligence. 

A scrap of paper is not the only strane 
but meaning device which has adorned the 
citizen's buttonhole in Brussels. On the day when 
Italy joined the Allies, the Germans, in anticipa- 
tion of that long-expected event, had of their 
wisdum forbidden any display of the Italian 
colours or flag. None appeared, but from out 
of those resourceful buttonholes peeped neat 
rosettes and sprigs of macaroni. 

If presently we learn that by order of the 
All-Highest every buttonhole in Brussels is sewn 
up, it will hardly be matter for surprise. It 
would be a characteristic step. 

Those ribbun favours have proved prickly 
thorns to the Germans. They seem to act upon 
the Prussian mind as a red rag upon the bull. 
and like the rag, when in the deft hands of 
a skilled torero, they frequently lure the victim 
to his own undoing. It happened once, soon after 
the display of national colours had been  pro- 
hibited, that a Prussian officer, entering a Brussels 
tramcar, found himself seated opposite a Belgian 
lady upon whose coat the forbidden red, black, 
and yellow ribbons were flauntingly displayed. 
It is the custom of many Belgian ladies, on find- 
ing themselves in a public vehicle with a German 
officer, to quit their seats and stand on the 
conductor’s platform outside. Ruffled, perhaps. 
by the omission of this somewhat pointed 
tribute to his presence, the intruder leaned 
forward and requested the removal of the 
offending colours. The suggestion was greeted 
by a stony stare, the demand which followed 
it by an expressive and provocative shrug of 
the shoulders. 

“ Tf you will not take off those colours, madam, 
I shall remove them myself.” 

This menace eliciting no response, the Prussian 
officer stretched forth a Prussian fist and made 
a Prussian grab. The favour came away in his 
clutch, but that was not the end of it. Within 
his fair antagonist's dress ample lengths of ribbon 
were concealed, and the more the discomfited 
oflicer pulled the more streamers of red. black, 
and yellow reeled forth. It was a case literally 
of getting more than he bargained for, and the 
charming murmur of thanks which he received 
when, in sheer desperation, he dropped the 
tangle of ribbon on the floor and made hastily 
for the door must have gratified that Prussian 
exceedingly. 


“The more the discomfited officer pulled the more streamers of 
ted, black, and yellow reeled forth.” 


Practical joking has become 


The popular in Brussels since the 
Mysterious German occupation.‘ Every- 
Motor. body’s doing it ’- amongst the 


Bruxellois, that is. A prohibition 
was lately placed upon the use of motor-cars by 
the civil population, and orders were issued for 
the enforcement of dire penalties in cases of 
disobedience. One afternoon a couple of German 
officers were seated in a café discussing mugs 
of beer with that portentous solemnity which 
the Teutonic mind finds proper to such an occa- 
sion, when a loud ‘“‘ Honk, honk !”” the unmis- 
takable blast of a motor-horn, was heard in the 
strect outside. Forth dashed the officers, indig- 
nant at this flagrant transgression of orders, but 
when they reached the pavement no car was 
there. None was even in sight upon the whole 
length of the boulevard, though the sound of 
the horn had been close at hand. Crestfallen, 
the representatives of law and order—Prussian 
style—returned to their bcer-mugs, but were 
hardly seated when again the loud ‘‘ Honk, 
honk!” fell upon their ears, and again they 
dashed into the street, with the same result. 
Convinced that some impudent guttersnipe must 
be playing a trick, they questioned the nearest 
sentry. But the latter had scen neither car nor 
urchin ; he had not even heard the mysterious 
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sound, he averred, and the baffled officers began 
almost to doubt their ears. But the smile on 
the face of the Belgian proprietor of the café 
was suspicious. 

Fresh mugs of beer were requisitioned, but 
the very first ‘‘ Prosit ” was interrupted by the 
malevolent “ Honk, honk !”’ With froth-flecked 
lips that gave them an aspect admirably suited 
to their mood, the enraged officers set down their 
mugs with a bang and once more strode forth in 
quest of the miscreant. Once more a perfectly 
empty strect met their gaze. But even as they 
scowled abroad, a mocking ‘ Honk, honk !” 
sounded, this time just above their heads. The 
listeners started and looked up, to see a grey 
parrot in a cage upon the window-sill above, 
regarding them imperturbably with a beady, 
inscrutable eye. So flagrant a case of lése- 
majesté could not be overlooked, and the grey 
parrot was executed. 

But even in his murders the 

The Boche lacks a sense of pro- 
Unfortunate portion, which is, of course, 
Pigeons. merely another way of saying 
that he has no sense of humour. 

To the martyrdom of the parrot must be added 
that of two luckless pigeons whose sole crime 


“*Honk, honk!" sounded this time just above their heads.” 
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against the Deutsches Reich was that of being 
born after a certain date. It was decreed soon 
af er the occupation of Brussels that all owners 
of pigeons must notify to the authorities the 
number of birds which they possessed. Amongst 
those complying with the order was a certain 
shopkeeper who kept a pair of pigeons as pets. 
They were not of the carrier variety, and he was 
allowed to retain them. But pigeons are 
notoriously domesticated creatures, and presently 
an interesting event occurred in the establish- 
ment of this happy couple. A couple of squabs 
were hatched out. ‘These duly assumed down, 
which in turn became 
feathers, and presently : 
there were four pigeons ¢ e 
where formerly had NA 
been but two. At this 
stage a German official. 
armed with a registra- 
tion list, paid a visit 
of inspection. He 
noted the well-preened 
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mourning owner’s shop-window two feathered 
corpses adorned with this pathetic placard :— 


MORTS 


POUR LA PATRIE! | 
| 


But the most brilliant and daring 


§ a feat achieved in Brussels js un- 
ecret News" questionably the publication of 
paper. ¥; 


Libre Belgique, a mysterious 
weekly journal which 
makes its appearance 
with unfailing regu- 
larity, though how, 
where, and by whom 
produced the Germans 
have never been able 
to discover. This is 
the very apotheosis of 
Boche- baiting, for 


quartette, and referred 
to his papers. Then he 
frowned ominously. 

“On such and such 
a date you registered 
two pigeons.” 

“That is so,’ was 
the answer. ‘‘ Since 
then Se 

“ But you have four 
here.” 

“ Quite true. 
see. a 

“ But you are only 
entitled to have 
two.” 

“A thousand _par- 
dons, mein Herr. 
But one cannot inter- 
fere with Nature. My 
two pigeons, you 
see-—"” 

“Tf you registered two only, you cannot 
be allowed to have four. It is self-evi- 
dent.” 

It is needless to repeat the colloquy at length. 
Enough that explanations were cut short, 
refused a hearing. No German official was ever 
known to “use his discretion ’’ ; that is a pre- 
rogative of the muddle-headed British. The list 
said two pigeons ; here were four. Obviously 
there was only one course to be taken. ‘The 
redundant pigeons shared the fate of the in- 
discreet parrot. 

Next day there appeared suspended in the 


You 


“But you have four pigeons here.” 


Libre Belgique is a 
fiery sheet. It does 
not mince words, but 
flagellates the Germans 
with the most scornful 
virulence, holding 
them up to ridicule 
and contempt. Every 
week it pours the 
vials of bitter wrath 
and hatred upon the 
Boche’s devoted head, 
and the Boche can do 
nothing but sit meekly 
under this scorching 
cataract. For though 
a reward, which has 
already risen from a 
thousand pounds to 
three times that 
figure, is offered for a 
denunciation of those 
responsible for this “ scurrilcus rag,” the secret 
of Libre Belgique remains inviolate. Ex- 
haustive searches have been conducted, many 
arrests have been made upon suspicion, but 
except for two minor actors in the great comedy, 
whose function was merely the distribution of 
copies, no one has been caught. Yet Libre 
Belgique has already celebrated one anniversary 
of its birth, and is well into its second year of 
existence. And every week, without fail, General 
von Bissing, the German governcr of Brussels, 
receives a ‘‘complimentary ’ copy, which he 
doubtless peruses with absorbed interest. 


‘ 


It is characteristic of Brussels wit that in 
conformity with law the paper announces in 
cach issue the address of its office and printing 
works. These, it appears, are in ‘a cellar on 
wheels,” and in view of the peripatetic habits 
thus suggested, correspondents are desired to 
address their communications to the Kom- 
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long run—than the sword, and the Germans, 
though they will not perhaps admit it even to 
themselves, have an uncomfortable inkling of 
that fact. 

That Libre Belgique, in spite of all proffered 
bribes, should never yet have been betrayed is 
a wonderful testimony to the high patriotic 


* The German Governor of Brussels receives » complimentary copy.” 


mandatur, t.e., the headquarters of the German 
authorities ! 

But Libre Belgique has another function to 
discharge beyond that of a courageous jest, well 
calculated to keep the Bruxellois in good heart. 
Drastic in its satire upon the enemy, it is equally 
u ing in its record of German crimes and 
its dissection of the often grotesque claims made 
by the German official communiqués. Von 
Bissing and his staff may affect to make light 
of this gadfly among journals, but the rewards 
offered for its betrayal and the energetic measures 
taken to bring about its suppression tell another 
story. Libre Belgique, indeed, aptly illustrates 
the parable at which Burgomaster Max so subtly 
Linted when he laid his pen beside his inter- 
Jocutor’s pistol. The pen is far mightier—in the 


spirit of the Bruxellois. For though the opera- 
tions of the paper's staff are doubtless closely 
guarded, the number of persons who are in the 
secret. must inevitably be considerable, and 
-leakage is difficult to prevent. But the Belgian 
spirit is a thing with which we are all familar 
now, and when to that is added Brussels wit the 
whole phenomenon is explained. 

One fancies, indeed, that when the Belgian 
capital is at length evacuated by the Germans, 
the populace will be half sorry to see them go. 
The Boche is not exactly a lovable fellow, but to 
people of a satirical turn of mind, narveté, which 
he possesses in unparalleled degree, is always 
engaging. Asa butt the Boche is unique, and in 
that capacity, if in no other, he has positively 
endeared himself to the witty citizens of Brussels. 


“Locomotive Rock,” which shows the outline of an engine, tender, and train, 
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By VICTOR PITT-KETHLEY. 


Photographs supplied ty Janet M. Cummings. 


=D upand down the face of the slow erosion of water and sand 
the earth are countless thousands of to volcanic action and the grinding 
queer-shaped rocks—representations, attrition of glaciers. Quite a large 
more or less striking, of heads, faces, number of these natural curiosities 
figures, animals, buildings, and ob- have figured from time to time in 
jects of all kinds. These gigantic “‘ freaks’? owe — the ‘‘ Odds and Ends” section 
nothing to man’s handiwork; they are the of this magazine; in this article 
products of Nature’s own. sculp- we reproduce some 
ture, her tools being many further examples 
and various, ranging from that will be found 


The “Sleeping Sphinx,” one of the natural wonders of Bolivia. 


particularly striking. Very little description 
of these remarkable natural sculptures is 
Recessary ; they speak cloquently for them- 
selves. Usually cast in heroic mould, and of 


unknown antiquity, it is no wonder that— 


remote as many of them are from centres of 
population—they attract ever-increasing atten- 
tion from tourists and travellers. 

Vol xxxvii.—t6, 


The “Elephant,” Mont St. Michel, France. 
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The first curiosity we reproduce is the famous 
“ Sleeping Sphinx ” rock, situated near the town 
of Atchacacha, in Bolivia. This enormous crag 
gives a striking reptesentation of a human head, 
the rear half buried in the ground and the 


inscrutable, leonine 
face turned towards the 
Travellers who have 
seen the great Sphinx of Egypt 
profess to detect a resemblance 
between the two faces, but the 
South American monster, unlike its 
relative beside the Nile, is entirely the 
work of Nature. The “ Sleeping 
Sphinx” is located high in the Sorata 
Mountains, the Andes of Bolivia, and is 
well known throughout South America. 
Our next natural wonder 
is the “ Elephant,” 


skies. 


which is to be seen at that favourite resort ot 
tourists—Mont Michel, in) France. ‘This 
profile rock graphicaily depicts an elephant with 
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trunk uplifted, as though in the act of trumpet-  U.S.A., is a happy hunting-ground for the seeker 
ing. Eyes, ears, and mouth are all correctly after rocks of remarkable shape. They literally 
shown in the contours of the great boulder, and abound, and from time to time new ones are 
the “Elephant” is not one of the least of discovered by adventurous wanderers. The col- 
the attractions of Mont St. Michel. lection we reproduce 

Owing to the geological here will serve to show 
formations San Juan County, how rich this region is | 
in the State of Utah, in natural wonders 

Take, 
“Locomotive Rock, 
isolated chain of crags 
rising abruptly from a 
scrubby wilderness. The 
outline of an engine, 
tender, and train is to be 
clearly discerned by the 
maginative, and though 
the tender and train are, 
perhaps, a little sketchy, 
the locomotive, with 
“ cowcatcher ” complete, 
will satisfy the most ex- 
acting critic. 

Then we have 
“Mexican Hat,” an 
extraordinary freak of 
the “balanced rock” 
order—an enormous 
boulder poised, mush- 
room fashion, on a 
slender stalk that is in 
turn superimposed upon 
a series of circular 
platforms. The tiny 
figures of the visitors 
seen underneath the 
“hat ” will serve to give | 
Wipe Worip readers 
some idea of its huge 
size. 

We come now to 
something with more 
human_ interest — the 
“ Twins,” two interesting 


The * Twins, 


an ex.raoraimary rock formation near Bluff City, Utah. 
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“Mexican Hat,” a remarkable balanced rock Compare 
the size of the human figures with the “hat. 


“* buttes,” 
rock infants occupying a commanding 
position high above Bluff City, Utah. 


The rugged carving on the rocks sug- “ Three 
gests an Egyptian origin, but wind the next. 
and weather, working through curiosity. 


countless ages, accomplished 


‘The “Idiot,” « striking specimen of a ~ butte,” 


exactly like 


page, 


closely 


the whole of it. The 
“Twins” are extra- 
ordinarily alike in every 
way, as well-conducted 
twins should be, and 
though their features are 
somewhat the worse for 
wear they nevertheless 
attract the attention of 
all visitors to this 
section of the States. 
The “buttes” of 
Montana and Utah— 
isolated masses of rock, 
often of quaint shape— 
are well known. The 
photograph below shows 
a typical ‘“ butte” in 
Utah that has received 
the cheerful designation 
of the ‘‘ Idiot,” for the 
reason that the human 


head depicted is sup- 
posed to show signs of 
degeneracy. Be that as 
it may, this solitary 


spike of rock is suf- 
ciently striking. To the 


left the reader will notice other curious 
many of 
medieval castles, with 
battlemented walls and towers. 

Finger Rock,” depicted on 


them looking 


is another Utah 
As will be seen, it 
resembles a_ three- 
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“Three-Finger Rock,” 


tab, 


“Little Catherine,” a picturesque natural arch, 
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fingered hand, held boldly up- 
wards, and is a well-known 
landmark. 

We have next to consider a 
curiosity of a different order— 
the “ Little Catherine” arch, 
one of the most picturesque 
of the few natural arches 
known to exist in various 
parts of the world. This is 
also located in Utah, which, 
as already stated, is full of 
odd rock formations that im- 
press themselves upon one’s 
imagination. 

Perhaps the most sym- 
metrical example of rock 
erosion in the world is ‘‘ Monu- 
mental Peak,” the last of the 
Utah marvels. Caused, in all 
probability, by the constant 
wearing action of wind and 
sand, this graceful cone is as 
nearly mathematically perfect 
in shape as it could be made 
if thousands of men laboured 
upon it for years. Notice how 
tle top slopes evenly up to 
the point; notice, too, the 
three angles made by the 
sides. ‘‘ Monumental Peak ” 
is a wonder indeed. 

In the White Mountains of 
New Hampshire, not far from 
the little village of Franconia, is a natural 
rock portrait of Richard Wagner, showing 
his head more than fifty feet in height. 
For many years this profile rock, which is 
shown in the accompanying photograph, 
was pointed out with pride by the neigh- 
bouring villagers to their summer visitors 
as the “Old Man of the Mountains.” 
Then, some years ago, attention was 
called to the striking resemblance of the 
“Old Man’s” features to the profile of 
Wagner as shown in his well-known 
portraits in the ‘“‘ Meistersinger ’’ costumes, 
and the rock freak took on a new lease of 
popularity. 

We have heard a good deal from 
time to time of the ‘“ mailed fist,” 
and we may conclude this article, 
appropriately enough at the present 
juncture, witha photograph of a 
natural ‘“ mailed fist.” This is to 
be seen at the most southerly 
point of the mainland of South 


. . . "Richard W: din the shire, 
America, facing the Straits of : USA rn eable is sso ea biy fost’ bech 
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“Monumental Peak,” a marvel of symmetry. 


Magellan, (The celebrated Cape Horn, it 
should be explained, is on an island farther 
south.) The geographical name of the head- 
land is Cape Forward, but a moment’s 
study of its profile will enable our readers to 


understand why travellers have christened it the 
“Mailed Fist.” The name is doubly appro- 
priate, for no doubt the crew of any hapless vessel 
wrecked upon its beetling crags would find it as 
“frightful” as its prototype. 


“The Mailed Fist,” the southernmost point of the South American continent, 


The Girl 


THE STORY OF 


Sergeant. 


A RUSSIAN HEROINE, 


By ALDER ANDERSON. 


ILLUSTRATED BY GEORGE SOPER. 


An amazing story from the battlefields of Galicia. 


When war was declared Zoe Smirnova, a girl of 


fifteen, ran away from home, with eleven of her schoolfellows, and succeeded in joining the Russian 
army, With their hair cut short, dressed in borrowed uniforms, and shouldering rifles, they were 


allowed to go to the Front in the ranks of an infantry regiment. 


Though the wondering soldiers 


shielded them as much as possible, they nevertheless went through all the horrors of the Galician 


campaign, where several of them laid down their lives. 


Zoe herself, promoted to the rank of 


sergeant, and awarded the Cross of St. George for bravery, insisted upon returning to the trenches 


although she had been wounded three times. 


The gallant little schoolgirl is now acting as a 


Sister of Mercy in a Russian hospital. 


vig were rather frightened and very 
distressed at the idea of leaving 
home, but the desire to go to the 
Front and beat the Germans was 
stronger than any fear or regret 
we may have felt.” 

Zoe Smirnova utters these words as though 
she were quite unconscious of their incongruity 
The thing that strikes one most about her 
her extreme youth—she is still in her teens— 
and also that all through her narrative she is 
neither boastful nor elated, merely a_ little 
excited. Her manner is simple and direct, quite 
devoid of affectation, But her earnest grey 
eyes are more eloquent than her lips; they 
seem brimming over with inner visions, and 
ve a far-away, haunted look, as she 
memo the wonderful experiences she em- 
barked upon at the beginning of the war. 

Who is Zoe Smirnova ? A schoolgirl yester- 
day, a heroine to-day. Officially, she is a 
sergeant in the Russian army, and has received 
the Cross of St. George for valour in the field. 
where she and cleven of her schoolmates 
Mmasqueraded as soldiers for fourteen months, 
ever since the mobilization of the Russian 
army took place, at the end of July, 1914. 

“ Masqucraded ” is, perhaps, not quite the 
right term to use, for the fact that these twelve 
youngsters were girls and not lads was patent 
to everyone. Indeed, one of the most striking 
features in this a’most inercdible story is the 
straightforward way in which these intrepid 
Amazons set about their business r 

Zoe does not reveal how she and her friends 


conceived the extraordinary idea of going to 
the Front as combatants. She merely states : 
“We wanted to help beat the Germans.” It 
is left to our imagination to picture these 
twelve litle maidens, some of whom numbered 
only fourteen summers, whispering in corners, 
snatching every propitious moment from their 
lessons to plot, mature, and organize their 
premeditated flight. For flight it was, to a 
certain extent. Each girl left her home sur- 
teptitiously for fear of being detained by her 
parents; in their short life they had already 
learnt that there is a parental point of view 
which is fatal to heroic designs. So—secretly 
grieving at this self-imposed deception, and 
stecling their hearts against a host of inarticulate 
fears—Zoe and her companions passed a sleepless 
night and with throbbing impatience wi 
for the first streaks of dawn. Then, imi 
so many, many foolish maidens who, since the 
world began, have crept stcalthily away from 
home to join their lovers, Zoe and her friends 
glided notselessly into the Unknown. But no 
lovers met them. Each girl, alone and unpro- 
tected, groped her way through the still-slumber- 
ing streets of Moscow to the  trysting-place 
where they had arranged to meet 

Now that the first step was taken, they were 
so scared that they hardly dared to raise their 
eves. ‘The streets they knew so well bore 
an unfamiliar and forbidding aspect at this 
unearthly hour. Forgetful) of their heroic 
purpose, it seemed’ to the little girls that by 
some freak of Fate they had been cast out of 
their hitherto comfortable, pleasant existence, 
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and they experienced the sensation, so agonizing 
to children, of being lost. 

A tramp-tramp of feet marching in step 
dispelled their panic. A detachment of soldiers 
appeared round the corner, and the girls’ spirits 
rose immediately. There is a peculiarly inspir- 
ing look about soldiers on the march, something 
compelling, that almost. defies analysis. The 
first impulse of the girls was to fall into step 
and attach themselves to these soldiers then 
and there. The men were fully equipped and 
evidently bound for a station. A number of 
women strove eagerly to keep abreast with 
them; they hustled cach other on the edge of 
the pavement, the older women panting pain- 
fully and shedding silent tears, the younger 
ones, many burdened with children, sobbing 
aloud. 

But the Russian mind is a quaint admixture 
of rashness and common sense. The girls had 
a preconcerted plan. If they did not adhere to 
it at this carly stage, what might not befall 
them? They might fail altogether! So, re- 
straining their ill-timed ardour, they stood still 
while the soldiers went by. As, rank by rank, 
the men filed past them, the girls’ wistful look 
changed to one of eager anticipation. Svon, if 
everything went well with them, they would be 
serving their country like these men;_ they 
would have one set purpose, one sacred ambition 
—to defeat the execrated Germans and drive 
them ignominiously out of Russia. The soldiers 
had appeared at the psychological moment. 
The sight of them had completely restored the 
girls’ equanimity ; there was no faltering now, 
no sneaking desire to retrace their steps and 
return to the security of home and friends. 

The girls had already decided that it would 
be folly to leave Moscow by train. One of the 
most debatable points had been whether they 
would not do better to separate. A compact 
group of twelve girls would be sure to attract 
attention, but they nevertheless resolved to 
keep together. They finally decided to drive 
to the station of a small neighbouring town, 
where they had been told soldiers entrained for 
the Front, and where they ran less risk of 
meeting people they knew. 

With the caution of conspiring criminals the 
girls strayed farther and farther, until the Te 
quite lost in an unfamiliar maze of streets. Then 
they hailed two cabs and huddled themselves 
into them with a sigh of relief. As the drivers 
drawled out the traditional “Nou,  poshol, 
bratets !”’ (“ Now, then, get on, little brother !"’) 
and the wheels rolled noisily over the stones, a 
sense of adventure kindled the spirit of the girls. 

Moscow is the city of churches. As the girls 
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flitted past them, they crossed themselves 
reverently and were sorely tempted to enter and 
pray for the success of their undertaking. But 
prudence forbade. 

At the suburban station where they alighted 
everything passed off as if by magic. It would 
be an exaggeration to say that the soldiers whom 
the girls timidly accosted were not absolutely 
bewildered by their absurd request. Absurd 
it was—there was no denying it—and here in 
broad daylight, confronted by these stalwart, 
weather-beaten men, the girls faltered, hesitated, 
and were abjectly shy. But war is a miraculous 
reformer ; the mental balance is so attuned that 
everything seems possible. The soldiers, after 
their first involuntary gasp of surprise, gazed 
benignly at the shy group in front of them. And, 
as they gazed, they understood. With the 
Slav's facile adaptability, his deep-rooted reluc- 
tance ever to exhibit surprise, they were soon 
ready to aid and abet the girls in their design. 
Things went smoothly after that. Uniforms 
of a sort were provided, articles of equipment 
appeared from nowhere, and finally the new 
recruits were smuggled into the departing train. 

At the Austrian frontier they were kept in 
agonizing suspense. By this time their escapade 
had reached the ears of the commanding ofticer, 
who—as might well be expected—proved refrac- 
tory. Fancy a dozen girls, disguised as soldiers, 
in the ranks of a fighting regiment! The thing 
was ridiculous, and so the colonel gave the cul- 
prits a good scolding and ordered their immediate 
expulsion. At the last moment, however, a 
subtle something insinuated itself into the officer’s 
mind and caused him to countermand the order. 

He reasoned thus: It was, of course, an un- 
heard-of thing to allow these madeaps to join 
the ranks and proceed farther; but then the 
war itself and allit entailed was abnormal. The 
girls were evidently infected by the general feeling 
of enthusiasm that had gripped the country the 
moment war was declared. Why should he, of 
all people, be the one to curb their patriotic 
desire to “ do their bit ” in the national cause ? 
It was a fine display of moral as well as physical 
courage, and the colonel could not help admiring 
the girls’ pluck. Shrugging his shoulders, he 
exclaimed: “ Why not let them try it?” To 
be frank, he had his doubts as to their courage, 
and anticipated that, at the sound of the first 
shot, these new-fledged warriors would turn tail, 
and not only consent, but entreat to be re- 
patriated. 

He was wrong. The girls stood the test. In 
spite of that, their attitude remained throughout 
strangely feminine. They were absolutely free 
from pose, from bravado, from the desire to ape 


men. When the first proof was given to them 
that they were to be taken seriously and, as a 
beginning, their tresses were shorn off, instead of 
being elated at their triumph they wept copiously 
and sentimentally carried their locks in their 
packs. 

War was never a game, and to-day it has 
attained a degree of ruthlessness, of barbaric 
cruelty, without parallel in history. Notwith- 
standing this, the girls, incorporated in a regiment 
which took part in the most sanguinary battles 
in Galicia, gallantly kept their place in the ranks. 
Even under the terrific brunt of the German 
fire, frightened out of their wits, and unnerved to 
the pitch of hysteria, they still handled their 
rifles and invariably remained at their posts. 

They make no mystery of the fact that the 
explosion of the shells caused them deadly terror. 
Zoe, in particular, is perfea@tly frank :-— 

“We had to shriek ; we could not help our- 
selves. When the Germans started pelting us 
with their biggest shells, most of us screamed out 
of sheer terror, and the youngest among us, who 
were only fourteen, cried for their mothers. 
Candidly, I think I did the same.” 

Courage and heroic sentithents, unfortunately, 


ie ~. 


“The Colonel gave the culprits a good scolding and ordered their immediate expulsion.” 
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do not make one immune against the hazards 
of war. Zina Morozova was the first victim. 
One night, in the Carpathians, during a fierce 
encounter, a shell did its murderous work only 
too well, and she was blown to pieces. In the 
morning her stricken friends gathered her scat- 
tered remains and buried her with heavy hearts. 
On the cross marking the grave they traced the 
words: ‘Volunteer in the XXX Regiment. 
Zira Morozova, aged fifteen, killed in the 
battle of ——” 

As though luck were only waiting for this 
signal to play our heroines false, several other 
girls were wounded in quick succession. And 
then came the turn of Zoe. She was wounded 
on three separate occasions, the last time so 
seriously that she had to remain in hospital for 
amonth. It would be legitimate to suppose that 
she had witnessed her fill of horrors by now, and 
gone through sufficient stress and strain to last 
her a lifetime. But not at all! Barely con- 
valescent, she was not satisfied until she was 
allowed to return to the Front. 

Here a great disappointment awaited her. 
Unfamiliar faces met her on all sides. The men 
she had grown to know and like, whose hale and 
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hearty manner had buoyed her up in many a 
dark hour, her little friends who had clung so 
steadfastly together and who, she knew, would 
have given her so joyous a welcome, where were 
they? Had the war already claimed them for 
its own? Were they, like Zina Morozova, 


lying in the cold, inhospitable earth of a foreign 
land 2? Would she never see them again ? 

She was more stunned by this unexpected 
stroke than by anything she had experienced 
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hitherto. The horrible feeling that she was 
lost, that she was alone in the world, gripped 
her once more, as it had done so forcibly on a 
former occasion. 

Discipline, hardships, grim contact with 
death, the daily intercourse with blunt, rough 
men had not warped the little girl in her. She 
could not choke back her tears—they streamed 
down her face—and the rough men in the 
trenches, to whom she was a perfect stranger, 

gazed at her in dumb dismay. 
‘This was no soldier, they assured 
each other; it was a barishnia 
(young lady). What sergeant’s 
clothes had she got hold of 2? For 
of course, they never dreamt that 


“Even under the terrific brunt of the German fire, frightened out of their wits, they still handled their rifles and invariably 
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remained at their posts.” 


she had a legitimate right to the Cross of St. 
George, the medal that had at once attracted 
their eyes. It took poor Zoe some time to 
explain matters satisfactorily. When, at last, 
their doubts as to her veracity were dispelled, 
some laughed loud and long us at a huge joke, 
others gazed at her gravely, with no small 
amount of respect. 

“* Molodetz, barishnia”’ (a brave fellow, this 
young lady), they said, approvingly ; “ braver 
than many a lad. And to think that there 
were twelve like her!” After that, they took 
her under their protection and vied with one 
another in making her feel at home. 

Zoe took up the threads of a soldier's life once 
more, but not for long. Somehow, her old 
fervour and enthusiasm had abated. Probably 
she missed her little friends, misscd the solace 
of their companionship, the exhilarating 
encouragement their presence afforded her. 
Probably, too, matured and sobered by her 
experience, she had come to think that she 
could leave the beating of the Germans to 
those whom Nature had better fitted for the 
task. There were other and more useful fields 
for her activity and patriotism. 

Kindly influences were brought to bear upon 
her, and she was persuaded to exchange her 
soldier’s uniform for the pathetic garb of a 
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satisfied, yet an infinite sadness possesses her 
The tragic atmosphere she is living in is not solely 
accountable for this. Zoe still misses her com- 
panions, the plucky little friends who shared 
her tribulations, her enthusiasm, the terrific 
experiences of the past months. No news of 
them has reached her, and she is in entire 
ignorance of their fate. Agonizing questions are 
constantly in her heart and on her lips: Where 
are they? What are they doing? Are they 
still alive ? Will she ever see them again ? 

This chastened and somewhat disillusioned 
Zoe nominally still retains her rank in the 
Russian army, and goes by the name of Sergeant 
Smirnoff. 

In case the readers of THE WipE WorLpD 
MaGazinE are inclined to doubt the authenticity 
of this truly amazing story, let me remind them 
that the Russian woman has a distinct individu- 
ality, and possesses characteristics that her 
Western sisters absolutely lack. 

Essentially feminine, she is yet virile in more 
than one sense. For instance, she can find an 
intense interest in abstract causes, and will 
sacrifice her whole existence for the cult of a 
theory or an idea. Even as a schoolgirl she 
takes a vital interest in questions which are 
generally cutside the ken of the ordinary woman. 
Her great arrbitien is to work in the cause of 


Sister of Mercy. 
She is now leading 
a useful and strenu- 
ous existence, not 
less strenuous, 
perhaps, than in 
the trenches. Her 
sense of duty and 
self-sacrifice is 


humanity, of progress, of the general ;cod. At 
an age when girls in other countries are entirely 
self-centred and content to lead a trivial and 
self-complacent existence, the average middle- 
class Russian girl is eager to devote herself to 
some humanitarian cause that has no bearing 
on her own life. Briefly, she has an infinite 
capacity for enthusiasm. In this lies the key to 
much that would otherwise be well-nigh incom- 
prehensible, and it fully explains the case of the 
“Girl Sergeant ” and many similar phenomena, 
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From Job to Job 
Around the World. 


THE ADVENTURES OF TWO WANDERERS. 


By ALFRED C. B. FLETCHER. 
ILLUSTRATED BY G. H. EVISON, AND FROM PHOTOGRAPHS. 


Another long instalmen. of this breezy travel narrative. Two young Americans, with less 
than ten dollars between them, left San Francisco to work their way round the world, earning 
their keep by taking temporary “jobs.” Extraordinary to relate, this ambitious scheme was 
carried through most successfully, and in the present series the Author describes the moving 
experiences of the three years’ trip, during which over sixty thousand miles were covered and all 
sorts of adventures encountered. Mr. Fletcher's story shows that even in these prosaic days 
there is plenty of scope for grit and initiative, especially when coupled with a little audacity. 
Everybody thought the proposed trip to be the height of folly, yet the “job-hunters” not only 
carried out their purpose, but travelled in fair comfort, held responsible positions in their temporary 
billets, and saw life in the various countries visited far more imately than any tourist could do. 
This month Mr. Fletcher deals with the pilgrimage of the two wanderers through India and his 
own voyage a: sailor to Suez. 


gf Calcutta we lived in comfort as the, mingling with the Hindus, even.if we had desired 
ts of college friends of Richard- to do so. It was impossible for us, for instance, 
s. In Japan and China we had to eat at their restaurants, and the nearest 
stayed in native hotels and were approach we could make to it was to buy « our 
constantly in contact with the people, — food at native shops. 

but in India the caste system barred us from Harrison Road, Calcutta, is one of the most 
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interesting streets in the world. Thousands of 
people throng its sidewalks, representing scores 
of diverse races. Hundreds of moving or 
reclining bulls block the traffic, but nobody 
seems to mind. The natives pass round the 
sacred beasts, and are careful not to disturb 
them. They belong to no one, apparently, 
and wander aimlessly about, fed by the people. 
Along this bustling street strolled 
The Richardson and I. We had been 
Tragedy of out secing the sights for several 
the Cakes. hours and were hungry. In a 
native shop before us was a show- 
case full of cakes, and we stepped in to purchase 
a couple. The merchant was putting the first 
cake in a paper bag when Richardson stretched 
out his hand to take one from the pile in the 
show-case. The proprietor dropped the bag 
and dashed 
towards him, his 
wife threw her 
hands in the air 
and_ screamed, 
and two natives 
standing by 
shouted at the 
top of their 
voices. In spite 
of their clamour 
they were too 
late ; Richardson 
had grabbed the 
cake and had 
part of it in his 
mouth. 

I really 
thought the 
Hindus had gone 
insane. What 
they were saying 
I didn’t know, 
but it was 
something very 
important 
if one could 
judge from their numerous excited gestures. 
They gave us both a thorough tongue-lashing ; 
one would have thought we had insulted the 
shopkeeper's wife or set fire to his establishment. 
In reality, however, the cause of their emotion 
was even more serious. Richardson, all un- 
knowingly, had contaminated every cake in the 
shop! By touching the top one he had charged 
them all with uncleanness, for according to 
Hindu religious ideas we were outcasts. Several 
hundred cakes—about one-half the poor shop- 
keeper’s stock—were ruined and could never 
be used. 
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This disastrous result of our little transaction 
caused no end of excitement, and twenty or 
more natives gathered round to see what we had 
done. The agitated shopkeeper and his wife 
immediately set about throwing away the 
cakes, and with long, sharp-pointed sticks, like 
hoe-handles, began casting the ‘“‘ polluted” 
food into the street. 

“Hold on!” I shouted. “I will buy the 
whole bunch for a rupee.” We had con- 
taminated the outfit and I thought this was 
an opportunity to make a bargain. 

“Good idea!” exclaimed Richardson, “ I 
will get a cart. Let’s haul away every biscuit 
we've spoilt.” 

The word ‘“‘ rupee ’”’ sounded good in the ears 
of the shopkeeper, who had looked upon the cakes 
as a total loss, and he accepted my offer at once. 


The “Black Hole of Calcutta” as it appears to-day. 


The next moment Richardson and I were in 
the bakery business. A two-wheeled cart had 
backed up to the shop, and we were loading on 
cakes as though we had done nothing clse all 
our lives. Scores of Hindus congregated to sce 
us buy out the shopkeeper, and the cart was svon 
heaped high with cakes. They packed like 
bricks, being more substantial than those we 
are used to. Having completed the loading, 
Richardson and I climbed on to the seat with 
the native driver and pursued our way down 
Harrison Road. Our little bread-wayon excited 
more comment and caused more commotion 
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The view from the wanderers’ lodgings in Calcutta, 


than a circus in an American country town. 
Everyone was speculating as to what we were 
going to do with all the cakes, but, as a matter 
of fact, we didn’t know ourselves. 

We couldn’t give them to the poor, for the 
poor wouldn’t eat them. I threw a couple toa 
group of natives at the street corner, but they 
scattered like birds at the shot of a gun. We 
drove on. 

When we arrived at our host’s home, he thought 
we were crazy. We unloaded our cargo of 
cakes and placed them all in our bedroom, and 
there they remained. 
We tried to eat them, 
but the job was too big 
for us, and we had to 
give it up. Finally, 
they found their way 
to the rubbish barrel. 

Darjeeling is a 
beautiful settlement at 
an elevation of seven 
thousand feet, and we 
went there to view the 
Himalayas. Ona 
strange little train, 
which was as elastic as 
a garter-snake, we 
wound in and out 
among the valleys, 
scaled the sides of the 
mountains, and at last 


arrived at this little town among the clouds. The 
scenery was stupendous. The world’s greatest 
peaks rose all about us like tremendous church 
spires. 

We got up one morning at 2.30 and went 
on horseback to Tiger Hill to see the sunrise. 
It was a sight impossible to describe, and one 
that I shall never forget. At the break of 
dawn the great peaks, white with snow and 
tinged with the glistening gold of the rising sun, 
appeared one by one above the clouds. First, 
Kinchenjanga, with its twenty-eight thousand 
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one hundred and fifty-six feet, arose like a 
monster iceberg; and then, in turn, came 
Kabu (twenty-four thousand and fiftcen feet), 
Jannu (twenty-five thousand three hundred and 
four feet), Pandim (twenty-two thousand and 
seventeen feet), and Jubanu (nineteen thousand 
four hundred and fifty feet). Last of all, far 
away, Mount Everest (twenty-nine thousand 
and two fect). the giant of the group—thrust 
its gold-tipped summit into view. ‘The sea of 
clouds shone like a vast sheet of light, and the 
Tugzed snowy peaks, aglow with the rays of the 
sun, stood like mighty towers of marble. It was 


one of the most beautiful scenes the world has 
to offer. 
The native population of Darjecling is a 
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At Benares, the Holy City of the Hindus, 
we put up at a dak bungalow, a small house with 
bedrooms, sitting-room, and kitchen, provided 
by the Government for the use of travellers, 
We were charged only cight annas (sixteen 
cents) a day for our accommoudation. 

We met a British missionary in the station 
and asked him to outline an itinerary to aid us 
in seeing Benares. 

“ Have you any business to attend to here ?” 
he asked. . 

“Noj why 2?” T said. 

“There isan epidemic of cholera in Benares, 
and twenty British soldiers in the cantonment 
within three hundred yards of us died last night. 
My advice to you is to leave the town as soon as 

you can.” 


This primtive-lo.king conveyance 1s a “jutka.” We 


mixture of Paharis, Nepalese, Tibetans, and 
Bhutanese—people from) the small kingdoms 
of the mountains. They look like a cross between 
a North American Indian and a Chinese, and 
are very fond of bright colours and jewellery 
Some of them wore ear-rings two inches in 
meter; others had ear ornaments six inches 
long, which were so heavy that they had to be 
supported by a band over the head. The 
people of India, by the way, adorn every part 
of their bodies with trinkets. I have seen women 
with rings on their toes, anklets all the way to 
their knees, bracelets up to their elbows, car orna- 
ments, rings in their noses, and beads pinned 
to their foreheads. In many cases, however, the 
whole outfit would hardly be worth a dollar. 


_ sons of India. 


The missionary’s warn- 
ing had no effect on us, 
for we had heard of 
cholera. before and ex- 
pected to hear of it 
again. Every Indian city 
generally has a number 
of cases of cholera and 
other contagious discases. 
If we had taken the 
advice of every man 
who told us to move on 
because of an epidemic 
we should have been 
hustled out of the 
country in next to no 
time. It was our custom 
to reduce our chances 
of catching cholera by 
drinking only bottled 
liquids and eating only 
thoroughly - cooked 
food. 


drove about 
Benares in a jutka, one 

of the most picturesque vehicles in the world. 
If anybody had the courage to ride one down 
the Strand or along Broadway he would at 
once be arrested. It is a two-wheeled cart 
drawn by a horse that, to judge by his appear- 
ance, seldom gets a chance to cat. ‘There ts no 
place for the driver of passenger to sit, and they 
stick on as best they can, letting their feet drag 
in the street. Richardson and I mounted one 
of these odd carriages and took in the sights of 
the city 
Benares scemed to be the rendezvous for all 
the feeble-minded, crippled, and destitute per- 
Fakirs, beggars, and_ religious 
fanatics were as numerous as the flies. The 
temples were thronged with pilgrims from all 
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house than a temple of worship. 
The dead bodies of a dozen bulls 
and goats were lying on the stone 
floor, reeking in blood and filth. 
This scene might have interested 
a butcher, but to me it was a 
revolting sight. We picked our way 
among the carcasses to another part 
of the temple. Here we saw a 
green, scummy, unsanitary-looking 
pool of water. Several hundred 
people were bathing in it and 
drinking the putrid stuff. At the 
entrances to the temple hordes of 
deformed and diseased beggars 
were soliciting funds. It was a 
disgusting and depressing scene, 
and we fled in haste. 

Our train arrived in Lucknow at 
two o’clock in the morning, and we 
finished our night’s sleep on the 
stone floor of the men’s waiting- 
room in the station. A man who 
looked like a missionary advised 
us to leave the city at once on 
account of an epidemic of cholera. 

“The Ganges was crowded with natives bathing in the muddy water.” We smiled at him; we were getting 
used to the story. 
parts of the Empire, and the Ganges was Both Lucknow and Cawnpore are chiefly of 
crowded with natives bathing in the muddy _ interest on account of their connection with the 
water and even drinking the filthy- liquid. tragic events of the Indian Mutiny, and are full 
The Jal Sain Ghat was a gruesome place. Here of monuments and memorials kept in excellent 
the bodies of high-caste deceased Hindus are condition by the British Government. 
cremated on piles of wood. The 
ashes are subsequently dumped 
into the river, adding to the 
pleasant character of the water, 
Why is it that 
The religion and filth 
Temple of so often travel 
Kali. together in the 
7 East? We visi'ed 
the Kalighat, a temple erected 
in honour of the goddess Kali, 
the wife of Shiva. We were for- 
tunate—or unfortunate enough, 
I don’t know which —to be 
present at the celebration of the 
chief annual festival held in this 
temple. Many thousands of 
half-clad people were making 
pilgrimages to the place, and 
bullocks and goats were being 
offered as sacrifices to the 
numerous Hindu gods. When 
we came to the court where the 
animals were killed the place ore es r: 
looked more like a slaughter- Hindus washing clothes 
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My chief recollection of Lucknow 
In Search is an intense thirst. It is the most 
of a Drink. difficult place in the world in which 
to get a drink of any kind. We 

hired bicycles and toured about the thirty-six 
square miles of the city. We had visited a 
number of places, and ridden about twenty 
miles when, hot and dusty, we were seized with an 
intolerable thirst. We were in the midst of the 
native shops, where a glass of water that is safe 
to drink is as rare as in the middle of the desert. 
We rode on, hoping to find a better part, and 
pedalled for miles. The narrow streets were 
six inches deep in dust ; the sun was so hot 
that we fairly simmered in perspiration, and the 
odours from the native shops were enough to 
make one faint. A naked fakir, rolling over and 
over on the dusty road, kept on getting in our 
way. At each block in the traffic a dozen beggars 
pleaded for funds, and all the time the rays of 
the blazing sun nearly burnt us up. At last we 
got out of the native quarter into the British 
section, and here we secured our longed-for drink 
—only just in time. My throat was absolutely 
parched, and Richardson said his tongue felt 
like a sharp stick in his mouth. We had been 
in scarch of water for two hours. 

At Cawnpore we made our beds in an empty 
box-car on a side-track in the freight-yards. 

“What's up?” asked Richardson, awakened 
about midnight by a sudden jolt to the car. 

* T suppose they’re going to take this empty 
away,” I said. 
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“Hadn't we better. get out?” suggested 
Richardson. 

“No; let's stay and see where they take us,” 

I replied. “We may get a free ride to some 
place or other.” 
We were banged backwards and 
forwards on switches for nearly 
an hour, and as there was no 
chance to sleep we sat up and 
smoked. At last the engine whistled and we 
started for somewhere ; we didn't know or care 
where it was. With the even motion we were 
able to sleep. I never slept more ccn.fortably 
in an American Pullman, knowing my des' 
tion, than I did in that empty Indian freight- 
train bound for I didn't know where. 

When we awoke the old box-car was at a 
standstill. I opened the door and peered out. 
We were in a freight-yard, and appeared to be 
on a siding. There were trains on both sides 
of us,and I could see nothing but box-cars, flat- 
cars, and engines. We grabbed our bags and 
in a moment were walking towards one end of 
our train. We came to the station. 

“What are you doing in the yards?” asked 
an Englishman in uniform. 

“Just walked in from Cawnpore,” I replied, 
airily, not knowing how far we had travelled. 
“'That’s a pretty good march, isn’t it 2” 

“Indeed it is,” said the Englishman.“ When 
did you start?” 

“ Last night,’ answered. ‘“ How far is it ? 

“One hundred and sixty miles.” 

“What's the name of this 
town?’ asked Richardson, 
changing the subject, which 
looked hike becoming awkward. 

“Agra,” replied the Britisher. 
Whatever he thought, he ap- 
peared to accept our story 
without doubting a word of it. 
We got by him, with a word 
of farewell, and in ten minutes 
were housed in a dak bungalow, 
where we cooked our own meals 
and lived a life of leisure at 
about fifty cents a day each. 

We were hardly settled in 
our new home when a mis- 
sionary knocked at our door 
and advised us to leave the 
city at once on account of an 
epidemic of cholera. We almost 
laughed at him. 

Agra is the home of the most 
beautiful building in the world 
—the Taj Mohal. Most of the 
magnificent structures which 
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make Agra so interesting are in the Fort, 
but the Taj Mahal stands by itself, about a 
mile away on the banks of the Junna River, 
and its solitude prevents anything impairing 
its beauty. 

Commenced in 1630 by the Emperor Shah 
Jahan,as a tomb for his favourite wife, it is to-day 
as fresh and new-looking as though it had just 
been erected. Surrounded by magnificent gar- 
dens and fountains, and approached by imposing 
red sandstone yates, the Taj Mahal is the per- 
fection of beauty and symmetry. It is built 
of white marble, and with its huge dome and four 
stately minarets rising against the azure sky, 
presents a picture of wonderful colour and perfect 
harmony. I have never seen a more beautiful 
edifice. 

When we arrived the whole of India was talking 
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linen or duck are the clothes usually worn by 
foreigners, and Richardson and I had neither the 
time nor the money to have white suits laundered. 
We solved the problem by wearing khaki, with 
white suits for special occasions. With our 
khaki suits and brown pith helmets we looked 
liké British soldiers—hence the rebate on prices. 

In the Delhi restaurant we got a thirty-cent 
meal for fifteen cents. This wasn’t a bad begin- 
ning, we thought, for a city in which ten dollars 
a day was the minimum expense for living. We 
went out of the station into the darkness of a 
large park near-by. 

“Can you speak English ?”” said Richardson 
to the first passer-by. There was no response. 

“Do you understand English ? ”’ I shouted to 
a group of natives. They looked at me as though 
I were crazy. 


The runs of the Residency at Lucknow. 


“ Durbar.”’-We had been told a dozen times that 
it would be impossible to obtain hotel accommo- 
dation in Delhi for less than ten dollars a day, 
and we were advised to eliminate this city from 
our itinerary, as only the rich could afford to 
stay there during the Coronation festivities. 
But we meant to go to Delhi, and we went. 

We arrived there late in the even- 
ing and had a good meal at the 
station restaurant. This meal cost 
us only one-half the rate listed on 
the menu card. This pleasing reduction had 
happened several times before during our travels 
in India, but we did not know the reason until 
the waiter in the Delhi restaurant asked what 
regiment we belonged to. We had been taken 
for British soldiers; and in certain cities 
“Tommy” gets a discount of fifty per cent, 
India is no place for a woollen suit. White 


A Mistake 
that Paid. 


A lone man strutted towards us. He looked 
as if he might know something. 

“Where can we find a good, cheap hotel ?” 
Richardson asked him. 

“The Coronation Hotel,” the man _ replied 
in good English. 

“ What kind of a place is it ?” I interrupted. 

“A good place. Just built for the Durbar.” 

“Lead us to it,” said Richardson. 

The native accompanied us to the ho’el, 
which was but a short distance away in the busi- 
ness section of Delhi. It was conducted by a 
Mohammedan and consisted of about twenty 
rooms on the roof of a large brick building. We 
were given a compartment which we had to 
share with two Moslems, furnishing our own 
bed-clothes, as is the custom in India. The 
common wash-basin was at the other end of the 
roof. The rates were one rupee (thirty-three 
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The beautiful “Taj Mebal”™ at Agra. 


cents) a day each! The expensiveness of Delhi, 
we decided, was a myth. 

The city was busy making preparations for 
the Durbar. Public buildings were being 
painted, flags hung out, grand-stands erected, 
and streets paved. The Durbar grounds, 
about five miles from the city, covered hundreds 
of acres, and thousands of tents had been 
pitched there to house the various maharajahs, 
rajahs, and their retinues of attendants. Richard- 
son and I proceeded to explore the grounds. 
We visited the large amphitheatre, where King 
George was to be crowned Emperor of India. 
It was a large semi-circular wooden building, 
with a throne in the centre. The circle was 
completed by a mound of earth on which scats 
were placed. The 
structure seated about 
twenty thousand people, 
and the earthen mound 
would accommodate 
about eighty thousand 
more. Preparations were 
being made on a large 
scale. A special Durbar 
post-office of brick had 
been erected, and also a 
new and imposing 
station called ‘“ Kings- 
way.” It was here we 
met the youthful Maha- 
rajah of Cooch Behar, 
with his attractive little 
wife. They were wander- 
ing about the newly-con- 
structed station as 
naturally as though they 
were ordinary persons. 


“ You're afraid to break in on them,” I said 
to Richardson, mischievously. 

“T beg your pardon, but would you kindly 
direct us to the amphitheatre where King George 
is to be crowned ? ” said Richardson, addressing 
his remarks to the Maharajah. 

He answered at once. Our intrusion was so 
easy that it was a joke. The Maharajah was not 
a snob, and in a clear voice and good English, 
for he was a Cambridge man, told us how to sce 
the grounds. He was a tall, rather slight young 
fellow, with a dark complexion, and was dressed 
in a black European suit. His wife had on an 
ordinary dark dress, and over her hat she wore 
a heavy black veil. They both looked and acted 
like ordinary human beings. 


Natives waiting for the tran at Delhi Station 
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“Dozens of things, from shoes, coats, and hats to toilet articles, were littered all over the place.” 


Later Richardson and I were asleep in a third- 
class compartment of a train with four British 
soldiers. We were on our way to Lahore, nearly 
four hundred miles north of Delhi. Our train 
had been at a standstill for a few minutes, and 
when it started I was awakened. I heard some- 
one say “‘ Lahore.” 

“ Rich, this is Lahore. Get up!” I shouted, 
and gave him a punch in the ribs. The train was 
slowly pulling out of the station. 

“Get out and catch our luggage as I throw 
it to you,” I said. 

We awakened the soldiers, and 

A Hurried Richardson jumped off the car. 

Exit. I scrambled about the compart- 
ment to collect our belongings. 
The train was increasing its speed. I threw out 
one suit-case. Richardson didn’t catch it. 
I threw out the other, and Richardson missed it. 
Next I hurled the two hand-bags out. I never 
moved so fast in my life. The soldiers helped 
me to throw. Like a whirlwind we tossed 
trousers, shoes, coats, shirts, hair-brushes, tooth- 
brushes, socks, and toilet articles out through 
the compartment door. The train was now going 
about twenty miles an hour. I made a jump, 
and landed on my face. There I lay, in my 
underclothes and bare feet. The passengers, 
looking out of the car windows, thought we were 
drunk. The train swept by and left us. 

What a scene greeted us when we pulled our- 

selves together! Richardson and I stood there 


in our underwear, with all our personal belong- 
ings scattered for a hundred yards along the 
cement platform of the station. A hundred or 
more natives looked on in profound silence. 
T surveyed the scene and began to laugh. Dozens 
of things, from shoes, coats, and hats to toilet 
articles, were littered all over the place, and 
we two foreigners stood there in our under- 
garments. It was a rare situation to be in at 
seven o’clock in the morning. We sat down on 
the cement platform, and laughed till we were 
tired. 

Finally we gathered ourselves together and 
dressed. The station-master came out to give 
us assistance. 

“Why doesn’t someone announce the stations 
on these trains?” I inquired. ‘This is a fine 
way to land in Lahore.” 

“ This isn’t Lahore!” said the station-master. 

“ What?” cried Richardson and I together. 

“No; Lahore is five miles farther.” 

“What is the name of this place, then ?” 

“ Lahore Cantonment.” 

All our scramble had been for nothing. We 
had landed in the quarters of the British soldiers, 
and there was no passenger train until evening. 
That was too long to wait, so we rode into Lahore 
pispe on a freight train which went by an hour 
later. 

Lahore, after all, was not worth all the trouble 
it took to get there. I have a hazy recollection 
of thousands of native shops, many temples, 
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and a large museum. I remember, rather dis- 
tinctly, a cannon in front of this museum. It 
was called “ Kim’s Gun,” as it was on this 
weapon that Kim was supposed to have been 
sitting when the Llama came along, as recorded 
by Kipling. 

I do remember one other thing in Lahore, 
however. We met a shabbily-dressed American, 
who related to us a sad tale about being dis- 
charged from a theatrical company, and how 
badly he had been treated. He said that he 
was ‘broke,’ and his appearance certainly 
indicated that he spoke the truth. The fellow 
being a countryman of ours, his speech moved 
us to the extent of ten rupees. Just one hour 
later our down-and-out American friend was 
reeling about the station so intoxicated that 
he didn’t recognize me when I spoke to him. 
He had got drunk at our expense. 

We didn’t know one soul among Bombay’s 


million inhabitants when we arrived in that 
city. There were about twenty Americans living 
in the city, and I think we met them all before 
we had been there a weck. We lived at the 
Y.M.C.A., and our board and room, for both of 
us, cost just five rupees a day. We met the 
acting American Consul, and through him the 
American dentist, the Standard Oil crowd, and 
a number of other young business men. They 
all entertained us royally. We went to their 
homes for dinner, had the privileges of their 
clubs, and attended a number of social functions 
at their invitation. 

Next we went to Poona, whence we drove in 
a tonga to the Karli Cave. This is hewn out of 
a solid rock, and is said to have been excavated 
two hundred years before Christ. It resembles an 
early Christian church in its arrangements, and 
all the dimensions are similar to those of the 
choir of Norwich Cathedral. ft 

It was our plan to catch the mail train for 
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Bombay, but on our return from the cave one 
of the shafts of the fonga broke, and the driver 
was unable to mend it. We had six miles to go to 
the station, and we had but little time. We 
estimated what -the fonga drive had been worth, 
paid the driver, and left him in the road. We 
ran the entire six miles through a heavy tropical 
rain. The heat was intense, and the atmosphere 
sultry and close. Drenched to the skin, we arrived 
at the station only to see the rear end of the mail 
pulling out of the yards. Two hours later we 
took a slow train to Bombay. 

Driving a bargain in India takes 
time, if nothing else. All mer- 
chants charge what they think 
they can get. Richardson and I 
wanted two deck-chairs, and made up our minds 
that we were going to get them at a fair price. 
One evening I dropped into a native shop to look 
over the stock. : 

“ How much is this steamer-chair ? ” I asked 
the storekeeper. 

“‘ Twelve rupees.” 

T started to walk out. 
“How much will you give?” the native 
called out. 

“Two rupees,” 
I said, emphati- 
cally. 

“No, I will let 
you have it for 
eight.” 

“Two rupees 
=~ are all I will give 
you,” I said, and 
continued to 
walk towards the 
door. 

“ Six rupees,” returned the native. 

I took a few steps nearer the door. 

“Four rupees,” he went on, reluctantly. 

This figure began to interest me, so I lir.gered 
to continue the negotiations. 

“T will give you only two rupees,” I 
said again. ‘‘That chair isn’t worth an anna 
more.” 

“No; four rupees or no sale.” 

The old fellow had evidently reached his 
rock-bottom price. 

“T will meet you half-way and give you 
three rupees,” I said. 

“No, four rupees.” 

Finally I left the shop, telling the merchant 
that I must consult a friend before making any 
purchase, and that I would come again in the 
morning. I informed Richardson of the neyo- 
tiations, explained that I had worked the native 
from twelve rupees down to four, and suggested 
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that he should continue to beat down the price 
from that point. 

That same evening we went to the shop, and 
I waited on the side-walk while Richardson 
entered to resume the battle with the poor 
shopkeeper. 

“T will give you three rupees for that chair,” 
he said to the native, pointing to the piece of 
furniture which was the subject of all the 
wrangle. : 

“No, I have a man coming in the morning 
who is going to buy it for four rupees,” returned 
the shopkeeper. I was the man, but I had 
made no promises. 

Richardson struck a dead-lock at once, and 
as he came out of the shop I went in. It seemed 
a heartless thing to brow-beat the poor native, 
but we were out for a record. 

“Well, I have decided that I can’t pay any 
more than three rupees for the chair,” I said. 

‘All right ; no sale then.” 

I walked out of the shop, joined Richardson 
on the side-walk, and started up the street. 
We hadn't gone half a block when the native 
came running after us. 

“Three rupees cight annas,” he shouted. 

“All right,” I said. ‘I have some heart 
left,’ I added to Richardson. “We have 
beaten the poor chap down far enough.” 

We returned, and bought two chairs. Three 
Tupees cight annas seems a big reduction from 
twelve rupees, but even this figure proved to be 
exorbitant, for both chairs collapsed before 
they ever saw the deck of a ship. 

‘The first-class fare on the large liners from 
Bombay to the Suez Canal was two hundred 
and twenty dollars. The cheapest pas:age 
that Richardson and I were offered was a hundred 
and eighty-five dollars. We had the money to 
pay this price, but considered that it would 
make a large and unnecessary hole in our stock. 
We agreed not to pay a cent more than twenty 
dollars each, even if it meant spending the rest 
of our lives in Bombay, and we solemnly shook 
hands on this arrangement. 

Bombay is a large shipping port, 

Disappoint- and at first sight appeared to be 

ment. an excellent jumping-off place for 
two semi-stranded roamers. We 
made a thorough canvass of the water-front in 
search of a job that would help to pay our 
passage. Richardson would “strike” the 
skipper of one ship, while I tried my luck with 
another, or we would board the same boat 
together, one of us interviewing the captain 
while the other placed the case before the 
steward. 
We haunted the Seamen’s Institute, the 
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skippers’ clubs, water-front saloons, sailors’ rest- 
houses, and the docks in general. It was 
uphill work, for we received little encourage- 
ment and, very often, short and rough treatment 
at the hands of the hardened old seamen. We 
didn’t give up our search until we had visited 
all the vessels in the harbour, which took up 
the greater part of three days. We found 
absolutely nothing. It was impossible for us 
to compete with the Oriental, South African, 
and Hindu labour on these ships, not to mention 
the practical impossibility of living on_ their 
diet and in their unsanitary quarters. Finally, 
very reluctantly, we gave up all hope of getting 
away as workers, and decided to do the next 
st. thing. We began our campaign over 
nin and visited all the freighters, asking the 
captains how much they wanted to take us to 
the Canal. Many of them were insulted at such 
a proposal, others regretfully said that their 
owners had rigid rules against taking anyone, 
and yet others wanted more than our twenty- 
dollar limit. 

Our luck had been pretty bad, and we felt 
that a change must be near at hand. We 
boarded the steamer Levanso, an ancient Italian 
cargo-boat, and marched straight up to the 
bridge, where the old skipper was standing, 
smoking a pipe with an odour strong enough to 
kill a hog. 

“Do you speak English 2?” I inquired. 

“A little,” was the reply. 

“Which way are you going?” T asked, 

“To Naples,” said the Italian. 

“ When de you get under way ?”’ 

“ To-morrow afternoon at one o'clock.” 

“What do you want to take the two of us 
through the Canal?” 

“Twill take you for sixty rupees (twenty 
doliars) each,” he said, aiter a moment’s 
reflection. 

“ All right.” 

The captain explained that we must sign-on 
as members of the crew, for he was not allowed 
to take passengers, and we should have to be 
accounted for both on departure and arrival. 
We signed up without delay; } evi rdson as 
assistant cook, and I as a deck-hand. . 

Although the boat was not eduled to 
leave until one o'clock the following afternoon, 
we were instructed to be on hand at ten in the 
morning for a quarantine inspection. It is a 
regulation that the crews of all ships leaving 
Indian ports have to be examined before the 
authorities will issue clearance papers, thus 
insuring that no Indian disease will be trans- 
mitted to Europe. Richardson and T lined 
up at the appointed hour the next day, with 
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the rest of the crew, and filed past the 
doctors. 

This proceeding lasted only a few minutes, 
and at its completion we were driven through 
the quarantine sheds to the wharf. It was 
then two hours before our ship was to leave, 
and Richardson returned to town to bid 
farewell to the friends who had entertained 
us. I took all the luggage and went to the 
boat. 

At one o'clock, the hour that the Levanzo 
was to get under way, Richardson had not 
returned. The British quarantine doctor 
issued an order for the crew to come off the 
ship and line up so as to file on one at a 
time. He beckoned to me, and I came 
down the gangway and fell ip at the rear. 

“Where is your friend?” 
the doctor asked, abruptly, 
addressing me. 

“He is not here,” I re- 

plied, with an attempted 
evasion of the question, not 
wishing to divulge the fact 
that my partner had broken 
quarantine. 
- “He has broken quaran- 
tine, and can’t go on_ this 
ship,’ said the officer, 
angrily. ‘‘Do you want to 
go without him?” 

I said nothing; I didn’t 
know what to say. 

“You must make up your 
mind at once,” added the 
doctor. 

“All right, I will go,” I 
told him. I thought that 
the officer didn’t mean quite 
all he said, and that 
Richardson would arrive 
in a few minutes and have 
no difficulty in getting 
aboard. 

Meanwhile, the 

Alone Once motley Italian 

More. crew had 
ascended the 

gangway, and as I was the 
last one to go aboard, the 
plank was removed and 
several sailors began loosen- 
ing the lines. I went up on 
the stern to look across the 
wharf to see if Richardson 
was in sight, but he was not. 
The ship was already moving 
away from the pier. Ideas 
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flew through my mind like water through 
a sieve. I had all Richardson’s baggage and 
—what was worse—all his money. From 
Bombay to Suez was three thousand miles, and 
it took at least ten days to make the trip. To 
leave Richardson stranded on the shores of India 
would be nothing short of murder. I was 
provoked at him for not appearing, but my 
conscience vibrated with the guilty pangs of 
deserting a friend and leaving him to starve 
in a strange land. 

While these alternating emotions were flashing 
in and out of my mind the bow of the ship was 
swinging away from the pier. At last I saw 
Richardson’s head bobbing in the distance. I 
shouted, whistled, and waved, and my frantic 
efforts finally caused him to realize the necessity 
for speed. He came charging 
down the wharf like a bull, 
and attempted to board 
the ship, but was abruptly 
stopped by the captain, who 
ordered him to stay ashore. 
The marine doctor had left, 
and there was nothing for 
me to do but to go on with- 
out my companion. The 
Levanzo was now making her 
final swing, and in despera- 
tion I threw Richardson’s 
luggage on to the wharf, 
hurled him his money-wallet, 
and bade him farewell. 

“T will see you in Cairo 
in about two weeks,” I called 
out, as the boat drew out. 
Richardson stood on the pier 
with a philosophic smile on 
his face. 

‘All right !”? he shouted. 
“T will try and make a 
get-away to-night. So 
long!” 

The old steamer was soon 
well out in the channel, and 
in a few hours had her nose 
pointed towards the west 
and began her lengthy 
journey to the Canal. I 
wondered how Richardson 
would fare, but had no 
doubt that he would have 
little trouble in obtaining a 
passage. I therefore dis- 
missed all conjectures from 
my mind and decided to 
make the best of things 
until we met again, 
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The Levanso was a regular old 
On Board tramp, with a crew entirely com- 
the posed of Italians, who knew little 


“Levanzo.” of the world beyond the range of 
their ship and the water-fronts of 
the ports to which they had sailed. I was 
consigned to the hold, where my iron, hay 
mattressed bunk sandwiched in amongst 
those of the Italians, who huddled around like 
a bunch of gipsie: The dark, foul-smelling 
atmosphere, the fumes of the ship's kitchen, the 
greasy and treacherous appearance of the crew 
none of whom spoke a word of English— promised 
a trip whose equal I had never experienced before. 
However, I had done sufficient travelling of this 
sort to feel at home in such surroundings,and I 
played the part to a perfection hard to imagine 
in one who had seen most of the good things of 
this life. Attired in a blue flannel shirt and 
coatless, I went barefooted, grew a beard—such 
it was—and essayed to chew the crew’s 
black tobacco. 

At four bells the chief steward appeared on 
deck and called out, “ Mangiare!”” From the 
empty feeling of my stomach, coupled with the 
odours emanating from the galley, I recognized 
the equivalent of the word “ dinner,” and fol- 
lowed the crew in the hope of getting a square 
meal. We formed a line at the kitchen window, 
where we received our eating implements for 
the voyage. ‘hey consisted of a tin cup, a 
tin saucepan, and a knife, fork, and spoon. We 
then marched in a body to the forecastle, where 
we were given a piece of hard bread each and 
a pint of red wine. As we trooped back by the 
kitchen, the steward placed some macaroni in 
our saucepans and gave us some milkless and 
sugarless coffee. With this assortment of food 
we retired to the lower deck, sat on a winch 
or a coil of rope, and proceeded to devour 
the meal. 

The second day out I lost my knife, and when 
I made an appeal for another I was so severely 
snubbed by the steward that I made no more 
requests during the rest of the voyage. I had 
to resort to my pocket-knife to take the place 
of the lost article. 

Macaroni! Macaroni! Ithought my stomach 
would become paralyzed on the greasy stuff 
before the voyage ended. I vowed that, if I 
ever reached shore again, I would never allow 
the word macaroni to be mentioned in my 
presence. 

From Bombay to Suez is something over three 
thousand miles, and at the rate our ship was 
travelling it would require sixteen days to make 
the trip. How these days did drag—on a 
macaroni diet | The long, hot, foodless days and 


the dark stuffy nights in vermin-infested, un- 
sanitary quarters made these sixteen days seem 
like sixteen years. Between meals I was sup- 
posed to assist the crew. Because I was paying 
the captain a small sum for my passage, however, 
T was Iet down rather easily on the work. Never- 
theless, I had to appear busy. Each morning I 
scrubbed the stern deck and gave the place a 
general clean-up. In the afternoon I washed 
clothes in a ship-bucket or painted the iron 
railings and life-boats. 

The days dragged slowly on, and three times 
between sunrise and sunset the eternal red wine 
and macaroni stared me in the face. We entered 
the Red Sea, our journey only half completed ; 
and the thought rose in my mind that I had 
eight days more of macaroni before me. How- 
ever, all good things come to an end, and, 
thank goodness, even the bad ones are not 
excmpf in this respect. On the sixteenth day 
at midnight the Levanso pulled into Suez, the 
eastern entrance of the Canal. 

As soon as the ship dropped anchor I gave 
the captain twenty dollars for my passage and, 
with all speed, was on my way to shore in a small 
boat propelled by an Arab, leaving the Levanso, 
for all I cared, to sink at her moorings. I was 
taken to the Customs House, where I was sub- 
jected toa most rigid examination. 

After an ordeal that lasted two 


A New hours, in spite of the moderate 
Acquaint- amount of my luggage, I was 
ance. liberated. 1 wandered up the 


track to the station, where I 
learned that a train for Cairo was to leave at 
six o'clock in the morning. There was an hotel 
at Suez, but I did not care to pay four dollars 
of my precious coin for an equal number of 
hours in bed. Accordingly I stood in front of 
the deserted station, waiting for something, or 
anything, to happen. Presently a lean-locking 
Englishman ambled along. This man, who had 
a face like a dried prune, entered into conversa- 
tion with me, and I learned that he was a 
travelling acrobat, who, with his wife and little 
daughter, had just come in from the Far East 
after a theatrical tour of several months. 

“Where are you going to put up?” he 
asked. 

“IT don’t know,” I told him. “ The hotel 
isn’t worth while for only four hours. I thought 
I would crawl into one of those passenger coaches 
on the siding over there,” I said, pointing to 
several cars on an adjacent track. 

‘All right, old chap, I will go with you,” he 
said. “ Wait until I get my wife and daughter.” 
And he stepped round the corner of the station 
for his family, 
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In a minute he returned with his wife, whose 
general appearance indicated that she had seen 
chiefly the rough side of life. She wore a dress 
of many colours, and a hat that looked like a 
salad. Clinging to her skirt was a frail little girl, 
who showed the effects of her wandering life. 
The four of us, with our luggage, crossed the 
tracks and tried the doors of several cars, but 
all were locked. At that moment a large, greedy- 
looking Arab appeared out of the darkness, and 
asked us what we wanted. 

“A place to sleep,” I replied. 

“Come with me,” said the man. 

We were so tired that if the Evil One himself 
had appeared on the scene and offered us a bed 
and shelter I think we should have eagerly 
accepted. We followed the Arab, and he led us 
to a small shed about ten by twelve feet. He 
opened the door, ushered us in, and imme- 
diately left, stating that he would call us at six 
o’clock. This shack was certainly a cheerless 
bedroom for our 
homeless little 


I stretched myself diagonally across a third. 
Sleep was impossible; we were all nearly 
petrified with the cold. Presently the Englizh- 
man got on his feet and began walking the 
floor in silence. I soon followed his example. 
We paced and repaced that wretched ten-by- 
twelve compartment for an hour, as speechless 
as two ghosts. Finally, the tomb-like stillness 
was broken by the Englishman. “Feed the 
animals!” he cried. A few seconds’ laughter 
at this remark, and silence reigned again. At 
the end of the second hour the woman, whom 
we supposed had dozed off to sleep, murmured, 
“Tf my mother could see me now !”” In this way 
the night crept on. 

The Arab appeared at six o’clock, and after 
paying him his exorbitant fee we boarded a third- 
class coach of an Egyptian train, and, surrounded 
by a curious lot of natives, started towards 
Cairo. I had been told that Egypt was the most 
expensive country in the world in which to travel, 
and that it 
would be im- 


band, nothing 
but a_ barren 
-wooden hut with 
the earth for a 
floor and cracks 
in the walls 
through which 
the cold wind 
tushed viciously. 

The acrobat’s 
wife coiled up in 
one corner with 
the little girl 
on her lap, the 
man nestled in 
another, and 


7 possible for me 
to live on less 
than several 
dollars a day. 
This information 
had been given 
me about so 
many countries 
and cities that 
it had become 
a joke. Egypt 
turned out to 
be one of the 
cheapest sections 
of the globe Iever 
encountered. 


“In tbe afternoon | washed clothes in a ship-bucket.” 


(To be continued.) 
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By CWN Bea ver, CRGS& 


Fancy a tribe of warlike Papuan savages, who have only recently given up cannibalism because 
the Government had a ridiculous objection to it, amusing themselves with amateur theatricals! 
In this article Mr. Beaver deals with the players and their quaint performances in a very chatty 
fashion. 


“The subject is unique,” he writes; ‘the plays have never been described in print 


before, and have certainly never been photographed.” 


HIKE territory adjacent to the Gira 

and Mambare Rivers, just. on the 
boundary of Papua and what was 
once German New Guinea, are in- 
habited by tribes who have the not 
unmerited reputation of being among the most 
warlike peoples in the colony, while in addition 
they were, not so very long ago, an easy first as 
man-eaters among all the cannibals of New 
Guinea. One scarcely looks for the higher forms 
of the arts among such a race, and it is rather a 
surprise to find quite a well-developed form of the 
theatre in active operation. Although I had 
known of their farces or dramas for many years, 
it was only quite recently that I had the oppor- 
tunity of witnessing a series of performances, 
and as they are unique in Papua, a brief descrip- 
tion may not be uninteresting. 

Possibly these plays are just a sort of rele 
tion from business, so to speak ; but be that as it 
may, they are enacted on almost every ceremonial 
occasion, especially during the harvest festivals, 
when the taro crop is being gathered, or during 
the rites for the initiation of children, A death 
is not usually considered a time for rejoicings, 
but here in Papua the heir—rather a misnomer, 
by the way, because he has the extremely dubious 
privilege of paying all the mourners and distri- 
buting his deceased relative’s property among the 
guests—winds up the funeral obsequies with a 
round of theatre-going, rather an expensive 
process, because an ample supply of food for 


the guests is expected and as many pigs as possible 
are an absolute s/e gua non. 

One of the really important centres of village 
life in these districts is the men’s clubhou: ¢ 
or oro, usually a well-made structure and as 
a rule taboo to the ladies. When ceremonies 
such as an initiation are in contemplation, the ere 
becomes still more important and the house- 
posts assume a spiritual signifieance which is 
only retained during the festival. When cach 
man is cutting his post, he addresses it as the 
ghost of some dead parent. ‘O Father,’ he 
says, “ you are not forgotten. You will see your 
old-time friends and take part in the festival as 
of yore.” 

A good supply of food and pigs, as already 
stated, is an absolute necessity to any Papuan 
feast, and it is only when the gardens aie ready 
that the invitations are sent round to the neigh- 
bouring villages. The food is gathered and 
stacked in the village, any unripe crop being 
destroyed as it stands, lest it be said that the 
hosts are stingy people. 

There is one excellent thing about the Papuan 
play: it is never performed a second time. 
Possibly this might be hard on a popular author. 
but for an audience condemned to listen to an 
amateur production it is a scheme that has its 
advantages. All plays are invariably invented 
for the occasion, although I find it difficult to 
imagine some retited cannibal withdrawing him- 
self to the solitude of his garden in the throes 


of literary composition. The 
author of a new play obtains 
no little kudos. The dramas 
themselves represent all sorts 
of incidents, fairy stories, 
myths, and the like, and, 
the Mamba people being 
excellent mimics, a favourite 
form of farce with them is 
the representation of some 
particular village incident or 
the imitation of well-known 
European peculiarities. 
There is, of course, no regu- 
lar company of actors ; every 
man is an actor by nature, 
and the author selects his 
own band of performers and 
imparts the sccrets of his 
particular play to the com- 
pany in strict seclusion, the 
rehearsals being carried out 
in similar secrecy. The réles 
of women are invariably 
filled by young men dressed 
accordingly. 

On the day of the cere- 
monies or performances, the 
guests scatter themselves 
outside the village, preparing 
their own plays, while the 
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The old woman knocking down her husband—The young men ard girls ate oa the 
staging in rear, 


hosts get theirs ready inside the club-house. In _ placed in the centre of the village, resting ona line 
the meantime the procession of pigs carried on of logs. If the plays are performed at an initia- 
poles en grande tenue enters the village, greeted by _ tion, the youngsters to be dealt with run up and 
a roll of drums from the spectators. The poles are down the poles, or each will stand on his mother’s 


Carrying the pigs on to the platform—The feasting of the quests is an important part of the proceedings, 


> vig . 
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Summoning the people with blasts on a wooden trumpet. 


Sometimes they are car- 
ried to a high staging and 
there cut up, the pieces 
being pelted ceremonially 
at the crowd. 

The master of the cere- 
monies—he belongs to the 
village issuing the invita- 
tion—has been blowing 
the shell trumpet all the 
previous night, and this 
prepares everybody for the 
business of the day. The 
crowd, embracing, per- 
haps, the population of 
many different villages, all 
dressed in their very best 
outfits of paint, string, 
and feathers, sits down, 
chews betel, and waits 
with expectancy. The 
drama of the hosts is 
always given first, and is 
followed by the perform- 
ances of the invited 
villages. . 

Suddenly, from the out- 
skirts of the village, a 
band of dancers in file 
bursts on the — seene. 
These dancers literally 
form the chorus, which 
dances at intervals 


pig; and it might be well to remark that those throughout the play and covers any ‘ waits,” 
who cannot contribute a pig may not present a taking the place of our orchestra while the 


child for the ceremony. Later in the day the “stage” 


properties are being set up. 


pigsare carried away to be cut upand distributed. While the performance is actually going on 


q 
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The “chorus” dancing. 


the chorus probably sits down in front and 
chews betel, but is always on the alert to 
start dancing whenever there is any hitch. 
Every man is gaily attired. He is probably 
wearing many pounds’ worth of paradise feathers 
in his head-dress, a halo of hornbills’ beaks on his 
head, and his face is made horrible with a mask 
of boars’ tusks. He is also loaded down with 
native jewellery, such as dogs’ teeth, pigs’ teeth, 
shells, beads, and what not, and is simply un- 
recognizable with red paint. 

The chorus breaks out into the village square 
and continues dancing while the “ stage ” or the 
properties are carried in. These are not very 
elaborate, consisting of a staging decorated to 
represent a tree, a cave, or something of the kind. 
One has to imagine a lot as regards scenery. 
Sometimes the “‘ property man” strolls in to 
distribute half-a-dozen wooden turtles or leads 


in a large carved representation of a crocodile 
with a man concealed inside. The properties 
are usually cut from a special kind of tree, and 
while being cut the guests address them as the 
dead parents of their hosts. If the painting or 
decoration gets stained or mud-marked in any 
way it is a bad omen, a sign that a death will 
soon follow. Before doing the painting, the 
actors of the invited villages try various dodges 
to entice a pig or an extra supply of food from 
their hosts. One of the men will send a message 
in from the place where the things are being pre- 
pared: “‘ Tell the children of our hosts to bring 
us some water or fire ; we are thirsty and cold.” 
A broad hint like this is, of course, taken, and 
the hosts always provide for their guests prior 
to the ceremonies and performances. 

Very often the “‘stages” are set up over- 
night, especially if they are cumbersome. but the 
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The food provised for the guesis. 


sm ller properties are always kept in the bush 
out of sight, the hosts keeping theirs in the 
jealously-guarded club-house. 

Finally, the master of the ceremonies blows 
a trumpet blast, and a roll of drums announces 
the d-ama of the hosts. Sometimes a sensation 
may be caused by the first actors bursting through 
the roof of the club-house instead of coming 
in by the doors, but this, I surmise, is mere 
“swank.” 

First, we see two gaily-dressed young men, 
befeathered, with drums and spears complete. 
They dance merrily round the square and then 
climb up on to the staging. Next, with a very 
peculiar but exceedingly graceful tripping step, 
there follow two maidens, who are supposed to 
be fishing along the banks of a creek. The two 
girls are represented by two young fellows 
dressed in girls’ gala attire and carrying dancing- 
wands. 

The young men {the heroes, I surmise, of the 


play) descend, seize the gitls, and carry them 
away up into the staging, which is epparently a 
tree. It must be admitted that the ladies do 
not appear to be unwilling. Now enters a comic 
element. The father and mother of the girls 
come on the scene. These performers are dressed 
up in old, torn clothes, their faces are blackened, 
and everything about them is calculated to 
cause laughter, while their acting is intended tc 
be funny. The old couple, like the other actors, 
enter toa roll of drums from the audience. It is 
a point of honour to salute them, more especially 
if the play is that given by the hosts. If the 
audience is a trifle slow in rendering the necessary 
salute you will hear someone in authority mutter, 
“Come on, hurry up, strike your drums!” 
The dilapidated couple now start looking for 
their missing daughters—searching everywhere, 
of course, but in the right place. Everyone 
can see them, but on the stage there are many 
things one is not supposed to be aware of unul 
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the right moment, or not to see at all. For instance, some 
of the chorus have got a little hot with dancing, so a small 
boy rushes out with a calabash of water. Or perhaps the author, 
in “ plain clothes,” will anxiously shadow some of his company 
as a sort of prompter. 

The old couple now commence abusing each other, che 
woman blaming the man for the loss of the girls and the man 
retorting in kind. It is all done in dumb show, but the acting 
is so good that little is left to the imagination, and the 
audience roars with laughter. Presently they fall to blows, 
and eventually the man is knocked down. At this the young 
men and girls descend from ‘their tree and seek forgiveness, 
which is graciously granted, and all six actors join hands, 
dance around the stage, and finally up and down through the 
lines of the chorus. All then retire to make themselves 
comfortable and watch the next “turn.” — It will be seen from 
this that the Papuan play goes very much on orthodox lines ; 
we have the handsome heroes, the lovely heroines, the comic 
element, and sometimes the villain. Virtue (or is it true love ?) 
always emerges triumphant. 

The next “turn ”’—that of one of the invited villages—may 
be one of pure farce, more often than not very bread farce 
indeed. This seems to be very highly appreciated. One farce 
I saw portrayed a man dressed as a woman carrying a baby. 
His mimicry was screamingly funny. 

After this light fare, preparations may be made for another 
big performance, and the “‘ prompter” rushes wildly about 
giving instructions. The ‘ property men,” like those of China, 
are supposed to be unseen, but dash about the stage handing 
in articles necessary to the play or making some call incidental 
to the act. A new chorus breaks in, and occasionally some 
of the ferrales of the audience get so excited that they dash 


Part of the audience—Warriors whose spears are decorated with bunches of feathers have killed @ man and burnt a bouse ; those 
killed o man. 


who carry strings of feathers have only 


THE 
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A comic interlude, representing a woman's behaviour with her b-by. 


» intended 


in and dance on 
the fringe, very 
often whipping off 
articles of clothing 
and waving them in 
the air, 

A large frame- 
work, evidently 
to repre- 
sent a cave, is now 
carried in, carefully 
wrapped up. Then 
enters a comic man, 
dressed in odds and 
ends, armed with 
hunting spears, and 
attended by two 
small boys crawlirg 
on all-fours — obvi- 
ously his dogs. The 
hunting goes on, and 
very successfully, 
judging by the 
actions of the dogs 
and the hunter, but 
unfortunately, as 
each trophy of the 
chase is secured 
after a desperate 
struggle and flurg 
aside, a weird bei ¢ 
dar!s from the cave 
end carries (he game 
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away. When at last 
the hunter returns 
he is perturbed to 
find nothing left. 
‘This goes on for 
some time, to the 
intense enjoyment 
of the audience, 
until at last the 
thief is discovered. 
Then ensues a ter- 
rible fight, in which 
the hunter and_ his 
faithful‘ hounds ” 
are driven 

4 back. The 
hunter 
dances 


The grand finale of a play, with all the actors dancing round 
stage. 


round in perplexity until a happy thought 
strikes him. He sends away one of his dogs, 
and the animal returns with two handsome 
young Mortals. (The clowns or comic parts, 
it should be explained, are somehow not 
quite mortal; in the vernacular the word 
for “clown” is the same as that for 
“ ghost”’ or “ devil.”) With these reinforce- 
ments the evil being is slain, and then- 
quite in accord with stage practice—all the 
characters jump up and, joining the chorus, 
dance away. 

The above instances are just typical speci- 
mens of the play: The acting is at all 
times really excellent, and although it is 
seldom. that any words are spoken, the 
motive of the drama or farce is often less 
difficult to follow than that of one of our 
own ballets. 

The small properties used in the perform- 
ances are stored away in the club-house, 
and later on they are spattered with pig-fat 
and feathers. Then, with an invocation to 
the spirits of the dead from the master of 
the club-hguse—“‘ Make yourselves into a 
crocodile and feed on our enemies ’’—they 
are dropped into the river and sink. This 
last ceremony is apparently one performed 
only on important occasions, when the 
club-house posts or the properties them- 


bs selves have a spiritual significance and are 
regarded as actually being the spirits of dead 

q the “hero” of a Papuan play. ancestors. 
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| A 
BLACK OUTLAW. 


By H. ]. McELNEA, late of the Natal Police. 
Tlustrated by Sid Pride. 


| An account of an elusive native desperado who gave the Natal 


Police a lot of trouble. 


Though shot through the lungs in a 


preliminary skirmish, and believed to be dying, he nevertheless 
made his escape and led the Author a merry dance for several 
months, 


HE experience that I have here set 
down occurred when I was in charge 
of the police post at Highflaats, 
Natal, South Africa. One day the 
wife of a native named Tchotiyana 
reported that her husband had savagely assaulted 
her, so I obtained a warrant for his arrest. On 
several occasions I sent a native constable to 
execute this warrant, but each time he returned 
he stated that he had been unable to arrest the 
man, and that he was afraid to tackle him. 

At this time there was a trooper named Toms, 
a New Zealander, stationed with me, so at last 
he and I decided to go out and arrest the 
redoub:able Tchotiyana ourselves. We started 
off one evening about nine o'clock, and very 
fortunately, as it transpired, I took my revolver, 
which I had previously loaded. 

Tchotiyana’s kraal was situated in a kloof 
almost inaccessible for horses, so we left our 
mounts on the top of the ridge and walked to the 
kraal, a distance of about two miles. There were 
only three huts in the kraal, one for living in, the 
others used for storing mealies. When we got 
to the kraal I kicked at the door, which was 
fastened on the inside. Someone replied, and 
asked who was knocking. 

“It is the police,” I said; “we have come 
to arrest Tchotiyana, the headman of | this 
kraal.” 

‘There was silence for about two minutes. T 
Was standing just outside the door to the left, 
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with a box of matches and a picce of candle in 
my hand, ready to enter the hut. My mate 
was standing a few yards away, in front of the 
door. Suddenly I heard the door being unfas- 
tcned and thrown to one side ; then out came a 
piece of burning timber, about four feet in length, 
apparently thrown with great force. I jumped 
aside to avoid it, and out rushed Tchotiyara, 
with three assegais and a stick in his hands. He 
threw one assegai at_ me, which whizzed past 
my head, anda second at Toms ; this also missed 
its mark. Then he dashed away down the hill 
in the direction of some thick bush on the other 
side of the spruit. The night was not very dark, 
and I could see him plainly, so I pulled out my 
revolver and shouted to him to stand. He 
paid no attention, soI fired once in the air; but 
as he still ran on I fired at him twice. At the 
third shot he dropped, but was up again in a 
flash and started to run once more, with me 
after him. 

I caught him up before he reached the bottom 
of the hill, but I had dropped my revolver and 
handcuffs in the chase; I therefore held the 
fugitive down and shouted for my mate. 

Presently I heard him yell: “‘ Where are 
you ?”” and he came rushing towards me. We 
then lit some matches and found that the 
native hada nasty wound ; the bullet had entered 
his back, passed through his lungs, and come out 
in front just under the shoulders We tried to 
make him walk, but he was unable to do so, and 
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Tchotiyana,” 
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with great difficulty we carried him back to the 
hut. 

When we reached the kraal we could not find a 
living soul anywhere about. If there had been 
anyone else there they had fled into the bush. 
Accordingly, we took Tchotiyana into the hut, 
bandaged his wound as best we could, and put 
him on his bed-mat, with some blankets over 
him. 

I had quite made up my mind that he would 
die during the night, for the wound he had re- 
ceived would be certain death to a white man. 
Toms and I decided to remain with him, especially 
as the moon had gone down, and neither of us 
could find our way back in the darkness to 
where the horses were. We therefore lit a large 
fire in the hut, and anxiously awaited daylight. 
All the time the moans and roars of the wounded 
man were something awful, and I hope I shall 
never again have to pass such a dreadful time. 
Whenever the fire died down—we had no other 
light—we could hear him shifting, as if he were 
trying to get to a certain corner, but when the 
flames blazed up again he would keep quiet. 
This made us suspicious, and upon examining 
the corner we found, under a lot of rubbish, a 
great hedge-knife, about two feet long. Needless 
to say, we quickly put this formidable weapon 
out of his reach. He did not shuffle about any 
more after that, but kept on moaning and shout- 
ing that he was dying. 

As soon as the welcome daylight appeared 
we made an inspection of the surroundings, and 
found the two assegais which Tchotiyana had 
thrown at us, together with the third assegai 
and stick, which were farther down the hill, 
where he had fallen. I also recovered my revol- 
ver and handcuffs. We now decided that Toms 
should remain with the prisoner while I went 
back to the station to report the matter and have 
a doctor sent out. 

When I arrived at the station I sent a native 
constable to relieve Toms, and then telephoned 
to the magistrate, the police officer, and the 
district surgeon. Toms returned to the station, 
leaving the constable in charge of the prisoner. 

About ten o’clock, as I was lying on my bed 
trying to sleep, Toms came into the room and 
informed me that Nundu, the native constable, 
was coming along the road. I jumped up just 
as he came in. 

“Well, Nundu,” I said, “is Tchotiyana 
dead ?” 

To my utter astonishment he replicd, ‘“ No, 
boss ; he has escaped.” 

I could not believe it at first, for the man had 
seemed to us to be at death’s door, but it was 
only too true. ‘The police-boy, thinking, like 
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-us, that Tchotiyana was on the verge of death, 


was a bit careless, and left his assegais in the 
hut while he went out to get a drink. The 
prisoner immediately scized one of the spears 
and ordered the astonished police-boy away 
from the kraal, threatening that if he did not go 
he would take his life. ‘Tchotiyana then escaped 
into the bush, and the discomfited Nundu 
returned to report. This left me rather in a 
dilemma, for I had to countermand the order 
for the surgeon, and explain matters to the 
district officer and the Criminal Investigation 
Department. 

Now, for the first time, I began to learn things 
about the character of the man I had so light- 
heartedly tackled. Everyone I met could tell 
me about his bad qualities, and what a dangerous 
scoundrel he was. I also found out that he had 
been shot on two other occasions by the police, 
that he had been tried for murder, had spent 
most of his life in prison, and was, in fact, a 
criminal of the very worst type. For three 
months after this 1 did nothing but hunt him, 
but could discover no traces of him anywhere 
in the district. 

A native came to me.one day and told me that 
I had a very narrow escape on the night I shot 
Tchotiyana. The outlaw had told him the whole 
story. He said that when Tchotiyana ran down 
the hill, with me after him, his intention was to 
jump to one side when he got into the long grass 
and stab me in the back as I nassed. However, 
when I fired and shot him he dropped his assegai. 
This was quite true, as I found the assegai at 
the place where it fell. He also informed the 
native that had the other trooper not come to 
my assistance he would have killed me after I 
had caught him. 

But for our discovery of the hedge-knife in 
the hut, he added, he could have killed both of 
us while we thought him dying. 

I maintained a very strict watch on Tchoti- 
yana’s kraal, in case he might come back, and 
finally received information that he was living 
in the bush, and being supplied with food by his 
wife—the lady who had first complained about 
him. I therefore went to the magistrate and 
asked him to give me a party sufficiently large 
to search the bush. This he consented to do, 
and sent an order to the chief Mabuna (who, 
by the way, was the outlaw’s own brother) to 
turn out a hundred men. Several of the Euro- 
peans in the district also took part in the search. 

We all met at an appointed time one morning, 
with a hundred or more natives and two native 
police, all armed to the teeth. We proceeded 
through the bush from top to bottom, but with- 
out success. We found where Tchotiyana had 
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been living, but he had decamped, having prob- 
ably been warned by some of Mabuna’s people 
the previous night. The “drive,” therefore, 
ended in failure. 

For some time it seemed as if the outlaw 
had disappeared altogether, but at last I got on 
his track again. He had been seen by several 
natives in the district ; so one night I sent a 
boy out to watch his kraal. I gave him a good 
pair of field-glasses, and told him to get on toa 
certain hill which commanded a view of Tchoti- 
yana’s hut, and to watch everything that took 
place, but on no account to let himself be seen. 

On returning the following day he told me that 
he had seen ‘Ichotiyana leave the kraal at day- 
light and enter the bush, so I knew that he slept 
at his kraal at night-time. I said nothing until 
twelve o'clock that night ; then I went and called 
the police-boys and told them to have some 
“scoff” (food). We left the station between 
one and two o'clock. Toms took two boys and 
I took the other two, and we went in different 
directions. We had our carbines and revolvers 
with us, as we were certain Tchotiyana would 
not be taken without a fight. We decided before 
leaving that we would get as close to the kraal 
as possible, wait for daylight, and then close in 
xround it to prevent escape. 

We got to our places without mishap, and as 
day began to break the kraal was completely 
surrounded, Toms being on one side with his 
two boys and I on the other with my two. 
There was no sign of anyone moving about, so 
we went up very cautiously and knocked at the 
door, and out came his wife. I asked her where 
her husband was, and she wold me that she had 
not seen him since the night on which he was 
shot. She denied all knowledge of his being at 
the kraal the previous night, and said she had 
no idea as to his whereabouts. I then tried a 
game of bluff, telling her to take her things out, as 
I was going to burn the kraal. 

In the meantime one of our police-boys had 
got hold of one of the children, who gave the game 
away at once. He said Tchotiyana had been at 
the kraal the previous night and had gone to 
a “beer drink”? at another kraal. I then 
interrogated the woman again, but she still 
denied that she knew anything about the outlaw. 
While I was speaking to her, I noticed that all 
the time her eyes seemed to wander to a place 


overlooking the kraal—a ledge of rock projecting, 
from a steep cliff. 1 decided, before doing any- 
thing further, that I would examine this place. 
Taking one of the police-boys with me, I climbed 
up, and there, to my intense joy, I found the 
man I had been chasing for the past three months, 
wrapped up in his blankets and sound asleep ! 
The police-boy and myself actually stocd over 
him, but he did not wake up until I gave him 
a kick. 

‘Then he sat up, and I said, “‘ Now, Tchotiyana, 
you can run away if you wish.” At the same 
time I slipped a cartridge into my carbine. ‘The 
outlaw made no reply, but simply put up his 
hands for the handcuffs, which the police-boy 
had ready. He then stood up. He was a power- 
fully-built fellow, standing well over six feet, but 
had a very haggard look and showed signs of 
hardships and suffering. I opened his shirt and 
found his wound completely healed up. I 
could just distinguish where the bullet had en- 
tered and left his body, but that was all. Tchoti- 
yana asked permission to go to his hut, which I 
refused, telling him that if he required anything 
his wife could bring it to him. I asked him how 
his wound was, and he replied that it had given 
him a lot of trouble, but was now healed. How- 
ever, he thought it would eventually kill him, 
as when a native was once shot by a white man 
he would surely die. I then inquired why he 
had not surrendered in the first instance, instead 
of giving us so much trouble and getting shot 
himsclf into the bargain. 

“ Tam afraid of the law,” he replied. 

He was tried at Ixopo a few days afterwards 
and sentenced to six months’ imprisonment with 
hard labour, and the magistrate told him that 
had it not been for the fact that he appeared to 
be in bad health he would give him twenty-five 
lashes. 

A few years afterwards, when I had left the 
Natal Police, I paid a visit to my old friends at 
Highflaats, and one day happened to meet 
Tchotiyana, and asked him how his wound was 
now. ‘It will kill me in the end,” he said, 
“but I hope to kill a policeman before I die. 
They have shot me twice, and the next time I 
mean to be equal to them ; I shall get a gun.” 

Evidently there are lively times in store for 
the police when Tchotiyana goes on the war- 
path again, 


ON THE: 


WAY TO 


WAR. 


By HERBERT H. HOPE. 
LIMustrated by Frank Gillett, RI. 


When two young Americans get together there is no knowing what surprising enterprise they 


will embark upon. 


This story describes how two young ‘Varsity men, throwing up good positions, 


left the West with only a few pounds between them and set out for England with the idea of 


joining the 


British Army and fighting the Germans. 


They travelled eight thousand miles 


before reaching London-—stealing rides on trains, acting as helpers aboard one transport, stowing 
away on another, and generally meeting with very arduous and adventurous experiences. 


sooner had the University of 
fornia decided that Io was a 
finished product, capable of taking 
my place in the cruel world, than I 
received a surprising letter from my 
chum Jack Heward, who had left college the 
year before and was a practising attorney at 
Reno, Nevada. Heward proposed, in effect, 
that we should set forth and make the best of 
our way to Europe, with an eye to joining the 
British Army and assisting in “ bashing ” the 
Huns. 

Though I knew that neither of us had sufficient 
funds for the trip, and that we should have to 
work our way, the sporting side of the proposition 
appealed to me immensely, and, after sending a 
wire to Heward, I threw up a promised position 
and took the train for Reno. I left amid the 
pitying looks and unkind remarks of my friends, 
who thought I had taken leave of my senses. 

IT had a nice time in Reno—and incidentally 
spent most of my money. We were waiting for 
a shipment of live stock that we hoped to 
accompany, but as the shipment did not 
materialize and sceptics began to ask ‘“‘ how we 
were finding the weather across the ‘ Pond,’ ” 
it became rather imperative that we should do 
something. 

Learning of a shipment of cattle about to 
leave Cheyenne, Wyoming, on the night of 
October roth, 1915, we boarded the tender of 
an express locomotive and began a journey of 
eleven hundred miles, “ beating our way ” like 
tramps. It was bitterly cold as we dodged the 
railroad police, riding “on top,” “ on the rods,” 
in the “ blinds,” or wherever we could get a bit 
of shelter. ‘The first five hundred miles took 
us only seventeen hours. and we did not change 
trains, riding during the daytime in between 
the coaches. During the next day, after leaving 


Ogden, Utah, we changed trains many times, 
always at the command of a tain crew or at 
the curt request of a railroad “ cop.” 

At Evanston, Wyoming, we were pulled down 
from the top of the “ Overland Limited” and 
forced to buy a fifty-cent ticket out of the town, 
good only on a local train which passed through 
the following day. The delay didn't suit us at 
all, so we proceeded to catch the next express. 
The engineer shot out clouds of steam to scare 
us off, and the yardmen yelled fiercely, but I 
caught the rail of the sixch coach and pulled 
mysclf up. I had some anxious moments while 
Jack sprinted down the right-of-way, but he 
finally got on board, and after a hard scramble 
we reached the top. Then ensued one of the 
most trying experiences I ever remember. We 
crawled forward towards the shelter behind the 
engine. Blinded by cinders and freezing with 
the cold, we trailed on our hands and knees for 
the length of six coaches, with only the sense of 
touch to depend upon, and even that was fast 
failing us. Over the tops of the swaying coaches, 
gripping ventilators and other vantage-points to 
avoid being hurled off, we made our painful 
progress. Eventually, when it seemed we had 
been crawling for years, we reached our destina- 
tion and soon thawed out down behind the 
engine. 

An officious minion of the law caught us 
again at Green River, but this time we rode 
inside until our station was reached, and then 
mounted up into the old position once more. 

Thus it came about that we droped into 
Cheyenne one morning, having travelled some- 
thing over eleven hundred miles in two and a 
half days. Our stay was not long, for we got 
word of some cattle leaving Denver for the East 
very shortly. 

One week later we left Denver bound straight 
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The two young American "Varsity men who, with only a few pounds between them, set out for England with the intention of 
joining the British Army. They travelled eight thousand miles, and met with many adventures before they finally reached London. 


Photos, by Foulsham & Ranfield. 


through to New York, travelling in the caboose 
of a freight train, part of which consisted of 
fifteen cars of horses destined for the French 
Government. Many times we changed “ way- 
cars’’ in the dead of night, getting our meals 
on the fly and dodging big locomotives and their 
streaming headlights. 

However, on the seventh day we reached 
Jersey City and New York with about as much 
money as some of the early Presidents must 
have had. Before long, a couple of dollars in 
our pockets would have made a noise like a 
kicking mule in a tin stable, for those were trying 
financial times. However, we did not falter ; 
we meant to get to England at all costs. 

A week sped by before we were able to hit 
upon a means of transportation across the 
Atlantic, but when the good ship Z: steamed 
away for Bordeaux, France, she carried with 
her four hundred horses and nineteen “ horse- 
men,” among whom were Heward and myself. 

A finer bunch of sneak-thieves and petty 
crooks than those horsemen I hope never to 
associate with. Schemes to break locks and 
steal provisions and the like were of nightly 
occurrence. There was not a man in the lot, I 


think, who had not adorned the interior of most 
of the New England county jails. They were 
hard-drinkers and hard-livers, with extra choice 
lines in “ cuss’’-words. Assuredly the Bowery 
had shipped her best—or her worst—aboard the 


We were not left long in doubt as to the real 
nature of our temporary messmates, for the 
first. night aboard was one grand carousal. 
Next morning the prize bully of the outfit, an 
ex-pugilist, ‘‘ started something,” as we say out 
West. He attempted to “ride” us, and 
Heward “ called’? him, Down between decks 
there occurred a fight that was to decide whether 
we were to submit to the dictation of a foul- 
mouthed bully for the next three weeks or 
more. 

As the pugilist rushed in, Jack poked out his 
left arm and then quickly covered up, avoiding 
a shower of blows. The bully kept trying to 
get inside and use his short, powerful swings, 
but Jack had the reach on him and almost 
nervously kept out of his way. Then, as the 
brute’s wind gave out, Heward opened up, and 
rights and lefts began to jolt his adversary with 
beautiful precision. Angry and stung, he kept 
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“Jack swung his sight hard and true, catching the bully squarely oa the point of the jaw.” 
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tearing in, but his wild 
swings did little good. 
Meanwhile my companion 
played a clever bit of science 
to finish his man. Feigning 
“ grogginess,”” and reeling 
about, he lowered his guard, 
keeping his left side forward. 
As the pugilist rushed in, 
his defence wide open, Jack 
swung his right hard and 
true, catching the | bully 
squarely on the point: of 
the ja He fell with a 
crash, and it took several 
buckets of water to bring 
him to. Needless to say, the 
firm of Hope and Heward 
met with mighty little 
interference after that on 
hoard the Z—. 

The living conditions 
aboard the craft were about 
as bad as a while man could 
stand. Withan unscrupulou. 
steward to look after things, 
we dined on hash without 
meat three times a day. 
We had “salt horse” so 
venerable that it needed a 
crutch; soup without 
visible means of support ; 
a “slum-gullion” stew 
which cried out to the 
heavens; and a dab of 
butter which had to be 
divided among_ nineteen 
hungry men. 

Our sleeping abode was 
almost as bad, for we had 
narrow board “ bunks,” 
damp and uncomfortable. J 
The sea came in through 
the side, and all night long 
we heard the “‘swish-swash” 
as the boat rolled in the trough of the sea. Four 
days of sca-sickness added to the wretchedness 
of the occasion, and with bad weather through- 
out, our cup seemed almost full. Many were the 
nights when we sat up by the funnel, filled with 
an overwhelming disgust for our ship, our posi- 
tion, and our companions, both human, equine, 
and insect. 

We were still some eight hundred miles from 
Bordeaux when, at about two o'clock in’ the 
morning, a cry of “ Fire!” rang out through our 
quarters and a badly-scared night-watchman 
ran in. Everybody jumped for his clothes, but 


“With a fire-hose and buckets and lines we fought all 


it was another case of “ The more haste, the less 
speed.” I never before or after found so many 
sleeves on that old yellow shirt of mine ! To make 
matters worse, a frightened fool kept hopping 
backwards and forwards while he dressed, crying, 
“Good heavens! She's all ablaze! We're 
done!” 

Hurrying out, we found the hold next to us 
all aflame. Never did a fire look so hot, or the 
sea so cold. All was confusion; each man 
thought he was master of the situation and yelled 
out accordingly. The bo’sun was the only officer 
of the ship who knew where to find the fire-plugs, 
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foulest “ grub” that was 
ever fed in a German prison 
camp, We hoped that the 
Fates would begin to relent 
a bit. ‘Absolutely contrary 
to a flat promise, the com- 
panyand their agents refued 
to pay us off in Bordeaux, 
and announced that we 
should have to 8° back to 
New York for out money. 
With only four francs be- 
tween us, the outlook was 
far frompleasant for Heward 
and myselt. Learning of 4 
ship which was touching at 
Leith, Scotland, we bribed 
two of her horsemen to carry 
our suit-cases aboard, and 
in the evening we climbed 
up the hawsers at the stern 
of the craft and deliberately 
stowed ourselves away in 
the hold. Afraid to come 
up, lest we should be sent 
back with the pilot, we made 
that hold our abode for 
some twenty-six hours: 
‘That first night aboard the 
p— will long live in our 
memories as one of freezing 
cold and scamperirg Tals, 
with visions of the captain’s 
wrath and of a Scottish jail 
awaiting us. It was abso- 
lutely dark, and the way 
those large-sized, man-eat- 
ing rats played at steeple- 
chasing over our prostrate 
forms was anything but 
joyful. Jack didn’t seem to 
mind themand snored peace- 
fully on, but for me the 
through that stormy nigh: to mother the fre in the Bald.” experience was & nightmare. 


and no one knew where he was. However, he the cold and hunger any longer, We yelled up 
was located at last, and with a fire-hose and 4 ventilator until a horseman noticed our plight 
buckets and lines we fought all through that and released the hatch covet ings, which had 
stormy night to smother the fire in the hold. been battencd down subsequent to out entry. 
Our hands were soon raw from handling the pails, The captain proved to be one of those jovial 
but we worked on, on @ slippery deck, with seas Scottish seamen who make @ great bluff at 
breaking over the bulwarks every moment and harshness, but who are very human for all that. 
threatening to wash us overboard. Saying that he “couldn't very well throw us 
It must have been somewhere about eight overboard,” he told us to find a punk and get to 
o'clock before. we had the fire under control in work. Much relieved in mind, we worked at 
some measure, but six days later, when we landed cleaning ship during the six-day trip to Leith. 
in Bordeaux, it was still smouldering dangerously. The problem of sleeping accerr modation Was 
Having survived fire at sca and‘ downed the much more difficult. All the bunks were filled 
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up and the best apartment we could find was the 

- potato lazarette. Now, the “ spud ’’-room wasn’t 
built exactly with the idea of keeping the vege- 
tables warm, so three horse-blankets and a few 
sacks didn’t seem much like the coverings of a 
bed in a Waldorf-Astoria chamber. The siz 
of our domicile also militated somewhat against 
comfort. It was about six fect by three, so 
that when one of us wanted to turn in bed, he 
had to telegraph with his elbow and find out 
the wishes of his fellow-sufferer. As a simul- 
taneous “stunt” the act had to be conducted 
with great nicety lest a fine collection of knees and 
shins be exposed to the icy gale of the North 
Sea. Draw all the mental pictures you want, 
and laugh if you must, but just then we were 
not happy. Instead, we shivered, cursing the 
spirit of Wanderlust that had landed us in our 
present plight. 

You may wonder how we kept our spirits up, 
but somchow or other we did. I would dance a 
jig for Heward’s benefit, and in moments of 
direst adversity we would set to and laugh 
until our troubles faded. Never for more than 
2 moment were we sorry that we had started, 
for we were on the high road of adventure. We 
had looked upon wooden shoes and high French 
heels, upon the same houses that Napoleon had 
seen, on men who raised their hats to one 
another and solemnly kissed, and had viewed 
soldiers garbed in all sorts of uniforms. All 
these things and more we saw, but nothing thrilled 
me more than the sight of eighteen British 
warships, arrayed in their battle-grey, steaming 
out into the North Sea, a symbol of the futility 
of German barbarity. 

From both horsemen and crew we heard 
alarming tales of the severity of the regulations 
at Leith, so when our turn came to face the martial 
music we were ready, primed with a new citizen- 

- ship. Jack announced that we were born in 
British Columbia, and told an entertaining tale 
according to which French wines had befogged 
our usually clear vision. The Scottish officers, 
in “kilties”? and “ glengarries,” smiled sym- 
pathetically at our story, but when we were asked 
for proofs of our Canadian birth, we could offer 
none, and the final verdict was that we could go 
no farther than the docks. 

As was rather pointedly suggested by the 
officers of the ship, work was plentiful, and hence 
we toiled, as occasion offered, as longshoremen, 
receiving therefor the princely recompense of 
six “bob” per day. 

On three or four occasions, after much debate 


with immigration commissioners, we were 
allowed to go ashore, though always escorted 
by a soldier. 

We found the Highland soldiers to be mighty 
fine lads, always willing to assist us. They told 
us strange stories of the trenches, of Arras and 
of Loos, till we became quite fired with the 
military spirit. ; 

When the horsemen had accumulated a few 
shillings by dint of hard labour in the cargo, 
the gambling fever seized the crowd. Right 
then and there did the firm of Hope and Heward 
impart a few lessons in the truly noble national 
American pastime of “ draw poker,’ and had 
it not been for what we called a “run of 
hard luck,” we might have made an extensive 
“ stack.” 

After weeks of false reports as to the date 
when we should Icave Leith, a crew was shipped. 
and on January 2nd, 1916, the anchor was 
hoisted. Next morning we were tied up in the 
River Tyne at South Shields, with a scant thirty 
feet between us and the shores of Albion, Just 
when the riggers were edging the ship in to the 
coaling docks, the bo’sun came around with the 
cheerful news that by the captain’s orders no 
one was to leave the ship. Could you imagine 
a heavier damper upon the patriotic feelings of 
two of His Majesty's would-be recruits ? 

Night covers a multitude of dark deeds, 
however, and that evening covered our first- 
class “ get-away.” Down over the hawsers at 
the stem of the craft we clambered, taking our 
suit-cases with us. Striking out across country, 
two modest forms were soon lost in the still 
night. Up hill and down dale we floundered on, 
until I thought the Irish Sea must be mighty 
close. Jack collided with a very substantial 
fence, and didn’t seem to damage it a great 
deal, but his disposition wasn’t the same after- 
wards. A little later on we came to a railway 
line and, following it, came to a station called 
Percy Main. Americans without passports 
could not purchase tickets, so it was two 
Canadians who asked for passage to London. 
People stared at our American clothes, but no 
one asked any embarrassing questions, and 
next morning saw us peacefully sleeping in an 
hotel overlooking the Strand. 

Something like six pounds apiece had seen 
us through cight thousand miles of travel—a 
somewhat longer journey than that to Tipperary ! 

It is now up to us, somehow or other, to 
persuade the military authorities to allow us to 
join His Majesty’s Army. 


Al 


The Crinoline in Nepal — The 
Jungle Idol — The Mysterious 
Footprints, etc. 


HE strange, balloon-like 


skirt shown 1n the photo- 
graph below might well 
be called the forerunner 
the crinoline, for it 
existed in Nepa!—that 
Himalayan State where 
Ghurkas come from—at 
or so before ! 
hion of the 


of 


remarkable 
our gallant 


mid-Vic- 
» fashions 
It 


Queen, always 


and the Ranee, oF 
wears the skirt w ith the widest “flare.” 
Ta the olden days the balloon effect 
the use of narrow Feeding tame fish in a sea-water pond on the coast of Scotland. 
Photo. by A. W. Cutler. 
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The crinoline a» worn 1 the Himalayan Hill State of Nepal—lts use 1s restricted t 
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inva bi fs : > 
The figure of a god in the heart of an Indian jungle— 
A curious legend is attached to this idol, 
Photo. ky R. C. Cary. 


scene that occurs daily at a remarkable sea- 
water pond situated on the estate of Mr. 
Kenneth McDonald at Port Logan, in the 
extreme south-west corner of Scotland. ‘The 
pond is completely surrounded by perpendicular 
cliffs some thirty feet high. It is about forty 
feet across, and eight feet deep, except at high 
tide, when a depth of ten feet is reached. The 
fish are mostly cod and pollock, and. limpets 
furnish the food that proves so irresistible. 
A grating prevents the fish from escaping, 
and so long as there is a plentiful supply of 
limpets they are, no doubt, content to remain 
“interned ” for an indefinite period. Directly 
their “keeper” appears they flock to the edge 
of the pool and, as shown in our picture, literally 
snatch the limpets from his fingers. 

“Last summer, while in the United States 
Forest Service,” writes a correspondent, “I 
had the good fortune to be one of the very few 
persons who have ever seen the curiosity shown 
in the accompanying photograph. The foot and 
hand impressions here depicted are printed in 
solid lava rock near the edge of Goose Lake, in 
the Columbia National Forest. They have only 
recently been discovered by white men, although 
the Indians have known of them for generations, 
and not only have a legend concerning their 
origin, but also regard them with great super- 
stition. They believe that they were made by a 
very beautiful but wicked woman who jumped 
from the top of Bird Mountain on to the lava. 
The prints are exceedingly clear and perfect, and 
are evidently those of a woman. Long ago the 
whole country was swept by a lava flow, and 
the girl probably perished in leaving this eternal 
memento in the molten rock. It was formerly 
thought that at the time of the lava flow the 
country was uninhabited, but these mysterious 
impressions seem to prove this was not the case.” 

“While on a shikar trip in the dense jungles of 
Mohamerabad, India,” writes a correspondent, 
“Tcame across a beautiful statue of the elephant- 
headed Hindu god Gn sh. Both my orderly, 
a Mahratta, and my tracker, a hillman, at once 
prostrated themselves before it. There was not 
a vestige of a temple near it. My tracker told 


Mysterious foot and bead Biints boticred to He at a antiquity, in a lava-bed 


in 


me that years ago there 
was a large temple round 
the figure, and hundreds 
of devotees attended the 
shrine, but on one occa 
sion, when the Emperor 
Arungezebe, during one 
of his marches, passed the 
place, the priests did not 
meet or salaam him. He 
therefore ordered them 


_ all to be slaughtered and 


the temple destroyed. 
Before the work was quite 
finished a tremendous 
thunderstorm came on, 
and so the idol - 
The place is now called 
Bizlapore, or ‘the plac> 
of lightning.’” 
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— When a Covey Flushes with a_Whir-r-r 
at Your Feet 


A. or the trap boy rings in an unexpected angle on 

G you—it's a moment to make a man glad of the 

tip —— “Speed Shells in his gun—Remington UMC 
; LES steel lined smokeless shells. 


Sportsmen everywhere are noting the consistently 
satisfactory shooting results achieved every day with 
“Arrow” and “Nitro Club” shells at traps and afield. 
There are thousands of good old guns and new that 
mean much more to their owners since the change from 


ordinary shells to Remington UMC. 


y The steel lining makes the main difference. It 
} grips the powder an keeps all the drive of the explo- 
sion right behind the charge—the fastest shot shells in 


the world. 


You'll find the Remington UMC “Arrow” and 
“Nitro Club” smokeless shells and the “New Club” 
black powder shells at Sportsmen's Headquarters in 
every town—the dealer who displays the Red Bal] 
Mark of Remington UMC. 


THE REMINGTON ARMS UNION METALLIC 
CARTRIDGE COMPANY 
Largest Manufacturers of Firearms and Ammunition in the World 
Woolworth Building, New York 


Kindly mention this magazine when writing to advertisers. 


ODDS AND ENDS. 


A Sioux Indian “papoose “—The elks’ teeth 
decorating her costume are worth fifty dollars 
apiece, 


The quaint 
lit le youngster 
seen in the 
anrexed — photo- 
graph reproduced 
is a Sioux Indian 
* papoos and 
the white, locket- 
like objects on 
her dress are elks’ 
teeth —three hun- 
dred of them— 
valued at fifty 
dollars viece | 
The young lady 
is the daughter 
of a prominent 
member of the 
tribe, and lives 
on the Colville 
Indian Reserve, 
near Spokane, 
Washington. The 
teeth that deco. 
rate the ghild’ 
costume afe in 
great demand as 
badges among the 
members of a 
society known as 
the “Elks,” of 
which lodges are 
to be found all 
over the States. 

In that section 
of the Andes 
which divides the 
Argentine Repub- 
lic from Chile 
there may be 
found in_ the 
passes a number 
of quaint circular 


in the Andes, used by travellers as a refuge fr m the sudden snowstorms and hurricanes which occur in these parts. 


stone erections of massive build. These are  shelter- 
houses, erected by the Government to accommodate 
travellers and their horses during storms. In the 
late spring and early autumn wayfarers are apt to 
be caught in sudden snowstorms, and it is necessary 
then to obtain some kind of ‘shelter, or both man 
and beast’ would probably perish. The snow falls 
so thick and fast that it is impossible to see any distance 
ahead, and soon the trail is lost. When the clouds 
gather, foretelling the coming storm, the wise traveller 
seeks one of these tower-like shelters. They are located 
in the depressions of the mountains, being placed here 
for better protection against the hurricane winds. With 
the exception of a rough table, wooden forms, and a few 
chairs they are devoid of furniture. The hardy way- 
farer, however, while held up by the storm, can cook 
his own food and, wrapped in his blanket, sleep peacefully 
till the tempest is over, his horse or his mule being also 
under cover with him. Instances are known of travellers 
having been “held up” for a fortnight in these shelters 
by severe weather. 

The Ricoleta Cemetery, Buenos Aires, is probably one 
of the most remarkable burial-plices in the world. 
Tts thirteen acres of ground are covered with an array 
of wonderful and elaborate monuments marking the 
last resting-places of deceased citizens of the capital of 
the Argentine. From the roofs of the surrounding 
dwellings one appears to be gazing down upon a con- 
glomeration of miniature churches and cathedrals, for 
the greater majority of the monuments are faithful 
replicas of the church at which the deceased worshipped. 
Some of these Lilliputian structures are really clever 
artistic creations, the cost of many of them running 
into four figures. Usually there is a correct representa- 
tion of the church doorway, with, perhaps, a stained-glass 
window to the left. The door gives access to the vault 
in which the coffins are placed. Above the doorway is 
an elaborate cornice or coping, from the rear of which 
rises a roof with a dome or spire, or perhaps a plain cross, 
according to the architecture of the church the tomb is 
supposed to represent. For the most part the monu- 
ments are of pure white marble, and in the bright sunlight 
they present a dazzling picture. The cemetery is coming 
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Cemetery, Buenos Aires, which is 


The Ricoleta 


to be regarded as one of the show places of the city, and 
it is certainly a unique exhibition of what may be called 
“tombstone art.” It is now closed for burials except 
to families possessing vaults. 

The objects dangling from the clothes-line seen in the 
phctegerant below are a hundred and eight’ “ diamond- 
back” rattlesnakes killed by Mr. A. Graham near Moran, 
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its wondeiful and elaborate monuments. 


Shackleford County, Texas. Mr. Graham located a 
“den” of these venomous creatures under a large rock, 
and destroyed it with a charge of dynamite. There were 
estimated to be a hundred and sixty “ rattlers” in the 
colony, and of these a hundred and eight were killed. 
The snakes measured from eight inches to six feet in 
length. 
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Two Men’s Madness. 


By A. L. HANSON. 


ILLUSTRATED BY THOMAS SOMERPFIELD. 


-A very remarkable sea story, showing how six lives and a fine ship were lost through the 
unaccountable frenzy of two Indiane. 


gil was the night of January 2nd, 1886, 
| and everything on board the Ameri- 
can ship Frank N. Thayer was, to 
all appearances, secure and in order. 
™ The evening was calm and starlit, 
and the gently-drifting vessel was wrapped in a 
stillness which probably many on board after- 
wards had cause to remember, for it immediately 
preceded a period of horror, bloodshed, and 
agonizing suspense. 

The Thayer was commanded by Captain 
Robert K. Clarke, and was a fine vessel of 
sixteen hundred tons burden, bound from 
Manila to New York with a cargo of hemp. 
The captain had his wife and child on board 
with him. The ship, at the time my story opens, 
was about seven hundred miles south-east of 
St. Helena. Two hours previously Captain 
Clarke had retired to his stateroom, leaving the 
Thayer in charge of the first and second officers. 

Suddenly the sleeping skipper was awakened 
by an alarming noise—something like a shrill 
scream. Startled, he sat up in bed and listened. 
Possibly, he thought, it might have been nothing 
more serious than an incident in a vivid dream. 
He was all the more inclined to believe that this 
was the explanation by the profound silence 
which followed the supposed cry. He was on 
the point of subsiding on his bed again when the 
distinct and unmistakable sound of fierce voices 
in violent altercation smote upon his ear, 
accompanied by the shuffling of feet upon the 
deck above and a deal of rushing hither and 


thither. Clearly something was wrong. 
Yok s32vii.—10, 


The stateroom led into the captain’s cabin, 
and the door of the latter looked out upon the 
companion-way, which gave access to the deck. 
Clarke, now convinced that something of an 
unusual character was happening above, made 
his way to the cabin door and looked out. To 
his amazement he observed -the second mate 
staggering down the ladder, calling upon him by 
name. He was bleeding profusely’, and had no 
sooner arrived at the foot of the ladder than he 
fell prostrate upon the threshold of the captain’s 
cabin and immediately expired. — . 

Captain Clarke, in a perfectly bewildered 
condition, then did a rash thing. Clad only in 
his shirt and trousers, he proceeded to mount 
the companion-way. Above all was dark. 
Arrived at the top step, he received a violent 
stab on the head from an unseen assailant. He 
contrived, however, to grab the individual, whom 
he discovered to be one of two Indian coolies 
whom he had shipped at Manila. Immediately 
the pair came to grips, and a desperate struggle 
ensued in the darkness. Clarke managed to 
deal the coolie a staggering blow between the 
eyes with his fist, which temporarily blinded the 


. Indian ; but the struggle was continued down the 


companion-way, the coolie hacking viciously at 
the captain with his knife, while the skipper used 
his fists. Once Clarke slipped, but regained his 
footing immediately, though he received a severe 
cut in the side. By this time blood was flowing 
freely down the steps, and presently Captain 
Clarke slipped again, pitching head foremost into 
the cabin. Happily the coolie must have 
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“He dealt the coolie a staggering blow between the eyes.” 


regarded this accident as a sign of death, for he 
failed to follow up the advantage which the fall 
undoubtedly presented to him. 

Captain Clarke picked himself up with diffi- 
ony faint and weak from loss of blood. 

“Take this,” exclaimed his agitated wife, who 
had been roused by the struggle. She thrust a 
revolver into his hand. He staggered to the 
door of the cabin again, and, looking out, 
perceived that the coolie had gone. Crawling 
cautiously to the top of the stairs, it appeared 
to him that the deck was deserted. He knew 
that a man named Maloney was at the wheel, 
so he called softly to him and told him to shut 
the outside door of the companion-way. Maloney, 
who seemed to be mad with terror, replied that 
he could not, as there was somebody there. 

The situation that now presented itself to 
Captain Clarke was one of a baffling charagter. 
That mutiny had broken out was only too pain- 
fully obvious, but to what extent it had spread 
he was quite unable to decide. He therefore 
proceeded to take what steps he could for the 
safety of his wife and child. He locked the 
door of the outer cabin and also that of the 
inner apartments. When he had accomplished 
this he heard somebody stagger down the 
companion-way and fall against the door of the 
outer cabin. Thinking it might be his enemy 
the coolie, and that he could possibly get a shot 
at him, Clarke proceeded to open the door of 
the outer cabin, revolver in hand. Instead of 
the coolie, however, he beheld a seaman named 
Hendricsen, who begged to be taken inside. As 
he appeared incapable of furnishing any informa- 
tion of what was happening, and as the captain 
thought he might possibly be one of the mutin- 
eers, he closed and locked the door upon him 
and returned to the inner cabin, where he col- 
lapsed upon a mat. Mrs. Clarke, who all through 
this terrible business never lost her presence of 
mind, proceeded to staunch the flow of blood 
and dress her husband's wounds. This done, 
Captain Clarke sat in such a position, with his 
revolver in his hand, that he could command 
all the doors and windows. While Mrs. Clarke 
was still engaged in dressing his wounds, one of 
the cabin windows was smashed from without, 
and a coolie thrust his leg through the opening. 
Thereupon the- captain fired two shots in rapid 
succession, and the coolies, who had evidently 
supposed him to be dead, fled amidst a shower 
of terrifying oaths. It was clear that their 
intention was to obtain possession of the captain’s 
firearms, so that they might complete thcir 
dreadful work. In this, however, they were 
disappointed. 

It may be well to explain at this stage how this 
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extraordinary state of affairs had come about: 
It seems scarcely credible, but the whole mutiny 
had been accomplished by only two men—the 
coolies shipped at Manila. No more daring plot 
was ever conceived or more swiftly and effec- 
tively put into operation. The two coolies were 
in different watches, and they planned to begin 
their outbreak at the moment when the watch 
was being changed—the only time when they 
could co-operate. 

The first hint of this made itself apparent when 
one of the coolies was noticed to be absent from 
the forecastle when, in the ordinary course of 
things, he should have been there. At the moment 
of the outbreak the first and second mates were 
sitting on the after-hatch. The two mutineers 
came along, one complaining of being ill. Before 
the officers had time for thought the coolies 
were upon them, slashing at them with knives 
in both hands. The first mate received a fatal 
wound, and was conveyed by some of the watch, 
including a seaman named Robert Sonnberg, 
to the forecastle, where he died three hours later. 
The second mate, as I have already described, 
staggered down below and fell dead at the door 
of the captain’s cabin. Sonnberg, with eight 
others, all armed with capstan bars, then pro- 
ceeded aft again to investigate the affair, and soon 
came in contact with the coolies, who struck out 
frantically with their knives, wounding four 
seamen. Panic then seemed to seize upon all the 
others, and they fled incontinently to the fore- 
castle, where the mate lay dying. Sonnberg, 
however, was unable to rejoin his companions, 
so he took refuge in the mizzen rigging, where he 
lay in hiding on the cross-jack yard. 

Meanwhile the mutineers ran yelling and 
stabbing about the deck, driving the crew helter- 
skelter into the forecastle, and at the same time 
shouting that the captain and mates were dead, 
and that the vessel was in their charge. 

The events which now ensued were swift and 
terrible. Making their way to the carpenter’s 
shop, where Booth, the carpenter, was in hiding, 
the two mutineers dragged him out, murdered 
him, and cast his body overboard. They then 
ransacked the ship, obtaining possession of tools 
and materials. Next they proceeded to the fore- 
castle, which they battened up, and so imprisoned 
twelve men, including the dying mate and four 
seamen dangerously wounded. This task finished 
they hastened aft, dragged the shrieking Maloney 
from the wheel, and stabbed him to death. All 
this was done within the sight of Sonnberg, 
crouching aloft, and he was rendered almost 
frantic by the horror of it. He could no longer 
remain on the yard, and felt that he must make 
an effort to join his fellows in the forecastle. 


Climbing along the stays, he reached the fore- 
castle—the coolies had disappeared 4nto the 
carpenter’s shop again—only to find it battened 
up, so he made his way aloft once more as 
quickly as he could. ~ 

Presently the mutineers reappeared from below, 
dragging after them a seaman named Antonio 
Serrain, whom they stabbed at the main hatch 
and flung overboard. Returning again to the 
carpenter's shop, they procured two axes, which 
they sharpened. Thus armed, one took up a 
Position near the cabin aft, while the other kept 
watch over the forecastle. 

This marked the first stage in this truly awful 
business. It was now four o’clock on Sunday 
morning, and within that brief space of time these 
two miscreants had attained complete control 
of the vessel. Being assailed with the pangs of 
hunger, they compelled the Chinese cook, Ah Say, 
whom they found hiding in the coal-locker, to cook 
some food for them, and they supped plentifully 
off a couple of fowls, with rice and coffee. 


“The captain fired two shots in rapid succession.” 
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With the 
dawning of day 
they discovered 
Sonnberg’s 
hiding-place, and 
tried to induce 
him to come 
down, promisi 
that if ie did so 
no violence 
would be offered 
him, but Sonn- 
berg wisely pre- 
ferred to remain 
where he was. 
Unfortunately he 
had left his knife 
below, or he 
would have been 
able to cut off 
some blocks and 
aim them at the 
mutineers. As it 
was,he succeeded 
in detaching one 
block, which he 
fastened to a 
gasket, and so 
made a service- 
able weapon to 


use in self- 
defence. 
The next 


task which the 
mutineers 
desired to accom- 
plish was to obtain access to the captain’s 
cabin, and so get possession of the firearms, 
without which they would be unable to complete 
their scheme. Their intention, doubtless, was to 
murder everybody on board, and when found 
pose as innocents who had miraculously escaped 
from the perils of a general mutiny. They began 
their attack upon the captain’s cabin early on 
Sunday morning, but for several hours were 
kept at bay by Clarke’s revolver, one of them 
being wounded in the foot. The miscreants then 
altered their manner of attack. Lashing knives 
on the end of sticks, they thrust them through 
the windows, trying to wound those inside. Even 
this failed, however, and they gave up further 
attempts for that day, waiting for darkness before 
resuming the attack. During the remaining 
hours of daylight, therefore, a terrible stillness 
reigned over the vessel. 

About eight o’clock in the evening Sonnberg, 
lying in the maintop, felt an ominous trembling 
in the rigging, and casting his eyes below 


perceived the fiendish visage of one of the coolies 
not more than a foot away, with glistening eyes 
fixed on his face and knife upraised to strike. 
The startled seaman immediately struck out 
with his weapon, and retreated out of arm’s 
reach, whereupon the coolie gave up any further 
attempt to get at him, and returned below. 

Sonnberg, shaken by his narrow escape, 
mounted to the royal yard, where for safety’s sake 
he remained. Throughout the night thé mutineers 
sustained the siege of the cabin aft, Captain 
Clarke keeping up a brisk fire the whole time. 
He was unable to get a fair aim, but whenever 
he heard them outside he fired through the wall 
of the cabin. 

At length it became apparent to thé coolies 
that their chance of getting into the cabin was 


very remote, and they partly abandoned their . 


efforts. From this moment the tide began to turn 
against them, and as swiftly as the mutiny had 
been initiated so the weird and dramatic ending 
of it occurred. 

Sonnberg, from his lofty retreat, judged from 
the movements of the mutineers that they con- 
templated setting the vessel on fire. He also 
perceived another incident, which sent a ray of 
hope through his mind. The Chinese cook, Ah 
Say, seizing an opportunity when the mutineers 
were not observing him, took up an axe and, 
hastening to one of the forecastle windows, 
passed it through to the men inside, so that they 
might cut their way out. The mutineers having 
gone below, Sonnberg descended and, taking 
possession of an axe inadvertently left behind 
by one of the coolies, made his way to the fore- 
castle door and endeavoured to cut away the rope 
lashing. He was observed and chased, however, 
but managed to reach a place of safety in the 
main rigging, whence he hurled down a piece of 
iron at his pursuers, unfortunately missing them. 

On the Monday morning Captain Clarke was 
feeling very much better, and determined to 
assume the offensive. Making his way to the 
bath-room, he found the seaman Hendricsen 
hiding there, and questioned him. Feeling 
satisfied by the man’s answers that he was not 
one of the mutineers, the skipper armed him 
with a revolver, and the two proceeded to make 
a reconnaissance. They discovered that the 
mutineers were on deck, armed with a harpoon 
and sticks with knives on the ends, which they 
were ready to hurl at anyone who appeared at 
the skylights. Clarke and Hendricsen then 
began a lively fire with their revolvers, succeeding 
at length in wounding one of the coolies in the 
breast. The sounds of heavy blows on the fore- 
castle door told that the imprisoned men there 
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were cutting their way out, and gave encourage- 
ment to the others. 

Suddenly the wounded coolie flung up his arms 
and dashed towards the forecastle, just as the 
door of the latter gave way and the men inside 
rushed out. The coolie turned and, with the 
aid of his companion, quickly flung a boom into 
the sea and leapt after it. The second man fled 
below, pursued by the released seamen. Sonn- 
berg, descending to the deck, made his way aft, 
and shouted to the captain to cut his way out. 
This Clarke did, and presently all .the survivors 
were free. But the fiend below had succeeded 
in accomplishing his design. Columns of smoke 
arose through the hatches, proclaiming the 
dreadful fact that the ship was on fire. The* 
coolie had sct light to the inflammable cargo in 
several places ! 

One of the men from the forecastle had armed 
himself with a revolver, and in the darkness 
below managed to wound the mutineer in the 
shoulder. The latter, scorched and half choked 
by the advancing fire, emerged from his hiding- 
place, dashed on to the deck, and with a horrible 
yell flung himself into the sea. Neither of the 
miscreants was ever seen again. 

Heroic attempts were made to extinguish the - 
fire, but all efforts proved unavailing, and it 
soon became apparent that the vessel would have 
to be abandoned. Speedily provisions were got 
out, and at eight o’clock in the morning the boats 
were lowered from the davits. One promptly 
capsized—fortunately before anyone had entered 
it er any provisions had been placed therein. 
The other boat was provisioned for sixteen days, 
and was successfully launched. First the 
wounded were carefully stowed in it, then the 
captain’s wife and child and the crew took their 
places, and finally Captain Clarke himself 
descended. All through Monday. night they 
kept close to the fiercely-burning vessel, thinking 
that the glare might attract a passing craft, and 
so bring about their deliverance. 

No vessel came to their aid, however, and by 
Tuesday morning the Thayer was burnt almost 
to the water’s edge. They had been unable to 
take any sails on board, as all the canvas had 
been burnt, so they now lashed a couple of oars 
together and, using a blanket for a sail, made 
for St. Helena. Here, after enduring much 
privation, they arrived at midnight on Sunday, 
January roth, afterwards proceeding to the 
office of Mr. J. A. MacKnight, the American 
Consul at Jamestown, where the full story of 
their suffering was told, and how six lives and 
a fine ship were lost through the unaccountable 
frenzy of two men. 


Boys and girls of Inishmaan, Aran Islands, waring their homemade homespuns and ~ pampooties.” 


In Wildest Ireland. 


By A. W. CUTLER. - 


In the piping times of peace British folk used to go abroad in search of curious manners and 
customs and picturesque scenery. They little knew that at their very door—in the “ Wild 
West” of Ireland, in fact—there existed manners and customs as curious, and scenery as 


Picturesque, as any to be found elsewhere. 


In this interesting article Mr. Cutler describes and 


illustrates his photographic pilgrimage through these “ unspoilt" regions of the Emerald Isle, 


WENT to the West Coast of Ireland 
in search of the quaint and pictur- 
esque, and this article, I hope, will 
prove that I was successful in my 
quest. I was advised to start .from 
Galway, and to that ancient town I accordingly 
betook myself, travelling as light as possible, 
for I was going out of the beaten track, into 
regions where tourist facilities are still lacking. 

There is not much that is quaint in Galway 
itself, but the fishermen’s cabins in the district 
known as the “‘ Claddagh ”’ are interesting. The 
Claddagh fronts the harbour, and commands a 
fine view of Galway Bay. It is the oldest part 
of the town and has always been inhabited by 
fisherfolk, who are said to be the descendants 
of the Spaniards who lived here long ago. 

The remains of an ancient prison are also 
worthy of note. Beneath a ¢rumbling window, 


smothered with ivy, appears a memorial tablet 
to “ James Lynch Fitzstephen, chief magistrate 
of the city” about 1493. His son murdered a 
Spaniard, who some say was in love with the 
young man’s sweetheart. He was tried and 
condemned to death by his own father. The 
distracted mother, however, prevailed upon the 
people of the city to frustrate this untimely 
end, and on the day appointed the entire populace 
surrounded the gallows, so that “ the usual place 
of execution was unattainable.” Such, however, 
was the unbending sense of justice of the stern 
father that he hanged his son from the prison 
window, which to-day is visible to the »asser-by. 
Under the tablet may be seen a s!'Il and cross- 
bones, in further commemoration of the tragic 
eve.t. 

The country around Galway is distinctly 
fascinating, for here, as nowhere else in Ireland, 


may be seen the old-fashioned dress and life of 
the peasantry, unchanged in most respects 
from what it has been perhaps for hundreds of 
years. 

While passing through Dublin I spied in a 
shop window a painted postcard of an Irishman 
in tall hat, swallow-tail coat, knee-breeches, and 
low boots—a popular style of attire at one time. 
Going into the shop, I inquired where I was 
likely to run across such a type, and was told 
that I should not find one in all Ireland; the 
costume was extinct. I felt sure, however, 
that there must be some left, and I had only been 
in Galway a few hours when I learned from a 
chance acquaintance that every Thursday a 
man wearing the traditional costume mentioned 
came into Galway, but he could not tell me where 
he came from or what his name was. ‘This clue 
enabled me to locate my quarry—a hale, shrewd 
old farmer of eighty-five, who walked into town 
every market-day from a village five miles out. 


The ruine of tbe old prison at Galway — The skull and crosebones commemorate the fect that from 
She wed: " 


absve a Spartan magistrate 


bis own son, 
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I was extremely keen to get a photograph of 
this interesting personage, and presumably 
ill-concealed my eagerness, for when I called 
upon him and, after a chat, switched on to the 
object of my visit, he promptly demanded three 
pounds for the privilege ! He said a local photo- 
grapher in Galway had paid him this sum, and 
for fully half an hour he steadfastly refused to 
take less. Finally he agreed to accept ten shil- 
lings, though had he held out I should probably 
have paid him more. One can never be sure 
that a hurried snapshot will be satisfactory, and 
these quaintly-dressed Irishmen are exceedingly 
rare ; I was told afterwards that there are only 
six in the entire country who to-day possess the 


* complete costume and wear it in their everyday 
‘life. 


As I was preparing to take the snapshot a 
barefooted old woman in a frilled white skull- 
cap appeared on the scene. Being a good type 
I persuaded her to come into the picture. The 
operation over, I offered 
her sixpence, which she 
grabbed and flung on 
the ground, furiously 
demanding a shilling. It 
seemed to me that half 
a guinea was enough for 
the photograph, so I 
started to walk away, 
whereupon the old lady 
rushed at me scream- 
ing for another sixpence, 
failing which she said 
she would “ follow me 
to the devil, she would.” 
She did not go to thjs 
length, but compromised 
by seizing the extended 
legs of my tripod with 
unexpected strength, 
and she would quickly 
have smashed them had 
I not given her the de- 
sired coin. This rapid 
victory was celebrated 
by a shower of stones 
flung in my direction till 
I was out of sight. 

Throughout my travels 
on the West Coast of 
Ireland I had difficulty 
with the people in taking 
photographs. Often they 
asked absurdly high 
prices for the privilege, 
though it would not 
have put them to the 
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slightest inconvenience to oblige. Fear 
f ridicyle is one reason for this attitude, 
ut a deep-seated superstition is 
the real explanation. At the little 
village of Spiddal I failed dismally 
in my efforts to immortalize 
some very striking old ladies in 
stockinged feet, who had come to 
the post-office to 
draw their 
weekly pensions. 
I inquired of a 
policeman 
standing near by 
what could be 
their reason for 
objecting so 
strongly, and he 
replied that they 
thought it would 
bring them bad 
luck and might 
result in their 
losing “the 
Pinsion”! A 
greater calamity 
.than this it 
would be im- 
ossible to 
Imagine, for five 
shillings a week 
is indeed a god- 
send to these 
poor souls, and 
those who have 
reached the 
stage of life 
which _ entitles 
them to the dole 
are the envy of 
their neigh- 
bours. More 
than once, when 
I queried the 
age of some 
tottering remnant of humanity nearer a hun- 
dred than seventy, the response was vague but 
expressive, ‘Och ! she has the pinsion !” 

As I have intimated, the women walk about in 
stockinged feet. Usually they and the children 
go barefoot, but sometimes the former don 
stockings but no boots, and it is not an uncommon 
sight to see a woman wearing one new stocking 
and one full of holes. Economy is perforce the 
keynote of life among these people, and nothing 
is thrown away as long as it holds together. 

There are several old-world villages near Gal- 
way, A typical one is Barna, only three miles 


An old Irishman who still wears the ancient costume--Quite alive to his value, he asked three pounds for the 
privilege of taking his picture, but finally accepted ten shillings. 


distant. Like most of the villages hereabouts, 
it stands on either side of the main toad—a 
straggling line of one-storeyed, whitewashed 
dwellings with long, sloping, thatched roofs. 
Every house has its bit of garden surrounded by 
a low, whitewashed wall. To these humble 
abodes the pigs, chickens, and donkeys have 
free access ; in fact, they are treated like regular 
members of the household, sharing the same 
comforts and discomforts. No matter how poor 
a family may be, it is sure to possess a donkey, 
two or three chickens, and a pig. I went into 
one cottage where an old sow anda litter of young 


A typical village on the Connemara coast—Notice the cartload of peat for fuel. 


pigs were peacefully slumbering in a corner of the 
single living-room. 

Frequently the only furniture in a cottage 
consists of a four-poster bed and a few low 
stools. There is usually a peat fire on the rough 
stone hearth, the smoke ascending a wide, old- 
fashioned chimney, often encased with planks of 
wood, which somehow never seem to catch fire. 

Peat is very cheap— 
twelve pieces for a penny. 
The peat industry consti- 
tutes one of the chief 
occupations of 
the men, and 
thecommonest 
sight ona 
Connemara 
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road is the small carts piled high with peat, the 
summit adorned with a branch of a tree, for 
all the world like a Christmas plum-pudding. 

I was returning to Galway from Barna ‘one 
afternoon when I heard a tremendous yelling 
and shouting behind me, and suddenly, round 
a bend in the road, there swept into view a long 
string of jaunting-cars—there must have been 
twenty of them—going at top speed. Each car 
was crowded to its utmost capacity, and many 
of the occupants were standing up and waving 
their caps in a_ perfect 
frenzy of excitement. I 
inquired of a_ passer - by 
what it all meant, and he 
told me it was a runaway 
marriage. 


A runaway wedding near Galway. 
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the local chapel for the 
marriage ceremony, 
and a goodly crowd was 
standing about to get 
a peep at the bride and 
bridegroom when they 

reappeared. 

Their chariot 

stood empty at 

the head of the 
long line of wait- 

ing cars. I 

secured a photo- 

graph of this 

scene, and then 

pursued my 
homeward course. 
A few moments 
later the racing 
cars again passed 
me, their noisy 
“ joy-riders ” more 
full of life than 
ever. 

All along the 
Connemara coast 
the scenery is wild 
and rugged, and 
the district is but 
sparsely populated. 
It is not surprising 

that such con- 

ditions render 
possible the 
secret practice of 
things not coun- 
)  tenanced by law. 
"Illicit whisky- 
stills,forinstance, 
are to be found. 
There is a fine of 
seven pounds attached to this misdeed if the 
offenders are caught red-handed, and a similar 
fine is imposed on the man discovered fishing 
with an “ otter,” an illegal method of fishing 
occasionally indulged in by the natives ‘on the 
small lakes near the coast. 

The “ otter” is an ingenious contrivance, and 
is illustrated in the accompanying photograph. 
A long line is attached to the boat-like float, 
and from this a number of short two-foot lines 
are suspended about four feet apart. At the 
end of each of the short lines is a hook and 
choice fly. The “ otter,’ which cannot sink, 
having been thus prepared, it is paid out from 
the boat, to which it runs parallel, spreading 

- the long line horizontally just under the surface 
This old man is ainety-seven, bu still does a full day's work. of the water. The other end of the line is held 


I had no opportunity to 
take even a snapshot of this 
unusual event, and never 
expected to see anything 
more of it, but after cover- 
ing another half-mile or so 
I overtook the entire caval- 
cade. They had stopped at 


The othe we reagegsreeii illegal 


by the fisherman in the boat, which is slowly 
rowed along by an accomplice. In this way 
several fish may be caught simultaneously. 

I have referred to the difficulties met with in 
taking photographs, but one experience which I 
had stands out as a pleasant exception. Having 
cycled some fifteen miles from the coast. towards 
the heart of the county, I stopped at a police- 
barracks—invariably located by the roadside 
about a mile from a village—and inquired if I 


Dinner-time at a County Galway home—The meal consists of milk and potatoes. 


should be likely to find, farther on, some of 
the quaint, old-fashioned types now so rapidly 
disappearing from our midst. They told me of 
a cottage lying in an isolated spot a mile or so 
beyond the next village, where they said I 
should find an old man wearing a very quaint 
costume. I located the cottage, and was most 
courteously received by a young woman, who 
informed me that the object of my quest was out, 
but she would send one of the children for him. 
Then she insisted on my sitting down to a meal 
of bread and butter, fresh eggs, and tea—the 
very best this humble home had to offer—and 
she could not he induced to accept payment 
therefor. Subsequently I squared my obli- 
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gations by a donation of tobacco—enjoyed quite 
as much by the women as the men. 

As I partook of this repast I heard a rustle 
in one of the dark corners of the cottage, and 
there was an aged.crone nursing a baby boy. 
Both had been watching me with the greatest 
interest, though I had not observed them before. 

A few moments later in tottered the most 
extraordinary human being I have ever seen in 
this country or any other—a veritable Methuse- 
lah, tall, emaciated, und 
attired in a threadbare 
white shirt and the knee- 
breeches, stockings, and 
low boots which belong 
to the time - honoured 
Irish costume. The 
breeches had _ been 
patched and repatched so 
often that scarcely any 
of the original cloth re- 
mained, and an ancient 
pair of braces, reinforced 
by sundry bits of string, 
served the usual purpose. 
1 learned to my amaze- 
ment that he was ninety- 
seven years old, and still 
able to do a full day’s 
work! Without demur he 
consented to be photo- 
graphed, and so did the 
old woman, who turned 
out to be his wife. Neither 
could speak a word of 
English, and, indeed, 
there are whole sections 
of County Galway where 
little is spoken but Irish. 

My hostess now pro- 
ceeded to prepare the 
midday meal for the 
family. ‘Qeir food was 
simply milk and potatoes, the latter being 
placed in a large, round basket-tray, which, in 
turn, rested on the big iron pot in which they 
had been cooked. The whole family seated 
themselves on low wooden stools round this 
pot—alfl except the old man, who ate his lunch 
in a chair by the peat fire. I’ managed to 
persuade granny and the children to finish the 
meal outside the entrance to the cottage, and 
this domestic scene proved to be one of the 
quaintest pictures I secured anywhere in 
Ireland. 

Undoubtedly the most primitive life to be 
found around Galway is on the Aran Islands, 
which lic at the mouth of Galway Bay, about 
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thirty miles distant. ‘There are three islands— 
Inisheer, Inishmaan, and Inishinore. Inishmaan, 
the one chiefly dealt with here, has a population 
of fewer than five hundred, and measures only 
three by one and a half miles. 

I shall not forget my first impressions of 
this weird, desolate, but fascinating spot. 
“electing just as few things as I could get along 
with, I found myself one morning on the small 
steamer which leaves Galway tri-weekly for the 
islands. 

After a lapse of three hours we anchored off 
Inishmaan a mile or so out in the bay, for the 

* steamer only docks at Inishmore, the largest 
island. As we approached, I had observed 
what appeared to be a number of boats leaving 
the shore. These turned out to be long, narrow, 
canvas-covered canoes, or corrachs, each pro- 
pelled by six or eight men, who, dipping their 
slender oars in the water with extreme rapidity, 
raced furiously for the best position alongside 
the steamer. They might have been savage 
warriors bent on our destruc- 
tion, and this impression was 
heightened when they finally 
arrived almost simultaneously, 
and a terrifically wordy combat 
ensued as each corrach claimed 
its right to the coveted position. 
The men spoke nothing but Irish ; 
they wore tam-o’-shanter caps, 
and were all dressed in home- 
spuns, with coloured cloth belts 
around their waists, while their 
feet were encased in cowskins, 
called pampooties. A stranger 
suddenly dropped into this scene 
would have been puzzled to know 
in what section of the world he 
was, and certainly the British 
Isles would have been the last 
place he would have guessed. 

After awhile I was rowed 
ashore in one of the canoes, and, 
acting as my own porter, pro- 
ceeded to climb the steep ascent 
to the village. This was very 
rough and stony, and speaking 
of stones, the entire island might 
almost be described as one vast 
stone-heap. ‘Ihe whole of Inish- 
maan is intersected by lanes 
about three feet wide and literally 
ankle-decp in loose stones. Every 
lane is bounded by walls made 
of stones piled one on top of 
another ; every field, no matter 
how small, has its own wall, and 
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a potato patch not a hundred feet in circum- 
ference is similarly surrounded. 

As I rose higher and higher above the sea these 
interminable walls constituted a remarkable 
sight. In the valley below they often encircled 
great open spaces, so barren that nothing could 
be seen but enormous slabs of flat rock, upon 
which, apparently, cattle were grazing. A 
closer inspection revealed blades of grass 
growing in the fissures of these rocky beds, 
and so nutritious is this grass that the finest 
cattle in Ireland are said to come from these 
islands. 

A bend in the road suddenly brought me in 
full view of the village, composed of groups of 
cottages and isolated structures of the one- 
storey, thatch-roofed variety, some of the latter 
being of a peculiar beehive construction. Un- 
questionably many of these are very old. The 
Aran Islands are known to the public almost 
solely for their antiquities, and the remains of 
beehive huts, or cloghauns, as they are called, 


Ao ‘Aras Islender and ‘hip ht ah Be boy wears ted Petticoats, mcenecing te to the custom, 


are identical in pattern with dwellings inhabited 
to-day on Inishmaan. 

In due course I arrived at my destination, a 
rather modern cottage standing just above the 
little seventh-century chapel, where I had pre- 
viously arranged for accommodation. 

Having deposited my possessions I went out 
with a camera to reconnoitre. As I was walking 
up the village strect I spied just in front of me 
two small boys with square baskets on their 
backs, going to get fodder for the pigs. Both 
wore the red woollen petticoats which here, as 
throughout Connemara, it is the custom for 
boys up to twelve years of age to wear. I 
thought I could make an interesting picture of 
them, but as soon as they caught sight of me 
they took to their heels, suddenly darting down 
one of the narrow, stony lanes, along which they 
scampered as fast as their legs would carry them. 
Seeing that they were thoroughly frightened, I 
did not attempt to pursue them, but subse- 
quently I learned that these boys had been so 
terrified that they had thrown away their 
baskets to expedite their flight and actually 
hidden behind a wall for several hours. They 
were discovered by one of the islanders in a 
crouching attitude, and when he inquired what 
was the matter they told him of their adventure, 
adding that had they not succeeded in making 
good their escape I should certainly have killed 
them! Very few strangers come to Inishmaan, 
and, like as not, they had taken me for a 
bad fairy, for here, too, even more than in 
Connemara, the people are steeped in super- 
stition. 

For almost a week the children of the village 
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held me in great awe. If I so much as looked in 
their direction from a distance they immediately 
disappeared. After awhile, however, they 
became bolder, some of the more adventurous 
spirits deriving considerable amusement from 
following slowly in my wake. I had only to turn 
round, though, and, presto! they vanished like 
mist before the wind, bounding over the high 
stone walls like young goats. 

Finally I persuaded some of these youngsters 
to stand, or rather sit, for a photograph, but it is 
a question if I should have succeeded had not the 
father of one of them consented to share the 
danger. The boy on the right next to this man - 
is one of the youngsters who hid behind the wall 
on the day I arrived. Judging from his expres- 
sion he has entirely forgotten the incident which 
so nearly cost him his life ! 

The interiors of the cottage homes I found to 
be much the same as in Connemara, but practi- 
cally every home owned a large strip of cowhide 
for making pampooties. This was usually 
suspended over the fireplace, together with a 
quantity of dried salt fish, for fish is a staple 
article of food here. A constant diet thereof is 
apt to result in a form of scurvy, painful sores 
breaking out on the ankles and hands. 

Fishing, of course, is the main occupation of 
the men on the Aran Islands. A flotilla of 
corrachs departs every evening about seven 
o’clock during the summer months and as lorg 
as the weather permits, the fishing being con- 
tinued all through the night. Bream, conger 
eels, cod, turbot, and pollock are caught. 
Mackcrel and eels’ tails are favourite baits, and 
also a fat, repulsive-looking slug about two 


Burning kelp to make iodine, an important industry on the Aran Islands. 
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inches long, found amongst the rocks and sand 
when the tide ebbs. 

An important industry on Inishmaan is the 
preparation of kelp, or seaweed, for the manu- 
facturers of iodine. The seaweed is usually 
gathered in the autumn, when the quality is 
thought to be better than at other times. This 
work is done as the tide recedes, both men and 
women sometimes rushing waist-deep into the 


Fetching water from the spring. 


water to secure an extra choice clump of the 
weed. g 

As the seaweed is gathered it is piled into 
stacks on the beach and allowed to dry for 
several months. It is then burnt, this operation 
taking place in July and August. A whole stack 
must be burnt at a time, as it would not do to let 
the fire out. This often means fifteen to eighteen 
hours’ steady work for a dozen men. While in a 
semi-liquid state the kelp is cut into blocks, and 
when quite cool is as hard and heavy as iron. 
It is next taken over to Inishmore, weighed, 
and sold, bringing three to five pounds a ton, 
according to quality, 
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The springs of fresh water on which the natives 
depend are’ quite a feature of Inishmaan. A 
tiny rivulet coming from the base of a rock flows 
for a few inches over a perfectly smooth flat stone 
and then disappears again. The only way to get 
the water is to scoop it up with a tin and place it 
in a small round tub carried on the back for the 
purpose. These little tubs are called “‘anchors”’ ; 
they are a product of the island, and, indeed, 
there is nothing 
needed for use or 
wear that cannot be 
made by these re- 
sourceful people. 

Newspapers are 
rarely seen on Inish- 
maan, so that the 
islanders are natur- 
ally very ignorant of 
the great world be- 
yond their own 
shores. Still, they 
keep fairly well 
posted on current and 
local events through 
occasional visits to 
Galway, and when 
one of their number 
returns from such a 
visit he is always the 
centre of an eager 
crowd. 

The house in which 
I had taken up my 
quarters constituted 
a sort of club. A 
small store, with a 
stock consisting 
chiefly of eggs and 
sweets, was an attrac- 
tion, and of course, 
in a place like this, 
everybody is related 
to everybody else. 
Often of an evening the little kitchen would be 
filled with cottagers, and frequently they plied 
me with a variety of questions. I was amused at 
the number of times I was asked if I was married, 
and later, when reading John M. Synge’s book, 
“The Aran Islands,” I discovered that a state 
of celibacy is looked upon by this community 
almost as a disgrace. 

It was during one of these gatherings that a 
tall, lanky youth appeared at the threshold of 
the kitchen, and when he caught sight of me he 
put his finger in his mouth and, with downcast 
eyes, swayed. to and fro like a bashful maiden. 
Having recovered his equanimity, he coyly 


extracted an egg from his waistcoat pocket and, 
exchanging it for a packet of sweets, beat a 
hasty retreat. This method of payment was 
so popular that I gathered the supply of eggs 
was invariably replenished in this manner. 

I have alluded to the antiquities on the Aran 
Islands, but space permits only of the briefest 
description of these. They consist mostly of 
cloghauns—of which only one complete specimen 
is to be seen—old forts, and the ruins of churches. 
Dun Connor, on Inishmaan, is a fine old fort, but 
the largest and best is on Inishmore—Dun 
Aengus. It stands on the brink of the cliffs at 
Kilmurvy and, like Dun Connor, is a circular 
fortress with enormously thick walls. In addi- 
tion to its size the remains of some chevaux de 
frise—presumably the original idea of a barbed 
wire entanglement—make Dun Aengus of special 
interest. This fort is said to date back to the 
time of the Firbolgs, two thousand years ago. 

A curious sight on Inishmore is the crude 
wayside monuments scattered about the island, 
sometimes in twos and threes, sometimes 
separately. Fach monument bears the words, 
“Lord have mercy on the soul of -” and 
then comes the date of the death, usually 
undecipherable. Inscribed beneath is the naine 
of the person who erected the pile. Some of 
these structures are very old. Passing pedes- 
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trians cross themselves and say an Ave Maria 
for the deceased. Strange to relate, the bodies 
of the dead thus honoured do not rest beneath the 
monuments, but lie buried in the little cemetery’ 
a mile or two away. 

No description of the Aran Islands would be 
complete without some reference to the wonderful 
“ puffing holes’’ seen on all three islands, but 
chiefly on Inishmore. These holes are irregu- 
larly shaped—sometimes rough circles—and have 
been formed in the heart of the cliffs by the 
action of the waves through countless ages. The 
sea rushing under the base of the cliff has gradu- 
ally worked its way upwards until it reached the 
summit. The cavities may be two hundred and 
fifty feet in depth and a hundred feet or more 
from the edge of the cliffs. In summer it is 
possible to walk to the brink and gaze down into 
the gurgling pool far below, but when the winds 
and the storms of winter arrive the seas rush 
under the cliff with tremendous force and the 
water is flung high into the air above the hole. 
The “ puffs” come regularly every two or three 
minutes. So appalling is the noise made by the 
immense volumes of water surging up through 

«the vertical funnels that it can be heard for many 
miles. Certainly when in action these terrible 
“ puffing holes” constitute the most impressive 
scene on these romantic islands. 


Curious roadside memorials to deceared Aran ‘slanders r= Bedeatcians cross themselves aod say a prayer for the per on named op 
Y pase by. 
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THE GUARDIAN 
OF THE LINE. 


By FREDERIC LEES. 
Illustrated by Sid Pride. 


One of the most remarkable facts connected with the war on the Russian Front 1s the large 
number of women who have distinguished themselves by conspicuous bravery, sometimes in the 


actual fighting-line, but more often in a civilian capacity. Th O 1 
ordeal undergone by a humble railway-crossing keeper's wife in Lithuania. 


The following story deals with the 
It has been briefly 


mentioned in the newspapers, but is here set down in full detail. 


ea NE morning in April, 1915, Stephania 
Ychas, the wife of the keeper of a 

Ws railway-crossing to the north of the 
A294) Lithuanian town of Shavli, felt the 
oe saddest and loneliest woman in the 
world. Do what she could, she found it im- 
possible to rid herself of the feeling that a 
catastrophe was imminent—that the terrible war 
into which her country had been plunged meant 
the end of all things. Poor Lithuania! Once 
so fair a place, now so desolate a wilderness ! 

Stephania’s duties, in these troubled times, 
kept her continually on the gui vive. At all 
hours of the day—and latterly during many of 
the night—she had to be in and out of her little 
house, in order to see that the rails were clear, 
or to note the numbers of the troop trains as 
they swept past towards the north. Backwards 
and forwards, from her door to the telephone, 
fixed against the wall on the right-hand side of 
a little window through which she could over- 
look a big sweep of the line in the direction of 
Shavli, she went, welcoming the never-ending 
succession of trainloads of soldiers, wounded, or 
mere war material passing on to the new line 
of defence, and reporting their progress to the 
railway and military authorities. 

Day after day, night after night, the great 
retreat of the Russian forces continued, until, 
single-handed as she was, Stephania Ychas was 
almost dropping with fatigue. A hundred times 
she told herself that human flesh and blood 
could never stand such a strain. It was not the 
fatigue alone which was crushing her. Added 
to her physical tortures were mental ones, the 
feeling of being alone, so horribly alone, and the 
knowledge that the enemy, as announced by 
the retreat and the nerve-racking booming of 
the guns, was rapidly advancing on Shavli, and 
that until Russia had had time to recover, the 


hated Teutons would inevitably overrun Lithu- 
ania as far as Vilna.. At night her brain was filled 
with pictures of burning farms, ravaged orchards, 
and indescribable scenes of brutality such as 
she knew the German soldiers had been guilty 
of in Belgium and Poland. 

A dozen times a day, dizzy and sick at heart, 
she had been on the point of staggering to the 
telephone to inform the commander of a neigh- 
bouring station that she could continue no longer. 
But a sense of duty had held her back. When it 
came to the point of renunciation, her stout 
Lithuanian heart said ‘‘ Nay,” and she recalled 
the parting from her husband and his final 
adjurations. 

Buried in thought, while waiting for a train 
which had just been signalled from Shavli, she 
recalled. the morning when Michael Ychas, 
suddenly called to the Colours, had left her. It 
seemed like an eternity since those days of the 
mobilization. 

“ Good-bye, Stephania,” he had said. ‘“ Be of 
good cheer whilst I am away, and guard the line 
well. It is sad to leave you here all alone. Sad 
to be obliged to leave one’s native country and 
abandon it to unknown dangers. How much 
better I should have liked to have defended 
Lithuania, I, a Lithuanian bred and born, than 
to have been drafted into a regiment bound for 
the Caucasus. As if the Government could 
not trust us in our own country! However, 
Stephania, you are left, and you are doing a 
man’s duty. It makes me happy, in the midst 
of my misery, to think that you are here to 
look after the home and the crossing and the 
rails. Guard them well, Stephania, and rest 
assured that, in my absence, I shall constantly 
pray to the Virgin to watch over you.” 

Her reflections were interrupted by a shriek 
from the locomotive of the expected train, which 
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was made up partly of compartments packed 
with soldiers, partly of wagons filled with the 
most heterogeneous collection of things she had 
ever seen in her life—pieces of machinery piled 
one on the top of the other, heaps of metal 
articles of every imaginable description, and 
every scrap of copper or Icad, apparently, which 
Shavli contained. A waving of hands from the 
soldiers, a friendly yell from a hundred throats, 
and the train had sped on its way. 

Stephania Ychas had no time now to waste 
over day-dreaming. Hurrying into her cottage, 
she went straight to the telephone and rang up 
the commander of the station farther up the 
line. After ringing in vain for fully a minute, 
she got the connection and made her report. 

“Train number three hundred and forty-six 
passed North Shavli crossing a minute ago,” 
she said. ‘A mixed train, men and materials. 
Any news ?” 

“ Shavli reports that things are getting warm,” 
Teplied a voice. “I should not be surprised to 
hear that we have to leave before the day’s out. 
You'd better ‘phone to headquarters.” 

She lost not a moment in carrying out the 
suggestion. z, 

“Halloa, halloa! Is that Shavli?” 

“Yes,” came a quick answer. “ You're 
the North Shavli crossing-kceper, aren’t you? 
Good ! Well, we were just about to call you up. 
Matters are coming to a climax here. There are 
only two more trains to go through now. One 
with men will be with you in a couple of minutes 
at the latest; the other, with goods, should 
follow ten minutes afterwards. We are telling 
the driver to pick you up.” . 

At this point the speaker was called away from 
the telephone, and an indistinct buzz as of a 
whole office in conversation, mingled with the 
trampling of feet and the slamming of doors, 
followed. But finally the speaker returned. 

“ Halloa, halloa! Are you still there, North 
Shavli? Telephone forward all I have said, and 
prepare them for the worst.” 

Stephania Ychas, now tingling with excite- 
ment, did as she was bid. Once more she stood 
on duty to sec the reported train pass, and 
again she went to the telephone to send her report 
forward. Having finished, she was about to 
hang up the receiver when, on looking through 
the window on her left, her eyes caught sight of 
something unusual far down the line, almost 
at the point where the metals curved out of view. 
To run and fetch a pair of glasses which, ever 
since the beginning of the war, she had kept 
hanging in their leather case by the side of the 
fireplace, to bring them to bear on the point 
in question, and at the same time to ring up 


Shavli, was the work of a minute. What she 
saw, though her calm voice in no way revealed 
her inner emotion, made the blood run cold 
through her veins. 

“ Halloa, halloa! Are you there, Shavli? ” 

A reply came in the affirmative. 

“For Heaven’s sake remain at the ’phone. 
There’s foul work going on near the great curve. 
You must give orders at once to keep back the 
train.” 

“One moment, and I will return,” replied the 
railway official. 

A pause, which seemed to the woman with the 
glasses fixed to her eyes an eternity, followed. 

“ You were just in time,” continued the voice, 
to her infinite relief. ‘Courage! Fear not. 
Orders have been given to pick you up, with the 
others along the line, when we evacuate the town 
by car. But tell us what is happening.” 

“T can see a number of men tampering with 
the metals,” telephoned Stephania Ychas. “They 
have dismounted from their horses. One of 
them, an officer, is giving orders. Yes, I can see 
now. They are Uhlans, and are going to dynamite 
the line. There are at least twenty of them, 
evidently a portion of an advance guard that has 
made a turning movement round Shavli by way of 
the woods. Halloa, halloa! In the name of Our 
Lady of Vilna, do not leave the instrument. 
It is a blessing they did not begin by cutting the 
wire. Now they are scattering to await the 
explosion. There !””—as the speaker beheld the 
explosion, followed by a cloud of smoke and dust 
which rose high in the air—‘ it is done. Holy 
Virgin ! They are making off now. No, the officer 
is pointing here. They are coming towards me ! 
Telephone to the nearest military station to send 
me help immediately. And for the love of the 
saints, come back to the instrument !” 

Stephania Ychas left the receiver dangling by 
its cords, and made her little home ready to 
withstand a siege. She locked and doubly bolted 
the door, and with the object of giving the Uhlans 
the idea that the place was uninhabited prepared 
to block up the windows with the boards which, 
as in most Lithuanian country cottages, served 
as shutters, fastened from the inside. 

“Perhaps,” she thought, “if they see the 
house shuttered, they will conclude it is un- 
inhabited and will ride away.” 

Unfortunately, the Uhlans rode quickly, and 
Stephania had more than she could do with just 
one shutter, that which protected the little 
window on the left of the telephone, and which, 
when up, plunged the room into semi-darkness. 
Whilst she was fixing this barrier, the Uhlans 
surrounded the house and the officer momentarily 
caught sight of her, Simultaneously there came 
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a violent knocking at the door with the butt-end 
of a rifle,a command to open, and the sharp 
crack of a revolver. <A bullet crashed through 
one of the panes, traversed the centre of the 
shutter-board, and buried itself in the opposite 
wall. 

The brave woman was now back at the tele- 
phone, but not before she had managed to make 
the entrance to her home doubly sure by dragging 
a heavy dresser against it. 

“ Halloa, Shavli! You have sent for help ? 
Thank you. They have surrounded the house, 
and are trying to force an entrance. They have 
discovered that Iam here. But they will have a 
difficulty in forcing open the door, unless——” 

She paused and listened. There was a long and 
ominous silence, which made her think at first 
that the enemy must have decided it was not 
worth while to waste further time over a woman. 
But the hope was short-lived. She heard a sharp 
command in German, the sound of muffled voices, 
a burst of laughter, and the clatter of horses’ 
hoofs around the house. What was happening ? 
Were they really riding off ? 

Again her hopes were shattered. The scamper- 
ing backwards and forwards continued, one of 
the horses neighed, and she imagined she could 
almost hear the Uhlans’ heavy breathing, 
sounds which brought back to her the danger 
which she had hesitated to frame in words. 
Very soon her fears were confirmed. A vision 
flashed to her brain and made her sick with fear. 
A faint cracking sound broke upon her ears from 
several points simultaneously, spreading until 
if seemed to envelop her on all sides, and especially 
over her head. By slow degrees the crackling 
grew to a roar, and then she fully realized what 
the barbarians had done. 

|“ Help, help!” called Stephania into the tele- 
phone. ‘They have fired the thatch. For 
Heaven’s sake, send me help. But a few minutes 
and the rafters, I fear, will catch fire. Are you 
still there, Shavli ? Oh, speak—speak !” 

An exclamation, mingled sorrow and anger, 
came from the telephonist at Shavli. 

“Oh, the ruffians, the abominable assassins !” 
he cried. “I beseech you to have courage. Help 
is surely on the way.” 

“T will try to be brave and do my duty to 
the end, as Michael told me,” replied Stephania, as 
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though to herself. ‘‘ But unless they come soon, it 
will be too late. The thatch has burnt like tinder, 
I can hear the flames roaring like a furnace 
underneath the rafters. There ! One of them has 
given way and fallen on to the joists of my 
room. Already the heat is suffocating, the 
smoke almost unbearable. Holy Virgin! What 
a death.” 

“Alas, what more can we do than beg you 
to bear up?” returned the voice at Shavli, in 
an agonized tone. ‘“‘ We have just been informed 
that a party of Cossacks left twenty minutes ago 
to rescue you. Once more, courage! And may 
Our Lady of Vilna indeed protect you.” 

When Stephania Ychas next spoke through 
the telephone the roof fell in with a crash and 
pierced a hole, through which the burning embers 
fell, in the ceiling of her room. At the same time 
communication with Shavli was suddenly inter- 
tupted, either through the Uhlans having dis- 
covered and cut the wire, or, as is more probable, 
owing to the fire having fused the terminals. She 
could not, however, have sustained her appeals 
for help much longer. Indeed, it was not many 
minutes afterwards that, stupefied and blinded 
by the smoke, as she groped her way to the door 
in an instinctive movement towards the open air, 
she sank to the floor unconscious. 


It is a characteristic of the Cossacks, many 
times admitted even by German military critics, 
and those who have been describing the operations 
in Lithuania for the enemy Press, that they rarely 
if ever waste a shot. Unlike the French cavalry, 
they do not fire from a distance, but fearlessly 
swoop down upon their adversaries and seek to 
bring them down, one by one, at a range of but 
a few yards. And that was the fate of the Uhlans 
who, hungering to feast their eyes and ears on the 
sufferings of a defenceless woman, lingered a little 
too long around the burning cottage of Stephania 
Ychas. Not one escaped. 

Stephania Ychas did not lose her life after all. 
The brave Cossacks broke in the already half- 
consumed window and dragged her forth. She 
was badly burnt, but lived to tell this tale to a 
nurse in a Russian hospital, whither the railway 
officials of Shavli transported her, almost 
immediately after her rescue, in one of their 
motor-cars. 


“nipped” by the pressure, and sank, 
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IN SEARCH OF THE 
UNKNOWN LAND. 


By DAVID GOVE. 


The tragic story of the Stefansson Arctic Bxploration Expedition, sent by the Canadian Government 
in search of an unknown land which was believed to exist in the icy wastes beyond Beaufort 
Sea. The flagship of the expedition was nipped and sunk in the ice, and eight of her crew 

rished in an attempt to reach the shore, while the remainder were marooned on an inaccessible 


island. 
months was believed to be dead. 


Stefansson himself, with two companions, vanished into the unknown, and for many 
When he was found, alive and well, he had a moving tale of 


adventure to tell, including the discovery of a great new country, where no white man had ever 
before set foot. No more remarkable story than this has come out of the Arctic for many years, 


N all probability no expedition that 
ever set out to explore the regions 
surrounding the North Pole pos- 
sessed the thrill, uncertainty, and 
fascinating interest of the one headed 
by Vihljalmar Stefansson in 1913. The expe- 
dition sustained a terrible loss of life, and 
Stefansson disappeared for so long in the 
Arctic wastes that it was thought he would 
never come back. When he did reappear it 
was like a return from the dead. 

The Stefansson expedition was financed and 
outfitted by the Canadian Government. Its 


primary object was to explore the northern base 
of the Arctic foreland in far north Canadian 
territory, to determine the northernmost limits 
of human habitation in those regions, and to 
search for a supposed new land believed to lie 
still farther north and west of St. Patrick’s 
Island. 

The expedition sailed from Victoria, British 
Columbia, on June sth, 1913, in the whaler 
Karluk, a barquentine, with auxiliary steam 
power, of two hundred and forty-seven tons, 
The vessel had been whaling in northern waters 
for twenty-five years, and was considered one 
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of the staunchest crafts that ever “ bucked ” 
the Arctic ice. 

On board the Karluk, to aid Stefansson in the 
scientific work, was a very distinguished company 
of scientists—Dr. Anderson, a noted Arctic 
explorer and zoologist ; Dr. Forbes McKay, a 
well-known Scotch surgeon; Dr. L. McKinley, 
a graduate of Glasgow University, who was to 
study terrestrial magnetism in the northern 
regions ; James Murry, an oceanographer, who 
accompanied Sir Ernest Shackleton in his 
Antarctic expedition in 1909; Henri Beaucht 
and Dr. Jannes, anthropologists; and George 
Mallock, a geologist. The vessel was in charge 
of Captain Robert Bartlett, the veteran skipper 
who commanded the Roosevelt with Robert Peary 
on his trip to the North Pole in 1909. All told, 
the Karluk had on board twenty-eight persons. 

Vihljalmar Stefansson became inoculated with 
the Arctic wanderlust shortly after he finished 
his education at the University of Harvard. A 
Canadian born of Scandinavian parents, he 
took to exploring the far-northern regions of 
Canadian territory, and succeeded in adding 
many new features to the map of Northern 
Canada, including a large river emptying into 
Union Straits, while in 1910 he discovered a 
new race of people on Victoria Land known as 
“ Blonde Eskimos,’ who had never seen a white 
man before. Stefansson never attempted to 
reach the Pole. His aim has been, not only 
discovery, but scientific research covering a vast 
area of territory. He chose his field where the 
work of McClure, Franklin, McClintock, Amund- 
sen, and other great Arctic explorers left off, 
and in this sphere his work is the most remark- 
able that has ever been done in the Arctic 
regions. 

The expedition arrived at Nome, Alaska, on 
July 7th, and here Stefansson purchased about 
sixty dogs and two additional schooners, the 
Mary Sacks and the Alaska. They were vessels 
of fifty gross tons, driven by motor-power, and 
were intended to increase the range of the 
expedition. The programme was as follows. 
After reaching the vicinity of Herschel Island 
the party was to divide into two sections. The 
scientific party, in charge of Dr. Anderson, was 
to operate along the coastal plain from Herschel 
Island to Coronation Gulf. ‘The leader had 
covered most of the territory allotted to the 
southern party in his former explorations. 
Stefansson himself, in the spring of 1914, was 
to force his way across the Beaufort Sea with 
the Karluk, establish a base on the north coast 
of Banks Land, and commence a search for the 
undiscovered land that was supposed to lie in 
that direction, 
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The three vessels cleared from Nome on 
July 15th on the last lap of their journey to 
the frozen North. The season of 1913 was very 
late in the Arctic ; the ice lingered along the 
coast of Alaska much later than usual, and the 
little flotilla had great difficulty in rounding 
Point Barrow. The floes were very heavy, and 
the strong northerly winds kept the fields from 
drifting north. The staunch Karluk managed 
to force her way through the ice, which was 
considerably broken up by the strong gales, but 
the two smaller vessels were not built for such 
strenuous work, and they had to take advantage 
of their shallow draught and keep close to the 
shore, which was almost free from ice-floes. 

The three vessels did not round Point Barrow 
until August ‘16th. They then continued their 
journey eastward, arriving at Camden Bay the 
first week in September. The winter was now 
making itself felt—fully two weeks earlier than 
usual. The ice was getting heavier, rendering 
the progress of the Karluk almost impossible. 
The two smaller vessels were fifty miles in the 
lead, but they were unable to round Martin 
Point owing to the heavy ice, which had here 
come close to the shore, and accordingly Dr. 
Anderson ordered them into winter quarters at 
that place. Meanwhile the Karluk was forcing 
her way slowly through the ice far astern. 
Finally, on September 2oth, she tied up to the 
ice a few miles east of Camden Bay, fourteen 
miles from the shore, and fifty miles west of 
where the schooners were. 

The Karluk was soon so fast in 

In Quest the ice that she was apparently 

of Meat. frozen in for the winter. Stefans- 
son therefore decided to go ashore 
on a hunting trip and get some caribou meat, 
as the fresh meat on the vessel was running lows 
A hunting trip, he figured, would not take him 
more than forty-five miles from the ship, and 
he believed a good supply of fresh meat could 
be secured inside ten days. Stefansson was 
accompanied by his secretary, Burt McConnell, 
Wilkins, the cinematographer, and two Eskimos. 
They took atong two dog-teams and sleighs to 
bring back the meat to the vessel. 

The little party, however, did not succeed in 
reaching the shore. They first landed on Duck 
Island, a low-lying place about a mile long, 
varying in width from a quarter to half a mile, 
and about four ‘miles from the mainland. 

After they landed on the island, a gale from 
the north-east sprang up. It blew continuously 
for four days, accompanied by fog and snow. 
Under the pressure of the wind the ice started 
to move, and before the explorers could get to 
the mainland shore or back to the ship they 
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found the fields had broken up and that they 
were surrounded by “ leads” of open water. 

For seven days Stefansson and his party lived 
on the island as best they could. When the 
wind ceased and the weather got clear, the ice 
formed again strongly enough to allow them to 
travel to the mainland. They were surprised, 
however, and somewhat perturbed, to discover 
that not a sign of the Karluk could be seen 
anywhere. 

As the gale had been blowing from the north- 
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with the two smaller vessels, about three hundred 
and twenty-five miles to the eastward. The 
party started out on November 8th from 


, Point Barrow, and arrived at Martin Point on 


December 5th, where they found the crew of 
the two smaller vessels getting ensconced in 
winter quarters. 

Meanwhile, what had happened to the missing 
Karluk? The terrific north-east gale in the 
latter part of September started the ice-pack 
moving to the westward, and the ship was 


A sketch map showing the location of the various places mentioned in the article. 


east, Stefansson concluded that the vessel had 
been carried with the ice back towards Point 
Barrow. Anxious for the welfare of his flagship, 
he abandoned the hunting trip and started with 
his companions for Barrow, where they arrived 
after a trip of eight days. But the Karluk was 
not there. She had been seen by some natives 
drifting far out in the ice a week before 
Stefansson and his party arrived. 

The ice had now closed in again upon the 
shore, but there was no trace of the Karluk. 
Stefansson, after thinking the matter over, 
decided to retrace his steps and join Dr, Anderson 


dragged with the ice to which she was anchored 
into the swirling vortex of the main Arctic drift, 
practically retracing the path along which she 
had just come so painfully. On and on the 
helpless ship went, sometimes stern first, at other . 
times sideways, according to the whim of the 
relentless ice-drift. 

On November 15th they reached seventy-three 
degrees north longitude, and, notwithstanding 
the dangers the ship and her crew were in, 
Captain Bartlett and the scientific staff busied 
themselves in taking observations, determining 
the drift of the current, and ascertaining the 
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depth of the ocean bed. The animal life in the 
water was examined and the life on the ocean 
bed brought to the surface by means of a 
marine dredger, working through open “ leads ” 
in the ice. On November 22nd, for instance, 
this dredger brought up eleven species of animal 
life not previously known to science. 

On December st the wind shifted more to the 
north-east, and carried the vessel somewhat 
farther south. The ice crunched continually 
against the ship—an awe-inspiring sound which 
might well have struck terror into the hearts of 
the twenty-three souls on board. Their only 
consolation was that the Karluk was as staunch 
as she could be made, and they had ample 
supplies on board to last them three years. 

Night after night the Karluk 

Adrift in the drifted in the grip of the floes, 

Arctic Ice. for in these latitudés there was 

then no day—just a twilight at 

noon. The anxious crew could see nothing but 

disaster ahead, for the coast of Alaska was now 

left far behind. Even the redoubtable Captain 

Bartlett looked grave. He knew full well that 

when a ship once gets into the irresistible vortex 
of the Arctic ice-drift it seldom returns. 

Christmas Day was remembered and celebrated 
with sports on the ice. Prizes were given to the 
winners, and a special dinner was eaten in the 
evening. On New Year’s Day the ship was in 
seventy-two degrees north latitude, and they had 
a football game on a piece of level ice, “ All 
Nations v. Scotland.” This ina measure broke 
the monotony for a time, but there still remained 
the uncertainty of what their ultimate fate 
would be. 

On January 9th the Karluk began to show 
signs of weakening under the terrific stress of the 
pounding ice. Captain Bartlett calculated that 
they were now about sixty miles north-east of 
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Herald Island and eighty miles from Wrangel 
- Island. The heavy ice continually pressing 
against the vessel caused her to leak at the seams. 
In order to relieve the strain the crew shattered 
the floes beside the ship with dynamite, but the 
pressure became so great that the broken ice was 
pushed almost on to the Karluk's deck. The 
pumps were unable to throw the water out as 
fast as it came in, and the increasing weight bore 
the ship deeper into the death-grip of the ice. 
Early on January 11th a corner 
The Last of of the ice-pan crushed a hole in 
the “Karluk.” the port side, and water poured 
into the engine-room. Nothing 
could save the Karluk now, and the crew worked 
hard, removing as much of the supplies as they 
could from the doomed ship. They carried them 
about three hundred feet away to a level piece 
of ice, where they set up two houses, one built 
of snow and the other of wood—mostly empty 
boxes from the ship. In these shelters they 
stored the supplies. Everybody was off the 
ship by this time except Captain Bartlett. The 
stout vessel, rent by the ice and the weight of 
water in her hold, began to sink at four-thirty in 
the afternoon of January rth. Not until her 
deck was below the level of the ice and the water 
was beginning to pour in through the scupper- 
holes did Captain Bartlett jump from the doomed 
ship on to the ice. The short day had already 
drawn to a close, the sky was intensely dark, 
and the air was filled with driving snow flying 
before the wind at forty miles an hour. 

The Karluk was now rapidly disappearing, and 
the party of twenty-three souls stood by watch- 
ing, many of them holding lanterns in their hands. 
When the gallant old craft took her final plunge 
into the depths they solemnly lifted their hats 
and said, ‘“‘ Farewell, Karluk.”’ One and all felt 
the loss of their floating home keenly. 


The survivors of the ill-fated “Karluk” nearing Wrangel Island after their long trip over the ice. 
Photo. by the Sunset Motion Picture Co., San Francisco. 
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Tents were now set up for the crew and the 
ship’s party to live in close to where they stored 
The mattresses and blankets had 
all been saved, and everybody had a good bed to 


the supplies. 


sleep upon. There was 
a stove for each house 
and plenty of coal to 
keep things warm. A 
cookhouse and commis- 
sariat was soon fitted 
up, regular meals were 
served, and the place 
was named “Camp 
Shipwreck.” 

There was no land in 
sight, but Captain 
Bartlett figured that 
they could not be more 
than seventy miles from 
Wrangel Island, and his 
first idea was to land 
his people on terra firma 
as speedily as possible. 
He therefore decided 
that, as soon as there 
were five hours of day- 
light to travel by, they 
would transport what 
supplies they needed to 
the nearest land. 

On January 2oth Cap- 
tain Bartlett sent out a 
party composed of First 
Mate Anderson, Second 
Mate Barker, and two 
sailors, to establish a 
base on Wrangel Island, 
and also to pick out a 
way where the ice was 
smoothest in order to 


Camp of the “Karluk™ survivors at Wrangel Island. 
Photo, by the Sunset Motion Picture Co., San Francisco. 


of the “Karluk,” taking his turn 


pad, Eagineer Muar 
ic a relief ship vw kept up throughout 


look-out — This watch, 


he summer of 
Photo. by the Simist Motion Picture Co., San Francisco. 
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facilitate the removal of the supplies and the 
main party toward the shore. 
ported by a party of three men, who were to 
give them assistance during the first half of the 


They were sup- 


journey and then to re- 


turn toCampShipwreck. 
The sup- 

The First porting 
Tragedy. party re- 
turned 


four days later and re- 
ported that Wrangel 
Island had been sighted, 
but the party of four 
men were never seen 
again, and, although 
diligent searchwas after- 
wards made, their bodies 
were never found. A 
terrible gale sprang up, 
accompanied by bitter 
cold and a driving snow- 
storm, and this is sup- 
posed to have been the 
cause of their deaths. 
The- ice was slowly 
moving “Camp Ship- 
wreck” farther away 
from the island, and 
everybody was anxious 
to get off the treacherous 
ice-field as soon as pos- 
sible. On February 4th, 
therefore,a second party 
went out in an endea- 
vour to reach the island. 
This consisted of Dr. 
Forbes McKay, the sur- 
geon, Murry, the 
oceanographer,Beaucht, 
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had been lost in trying to reach the nearest 
land without anything being accomplished. Yet, 
somehow or other, the island must be reached, 
or the entire party was inevitably doomed. 
Finally, when the weather cleared and the days 
got a little longer, Captain Bartlett and the 
remainder of the Karluk’s crew—twelve white 
men, three Eskimo men, one Eskimo woman, 
and two children—started off on a desperate 
attempt to reach Wrangel Island. Captain 
Bartlett provisioned the party for eighty days. 
He arranged the trip by short stages, and 
after nineteen days of the most heroic effort 
they landed on Wrangel Island. 

Thankful indeed were they to be upon éerra 
firma once more, though it was only the inhos- 
pitable shore of this Arctic waste. They ‘set 
up two tents, made themselves as comfortable 
as circumstances would permit, and everyone 
was put upon short rations, as the only means 
of replenishing their food-supplies was shooting 
an occasional seal. There were plenty of bear- 
tracks, but ammunition was now very limited. 

There was no time to be lost in 
Captain getting assistance, and, as the 
Bartlett's enterprise was hazardous in the 
Forlorn extreme, Captain Bartlett decided 


Captain Olaf Swenson, who rercued the castaways from Wrangel Hope. to go himself. With an Eskimo 
Island, for companion, he started for the 
Photo, by Haso Jackson Studio, Seattle. Siberian shore, some hundred and twenty miles 


the anthropologist, and Morris, 
a sailor. Two days after the 
party left the depot on the ice 
the fiercest storm they had yet 
experienced sprang up. It was 
bitterly cold, and the wind 
was accompanied by a driving 
snowstorm. The storm con- 
tinued with terrific violence for 
three days, and it rang the 
death-knell of the second 
party. They perished, like 
their predecessors, in an en- 
deavour to establish a landing 
on Wrangel Island. 

When the storm subsided a 
search was made, but their 
bodies could not be found. 
The immaculate snow had 
covered them in a great 
winding -sheet. The ice rose 
in hummocks like funeral 
pyres, sealing their tomb in 
its frozen heart. 

The position of the cast- 
aways upon the moving ice was - = 
bow indescribable. Eight men — Pévto, ¢y] Stefansson and his two companiogs leaving the base at Martin Point 
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to the south, in search of help. The couple 
took a dog-sledge, which could be quickly made 
into a boat should “leads” of open water be 
encountered, and they had seven half-starved 
dogs to help them pull what supplies they 
needed. They fought their way across the 
trackless wilderness of ice amid continuous 
storms, and finally arrived at North Cape, on 
the Siberian coast, nineteen days later, in an 
exhausted condition. Three of their dogs died 
on the way ; the others were so weak through 
lack of food that they were of little use. Both 
men were badly frost-bitten, and their ankles 
were swollen from continued travelling on the 
rough ice. 

Unfortunately there were only a few Eskimos 
at North Cape, so, after two days’ rest, Bartlett 
and his Eskimo companion started for East 
Cape on Bering Strait, three hundred miles to 
the south-east. At East Cape the Russian 
officials gave Bartlett every possible assistance. 
They nourished him until he regained his 
strength, and then, after getting a fresh team 
of dogs, with supplies, he started south, 
finally arriving at the Bay of Anadyr about the 
middle of May. Here he was in luck’s way. 
The steam-whaler Herman, of San Francisco, 
had just come in and was waiting for the ice to 
go out before proceeding north. The Herman 
took Captain Bartlett on board and landed him 


to cross Beaufort Sea on the ice, 
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Vihljalmar Stefansson, commander of the Canadian Arctic Expedition 


picture was taken a few days before he to cross 
Beaufort 
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at St. Michael, near the mouth 
of the Yukon River. 

This put Bartlett in touch 
with the outside world by tele- 
graph, there being a cable- 
station at that place. His next 
plan was to get a vessel to 
reach Wrangel Island some 
time that summer and rescue 
his marooned shipmates. The 
ice usually surrounds the 
island during the greater part 
of the summer, and there was 
grave doubt if it could be 
reached. 

About the middle of August, 
three vessels started from 
Nome, Alaska, to the rescue— 
the revenue cutter Bear, the 
power-schooner King and 
Wing, and the steamer Cor- 
win. The Corwin was fitted 
out and provisioned for a 
year, at an expense of thirty 
thousand dollars, by a 
Nome mining man, Jafte 
Linderberg. 
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On September 8th Captain Olaf 

The Rescue Swenson, with the trading 

of the schooner King and Wing, 

Castaways. approached the south-east end of 

the island through an open “ lead ” 
in the ice. They saw a flag-pole near the beach, 
with a British flag at half-mast, and, hastening 
to land, found the castaways in a deplorable 
condition. Men who had been strong and in 
robust health were now thin and gaunt—mere 
shadows of what they had been a few months 
before. They had practically given up hope 
and resigned themselves to their lonely island 
refuge for another winter. 

Two of the party had died, and a third had 
accidentally shot himself, since Bartlett left 
them in the spring. The crew of Swenson’s 
schooner immediately gave them fresh food to 
eat and clothing to put on. They then took 
what driftwood they could find and erected a 
cross over each grave. This work accomplished, 
the castaways were taken on board the schooner 
and Swenson started back towards Nome with 
all possible speed. Eighty miles out from 
Wrangel Island they sighted the United States 
revenue boat Bear, also seeking the shipwrecked 
men. The survivors were transferred to the 
Bear, as she was a more commodious vessel, and 
she was promptly turned into a hospital ship. 
After calling at Nome for supplies, she took 
them to Seattle for treatment, which many of 
them sorely needed. 

Having narrated what happened in the west, 
we will now return to Stefansson in the east. 
We left him at Martin Point, whither he went 
after he failed to find the Karluk. He did not 
know what had happened to the vessel and her 
crew, though he was aware, of course, that the 
ice had carried her away. Losing his flagship, 
the explorer had to change his plans accordingly. 
He realized that if the Karluk got into the main 
ice-drift there was little hope of getting any 
service from her that season. 

Stefansson, as already related, believed that 
an undiscovered land lay between the Pole and 
the point to which his former explorations had 
extended. On the maps to-day there is a vast 
expanse between the one hundred and fifteenth 
and one hundred and eightieth parallels west 
from Greenwich, marked “ unexplored.” This 
blank space is estimated at one million square 
miles. It lies north of North-Western Canada, 
north of Alaska, and north of Siberia. No ship 
had ever penetrated into that zone, no man 
had ever trod upon it. If land existed there, 


When the ice permitted, whalers went north 
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as faras seventy-two degrees north 


The latitude, there being good whaling 
Unknown grounds in the Beaufort Sea. 
Land. They claimed that, when the 


atmospheric conditions were right, 
they saw land lying to the north and west of 
the whaling grounds. The whalers, not being 
explorers, had no occasion to go beyond where 
whales are found. They said that at times this 
unknown country looked like a fog-bank lying 
upon the horizon. Sailors said they saw the 
peaks of mountains from the crow’s-nest, and 
the action of the tide indicated that land lay in 
that direction. Stefansson himself had seen a 
mysterious haze upon the horizon that looked 
like a coast-line when he explored the northern- 
most points of St. Patrick’s Island in 1910. 

Realizing that neither of the two remaining 
vessels was fit to penetrate where he had in- 
tended to go with the stout old Karluk, Stefans- 
son changed his plans and decided to go across 
the ice-covered Beaufort Sea to Banks Land on 
foot. The distance was about seven hundred 
miles. This journey would bring him somewhat 
to the south of where he wished to explore in 
the spring of 1915. 

Stefansson is a thoroughly scientific man, 
nevertheless he is also somewhat of a dreamer— 
a gift which strangely fitted him for the terrible 
journey he was about to undertake. The hope 
of making more discoveries buoyed him up and 
gave him strength to overcome all dangers and 
accomplish his purpose. 

In his former explorations, as already related, 
Stefansson had found the ‘‘ Blonde Eskimos,” a 
hybrid race of people who had more characteris- 
tics of the Scandinavian races than of the 
Eskimos. They had fair eyebrows and beards ; 
many of them had red hair, blue eyes, and 
intelligent faces, but they were still in the Stone 
Age of development. Stefansson and his party 
lived among those strange people for nearly 
a year, living like themselves and gleaning 
valuable anthropological data. So primitive 
are these folk that, until they met Stefansson, 
they had never seen a gun for killing game nor 
used a sulphur match. They used bows made 
of willows bound together with sinew made from 
the tendons of caribou, and their arrows were 
tipped with jade or native copper, which they 
chipped off ledges or found lying in the stream 
beds. Their religion was no less strange than 
their methods of living. They believe that the 
souls of the newly dead are transmigrated to the 
newly born; thus the soul awaits after death 
until it is summoned to tenant the body of a 
child. 

Stefansson himself was of the same Scandi- 
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navian stock that this primitive race is supposed 
to have sprung from, and to find a new land 
inhabited by more of those strange people was 
his dream. 

Two companions were needed to accompany 
him on the daring trip. It was no job for a 
homesick man, and his companions had to be 
carefully chosen. They would have to take 
chances with their lives and endure unimaginable 
privations. At last Storker Storkerson and Ole 
Anderson were selected, and if strength and 
courage were to be considered both men were 
well fitted for the hazardous journey. They 
had been trapping and exploring for several 
years and were well seasoned to the North. 

Stefansson planned to leave Martin Point 
about the middle of March, 1914. The idea 
was to cross the Beaufort Sea upon the ice and 
reach Banks Land some time in June, or before 
the ice drifted north. Failing this, the party 
would be compelled to live upon the ice until 
the following fall, when the southern journey 
of the fields would bring them toward the 
Canadian shore. By staying on the southern 
edge of the ice they would be able to shoot a 
Polar bear or a seal occasionally, which would 
keep them alive. Stefansson was a wonderful 
shot with a rifle, and he 
had always maintained 
that explorers in those 
regions could be sustained 
by the animal food the 
country afforded. 

The equipment of the 
party consisted of one 
sled, which could be con- 
verted into a boat when 
open “leads” were en- 
countered by the simple 
expedient of putting 
canvas under the sleigh 
and tying it up the sides. 
With this amphibious 
contrivance they could 
take a thousand pounds 
across an open “lead” 
when water was en- 
countered. They took six 
dogs, with thirteen hun- 
dred and_ twenty - six 
pounds of supplies, and 
three hundred and sixty 
cartridges for two rifles. 
No article of equipment 
was taken that was not 
needed, nor an ounce of 
dead weight that could 
be dispensed with. 
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Before starting, Stefansson gave orders to Dr. 
Anderson to send a vessel to the north coast of 
Banks Land as soon as the ice would permit, 
with what supplies he could spare. ‘“* Establish 
a base on Banks Land,” said Stefansson. ‘‘ Don’t 
send any rescuing parties hunting for me. I 
shall be all right.” ‘These were the explorer’s 
last orders before he started. 

Accompanying the three explorers 


Stefansson was a supporting party of three 
Disappears. men—Burt McConnell, Stefans- 
son’s secretary, and Crawford 


and Johansen from the schooner Alaska. They 
left Martin Point on March 22nd, with two dog 
teams. The ice was rough, and many pressure 
ridges had to be crossed, which often delayed 
them for days at a time, so that by April 15th 
they had only made sixty miles. The ice had 
become smoother, and it was thought advisable 
to send the supporting party back to the supply 
base at Martin Point. On April 16th Stefansson 
and his two companions started out, with forty 
days’ food for man and dogs. When last seen 
by Crawford and McConnell they were heading 
north, with Stefansson in the lead, their faces 
grimly set towards their far-off goal. This was 
the last the world heard of Stefansson and his 
two companions for six- 
teen months. The fate 
of the Karluk, with the 
loss of so many of her 
crew, created a belief that 
they had met a similar 
fate in their hazardous 
trip across Beaufort Sea 
towards the unknown 
land beyond. 


In the summer of 1915 
the ice in the Arctic 
Ocean retreated north 
much carlicr than usual. 
Captain Louis Lane, a 
fur trader, rounded Point 
Barrow on July 2oth 
with the Polar Bear, a 
speedy motor - schooner 
of seventy tons, and 
headed to the east- 
ward. Captain Lane 
knew Stefansson 
personally, and he was 
much interested to know 
whether the explorer 
were alive or not. He had 
cruised the Beaufort 
Sea the previous scason 


to the coast of Banks 
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Land, but not a sign of. Stefansson could be 
found. 

The explorer and his two companions had long 
been given up for lost. The United States 
and Canadian Governments had both given 
instructions to the whalers and traders who go to 
the far North every summer to keep a look-out 
for the missing men or news of their fate. Cap- 
tain Lane stopped at every native settlement 
between Point Barrow and Cape Bathurst and 
inquired about Stefansson, but the natives 
merely shook their heads and said, “ Mucky,” 
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On reaching Cape Bathurst, Captain Lane 
headed his vessel north by east, which brought 
him towards the south-eastern coast of Banks 
Land. The sea was clear of ice, except for some 
grounded pieces near the shore. As soon as 
Lane came within sight of Banks Land he was 
overtaken by a storm, a genuine south-easter, 
which buffeted his schooner about like a toy. 
This compelled him to abandon his trip along 
the coast and head for the open sea. The only 
shelter was Kellett Bay, on the west coast of 
Banks Land, and for this harbour Captain Lane 


The schooner “Polar Bear, 


which meant they believed him dead. Noihing 
was seen of Dr. Anderson’s party either, they 
having moved east to Coronation Gulf to study 
the coal and copper deposits of that region. 

The toll of life in the Arctic is high, and 
Stefansson was now counted among those who 
had passed beyond. It was with little hope of 
finding Stefansson and his party alive, therefore, 
that Captain Lane turned the prow of the Polar 
Bear towards Banks Land in an endeavour to 
find the missing explorers, 


Captain Lane's vessel, which found Stefansson after he had been civen up for dead. 


steered his vessel. Rounding Cape Kellett on 
August 11th, he saw signs of a camp near the 
beach. He dropped anchor about half a mile 
from shore, and when landing from his dory 
on the beach he got a pleasant surprise, for 
who should come walking towards him but 
Stefansson, followed by his two sturdy com- 
panions, Storkerson and Anderson ! 

The three explorers were long-haired and 
shaggy in appearance and their skin clothes 
hung in tatte.s, but they were in the best of 
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health. Their faces were tanned a russet bronze 
colour by the Arctic sun and the piercing atmo- 
sphere, while frost-bites had left innumerable 
scars. Not only had they made the trip across 
the ice-covered Beaufort Sea in 1914 success- 
fully, but they had accomplished the purpose of 
their journey by discovering a new land lying to 
the north and west of St. Patrick’s Island. The 
southern coast of this new territory is situated in 
77° 43° north latitude and 115° 43’ west longi- 
tude. 

Ten days after the supporting party left 
them, they said, the most violent gale they had 
yet experienced came upon them. A pressure 
ridge twenty feet high formed near their tent, 
consisting of blocks of ice so large that if one of 
them had toppled over it would have killed the 
entire party. The man on watch could not 
keep his eyes open for snow and flying particles 
of ice, nor could he shout loud enough to be 
heard by his companions inside. Usually the 
noise of the ice buckling into ridges can be heard 
miles away, but this night the howling of the 
wind and the flapping of the tent were the only 
sounds to be heard. When the storm ceased 
Stefansson took his bearings and found that the 
ice-drift had carried them forty miles to the 
eastward and thirty miles farther toward their 
goal. 

By May 25th the three explorers were begin- 
ning to feel the pangs of hunger, and they had 
only travelled half-way to their destination. 
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They put themselves upon short rations for 
many days in succession, and the dogs were often 
so hungry that they ate pieces of fur clothing 
that the men discarded in the spring. About 
the latter part of May they were stopped by an 
open “lead” some eight miles wide, which 
threatened to keep them upon the ice all the 
summer. This open water, however, had its 
advantages. One day they shot two Polar bears, 
and shortly after they got several seals. By 
this time their fuel was exhausted, and they 
“rendered” the blubber of the seals into oil 
and ysed the bones of the animals, saturated 
with oil, to make a fire to cook their food ; they 
also melted ice for drinking water. 

Finally they launched their improvised boat 
and ferried across the open water. For weeks 
they travelled from ice-cake to ice-cake. Some 
of these floes were only a few acres in extent, 
while many of them were several miles across. 
Anticipating a summer on the ice, on account of 
open water, they accumulated about two tons of 
bear and seal meat on an ice-floe, but eventually 
had to leave it behind. Finally they landed at 
Cape Alfred, on the north coast of Banks Land, 
on June 26th—ninety-six days from Martin 
Point. 

Here they waited for a vessel to come with 
supplies for them from Dr. Anderson’s camp, but 
the ship failed to arrive. They then travelled 
south along the coast, hoping to see a boat come 
to their relief. They arrived at Cape Kellett 
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late in August, where they found the schooner 
Sacks, with a broken propeller, pulled up on the 
beach with some supplies for them. 

They spent the summer at Cape Kellett, for 
the purpose of outfitting for the northern trip 
in the early spring of 1915, and also with the 
idea of getting more dogs, but in this they had 
no success, for Stefansson failed to find any 
Eskimos, in spite of a four-hundred-mile trip 
taken for that purpose. His plan was to start 
on the northern trip to St. Patrick's Island about 
the middle of February, and thence proceed 
north into the unknown regions. The accidental 
spilling of their fuel oil, however, necessitated a 
delay until a new supply could be obtained, and 
they did not leave Cape Alfred until April 5th. 

The dogs they had were foot- 
Sighting sore and weary, and there was 
New Land. much thin ice to cross that had 
been water a week before. The 
ice had a considerable southern drift to it, which 
retarded their progress towards the north. Still, 
north they worked their way, charting the coast- 
line of St. Patrick’s Island as they went. 
Spring was fast approaching, and they often had 
to fit their sleigh up as a boat to ferry across 
open water. However, as they struggled north 
the ice became better to travel upon, as they 
were apparently travelling away from summer. 
Finally, on the morning of June 18th, they 
climbed to the top of a forty-foot ice hummock 
and sighted the mountain tops of new land. 

This discovery put fresh life into the party. 
Up till this time they had encountered one 
set-back after another, and it really looked 
dubious if anything would be accomplished that 
summer. There was no time to be lost, as the 
season was fast advancing, and their improvised 
boat was none too seaworthy. 

They started out at once, and arrived at the 
new land next day. They journeyed along the 
beach for three days toward the east, and saw a 
hundred and twenty-five miles of coast-line. 
The land was quite low at the coast where they 
landed, but became higher and more rugged as 
they. proceeded inland. They travelled twenty 
miles into the interior. Blue mountains were 
seen, rising to a height of two thousand feet, fifty 
miles to the westward, and still higher peaks 
were seen toward the east, about seventy miles 
from where they were camped. 


Caribou and other Arctic animals were 
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plentiful on the new land, and gave the explorers 
plenty of food. Summer was now coming on 
rapidly. Geese and other birds had arrived to 
hatch and breed ; the rivers were breaking and 
their waters running towards the sea. Handi- 
capped by lack of equipment and by having his 
base of supplies so far to the south, Stefansson 
built a stone monument and, after placing 
records of discovery therein, claiming the 
country as British territory, started south 
again. After a hard tussle with broken ice-fields 
and open water they landed on Banks Land at 
the Bay of Mercy. They travelled diagonally 
across Banks Land and arrived at Kellett Bay 
on August 8th, forty days’ travel from the 
nameless land they had discovered. 

The finding of Stefansson was like a return 
from the grave, for everyone had given him up 
for lost. He immediately purchased the schooner 
Polar Bear from Captain Lane, and the entire 
party returned to Herschel Island, where 
Captain Lane came out overland to catch the 
boat at Seward for Seattle. Stefansson loaded 
the Polar Bear with supplies, which had just 
been sent there by the Canadian Government, 
and started back to continue his explorations 
in the new-found land during the spring of 
1916. 

The full story of Stefansson’s discoveries 
has not yet been published; only he and the 
Canadian Government know all the details, but 
enough is known now to make him one of the 
world’s greatest explorers and to give him 
lasting fame. 

The adventure has cost a heavy toll in life. 
Thirteen men have been lost from the expedition. 
Eight perished in the two attempts to reach 
Wrangel Island after the Karluk was lost. 
Two more died three months after they reached 
the island, and a third accidentally shot himself 
shortly before the Swenson party reached them. 
Another man, with Dr. Anderson’s party, went 
insane and committed suicide by shooting him- 
self. Daniel Blue, engineer on the schooner 
Alaska, died in the summer of 1915—the only 
one of the party to die a natural death. 

How much farther Stefansson will extend the 
known land surface of North America it is a 
little early to predict. One thing is certain— 
that so long as he keeps finding new land the 
Dominion of Canada will back him, even to the 
icy portals of the Pole itself. 


The Tales of Golab Khan. 


By ALEC PLATT. 


ILLUSTRATED BY W. H. HOLLOWAY. 


Some amusing stories of Indian life told to the Author by an old native police-inspector pensioner 


in whom he took an interest. 


«The stories are quite true,’ writes Mr. Platt, ‘but for obvious 


reasons the names of persons and places have been altered.” 


wa ig is indeed good of you, huzoor, to 

A L take an interest in an old pinshan 

| S| wallah (pensioner) and listen to his 

tales. If your honour pleases, I will 

tell you how it was that I enlisted 
in the police. 

It was many years ago, sahib, when I was nine 
teen or twenty years old, that my uncle, who was 
Eshtoon Sahib’s khansamah, obtained for me the 
post of chuprassi under Eshtoon Sahib, who was 
Executive Engineer at Dewalabad. As your 
honour knows, a chuprassi’s work consists 
chiefly in carrying messages from his master or 
mistress to other sahibs, mem-sahibs, and miss 
sahibs ; that was what I had to do, and some- 
times, when the senior chuprasst was absent, I 
used to carry the Engineer Sahib’s books and 
papers to and from his office. 

However, I was anything but happy at Esh- 
toon Sahib’s, for some of the other servants used 
to take advantage of my youth and inexperience 
to bully me unmercifully. My uncle was kind 
to me, but he was an old man, and too busy with 
his own work to listen to my wrongs, and from 
early morning until late at night I was on my 
feet and at someonc’s beck and call. ‘The other 
chuprassi, Lachman Sing, was a great hulking 
fellow, and hated me, not only because I was a 
Mohammedan, but also because I had been ap- 
pointed instead of a young brother of his. He 
was constantly complaining to the sahib about 
me, and telling lies. 

But my worst enemy was Kuar Sing, the 
sahib’s bearer, a fat pig of a Hindu, who had 
become rich by robbing Eshtoon Sahib and other 
sahibs he had served. He was indeed a bad man, 
and when I tell your honour what happencd to 
him I am sure you will say that the pig deserved it. 

Eshtoon Sahib was very clever at his work, a 
great engineer, and what he did not know of 
bridge building and canals was not worth know- 
ing, but he did not like to be bothered with ser 
vants’ complaints, and took no trouble to inquire 
into them, 


One day, when both Kuar Sing and his great 
friend Lachman Sing had been telling lies against 
me, the sahib called me before him and told me 
to be careful and not be reported again. I had 
committed no offence, but those Hindu pigs had 
persuaded the sahib that I was a good-for- 
nothing fellow. 

The mem-sahib was kind to me, but she could 
not speak Hindustani very well, and did not 
understand the complaints I made to her. 

One morning a small gold pencil-case was 
missing from the sahib's writing-table, and what 
should Kuar Sing do but suggest to the sahib 
that IT had stolen it. I was very angry at this 
accusation, and told the sahib he had better 
have my house searched. ‘This was done, and 
in a crack in the wall the pencil-case was 
found ! 

This was an awful thing for me, sahib, as I 
had not taken the pencil-case, and I don’t believe 
either the sahib or the mem-sahib thought I had ; 
but the sahib was very angry at all the bother, 
and I heard him talking to the mem-sahib about 
me. I knew a little English, having been taught 
by a babu friend of mine, though the sahib was 
not aware of it, and from what I heard I thought 
I was going to be dismissed or punished in some 
way. But nothing happened until a week or 
so afterwards, when Lachman Sing again re- 
ported me to the sahib. The bearer, Kuar 
Sing, happened to be away, having got leave to 
go to the bazaar. 

Eshtoon Sahib was very angry, and I heard 
him say to the Chota-ahib, This assistant, that 
Golab Khan must be a young blackguard, and 
that he would send him with a note to Lurgan 
Sahib, the Deputy Commissioner, and ask the 
sahib to order him a dozen strokes with the cane. 

There were some tall bushes outside the ~ 
veranda near the sahib’s study,and it was while 
I was hiding behind them that I heard what was 
being said about me, and your honour can 
imagine how uncomfortable I felt. I sneaked 
away to my house, in the compound, and was 
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considering what I had better do when my name 
was called and I had to go before my master. 

“Here, Golab,” said Eshtoon Sahib, ‘“‘ take 
this note to Lurgan Sahib at the kafcheri (court), 
and bring back an answer. Do you under- 
stand?” 

“T understand, huzoor,” I replied, trembling. 

IT took the note, walked off in the direction of 
the katcheri, and then sat down among some 
bushes close to the road to think things over. I 
considered the idea of running away, but 
decided that would not do, as the police would 
surely be sent after me, and perhaps the pencil- 
case lie would be brought up against me, and I 
should be sent to jail. For perhaps half an hour 
I sat there, feeling very frightened. Then, 
happening to glance around, I caught sight of a 
man turning the corner of the road some distance 
away. Who should it be but that fat pig, Kuar 
Sing, returning from the bazaar. 

Then, sahib, like lightning a splendid way out 
of the trouble came to my heart ; I would get 
Kuar Sing to take the note to Lurgan Sahib, and 
I sprang up and went limping slowly along the 
road to meet him. 

“* Sirdar Sahib,” I said, humbly, “I have been 
kicked by a horse and can walk no farther. I 
will give you four annas if you will take this note 
from our master to Lurgan Sahib at the katcheri. 
I think it is an invitation for the sahib to go 
shooting this evening.” 

“Four annas is not enough,” answered the 
greedy pig. ‘‘ Give me eight annas, and I will 
take the note for you.” 

I promised him eight annas out of my month's 
pay, and he took the note and waddled off. 

The moment the pig was out of sight my lame- 
ness vanished, and I ran round the grove of trees 
to a path which would take me to another grove 


. at the back of the kafcheri. I hid myself again 


among some bushes from where I could see the 
whipping-post, and presently saw Kuar Sing 
being dragged towards it by two tall constables. 
The fat wretch was crying and protesting, but 
one of the constables hit him over the head with 
a shoe and ordered him to chuprao (be silent). 

Then they quickly tied him up, and next 
moment Lurgan Sahib appeared, followed by a 
man carrying a cane. 

“ Lay on,” ordered the sahib, and the cane 
whistled through the air. Never have I heard 
a man howl like Kuar Sing did while he was 
receiving those twelve strokes! Oh, sahib, it 
was a great famasha! 

“Now, confess what you have done!” cried 
Lurgan Sahib in a terrible voice, ‘‘ or I shall 
order you another dozen.” 

“I will confess all, Auzoor,” replied Kuar Sing. 


“T took the pencil-case from my sahib’s table 
and hid it in Golab Khan’s house to get him into 
trouble.” 

Lurgan Sahib wrote it down on paper and gave 
Kuar Sing the note to take to Eshtoon Sahib ; 
he also ordered a constable to accompany him 
to see that the letter was delivered. 

I got quickly away then, and returned to my 
master’s compound, once more hiding behind 
the bushes outside the sahib’s study, where I 
waited to see what would happen. In the study 
were Eshtoon Sahib and Baker Sahib, the police 
superintendent, or captain. They were talking, 
laughing, and drinking whisky-and-soda out of 
big tumblers. 

Presently, however, my sahib saw me through 
the bushes and cried out :— 

“* Here, who is that ?. Come from behind those 
bushes at once.” 

I came on to the garden-path below the 
veranda, and the sahib said :— 

“‘ Halloa, Golab! Did not Lurgan Sahib give 
you an answer to my note?” 

“No, huzoor,” I replied; ‘the bearer, Kuar 
Sing, received the answer and is bringing it.” 

‘What ! you gave the note to Kuar Sing?” 
asked the sahib, in an angry voice. 

“Yes, your honour ; and here he comes with 
the answer.” 

The sahib swore and used the worst language 
T have ever heard a sahib use ; then he came into 
the veranda and saw Kuar Sing approaching, 
the constable walking beside him. The fat pig 
salaamed to the earth, said the sahib was his 
father and his mother, and then handed up the 
note. 

The sahib read the note and then began to 
question Kuar Sing. Meanwhile the Kaptan 
Sahib came into the veranda and, on learning 
what had occurred, burst out laughing and said 
something to Eshtoon Sahib about me. Then 
the Kaptan Sahib beckoned me up to him and 
told me to tell him all about it. ‘The truth, 
mind,” he said, in a stern voice, and gave me a 
glance that showed he could get the truth out ofa 
man. He wasa hard man, was Baker Sahib, but 
straight and just. And I told him the truth, 
sahib—how I had been worried by the two Hindu 
pigs, how I had heard Eshtoon Sahib talking about 
sending me with a note to Lurgan Sahib, and how 
Thad understood, and feigned lameness, and paid 
Kuar Sing to take the note. 

The Kaptan Sahib was not displeased, and I 
heard him ask Eshtoon Sahib if he would let 
me give up my post as a chuprassi and enlist in 
the police, for I was the sort of man they wanted. 
Eshtoon Sahib assented, and told me he had been 
misled by false witnesses, He gave me ten 
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“"Z will confess all 


Tupees as compensation, and the mem-sahib gave 
me five rupees. Kuar Sing and Lachman Sing 
were dismissed. 
THE KUNDLEBUND 
DACOITY. 

Yes, sahib, we Hindustanis have methods of 
obtaining information from prisoners that the 
English sahib-log do not know of, clever as they 
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|, huzoor,’ replied Kuar Sing.” 


are. For instance, when our superintendent at 
Kundlebund, Hawesberry Sahib, surrounded 
and captured the gang of dacoits in the Baghpore 
jungle, the rascals, ten of them, were locked up 
in a wooden shed near the forest bungalow. 
The planks were warped a good deal, and after 
dark I went out and sat quietly down outside the 
shed to listen and learn whether any of the 
scoundrels were inclined to talk. 
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For a long time, perhaps two hours, I heard 
nothing but the sound of men breathing and occa- 
sionally rattling their handcuffs as they turned 
over, and now and then a man complained of 
the heat, for it was warm in the shed—very warm. 

Then I heard a man s “Do not trouble 
about the heat, Moosa, for if the Mishun Padre 
Sahib spoke the truth, this heat is nothing to 
what you will feel in a few days’ time ; you are 
only being prepared for what is to come.” 

Some of the scoundrels laughed at this speech, 
and then all was quict again for another hour 
or so. 

Then I heard a man who was close to the wall 
say, in a very low voice: “ Neither you nor I, 
Abdul, have committed murder, and the sahibs, 
though they are dogs and sons of dogs, are just 
and straight, so perhaps we shall only get three 
or four years in the jailhana and then be free.” 
“Yes, brother,” whispered another man, “° what 
s true, and though the police have caught 
us they don’t know where our treasure is buricd. 
H we can escape or get out in a few years, we 
shall be very rich men.” 

All this time, sahib, I had kept as still as a 
corpse, for I hardly dared breathe while this talk 
was going on. After a little time Abdul said: 
“Only five men were concerned in the murder 
of Lila Ram Ghose and his brother ”—rich grain- 
scllers and moneyvlenders they were, sahib. And 
then I heard the two scoundrels going over the 
names of the five murderers, and I kept repeating 
the names over to myself so as not to forget them, 
and as soon as I could next morning wrote them 
down on paper. ‘The dacoits kept silent after 
this, and I heard no more talk that night. 

The next day the prisoners were marched 
twenty miles to Panchnola, and on the way 
Mohammed Beg, another inspector and a great 
friend of mine, to whom I had confided what I 
had heard during the night, agreed with me upon 
a plan for making the dacoits confess where the 
treasure was hidden. 

Panchnola was an excellent place for our 
purpose, sahib ; the lock-up was a brick building, 
well ventilated at the top, and the prisoners 
could hear what was going on outside, but could 
see nothing. Only a few yards away were two 
deep wells. In the evening I gave all the con- 
stables except two permission to go to a big 
village bazaar a few miles off, as I did not want 
too many men about. The two policemen who 
remained were quict men who knew how to hold 
their tongues. ‘Then Mohammed Beg andI entered 
the lock-up and told the dacoits they had better 
confess where the treasure looted from Lila 
Ram Ghose’s house had been buried. It was 
reported that over two lakhs of rupees and 
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gold mohurs, besides jewellery, had been stolen. 
None of the men would confess, so we took one 
of them and led him outside. Then the door was 
locked on the others, and Mohammed Beg said in 
a loud voice, “ You will be flogged until you 
confess, and all the others will be flogged, one 
by one, until they confess.” Our man was led 
away by one of the constables to a hut some 
distance off, and then Mohammed and I got to 
work. 

A sack of sand was brought, and Mohammed 
Beg, taking a stick, began to beat it, while 
Jawaroo, the other constable, screamed like ‘a 
man in pain. The blows fell faster and fiercer 
on the sack, and the cries grew louder, and then 
began to weaken, and after some time ceased. 
But the blows continucd some time longer, 
until I said, “‘ That will do, Mohammed Beg. 
I believe the man is dead.” 

“Never mind if he is,” replied Mohammed 
Beg, roughly. ‘‘ We will treat all the other 
prisoners in the same way until they confess 
where the treasure is.” 

“The man is dead, Inspector Sahib,” said 
Jawaroo. 

“Then throw his body down one of the wells,” 
I ordered, and Jawaroo dragged the sack along 
the ground towards the well. Presently a loud 
splash was heard. 

Mohammed Beg and I then entered the lock- 
up again and scized another man, but he and all 
the others shouted, ‘‘ We will confess, Inspector 
Sahib ; we will tell you everything.” 

Accordingly cach man was taken out in tum, 
and all he said written down on paper. They 
all agreed as to the whereabouts of the treasure, 
but not as to who killed the two banntas, until 
I accused the five men whose names I had 
heard the night before. At this four of them 
confessed to the murder, though the fifth still 
held out and denied any share in the crime. 

‘The treasure, sahib, was all recovered, and 
except for a gold bangle or two, and just a few 
gold mohurs which Mohammed Beg and I con- 
sidered we had a right to keep for our cleverness, 
was given back to the bannias’ families. 

At the trial the prisoners, all except the man 
who had been kept apart from the others—the 
one who was supposed to be dead in the well— 
accused Mohammed Beg and I of murdering 
the prisoner Azuf Ali by flogging him to death. 
What was their surprise, however, sahib, when 
we brought him into the court, alive and well, 
and he declared that he had not been beaten 
at all, but had been well treated, as indeed he had. 

Azuf Ali turned approver, and gave evidence 
which could not be shaken by the pleader’s 
cross-examination. The five murderers were 
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“* Where are the rupees?" I asked.” 
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hanged, and the others were sentenced to ten 
years in the Andamans. Oh, sahib, it was a great 
tamasha, 


THE POST-OFFICE 
ROBBERY. 


ABOUT twenty-five years ago I was a head con- 
stable under Barnishtroke Sahib, the sahib who 
captured Karab Khan and his gang of dacoits 
in the Budmashpore district. At that time 
Barnishtroke Sahib was superintendent at Gaira 
Tal, up in the hills. One morning information 
came to the sahib that the post-office at Gooja 
‘Tal, about ten miles distant, had been broken 
into during the night and a bag containing six 
hundred rupees stolen. 

The salib at once rode cff to Gooja Tal, and 
ordered me to follow. 

There were several sahibs staying at Gooja Tal, 
for it is a great place for shikar. Of course, with 
all these sahibs and a few mem-sahibs there 
were many servants, and both Barnishtroke 
Sahib and I agreed that there might be a thief 
or two among them, for there are many bad 
characters among the servant cl in India, 
sahib, especially among the low-caste ones. 

We failed to find any suspicious characters, 
however, and Barnishtroke Sahib told me I had 
better disguise myself and hang around the 
villages on the chance of picking up some clue 
to work on. 

The next morning a fakir (religious mendicant), 
with matted hair, and face and body smeared 
with ashes, arrived at the thrashing floors of 
Puttoah, a large village on the hill-side above 
Gooja ‘Tal, and the headman of the village gave 
him some food. Of course, I was the fakir, sahib, 
and almost at once I noticed that preparations 
were being made for a wedding. I inquired in 
whose house the wedding-feast was to be held, 
and was informed that it was in Peepal Singh's 
house. 

“Then,” T said, ‘ Peepal Singh must be a rich 
man to make such preparations.” 

“No,” replied the headman, who was very 
talkative.‘ Pcepal Singh is a jemadar and not 
very rich, but he is going to spend a lot of money 
on this wedding famasha.” 

That set me thinking, sahib, and I resolved 
to keep watch on Peepal Singh. 

The fakir disappeared, and it was in another 
disguise that I pursued my inquiries. 

I put on a big turban, and, dressed in an old 
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shikar suit of Barnishtroke Sahib’s, gave out 
I was a retired Sepoy, who wished to take up 
land and settle in the district. I went to the 
only moneylender in the neighbourhood and 
asked for a loan. The moneylender told me what 
interest he charged, which was, of course, very 
high. I then said I had heard he had advanced 
money to Peepal Singh of Puttoah at a much 
lower interest. The moneylender answered that 
he had not lent Peepal Singh any money, and 
that no one knew how he was going to afford 
to spend a large sum on the wedding in his 
family. 

After dark I reported what I had heard to my 
superintendent, and the sahib and I agreed that 
suspicion rested on Peepal Singh. 

Among the constables there was a_ clever 
young man called Hirkoo, and after a talk with 
him we agreed on a bold stroke. I asked the 
sahib if I could arrest Peepal Singh on suspicion, 
and he gave me permission to do so. 

So Hirkoo and I quictly arrested Peepal Singh 
and searched his house. We found nothing to 
use as evidence against him, but nevertheless 
we locked him up in the thana. 

Late at night we led him out, took him down 
to the lake, and put him into a boat, which we 
rowed out to the middle of the lake. 

Then we tied a rope to our prisoner’s hand- 
cuffs, and lifted him over into the water, where 
he promptly began to flounder and sink. We 
Iet him go under twice, and then pulled him up 
again. 

“Where are the rupees?” I asked. 
Tupees you stole from the post-office ?” 

“Head Constable Sahib, I know nothing 
about them,” he replied, his teeth chattering 
and his breath coming in gasps. 

“Then you will be drowned,” I said, and 
pushed him under again. 

“T will tell’ he spluttered, and we pulled 
him into the boat and rowed for the bank. 

Peepal Singh showed us where he had hidden 
the money. It was in a deep hole among some 
and bushes in a ravine. The six hundred 
s were all there, and both Hirkoo and I 
d promotion and baksheesh for our smart 
Of course, we did not tell the sahib about 
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work. 
putting Peepal Singh into the water ; that was 


our affair. We merely told the sahib that the 
man had confessed. The methods of your police 
in England would never do for India. We should 
never find out any crimes if we had not our own 
ways of extracting evidence. 


THE 
AIRMAN’S ESCAPE. 


By VICTOR PITT-KETHLEY. 
Ittustrated by F. Gillett, RJ. 


This exciting story describes how two British aviators raided a Bulgarian town, 


One officer 


was brought down by the enemy’s fire, but was rescued in spectacular fashion by his companion, 
who literally snatched him up from under the very noses of his pursuers. 


FURING the operations in the Darda- 
nelles British aviators of the Royal 
i Naval Air Service rendered signal 
service in ‘‘ spotting” for the ships 
: and conducting reconnaissance work 
for the troops. In addition they carried out 
quite a number of raids upon Turkish columns, 
depots, railway stations, and other points of 
military importance. The Bulgarians also came 
in for a good deal of attention, while a dashing 
attack on a Bulgarian town, and what happened 
aiterwards, brought one of our airmen the V.C. 
and another the D.S.O. 

The place in question was Ferrijik, an impor- 
tant railway junction and depot on the Dedea- 
gatch line that had been singled out by the 
British authorities for a good “‘ strafing.” Wing- 
Commander R. B. Davies and Flight-Sub- 
Lieutenant G. F. Smylie were selected for the 
work, and on the day appointed set out from 
Imbros, an island off the Gallipoli Peninsula, 
in fast little single-seated machines, carrying 
a number of big bombs. 

The Bulgarians were quite ready for them, and 
as Smylie drew near his objective they greeted 
him with a hot fire. Undeterred, however, he 
came lower and lower until he was over the 
railway, station, where he dropped several bombs 
with great effect. The Bulgarian fire redoubled 
in its intensity, and he was about to climb higher 
again to get out of the danger zone when an 
unlucky bullet ripped right through his petrol 
tank. 

This was serious—about the worst thing that 
could happen—for there was nothing to do now 
but to come down. Pointing the nose of the 
crippled plane earthwards, he made a long glide 
towards the open country, intent upon putting 
as much distance as possible between himself 
and the infuriated Bulgars. On his way over 
the station he released the rest of his bombs— 
all except one, which he was unable to liberate. 

Always drawing nearer to the earth, the little 
plane finally came to rest on some lonely marshes 


about a mile distant from Ferrijik, and not far 
from the River Maritza. Directly his machine 
stopped Lieutenant Smylie leapt out and looked 
anxiously behind him. The Bulgars, who had 
been watching his descent, were now pouring out 
of the town in pursuit, for all the world like a 
swarm of angry bees. There was evidently no 
time to be lost. 

High in the air his comrade, Davies, was still 
circling, busily dropping bombs on the railway, 
and the lieutenant felt pleased that he, at any 
rate, was so far unharmed. 

Quickly the aviator set fire to the now useless 
machine, to prevent it fallirg into the hands of 
the enemy; the unexploded bomb, he knew, 
would complete its destruction. Then he started 
to run towards the River Maritza, which here- 
abouts marks the frontier between Bulgaria and 
Turkey. If he was to be captured, he thought, 
he would rather be taken by the Turks than by 
the Bulgars. The Turks had fought like gentle- 
men, while the Bulgars—well, their reputation 
was not so good. 

As Smylie stumbled along over the marshland 
he began to realize that an aviator’s thick jacket 
and leather trousers are not exactly the ideal kit 
for sprinting in, and so, although he lost several 
precious minutes in the process, he struggled out 
of them, and left them lying on the ground. On 
top, with consummate nerve, he placed a 
hurriedly-scribbled note to the finder: “ Please 
return to Flight-Lieutenant Smylie, Aerodrome, 
Imbros.” 

It would be interesting to know what the 
Bulgars thougi:t of that little missive ! 

Meanwhile Wing-Commander Davies, having 
finished his bombing, was growing anxious con- 
cerning his colleague. He had noticed the long 
glide down to the marshes, and presently saw the 
machine burst into flames and a crowd of Bulgars 
come rushing out of the town, while the ant-like 
figure of Smylie went speeding away towards the 
Maritza. Instantly Davies’s brain grew busy 
with schemes for a rescue. It was a difficult 
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business, tor he was 
flying a very fast little 
machine, with accom- 
modation for only one 
person, and he knew 
nothing about the 
ground he would be 
compelled to land 
upon. However, he 
meant to save Smylie, 
and without a mo- 
ment’s hesitation he swooped down towards him. 

Smylie, ploughing along through the marsh- 
lands, doing his best to out-distance his pursuers, 
was surprised to hear close behind him the 
familiar humming of an aeroplane engine, and, 
looking up, he saw Davies’s machine heading 
straight for him. Immediately Smylie thought 
of the unexploded bomb on his blazing machine. 
If, as seemed likely, his comrade came down 
near the wrecked machine, the bomb might do 
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“He saw the machine burst into flames and the figure of Smylie speeding away towards the Maritza.” 


him and his plane a lot of damage. Without a 
moment’s hesitation he rushed back to his 
machine and exploded the bomb with a shot 
from his revolver. This done, he ran on again 
till he reached a stretch of marshland that 
seemed to offer a good landing-place for his 
friend; here he halted and waved his arms. 
The graceful machine dipped, straightened on to 
a level keel, touched the ground, and ran along 


till it finally drew up beside him, 


“ Hurry up and climb in, old chap,” cried 
Davies ; “ they'll be all round us presently.” 

Smylie, naturally, was nothing loath, but 
an unexpected difficulty presented itself. 
Smylie is a big man, standing over six feet 
in his stockings, while Davies’s machine, as 
already stated, only afforded just enough 
accommodation for its pilot. While the 
pursuing Bulgars drew momentarily nearer 
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the two officers tried hard to squeeze themselves 
in, and at last Smylie had to lie down as best he 
could in the “ fuselage ” (body), tuck in his long 
legs, and try to avoid Davies’s feet. Then, with 
a joking remark to his passenger, Commander 
Davies started his engine, “ taxied” along the 
ground for some distance, and finally rose into 
the air high above the heads of the angry Bulgars, 


“* Hurry up end climb in, o!d chap,’ cried Davies.” 


who saw their prisoner literally snatched from 
under their noses. It was “a bolt into the blue,” 
and probably the first of its kind on record. 

On April r5th last Commander Davies received 
the Victoria Cross and Distinguished Service 
Order at the hands of the King. Sub-Lieutenant 
enyie was awarded the Distinguished Service 
Order, 


From Job to Job 
Around the World. 


THE ADVENTURES OF TWO WANDERERS. 


By ALFRED C. B. FLETCHER. 
ILLUSTRATED BY G. H. EVISON, AND FROM PHOTOGRAPHS. 


Another long instalment of this breezy travel narrative. Two young Americans, with less 
than ten dollars between them, left San Francisco to work their way round the world, earning 
their keep by taking temporary “jobs.” Extraordinary to relate, this ambitious scheme was 
carried through most successfully, and in the present series the Author describes the moving 
experiences of the three years’ trip, during which over sixty thousand miles were covered and all 
sorts of adventures encountered. Mr. Fletcher's story shows that even in these prosaic days 
there is plenty of scope for grit and initiative, especially when coupled with a little audacity. 
Everybody thought the proposed trip to be the height of folly, yet the “job-hunters” not only 
carried out their purpose, but travelled in fair comfort, held responsible positions in their temporary 
billets, and saw life in the various countries visited far more intimately than any tourist could do 
This month Mr. Fletcher deals with the pilgrimage of the two wanderers through the Holy 
Land and their voyage to Constantinople. 


was lost among the million or more inhabitants 


JFTER nearly a day’s journey across 
of the great city, among whom I knew nota single 


the desert, the train drew into the 


huge station at Cairo, and in a 
few minutes I was flowing with 
the crowds towards the street. I 
stood for an instant on the sidewalk and 
surveyed the swarms of people who roamed 
the large plasa in front of the station. I 
ulled my hat down securely on my head and 
dived into this sea of humanity, and in a second 


soul. I was on my way to the Hotel des Princes, 
a hostelry recommended to me by my English 
acrobat friend. By inquiring of every person 
who gave any indication that he might speak 
English, I at last found the hotel. It was a two- 
storey structure operated by a middle-class 
native, and I soon made a deal with him by which 
I got a room with a double-bed for twenty-five 
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cents a day, with 
the promise of a 
rate of forty 
cents for two 
when Richardson 
arrived. This 
was surely cheap 
enough, and I 
thought it was 
ridiculously __ so 
when I recalled 
the statements 
made to me con- 
cerning the high 
cost of living in 
Cairo. 

The hotel had 
no dining - room, 
and it was neces- 
sary to find a 
cheap but clean 
eating-place. Per- 
haps, I thought, 
this was where 
Cairo deserved 
its reputation for 
being an expen- 
sive city. I left 
the hotel deter- 
mined to be the 
first man to live 
on a reasonable 
amount in the 


"He slid over the s.eamer's side and jumped into native 
boat. 
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Egyptian capital. I had hardly walked a block 
when I saw in an alley a sign which read, 
“ Soldiers’ Club.” I directed my steps towards it, 
entered the place, and in a minute was studiously 
reading the daily mienu, which was posted on 
a bulletin-board in the hall-way. Steak, potatoes, 
vegetables, and tea for three piastres (fifteen 
cents) ; tarts and pudding, one piastre ; and other 
eatables were listed at equally low prices. As 
I stood gazing at the bill of fare, almost paralyzed 
with delight over such a fortunate discovery, an 
elderly Englishman approached. 

“What are you looking for ?” he asked. 

“ For something to eat,” I replied. “I am 
making a sort of a tramp trip around the world, 
and expect to be in Cairo a few days. Money 
is rather a scarce article with me, and I would 
like to know what my chances are of eating here.” 

“Are you a British soldier?” inquired the 
Englishman. 

“No, sir.” 

“ Are you an ex-soldier?” asked the man, 
sizing up the hungry-looking traveller. 

“No, sir,’ was my honest reply. 

“All right,” returned the club man, with a 
smile. ‘‘ You may cat here.” 

“Thank you,” I said, gratefully, and imme- 
diately sat down and ate one of the finest meals 
ever served anywhere for fifteen cents. After 
that the Soldiers’ Club, an institution intended 
for British soldiers in Cairo, served as a sort of 
home for me during my stay in the city. I had 
only just left the club when, a little farther up 
the street, I came across a sign with the inscrip- 
tion, “ Soldiers’ Home,” and in this place I found 
a similar reception and similar prices. To accuse 
Cairo of being expensive was a slander ; I labelled 
it one of the most inexpensive cities I had visited. 

It was now eighteen days since I had left 
Richardson on the wharf in Bombay, and during 
this time I had not heard a word from him. 
Shortly after my arrival in Cairo I called at 
the office of the American Consul, the Y.M.C.A., 
and Messrs. Thomas Cook and Son’s, and left 
at each my address, with instructions to direct 
Richardson to me if he came and inquired. I 
also met an occasional train coming in from 
Port Said. It was on one of these that I 
eventually found him. 

As soon as my steamer got 

What —_ under way from Bombay, Richard- 
Happened to son walked across the wharf 
Richardson. and boarded the British tramp 
Farington. He went up on the 

bridge and asked the captain for passage to the 
Canal. The pleasant-looking skipper stated 
that he was sorry that he could not take him, 
as his ship had received her papers and was to 
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leave that night at eight o’clock. Richardson 
graciously withdrew and descended from the 
bridge, but, instead of leaving the vessel, threw 
his luggage down an open hatchway and climbed 
after it. Here he secreted himself in a crevice 
ii the cargo and remained there until the 
following morning, when the ship was about 
two hundred miles out at sea. He appeared 
on deck shortly before breakfast and immediately 
informed the captain what he had done. The 
skipper took it very kindly. Instead of putting 
Richardson to work he greeted him cordially 
and said that if it had been proper he would 
have suggested that he should stow away. 

Richardson's trip on the Farington was in 
strong contrast to mine on the Levanzo. He 
travelled like a civilized person. The captain 
was a fine type of hospitable Englishman, and 
the first officer was a thoroughly good fellow 
and very friendly. 

Richardson had a cabin on the main deck, 
adjoining the officers; he ate with the second 
mate, had the freedom of the entire ship, and 
spent many hours on the bridge. At the end 
of the journey, thanks to the officers’ kindness, 
he was almost a past-master at navigation. He 
understood the use of the log, could find the 
position of a ship at sea by the use of the sextant, 
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on board for the inspection. As soon as this 
formality was over he slid over the steamer’s 
side, jumped into a native boat, and was rowed 
ashore. 

It seems to me that the call of the Near East 
is “ Baksheesh.”” Nearly every man, woman, and 
child in Egypt must say this word a thousand 
times a day. At Memphis two hundred peorle 
greeted us, a mile from the town, with a chorus 
of “ Baksheesh”! They trailed along after us for 
an hour, with their hands extended, begging for 
coins. This group of beggars was one of the 
most forlorn I have ever seen. There were 
people of all ages among them. ‘The children 
tripped along in front of us, the old men made 
earnest appeals, and the women, attired in what 
appeared to be simply an assortment of rags, 
tottered along behind, all calling “‘ Baksheesh ” 
incessantly. 

At Sakara, where we saw eleven pyramids, 
including the famous Step Pyramid, we negoti- 
ated with some native labourers for a camel ride. 
It was a couple of miles to the railroad, and we 
arranged to travel the distance on these Oriental 
beasts of burden. We were in the rural districts, 
and the camels were carrying loads of dirt. My 
man agreed to a piastre (five cents) for the trip, 
but when I was mounted he demanded a shilling. 


The village of Sakara, Egypt. 


and was able to handle the wheel and give 
signals to the engine-room. 

The Maringion arrived at Suez and steamed 
through the Canal to Port Said. As Richardson 
was not listed in the ship's papers he had to 
hide down the hold while the port officials came 


I paid no attention to him, whereupon he started 
the beast on the run in the hope of frightening 
me. It was great fun. Then he urged the 
animal into a gallop. I didn’t know a camel 
was capable of such a thing, but I know it now. 
A scenic railway is as mild as a baby-carriage 
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“I swung my feet over to one side and jumped from the camel's back.” 


when compared to the up-and-down movements 
of a galloping camel. ‘here isn’t much speed 
about it ; two-thirds of the energy of the beast 
is devoted to vertical motion. I hung on to the 
canvas bag on the camel’s back with the grip of 
a bulldog, feeling meanwhile that my inside was 
being shaken out. The native continued to 
shout for a shilling, jabbing the unfortunate 
camel meanwhile with a sharp stick. The 
animal leapt and bounded about like a bronco, 
but by some miracle I managed to hang on. 

Fifteen minutes of the shaking process was 
quite enough for me. I swung my feet over to 
one side and jumped from the camel's back to the 
ploughed ground. I only paid a piastre after all, 
and I think I got my money’s worth. 

We were told in Cairo that there was a 
colony of resident Americans in Jerusalem who 
frequently entertained travellers, and accord- 
ingly Richardson and I decided to go there. 

We scrambled out of bed, packed, paid our 
hotel bills, and rode a mile to the station—all in 
thirty minutes—and left Cairo for Palestine. 
At Port Said we boarded a steamer of the 
Austrian Lloyd Company and took up our 
quarters in the steerage, along with a dozen 
French monks and others making a pilgrimage to 
the Holy City. There was one Austrian priest 
on board who had a long brilliant red beard which 
looked as though it was the growth of centuries. 
When he saw me shaving before the common 
mirror in the steerage he was suddenly seized 
with a desire to part with his immense crop of 
“ face-fungus,” and asked me if I would sell him 
my razor. I told him I couldn’t, and he then 


asked me to lend it tohim. I didn’t very much 
like the idea of my razor being used to chop off 
the beards on strangers’ faces, but, not wishi-g 
to appear uncivil, I handed it over. He was the 
reverse of bashful; his next request was that I 
should assist him. My part of the work was 
trimming the beard off with scissors down to a 
point where the razor would be of service. I 
think he wanted me to do the shaving, but | 
refused. He did it himself at last, and it tock 
him half an hour, at the end of which time my 
razor was ruined. 

It was but a night’s journey to Jaffa, and in 
the morning we were off the shore of that little 
town. The sea was very rough, and we wore 
unable to land. Jaffa docs not possess wharves, 
and the captain considered it dangerous for the 
passengers to be taken ashore in the small native 
boats. We stood by all day, hoping that the sea 
would subside, but evening came and there was 
no change. 

There were a number of Americans among the 
first-class passengers—a Californian judge and 
his wife, a Chicago merchant and his wife, and 
others. Richardson and I, as usual, paid no 
attention to the steerage limits. We mingled 
with the first-class passengers and made several 
lasting friendships among them. 

All of us wanted to be in Jerusalem and 
Bethlehem on Christmas Day. It was now 
December 22nd, and unless we landed somewhere 
soon we should be too late. ‘The captain finally 
decided to sail for Haifa, whence we could go 
overland to Jerusalem. 

All the passengers went ashore at Haifa in 
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small boats provided by a tourist agency. They 
paid five shillings each. Richardson and I stood 
on the deck and bargained with the native boat- 
men. We got them bidding against one another, 
and one of them finally rowed the two of us to 
land for a shilling. 

There is no railroad from Haifa to Jerusalem, 
and the only means of getting tothe Holy City 
is to drive to Jaffa, a distance of about seventy 
miles. From Jaffa we could go by train to 
Jerusalem. Richardson and I had always made 
a point of keeping out of the hands of tourist 
agents, but here we were forced to take advan- 
tage of their facilities. It was a case of going in 
one of their stages to Jaffa, at ten dollars cach, 
or not going at all. The Americans were full of 
enthusiasm about it, and Richardson and I 
caught the spirit and agreed to go. 

Our little caravan left Haifa about noon, 
winding its way around the base of Mount 
Carmel, on whose summit is a monastery— 
said to be erected over the cave in which Elijah 
sought shelter from Ahab. In an hour we were 
on the coastal plains of Palestine. There are no 
modern highways in the Holy Land. I don’t 
recall seeing anything that looked like a road all 
the way from Haifa to Jaffa. We rode over 
fields, up hills, and through valleys, bumping and 
jol'ing straight across the country. 

That evening we came to a small Jewish 
village called Zamarine, a dozen little houses on 
the top of a hill, and the whole party put up at 
an hotel. : 

Everyone was up at two o’clock next morning 
to make an early start on the fifty-mile run into 
Jaffa. 

We left Zamarine while it was still dark, and 
in a heavy downpour of rain which continued all 
day. The plains were soaked with water. When 
we were not pulling through the sticky mud of 
the fields we were bumping over the rocks and 
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boulders of the hillsides. 
stage-trip I ever took. 

The horses had hard work pulling the heavy 
coaches over the roadless fields, and at last the 
front wheels of one of the wagons sank several 
feet in the mud, and the vehicle was securely 
anchored. Another team was hitched on, and 
the four horses struggled with the stage while 
their drivers whipped them up. One horse after 
another fell in the slippery mud, but the vehicle 
refused to move. Not until a third team was 
hitched on was the coach extricated from the 
mud-hole. 

Presently we came to a madly-rushing stream 
which it seemed impossible to ford. One of the 
Bedouin drivers stripped off his clothes and 
waded through to sound the depth and pick a 
way. The water came up to his shoulders. 
After half an hour’s deliberation we all agreed 
to take the chance of crossing. Our stage was 
the first to go through. The horses at first 
refused to start, but the driver finally urged 
them in. The water covered their backs, and 
only their heads were above the surface. We 
landed safely, after much bumping and shouting, 
and the second stage also got across. In mid- 
stream one of the horses of the third coach lost 
his footing and fell. He was completely sub- 
merged for a moment, but regained his feet, and 
the stage landed safely on the other side. All 
the ten teams got across without mishap, and we 
thought ourselves very lucky, for the stream was 
treacherous. Two Englishmen were drowned at 
this same place the next day. 

About nine in the evening the lights of Jaffa 
became visible in the distance, and we were soon 
on the road which led into the town, arriving just 
before midnight. It wasa very tired crowd that 
blew into Jaffa that night, and I doubt if the 
little Kamitz Hotel ever lodged a sounder set of 
sleepers. 


It was the worst 


“The water covered the horses’ backs, and only their heads were above the surface,” 
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The train from Jaffa to Jerusalem is an ancient- 
looking affair, and winds its way along through 
hillside orange groves and plains sprinkled with 
grazing sheep. The country about Jaffa is the 
only beautiful portion of Palestine that we saw. - 
We crossed the Plain of Sharon, where the 
Crusaders fought ; we passed Timnath, where 


fortnight, 


Samson set fire to the Philistines’ corn, and we 
saw the Valley of Ajalon, where Joshua com- 
manded the moon to stand still. We arrived in 
the Holy City at one o’clock on the afternoon of 
Christmas Day. 

“Drive us to the American Colony,” said 
Richardson toa cabman. We passed outside the 
walls of Jerusalem, and in ten minutes were at 
the entrance of a large two-storey stone building. 
The door opened, and before we had a chance to 
say a word we were greeted most cordially by a 
middie-aged man. He at once recognized us as 
Americans, and invited us in. 

Fifteen minutes after our arrival in Jerusalem 
Richardson and I sat down, with one hundred 
and twenty other Americans, to one of the finest 
Christmas dinners any two human beings ever 
ate. There was everything served that could 
grace a Christmas table. Turkey, cranberry 
sauce, plum pudding, mince and pumpkin pies, 
nuts, raisins, and candy were placed before us 
in quantities that bewildered us. Everything 


was deliciously cooked ; we thought we were in 
Vol. xxxvii —22. 


The home of the American colony in Jerusalem, where the two travellers spent a pleasant 
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America—or heaven. Richardson and I were 
so hungry that we fell upon this grand feast like 
two men who had never seen food before. We 
had, in fact, to put on the brakes for fear of 
disgracing ourselves at our very first meal. 

The American Colony originally consisted of a 
number of people who came to Jerusalem to be 
present at the Second 
Coming of Christ, which 
they believed was soon to 
take place. As time went 
on the little colony ex- 
panded, and their plans 
became more settled. ‘The 
idea of the Second Coming 
was given up, and the 
colonists intermarried and 
resolved to live the life of 
the original Christians at 
the seat of the foundation 
of Christianity. Through 
the years the colony g 
by the birth of children and 
additions from the outside, 
until it numbered, at the 
time of our visit, about one 
hundred and twenty people. 


A bread-seller at Jerusalem. 


There is not a finer group of people in the world. 
They are among the most hospitable we have ever 
met. Every one of them, from the babes in 
arms to the fine old men, was an excellent type 
of American manhood and womanhood. ‘They 
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are known far and wide in the Near East, and 
are spoken of everywhere in the highest terms. 
The entire colony lives as one community in 
a group of substantial stone buildings. There is 
a common purse and a common table. The 
whole institution is thoroughly systematized and 
very efficient. Each member of the household 
has his or her special duties to perform. Some 
of the women look after the kitchen and dining- 


room ; others work in the bakery, anda number . 


take care of the bedrooms. There is a school to 
which all the children are sent for daily instruc- 
tion. The men devote most of their time to a 
curio and photograph store conducted by the 
colony in the business section of Jerusalem. 

This was the home Richardson and I found, 
and there we spent two of the most interesting 
and enjoyable weeks of our lives. The hospi- 
tality and kindness of the members of the 
American Colony will remain in our memories 
for ever. 

On Christmas afternoon Richardson and I 
walked to Bethlehem, a distance of six miles. 
It was. bitterly cold, and a hard wind was 
blowing. On leaving Jerusalem we descended 
into the Valley of Gihon, where we saw the tomb 
of Rachel, erected over the place of her death, and 
which is revered by Christians and Moslems as 
well as Jews. 

Bethlehem is a hillside town of eight thousand 
people ; its houses are built of stone and mud, 
and are huddled close together. The cobbled 
streets are steep and narrow, and there are many 


* control of the Turkish Government. 
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small markets. We went to the Church of the 
Nativity, the most interesting place in the 
village. It is a fine building, but poorly kept. 
It contains four rows of marble columns, some 
of the stones of which are said to have once 
formed a part of the Temple of Jerusalem. The 
roof is of beams of rough cedar from Lebanon. 
The nave is the oldest monument of Christian 
architecture in the world—the sole remaining 
portion of the grand basilica erected by the 
Empress Helena in 327 A.D. In the grotto or 
Chapel of the Nativity a silver star in the pave- 
ment marks the spot where Christ was born. 
Fifteen silver lamps are kept perpetually burning 
in this chapel. 

The Church of the Nativity is under the 
The edifice 
has been turned over to the Greek Church, which 
has the main altar, to the Armenians and Copts, 
who have a side altar, and to the Latins—as the 
Roman Catholics are known—who have built an 
addition to the church for their several altars. 
This is a unique arrangement—three churches in 
the same building. The grotto, or Nativity 
Chapel, is also divided among the three bodies. 

Many people are disappointed in Jerusalem. 
They expect to find a modern city with large 
hotels, electric lights, telephones, and every 
convenience. Their ideals are harshly shattered 
when they find themselves in an unsanitary, 
backward, and poorly-kept town. It has a 
population of about eighty thousand people, 
made up of Jews, Bedouins, and peasants from 


The Mount of Olives. 
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the countries that border on the Mediterranean. 
The holy places are not kept clean, the interior 
decorations of the churches are tawdry, and 
Turkish soldiers are stationed in the buildings 
to preserve order among the various sects of 
Christians. These are not attractive features. 

Our Chicago friend was one of the disappointed 
ones. He went to Jerusalem expecting too 
much. I suppose he thought he would find 
strects of gold studded with jewels, and every 
human being either an angel or a saint. Appar- 
ently he confused the old Jerusalem with the 
new. He was a staunch Roman Catholic, and 
his disappointment was very keen. 

Richardson and I made the rounds of the 
many sacred spots and shrines, but the city 
itself, the people, and their customs interested 
us most. There are no whecled vehicles in the 
walled city of Jerusalem ; in fact, there are none 
in the whole of Palestine with the exception of a 
few cabs about the station in Jerusalem. All 
freight is carried on the backs of camels or 
donkeys. The narrow streets of the city, often 
roofed over like tunnels, are sometimes an end- 
less chain of donkeys carrying heavy loads of 
grain or other provisions. These thoroughfares 
are so narrow that we frequently had to step 
into the cave-like shops to Iet a donkey pass. 
These tunnelled streets look like large cement 
water-pipes. At intervals of a few yards there 
are openings or skylights through which the sun 
casts its rays and fresh air circulates. 

The Kubbet-es-Sakhra, popularly known as 
the Mosque of Omar, is the most conspicuous 
building in Jerusalem. It was erected in the 


“Sometimes we would pass a man oa a donkey, wth his 


wife trudging along on foot a few paces behind.” 
seventh century, and is said to stand on the site 
of Solomon’s Temple. Under the dome of the 
mosque is the sacred rock upon which a thousand 
things have happened, if one believes all one 
hears about it. It bears a footprint of 
Mohammed. Beneath this ordinary - looking 
boulder the waters of the Flood are supposed to 
roar. Abraham attempted to sacrifice Isaac 
here, and numerous other events are said to have 
happened in, on, and under it, 
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Richardson and I were delayed at Jerusalem 
longer than we expected ; the sea was so rough 
at Jaffa that it was impossible for paSsengers to 
get to the steamers, while the wind and rain 
made an overland trip very disagreeable. We 
asked for our bill at the American Colony for our 
two weeks’ stay. They said we owed them 
nothing. We couldn’t hear of such a thing, and 
insisted on making a payment. They suggested 
that we should make a donation, as that was the 
custom. Richardson gave an amount which was 
the equivalent of seventy-five cents each per 
day. It was the finest accommodation we ever 
received for such a price. 

Early one morning we set out with a pack- 
mule and a guide to see Palestine on horseback. 
We were bound for Nazareth. 

Our horses picked their course over the dismal 
plains towards the north, and we drew near to 
the little village of Sha’fat, the ancient Nob. 
Not a soul was stirring. The place looked like 
a group of deserted and decrepit tombs. Bethel, 
the scene of many events recorded in the Old 
Testament, stood before us on a hill. Every 
village hereabouts stands on a hill, surrounded 
by cactus and stones, and is inhabited by a lot 
of poor unfortunates who have sore eyes and are 
filthy and ignorant. A dozen mangy dogs usually 
received us with sickly-sounding barks, and the 
simple people congregated and shouted “ Bak- 
sheesh.” We rode through the rubbish-ridden 
streets, along the vile-smelling alleys, and out 
into the open again. 

Along the roadside we saw occasional olive 
trees two thousand years old, if one believes what 
is said about them, and if their appearance 
indicates anything. Sometimes a number of 
women and children would be gathering the 


fruit. In the plains flocks of sheep 
would be grazing. What they found 
to eat—unless it was the stones 
was a constant puzzle to me. Some- 
times we would pass a man on a 
donkey, with his wife trudging along 
on foot a few paces behind, or again 
we would be startled by seeing a 
real live tree on the hillside. 

Our destination for the first night 


was Nablus, the ancient 2 

Shechem, and at one nd 
time the capital of Pales- 
tine. We passed Jacob’s 
Well, one of the most 
venerated spots in the d 
Holy Land, and in a few & 


minutes were in the 

town, an_ enterprising 

community of Jews, Moslems, and a_hand- 
ful of Christians. We were met at the city 
gates by the usual reception committee of 
barking and snapping dogs and a score of 
Moslem youngsters, who greeted us with a 
volley of rocks. To be the recipient of a rapid 
fire of stones from the skilful hands of youths 
who indulge daily in the pastime was anything 
but comfortable. One lad planted a huge board 
with all his might across the tail of my horse, 
and this sudden and violent stroke, together with 
the hailstorm of pebbles, galvanized the animal 
into unexpected life, and we rapidly left our 
tormentors behind. 

We rode up to a French monastery belonging 
to the Latin Church, and there we put up for 
the night. Richardson and I sat at the long 
dining-table with a dozen monks, ate a simple 
but good meal, and drank our share of wine. It 
was almost impossible to get these old gentlemen 
to speak, and our dinner was as silent as a 
religious ceremony. Our bedroom, however, was 
as nicely furnished and comfortable as in an 
American home, and we slept well. 

We made an early start in the morning, and 
soon came to Samaria, now nothing but a small, 
dirty village surrounded by a cactus hedge and 
half in ruins. Reaching the summit of a hill we 
saw before us the Plain of Esdraclon, with the 
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mountains of Tabor and Carmel standing out in 
the distance like huge monuments. 

Riding along quietly, we were startled by the 
sudden appearance over a hill of two Bedouins 
on horseback. These men, with their head- 
dress: of white cloth and double coil of goat’s 
hair, their hard faces, and guns over their 
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We left Nazareth at four o’clock in the morning, 
recrossed the Plain of Esdraelon, and arrived at 
Afuleh, where we missed our train—the only 
one that day—for Damascus. Turkish trains 
Tun on peculiar schedules. This train was 
supposed to leave Haifa for Damascus each day 
at sunrise. Occasionally the conductor, or 


shoulders, were a  treacherous-looking pair. 
They stared at us, exchanged a few words with 
our guide, and passed on. Many a Christian has 
been robbed and murdered by Bedouins in the 
vicinity of the River Jordan. Our guide must 
have told these dangerous rascals that we were 
poor men, for we were never disturbed. 

Our stopping-place for the second night was 
a small settlement called Jenin, where we 
obtained accommodation in a tiny hotel. 

We spent the morning crawling across the 
Plain of Esdraelon, and about noon began ascend- 
ing the hill to Nazareth. It was a long, winding 
climb, over a difficult road. Nazareth is situated 
on a sort of plateau. It is a town of about ten 
thousand people, and has several substantial 
school buildings and hospi:als erected by various 
churches. Here are fourd many places venerated 
for their Biblical associations. The Church of 
the Annunciation is supposed to be erected 
on the site of Mary’s house and the scene of 
the Annunciation. ‘The Latin Church in the 
Moslem quarter of the town has possession of 
the “‘ Workshop of Joseph” and the “ Table of 
Christ,” at which He dined with His disciples 
before and after the Resurrection. The Mount 
of Precipitation, where the people sought to cast 
Christ down, is plainly visible from Nazareth 5 
there is a Latin church on its summit. 


some other official, decided to start an hour or 
more earlier, and this was done without any 


notice to the public. Something of the kind had 
evidently happened on the morning we tried to 
catch the train, for though we arrived at Afuleh 
in good time we found the train had gone. 

Having dismissed our guide, who returned to 
Jerusalem with the two horses and pack-mule, 
we sat down to contemplate the position. It 
looked as though we were doomed to spend a day 
and a night at Afuleh, which consisted merely 
of a station and a native shop. A Syrian lace 
merchant and a young New York Jew, a com- 
mercial traveller, were also left behind. In our 
dilemma we telegraphed to the director of the 
tailroad and obtained his permission to go by 
freight train to Damascus. We declined to take 
advantage of this concession, however, when the 
freight conductor consigned us to an open car 
exposed to a steady downpour of rain. 

We spent the day walking the sleepers in front 
of the station, and went to Haifa fay the night 
on the train that arrived from Damascus late 
in the afternoon. We had landed in Haifa 
when we first set foot in Palestine, and our second 
coming completed a small circuit. The next day 
we took the train that leaves at sunrise for 
Damascus. ‘The only thing a Turkish train has 
to offer in the way of accommodation is plenty 
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The coaches in which the Author and his companion crossed the plains of Palestine. 


of time. It hasn’t a single convenience I can 
think of. I actually saw one train stop to allow 
two ducks to cross the track! A conductor 
threatened to thrash me because I made fun 
of his little engine and cars by running backwards 
beside his train and winning the race into the 
station. 

The Sea of Galilee is a glassy, stagnant-looking 
body of water, and, when we saw it, was as calm 
as a plate of soup. It was so peaceful that one 
could hardly realize that it was capable of the 
storms described in the Bible ; I was told, how- 
ever, that these storms still occur. The River 
Jordan, which looks like a Southern California 
“wash” in winter, has its source in the sea. 
Richardson and I walked down to the banks 
of the swift-rushing little stream and filled a 
bottle with a sample of its water. This fluid 
looks and tastes like any other water, but I have 
done nothing but give portions of my sample 
away ever since. 

Beyond the Jordan the railroad crosses a vast 
plain which produces 
nothing but rocks. I don’t 
think I ever saw so many 
boulders before. I didn’t . 
see a suggestion of vege- 
tation or a sign of life in 
the entire distance from 
the Jordan to Damascus. 
We travelled across this 
weary expanse with a 
Greek priest who spoke 
English, arfd a female 
missionary of the Church 
of England who had 
spent many years of her 
life in a village east of 
the Jordan. 

_ Damascus is the oldest 
city in the world, and 


possesses over half a million inhabitants. It is 
famous for its picturesque markets and bazaars, 
to which come all the products of the interior 
of Syria. 

Richardson and I took in the sights of this 
city without a guide, as was our custom. The 
Rev. Mr. Hanamar, of the English Church, told 
us how to get about most profitably. We 
walked the length of the “ Street Called Straight.” 
If it were not for the fact that everyone who sees 
this street makes the same remark, I would here 
state that it is not straight. However, it is a 


very interesting thoroughfare. With its wooden 
roof, its hundreds of picturesque shops, and its 
hordes of humanity, it is unique among the 
streets of the world. 


“Richardson aud | walked down to the banks of the River Jordan and filled « bottle with « 
sample of its water,” 
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The Great Mosque, which at one time was a 
Christian church, is said to contain the head of 
St. John the Baptist. It is interesting to note 
that the Moslems have allowed the following 
inscription to remain on the walls of the Great 
Mosque: “ Thy Kingdom, O Christ, is a king- 
dom of all ages, and Thy dominion lasts through- 
out all generations.” 

Our train from Damascus to Beirut travelled 
at the rate of six miles an hour. A man can 
nearly beat this walking. Out of justice to it, 
however, I should say that in a distance of 
eighty miles we had to rise three thousand feet 
to the ridge of the Lebanon Mountains. From 
the summit of these mountains a_ beautiful 
picture was suddenly spread before us. Directly 
beneath us was Beirut, its houses crowded in 
among the jungle of trees, and stretching out 
beyond to the horizon was the expanse of the 
white-capped Mediterranean. Bobbing up and 
down on the waves was a small steamer flying 
the Stars and Stripes. It was the first American 
flag Richardson and I had seen since we left 
Manila, and we decided to investigate it on our 
arrival in Beirut. 

The Syrian lace merchant whom we met at 
Afuleh‘ while waiting for our train entertained 
us at dinner. After the meal we drank several 
cups of muddy-looking Turkish coffee, with an 
inch of sediment in the bottom of the cup, and 
smoked a narghile, or hubble-bubble pipe. 
From our Syrian friend we learned that the 
little steamer with the American flag was the 
Virginia, of the Archipelago-American Steam- 
ship Company. This concern was incorporated 
under the laws of the United States and carried 
the Stars and Stripes, although its capital and 
management were largely Greek. This arrange- 
ment was designed to serve as a means of protec- 
tion against Turkey. 

Richardson and I concluded that here was our 
chance for a free ride. We would go to the 
steamship company’s office, announce that we 
were Amcricans, act like important personages, 
and demand passage to Constantinople. 

“ When does the Virginia leave for Constanti- 
nople ?”” I asked a man in the company’s office 
after introducing Richardson and myself. 

“ Ina few days—as soon as her cargo is loaded. 
She doesn’t run on any schedule,” was his reply. 

“Mr. Richardson and I are studying condi- 
tions in Syria for an American newspaper 
syndicate, and we want to get passage on your 
boat to Constantinople,” I told him. “ We are 
paying special attention to the commerce and 
shipping of this section of the world, and we wish 
to make a favourable report. We notice that 
your steamer flies the American flag.” 
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There had been considerable criticism of the 
policy of permitting foreign concerns such as the 
Archipelago-American Steamship Company to fly 
American colours on their ships. The officials of 
the company were aware of this, and when we 
talked about newspapers they no doubt imagined 
we might use their company as an exampie in 
our write-ups. 

“ But the Virginia is only a freight boat. She 
hasn’t any accommodation for passengers,” 
objected the shipping man. 

“We can put up with the crew,” interrupted 
Richardson. “In fact, we would rather travel 
in that way; we can get the sailor's point of 
view.” 

“Can you drop in again this afternoon? I 
will see what I can do,” the official concluded, 
after a moment’s reflection. 

“ Rich, if we don’t land that boat I will walk 
there !"’ I said, as we sauntered along the water- 
front from the steamship office. 

‘Two nights later-we were nicely settled in a 
state- room on the Virginia, adjoining the 
captain’s. It was one of the most comfortable 
cabins we had been in. Across the way was a 
young Greek governess, a friend of the skipper’s. 
She was also getting a free ride to Constantinople. 

The scheduled time for the regular passenger 
steamers from Beirut to Constantinople is three 
days. The little Virginia see-sawed up and down 
the coast of Asia Minor, discharging and taking 
on freight, for two weeks. Richardson and I 
didn’t care if it took six months. 

We anchored off the shore of Tripoli, but were 
unable to land on account of the city being 
under quarantine for cholera. ‘The little steamer 
continued on to Alexandretta. Richardson and 
I went ashore here and wandered in and out 
among the markets. It is a town of thirty 
thousand people, and possesses nothing of extra- 
ordinary interest.’ 

The Virginia next received orders to go to 
Bayas, a small port to the north, for several 
thousand boxes of oranges to be brought to 
Alexandretta. Morning found us off the coast 
of Bayas. During the day a number of Greeks 
with their wives and daughters came on board. 
They were orange growers of Syria. Their 
presence meant jam for breakfast, a delicacy we 
didn't otherwise get. Richardson nearly dis- 
graced America by the amount he ate. The 
steamer returned to Alexandretta that evening 
and discharged her cargo of fruit. 

Mersina, a city of about fifty thousand people, 
was the next place on our itinerary. The night’s* 
trip proved a rough one. A strong wind stirred 
up a very heavy sea, and the little boat was 
tossed about tremendously. ‘The waves broke 
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over the ship, and water mysteriously came into 
our cabin, in spite of the fact that the portholes 
were securely closed. It was one of the wettest 
nights of my life ; it seemed as if everything was 
literally swimming. The water was a foct deep 
in our state-room in the morning, and Richardson 
and I waded out of the cabin and dressed in the 
saloon. 

During the following night the steamer put 
into Rhodes. Much to our regret, we were off 
before morning, and there was no opportunity 
to land. A short stop was made at Khios, a 
small town on an island of the same name off 
the coast of Asia Minor. 

Next we steamed into the beautiful bay of 


Smyrna, with the city clinging snugly to a - 


hundred hills, clothed in a garment of evergreen. 
Every section of the. world seems to have its 
Paris, and Smyrna is the Paris of the Near East. 
There are many French people among its half- 
million inhabitants, and the city is gay with 
cafés, theatres, and places Of amusement. We 
only had a short time to go about while the 
steamer discharged a small consignment of 
freight. 

Two hundred Turks were driven up the gang- 
way to go as deck passengers to Dedcagatch, a 
little seaport in Southern Turkey. It was a 
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motley crowd of human freight that huddled in 
bunches on the forward deck. The men, with 
red fezzes or soiled turbans and unkempt, 
straggly beards, were an unattractive lot. The 
women, with their veiled faces and black dresses 
covering shapeless figures, didn't look like human 
beings at all; they had the appearance of 
walking pyramids. 

As Richardson and I wandered about the deck 
the women would turn their faces or quickly veil 
themselves. It is immodest, they think, to 
expose their faces to a man, and especially to 
a foreigner. 

Life on the Virginia was now getting rather 
monotonous ;_ we had little to do, and time 
began to drag. We had read all the books on 
board, and the steamer didn’t remain at the 
various ports long.enough for us to acquaint 
ourselves with the towns and cities, still less 
with the commerce and shipping interests of the 
country. We looked forward to Constantinople 
and some diversity. 

We only remained at Dedcagatch a sufficient 
time to dump our human cargo of Turks, and 
then set out for Constantinople. We sailed 
through the Hellespont, passed into the Darda- 
nelles, steamed across the Sea of Marmora, and 
finally entered the Bosphorus. 


The harbour of Dedeagatch, which Mr. Fletcher visited in the little ~ Virginia.” 


(To be continued.) 


The Trouble at Crib No. 2. 


Told by RODCER SERRY, and set down by T. J. GHOMAS, 
of Cleveland, Ohio. 


ILLUSTRATED BY N. SOTHEBY PITCHER. 


An exciting story of a winter rescue on the Great Lakes, related by a tug-boat fireman. 


The 


conditions described are an adequate explanation of the fact that there is no winter navigation 
in these waters. 


} and rickety almost to the point 
H of tumbling into the river, groaned 
ominously under the impact of the 
wind that blew cold and raw from 
the north, carrying with it a smattering of snow 
that beat with a soft patter against the dirty 
windows. 

The shriek of that wind was not pleasant to 
listen to. It was like the howling of some 
wild animal, first low and whining and then shrill 
and weird, causing the little group of seasoned 
Lake veterans to huddle closer about the big iron 
stove, not so much for warmth as for the in- 
definable feeling of comradeship. 

Anyone familiar with tug offices and the type 
of men who gather there can picture the scene. 
Six or seven men—a skipper, a fireman, a couple 
of engineers, a deck-hand, and a lounger or two— 
huddled about the stove ; the air, blue and heavy 
with tobacco smoke ; on the walls a few gaudy 
lithographs of ships, and an equal number of 
amateur water-colours, equally gaudy, of tugs 
past and present. In short, a typical tug-office 
with the typical winter crowd. 

“It’s a good thing,” Dan, the cook, ventured, 
“ that there’s no winter navigation on the lakes. 
It wouldn’t be pleasant to be out on a night like 
this.” 

“No winter navigation?” queried Rodger 
Berry, sometimes called Roddy, and still more 
familiarly known as “ Hoodlum.’* “ What 
do you think they keep steam up in the Luts 
for—a joke? There’s winter navigation all 
right, even if the big freighters and the passenger 
liners tie up from the middle of December down 
to March. And the crews don’t often get a 
chance to pick their weather, either.” 

“Meaning what?” interrupted the clerk 
from the ship supply store down on West 
Eleventh Street. 

“ Meaning that I’m thinking about the time 


* Astory about Hoodlum” appeared in our issue for August, 
19t4.—Eb. 


we had to take out the Frank W. and the Lutz 
and break a path through the ice to Crib No. 2 
after the explosion that killed two men and sent 
five to the hospital,” replied “ Hoodlum.” 

The others crowded closer, scenting a story, 
and they were not disappointed. ‘‘ Hoodlum” 
knocked the ashes from his pipe, tilted his chair 
back against the wall, and launched forth into 
the following narrative, which I have set down 
as nearly as possible in his own words. 


Anybody who remembers the night the 
Water-works Crib No. 2 blew up will remember 
it was not even a second cousin to a balmy 
summer evening. It was just ten years ago, 
and one of the coldest winters the old-timers 
could remember. The East Side water-works 
tunnel was being put in then and they had sunk 
three cribs, one a mile from shore, another a little 
more than three miles, and the last five miles 
straight out in the lake. 

They worked from the cribs in two directions 
at the same time ip order to speed up the work 
on the tunnels, and naturally the men on the 
cribs were practically marooned all winter 
because there was only one way of getting ashore, 
and that was to strike out across the ice. 

Whenever an off-shore wind sprang up, 
though, the ice would be blown out into the lake, 
and the old Ritz could make a trip or two with 
provisions before the wind had a chance to change. 
Then, with the ice piling back again, the fellows 
in the cribs would be shut off once more from 
all communication with the rest of the world. 

Well, at the time of the explosion, and for 
three or four days before, the wind blew steadily 
from the north-west, and the ice had been driven 
toward shore with such force that in some 
places it had piled up in “ windrows” twenty 
feet high. 

When we got the signal that there was trouble 
on Crib No. 2, the ice was thicker than it had 
been any time that winter. It was sixteen 
inches through where it was thinnest, and in some 
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places, not counting the “ windrows,” it was 
three feet thick. 

It was in the morning we got the first word 
that there was something wrong. The man in 
charge of the office said he had seen somebody 
waving from the roof of the crib and that maybe 
they wanted help. 

As it happened, the Frank W. and the Lutz 
had been engaged in cracking river ice, and they 
lay at the dock with steam up. The Frank W. 
was the first to go out, because she had a heavy 
steel apron on her bow, and was weighted forward 
so as to increase her strength in “ bucking ” 
the ice. 

Johnny Ryan was skipper of the Frank in 
those days, and Frank Upper was engineer. I 
was a combination fireman and deck-hand, 
with another fellow whose name I forget. 

We had clear sailing through the thin river 
ice, and it wasn’t till we got well off the break- 
water that the real trouble commenced. ‘The ice 
there was twelve inches thick, and it jarred the 
Frank when she sunk her stem into it. But she 
was—and is yet— a good staunch boat, with an 
engine in her that could move an ocean liner, 
and the way she clawed her way through the first 
half-mile of lake ice was a pleasure for sore eyes. 

As the ice grew thicker, however, she didn’t 
do so well, and at last, instead of cutting through 
it, she would just climb up on top for half her 
length and crush the ice under her by the sheer 
weight of her hull. 

Then she’d back away, get a fresh start, and 
go ramming into that glittering mass again as 
though she took real pleasure in it. And every 
time she crashed through it seemed as if she was 
going down to the very bottom of the lake. 
The fragments of ice, flying in all directions, 
would come clattering down on the forward deck 
like hailstones magnified twenty thousand 
diameters. 

The propeller, churning away like mad, drove 
the broken ice back into the basin inside the 
breakwater, and in that way the channel behind 
us was kept clear. 

After a while there came a time when the weight 
of the Frank was insufficient to break through 
the ice, and she just climbed up on top and 
stayed there as if she was tired and necded a 
Test. 

Captain Ryan gave the “ jangle ” for reverse, 
but the Frank did not budge. Upper laid the 
steam on hard, and you could have heard the 
roar of the forced draught in Cuyahoga County, 
but it was no use. The Frank just hung on to 
the ice with all the affection of a June bride for 
her new husband. 

‘There was nothing for it but to give a couple 
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of toots for the Lutz, and presently she came 
steaming out to us. She gave us a line, and 
between the two we managed to get back where 
we belonged. 

Captain Ryan and Captain Moffett, skipper 
of the Lutz, put their heads together and figured 
out what was to be done. They decided that 
the Frank should work herself round so as to be 
stern on to the ice. After more than an hour’s 
hard work we finally brought the Frank about, 
and then went at that ice with her propeller, a 
big sixty-inch bronze affair with blades as sharp 
and tough as a scythe. The way the Frank, 
working astern, tore into the ice, was a caution. 
Meantime the Luiz kept her screw working and 
drove the broken ice back through the channel 
into the basin. : 

The two boats kept at it for another hour, 
and then we came to the first “ windrow.” 

The Frank clawed and chewed at it in vain, 
and at last Captain Ryan, fearing he’d break the 
blades off the propeller, ordered Upper to “‘ shut 
her down,” and there we lay wondering what to 
do next, while out on the top of the crib we could 
sce somebody waving a shirt like mad, and we 
knew they wanted us powerful bad. 

There was another conference, and the Lutz, 
working astern, steamed back to the river 
and came out again a short time after with 
Walter Metcalf, the diver, and almost enough 
dynamite to blow up the North American 
continent. 

He brought along a compressed-air pump and 
we rigged up some pipe connecting the pump 
with the Frank's boiler. Then, with the air 
pump and drills, we bored holes in the ice, put 
in the dynamite sticks, touched them off, and 
had the pleasure of sceing a hundred or more 
baby icebergs go skyrocketing up in the air in 
massed formation. 

It was a beautiful sight. 

We got through the first “ windrow,” and then 
tackled the ice again with our wheel. We 
covered another quarter of a mile this way, and 
then came to another ‘‘ windrow,” thicker and 
higher than the first. Once more Walter 
Metcalf and his dynamite came in handy, and 
the way those brown sticks made dents in that 
glistening mass was wonderful to behold. We 
just stood around and cheered every time he 
touched off the cap. 

The Frank W. had made a channel to within 
about two miles of the crib when we found our- 
selves confronted by such a mountain of ice that 
even Metcalf's dynamite was unable to make any 
impression upon it. 

Time after time we drilled holes, inserted the 
explosive, touched off the cap, and watched the 
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* The ‘Frank’ just climbed up on top of the ice and stayed there.” 


splinters fly into the air, but the great mass 
remained practically intact. In the end our 
dynamite gave out, and it looked as though the 
task of getting to the crib was hopele: 

But Metealf’s active mind hit on a scheme to 
reach the imprisoned men. 

“We'll make some sl 
pull them across the ice. 


said, “and 
hen we'll load 


the injured on them.and draw them back to 
the tugs.” 

We went down into the holds of the tugs, 
found enough wood to improvise six sleds, and 
in about an hour had them all ty and loaded 
with blankets and pillows from) the men's 
quarters. 

Metcalf and his m 


—he had six of them along 
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with him—scrambled over the ‘“ windrow,” 
taking a line with them, and with the crews of 
the tugs lending a hand we managed to get the 
sleds across. The captains and engineers of 
the tugs remained behind, but the rest, taking 
bandages and stimulants along with us, started 
out for the crib. By this time the day was well 
advanced, and we figured that night would be 
along in an hour or so. 

It was getting grey and threatening off to the 
west, and it began to look as though the wind 
might change, in which case we should have a 
difficult time of it getting back. 

And we weren't mistaken, for in a short time 
the wind veered, so that it was blowing almost 
from the south-west, and, while it favoured us, 
we sat down on the sleds, held our coats out in 
the form of sails, and sped on toward the crib, 
which had now commenced to lose shape in the 
dusky grey of oncoming night. 

With the wind almost directly at our backs we 
made good headway, and presently reached the 
great crib, which towered thirty feet above the 
surface of the lake. A group of men, with faces 
blackened and eyes staring wildly, stood at the 
gangway at the top of the flight of steps leading 
up from a platform about cight feet from what 
ordinarily would have been the water-line. 

Two of them threw out a rope-ladder, and 
several of us scrambled up to the platform and 
thence to the main floor of the crib. There was 

a strong odour of burnt wood, and groans coming 
‘ from one of the many compartments into which 
the crib had been divided told us someone was 
suffering terrible agony. 

Briefly the men told us what had happened. 
There had been an explosion in the tunnel sixty 
feet under the bottom of the lake, and most of 
those at work there at the time had heen injured. 
Two were dead, and five so seriously hurt that it 
was imperative they should be taken to a hospital 
as quickly as possible. 

Without wasting time we carried out the 
injured men, placed them on the sleds, and 
started towards shore. The bodies of the dead 
were lowered to the ice and placed on the 
remaining sled, and then, aided by some of the 
men from the crib, we started on the return 
journey. 

By this time it was quite dark, and the wind 
had freshened until it was blowing almost a gale. 
What was more, it was dead against us, and wé 
found it almost impossible to drag the sleds along 
the rough surface of the ice. 

To make matters worse it commenced to snow, 
and within twenty minutes the lights on shore, 
more than three miles away, were completely 
blotted out. Then the lights of the tugs, con- 
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siderably nearer, faded, and our little party 
found itself hemmed in by a living curtain, 
through which it was impossible to see more 
than a hundred yards. 

We kept as much together as possible, and when 
one sled party fell behind the rest waited until 
it caught up. In the meantime the men on the 
tugs, realizing dur plight, kept the sirens going 
at brief intervals, so that we might not go 
wandcring off in a wrong direction. 

There was not much danger of our doing so, 
however, for as long as we kept heading into the 
wind we knew we were on the right course. 
Presently, however, the gale grew so strong that 
it was all we could do to stagger along against it, 
and we were finally reduced to tying the ropes 
around our waists and crawling along on our 
hands and knees. 

This was slow work, as you may imagine, and 
there were times when we thought we should 
never reach the tugs. At five or ten minute 
intervals we were compelled to stop and rest, 
stretched out on the ice like a lot of Alaskan 
dogs. 

Meantime the storm had assumed the propor- 
tions of a blizzard, and the snow was whipped 
forward in blinding, smothering clouds. We had 
covered probably a mile when one of the men 
collapsed entirely, and we had to make room 
for him on a sled. The rest of us were suffering 
severely, for our hands and knees were torn and 
bleeding, and our faces raw as beef from the 
biting wind and driving snow. 

All the time we could hear the hoarse rumble 
of the tugs’ sirens, the sound drawing nearer so, 
gradually that it seemed we were making no 
progress at all. 

At last we came to one of the many “ win- 
drows ” that stood out on the frozen surface of 
the lake like the ribs of an underfed horse, and 
we experienced no end of difficulty in getting 
the sleds across to the other side. ‘The work was 
slow and painful, and the poor fellows on the 
sled endured agonies as the sleds, practically 
up-ended, were dragged and pushed up one side 
and then catapulted down the other. 

Having crossed the ‘‘ windrow ” we paused to 
rest, and it was while we sat huddled together 
for warmth that there reached our ears a report 
like the boom of a great cannon. 

“It’s the ice!” cried Metcalf, with some 
excitement. “It’s parted!” 

The sound seemed to have come from the 
direction of the crib, and this gave us hope, 
for we reasoned that if the ice in-shore held we 
could reach the tugs. 

We scrambled up, and on all-fours recom- 
menced the struggle.toward the tugs. Yard 
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by yard we crawled on, the wind howling dis- 
mally overhead, the snow beating about our 
faces in wild eddies. 

Then came another report, louder and nearer 
than the first. And this time there was no 
mistaking that it came from the direction in 
which the tugs lay. With heart-breaking 
regularity now we heard those crackling, snapping 
sounds, as the great masses of ice, harassed by 
the wind, broke up and started slowly toward the 
northern shore of the lake. 

A scant half-mile probably remained now 
between our weakened party and the tugs— 
a half-mile of hardship and agony for the rescuers 
as well as the occupants of the sleds, whose 
groans we heard sometimes above the shriek of 
the wind and the almost incessant roar of the 
sirens on the tugs. 

By this time the snow, packing into the little 
ridges on the surface of the ice, gave fairly 
secure footing, and the men drawing the sleds 
got to their feet and determined on one last 
desperate spurt to reach the tugs. In some 
places we crossed narrow crevices in the ice, 
through which we could see the water—little 
two and three inch slits, that showed un- 
mistakably that the ice was breaking up and 
there was no time to spare if we meant to reach 
safety. 

Occasionally two great masses would come 
together with a grinding, crashing sound that 
must have told the boys on the tugs that we were 
in desperate straits. 

Our sled was in the lead, with two flanking 
us on one side and three on the other, when the 
man at the forward end of the line stopped 
suddenly with a startled cry. 

“Water!” he shouted, in a tone hard to 
describe. ‘ We can’t go any farther this way,” 
he added, “ and we can’t go the other way.” 

He dropped the end of the rope, and having 
asked us to keep calling out, started off to the 
right. He was gone maybe ten minutes ; then 
he reappeared out of the driving smother of 
snow on the left. 

“Nothing but water all around—lots of it !” 
he muttered. ‘‘ We might as well make the best 
of it.” 

Meantime the tugs were making the night 
horrible with the deafening roar of their sirens, 
and occasionally we could hear the hiss of 
escaping steam, showing that the engineers were 
doing firemen’s work with a vengeance. It 
occurred to us that perhaps they were in trouble 
as well. 

With the realization that we were adrift 
borne fully in upon us, we gave ourselves up toa 
thorough contemplation of the situation, 
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“ Maybe if we sent up a shout—all together,” 
said Metcalf, “the Lutz and the Frank would 
break a way to us.” 

As there was nothing much else to do, we took 
this advice, and, gathering close, sent up such 
a shout as must have put the wind to shame. 

In answer came a long-drawn-out signal that 
we had been heard. 

There was no more tooting of whistles, but 
in its place we presently heard the angry roar 
of the forced draught as both tugs undertook to 
ram their way through the grinding, crunching 
ice-floes. 

Ten minutes, twenty minutes, and we could hear 
the crash as the steel-sheathed bows rammed 
into the grinding mass. 

We could even see, through the driving snow, 
the red glow that marked where the funnels 
of the tugs belched forth flame and red-hot 
cinders. 

Thirty minutes. The red and green lights on 
the pilot-house of the Frank glimmered weakly 
through the eddying curtain. We could make 
out the dark shadow of the hull as it drew off, 
paused like an animal about to spring, and then 
came leaping forward, crunching, crashing to a 
trembling stop, only to back off again to renew 
the attack. 

And then we saw the Lutz a few yards astern, 
nosing out the big cakes that the little Frank had 
dislodged. 

It was a pretty sight—the red and green eyes 
of those two plucky little boats as they went 
driving into that ice! The smoke and cinders 
and flame shot skyward from their funnels 
and then were whipped into our faces, the 
cinders hissing and sizzling merrily as the snow- 
flakes struck them. 

Presently the bow of the Frank rammed into 
the last remaining ribbon of ice that gleamed 
white and ghostlike at the other side of the 
strip of water that cut us off. 

She poked and rammed, rolling from side to 
side and finally heeling so far to port that for a 
minute it looked as though she would turn 
clean over. f 

Then the Lutz came up to lend a hand on that 
last stubborn floe. They nosed and worried 
it, like two dogs with a rat, and presently we 
saw that the strip of water was narrowing—that 
the tugs were shoving the floe toward us to serve 
as a bridge. 

A dozen yards, ten, eight—only a few feet 
remained! We could see the forms of Moffett 
and Ryan in the darkened pilot-houses. We 
took hold of the ropes, drew up on the edge of 
the strip of water, and waited as the big flog 
drew nearer, inch by inch. 
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“Presently the bow of the "Frank" rammed into the last, remaining ribbon of ice that gleamed white and ghostlike at the other side of 
strip of water that cut us off.” 


Presently the gap was closed and we struggled 
across as the tugs, their engines shut down, 
tolled from side to side like men staggering 
from exhaustion at the end of a long, hard 
journey. 

How we managed to lift the sleds and their 
burdens to the decks of the tugs I don’t know, 


We were too tired to feel or even think. We 
worked mechanically, without reasoning. 

But finally we got into the river and up to 
the old dock out there. Ambulances were lined 
up waiting for us, and we passed the poor fellows 
over to folks that were better able to look after 
them, 


Be ore tte corater came—The whole area was parched and arid, carable only of suppo ting sheep. It has now been converted into 
te 


Pi fertile farm-| 


Australia’s 
Water Miracle. 


By HAROLD J. SHEPSTONE. 


Drought has for many years been a dread menace to the Australian farmer and cattleman. This 
interesting article describes how the Government of New South Wales has set out to solve the 
problem of water supply. It is a romance of irrigation, a triumph of engineering. Great rivers 
have been held up, a huge lake created in the heart of the mountains, and the life-giving water 


(soar's Studio. 


brought hundreds of miles to convert parched sheep-runs, periodically devastated by drought, 


into fertile farms. 


The “before” and “after” photographs accompanying the article lend added 


value to the narrative. 


me WONDERFUL water miracle has 
ay been performed in the go-ahead 
< Australian State of New South 
CY We | Wales. This is nothing less than a 
bold and daring attempt to kill the 
drought menace, which has always been the 
curse of the Commonwealth, and to render 
suitable for farming immense tracts of land 
hitherto only valuable as a grazing-ground for 
sheep. This transformation of parched sheep- 
land into smiling fields of grain and fruitful 
orchards is something more than a clever 
irrigation scheme ; it means that drought, that 
dreaded enemy of the Australian farmer and 
cattleman, has been successfully fought and 
conquered, and the once sterile territory that 
it devastated made fertile for ever. 
Just why Australia should suffer periodically 
from lack of rainfall is easy of explanation. 
Almost all the way round the Island Continent, a 


few miles inland from the coast, there stretches a 
thick belt of mountains. They certainly lend 
a picturesqueness to the landscape, but it is a 
costly luxury, for they bar the passing of the 
beneficent rain-clouds, with the result that the 
interior is mostly desert, known as the “ dry 
belt.” Yet this land is among the finest in the 
world for pastoral purposes, only needing 
water to ensure regular and plentiful harvests. 
At present it can only be employed for sheep, 
and even then drought is liable to demand a 
heavy toll among the flocks. In the dry, hot 
summer months the grass withers away, the 
waters dry up, and the sheep die, not in hundreds, 
but in tens of thousands. 

The turning of a large area of these sheep- 
runs into a paradise of plenty is Australia's 
latest wonder. It is as if some fairy had waved 
her magic wand over the parched land, causing 
it to blossom forth into plenty. Water is the 
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A general view fol the Burrinjuck 
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after two years’ strenuous battling with foods and other difficulties. 


Dam f-om up-stream. 
Vol. 23. 
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medium by which 
this miracle has 
been wrought, and 
the getting of it 
in sufficient quan- 
tities is a triumph 
of engineering 
science. It was a 
case of going to 
the mountains, 
where the rainfall 
is excessive, con- 
serving the waters 
there,and bringing 
them, as needed, 
to the dry inland 
plains. The suc- 
cess of the scheme 
has demonstrated 
that the Austra- 
lian farmer or 
cattleman need no 
longer fear the 
loss of his crops 
or his cattle 
through drought. 
‘There is water in 
plenty, and as 
time rolls on the 
great “dry belt ” 
of Australia, now 
a vast blank on 
the map, will 
be dotted with 
thriving towns, 
prosperous _ vil- 
lages, and happy 
homesteads. 

The location of 
this wonderful 
transformation - 
scene is the great 
Riverina district, 
containing pro- 
bably the best 
pastoral land in 
the world. It has 
always been 
famous for its 
wool, the finest 
merino and other 
qualities coming 
from this region. 
The soil, although The great dam nearing completion—It is two hundred ond thirty-six feet 
known to be 
exceedingly rich, is unreliable for farming on has been brought to it from the mountains 
account of the frequent droughts from which lying some distance to the eastward, where the 
the district suffers. Now the life-giving water famous Murrumbidgee River has its rise. The 
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high, and over fifty thousand tons of cement were used in its corstructiva, 


mountains, and the 
carrying of water 
from this great 
reservoir a distance 
of two hundred and 
sixty-six miles to 
irrigate a virgin 
tract of country 
a million and a 
half acres in extent. 
The project called 
for all the resource, 
pluck, and deter- 
mination of the 
engineers. It has 
entailed an 
expenditure of 
over three million 
pounds sterling, 
and took five years 
of constant toil, 
during which stern 
battles had to be 
waged with raging 
floods. 

In this particular 
case the “ catch- 
ment area ’—land 
on which the water 
is collected and 
stored—is the great 
watershed of the 
Murrumbidgee. In 
this mountainous 
region, some five 
thousand square 
miles in extent, the 
average annual 
rainfall upon the 
higher elevations 
is as much as 
sixty to seventy 
inches annually. 
Some of the peaks 
tower five thou- 
sand feet above 
sea-level, and their 
tops are covered in 
winter in deep 
snow. The rains of 
this mountainous 
area, as well as 
the waters of the 
melting snow, 

roduce several 


scheme entailed the erection of a mighty dam streams, including the Murrumbidgee, and it 
across the bed of a turbulent river in a deep is the latter river which the engineers have 
gorge, the formation of a huge lake among the harnessed by throwing, a dam across its bed 
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“Burrinjuck City,” where the dam-workera lived—The settlement has now been submerged by the rising of the impounded 


water, 


The beginning of the great lake formed by the construction of the dam—Notice how the trees ‘are gradually being covered. 
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thus creating a large lake among the moun- 
tains. 

The site of the dam is a precipitous gorge 
just below the confluence of the Murrumbidgee 
and Goodradigbee Rivers. On the one side 
rises the majestic Black Andrew Mountain, and 
on the other Burrinjuck, whose summit towers 
two thousand two hundred feet above sea-level. 
The throwing of a dam across this gorge 
has had the effect of turning the river back 
upon its course and forming a gigantic lake. 
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Before work on the dam could be put in 
hand, however, it was necessary to provide a 
more easy means of access to the spot, no roads 
or even paths existing. Accordingly a narrow 
two-foot-gauge railway was built from Goondah, 
on the main Southern Railway, to the dam site, 
a distance of twenty-eight miles, and although 
a purely initial undertaking it proved a very 
ticklish job. The surveyors and engineers had 
frequently to be let down in “ bos’ns’ chairs ” 
over the precipices to take their levels and 


* The Burrinjuck Stor.ge Reservoir,” the reat lake formed’ by. the damit srptches ect mules in one direction and tweaty-fve 


The Murrumbidgee River, for instance, is held 
up for a distance of forty-one miles, and the 
Goodradigbee and Yass Rivers fifteen and 
twenty-five miles respectively. The storage 
reservoir thus created is an irregular-shaped 
lake buttressed by mighty mountains. Indeed, 
a more suitable spot for the construction of such 
a reservoir could hardly be found. It would 
almost appear as if Nature had fashioned the 
mountains for this very purpose, only leaving 
a narrow neck in the gorge for man to close by 
a great retaining wall. 


measurements. On the steep mountain-sides 
a ledge for the rails had to be laboriously 
and patiently cut. The railway runs like a 
snake in and out among the mountains, 
here and there making curves of only a 
hundred-foot radius. Although it has now 
finished the work for which it was planned 
and built, it is proposed to use the line 
for carrying tourists, the scenery here being 
really beautiful, reminding one of North 
Wales. 

Hardly was the railway finished before an 


The main irrigation canal—It is over a hundred 
miles long» 


army of men were hurried to the dam 
site with their stores and equipment, 
to say nothing of electric and steam 
plants, and soon Burrinjuck City 
sprang ‘into existence. The “ city ” 
was never an imposing place; its 
streets ran up and down a gorge so 
steep that no horse-drawn vehicle 
could negotiate them. The houses 
were mostly built of canvas and 
rrugated iron; nevertheless, they 
were roomy, airy, and comfortable. 
Here the bachelors were housed and 
catered for in spacious barracks, the 
married men occupying cottages 
possessing modern conveniences in the 
way of bath-rooms, electric light, ample 
water supply, and sanitary arrange 
ments. A school and a hospital were 
also provided by the Government. 
For five years this city among the 
mountains was the scene of great 
activity, during which period its in- 
habitants waged a strenuous battle 
against floods and the forces of Nature. 
To-day its glories are gone, for as the 
Great wall across the gorge rises higher 


Flooding a lucerne crop 
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and higher, so the waters of the lake creep up and up the 
main thoroughfare, until soon the one-time officers’ 
quarters that looked down upon a city have been turned 
into a boathouse on the very edge of a broad and 
deep lake. 

The construction of the gigantic storage wall known as 
the Burrinjuck Dam, naturally the most interesting part 
of the whole project, was a clever piece of engineering 
work. Indeed, it ranks as one of the greatest under- 
takings of its kind in the world, both in regard to height 
and volume of water impounded. When complete it will 
be two hundred and thirty-six feet high, a hundred and 
sixty-eight feet thick at the base, tapering to eighteen 
feet at the top, and some seven hundred and eighty feet 
in length. ‘ihe famous dam at Assouan, on the Nile, 
which was recently raised, has a total height of only a 
hundred and fifty-six feet. ‘This colossal wall at Burrin- 
juck, moreover, had to be built across the bed of a river 
subject to floods, in a deep gorge whose sides were so steep 
that it was impossible to establish work-shops upon them. 

Naturally the most difficult part of the undertaking was 
securing the foundations, and these were only obtained 
after two years’ strenuous fight with floods that on 
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occasions suddenly arose and swamped the works. 
Some idea of what these battles meant may be 
gauged when it is stated that five and even 
ten-ton cranes were washed from their stagings, 
despite lashings and heavy weights, and carried 
fifty miles down stream. In endeavouring to 


A srttler's home on the banks of a canal. 


save the cranes the men often took tremendous 
risks. They struggled for a foothold upon the 
partially-erected concrete wall, stumbling over 
great stones as they fought their way bravely 
forward in their efforts to cheat the rushing 
waters of their prey. It was exciting work, 


and the men were often badly bruised by the 
heavy stones and their clothes and flesh torn 
by the force of the rushing flood. Work on 
the foundations could only be prosecuted in the 
height of the summer, when the water was low. 
During the first season luck was with the 
engineers, but the following summer the rainfall 
was excessive, and the river was constantly in 
flood. A staging here, a shop on a narrow ledge 
at the base of the cliffs, only erected after weeks 
of strenuous toil, would be swept away in a single 
night. 


st Dee 


Before work could be commenced on the dam 
Proper it was necessary to divert the river 
into a temporary channel, and then shut the 
stream off from the area that the foundations 
would occupy in its bed. Hence, right at the base 
of the precipitous cliffs, a deep channel was 
patiently hewn.’ After removing thousands of 
tons of stone hard granite was encountered, 
and this had to be torn asunder by blasting, 
and the huge blocks removed by crane- 
power. Into this narrow but deep bed the 
tiver was diverted, and the work on the 
great wall actively begun. In order to handle 
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the heavy material of which the ‘wall is 
composed, the gorge was spanned along the 
length of the dam by three cableways, or sus- 
pension ropes, each eleven hundred feet in 
length, or slightly less than a quarter of a mile 
in total span. These cableways, which were 
some four hundred feet above the bed of the 
gorge, were capable of handling a maximum load 
of fifteen tons, and were utilized for conveying 
concrete and large stones, and for handling and 
moving the plant on the wall itself. These cable- 
ways, as well as the whole of the plant, were 


Regence 


ee 


n 
Harves -time on a former arid sheep-run, 


operated by electric power obtained from a 
power station, space for which had to be quarried 
out of the mountain-side. 

In order to give the river a free passage as 
the wall began to rise above the bed, a huge 
conduit, twenty-eight feet in diameter—about 
twice as large as an underground railway tube— 
was made through its base. This conduit was 
subsequently closed, the flow now being con- 
trolled by the four openings in the valve-house. 
The dam wall itself is built on what is known as 
the “‘ cyclopean ” principle—that is, cement con- 
crete worked with large stones up to fifteen tons 
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in weight, technically known as “ plums.” 
These fifteen-ton ‘‘ plums” and their concrete 
form huge blocks, box-like in shape. They are 
so placed that the greater the pressure exerted 
upon them the firmer they become, the whole 
structure, in fact, being as strong as if it were 
one solid piece of stone or granite. One gets an 
idea of the magnitude of the task when it is 
stated that over fifty thousand tons of cement 
were needed in the erection of this single wall ! 
This colossal dam, as already stated, has 
resulted in the formation of a huge lake among 
the mountains, which will have a surface area of 
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hundred and twenty miles from the reservoir 
at Berembed, where is situated the weir, with its 
locks and massive steel.gates by which the water 
is diverted into the main canal. This is sixty- 
four feet wide, eight feet deep, and over a hundred 
miles in length. It runs through the highest 
parts of the district it is intended to supply, 
and from it branch off many miles of dis- 
tributary channels of varying widths and 
depths, which carry the life-giving waters to 
the farms by gravitation, while special drainage 
channels remove any surplus water after ir- 
gation. 


over twelve thousand acres, and a depth of two 
hundred and twenty feet. It stretches for forty- 
one miles in one direction, fifteen miles in 
another, and twenty-five miles in a third. The 
total volume of water held up will be thirty-three 
thousand six hundred and thirteen million cubic 
feet, a sufficient quantity to cover the whole of 
the county of Shropshire to a umtorm depth 
of a foot. 

Water is carried from this vast storage reservoir 
among the mountains for a distance of two 
hundred and sixty-six miles to the Riverina 
district. It is allowed to flow down the channel 
of the Murrumbidgee River to a point two 


‘Cutting lucerne oa the new grouad—Eight crops can be obtained during the year. 


In this way a tract of virgin country one and 
a half million acres in extent, possessing a fertile 
soil, and only needing water to return a rich 
harvest, is being opened up to settlement. The 
scheme at present provides for five thousand 
farms, and homes for a hundred thousand people. 
Later, of course, as the land is taken up, this 
number will be augmented. Since the incep- 
tion of the scheme, some eight hundred settlers 
have taken up farms upon the newly-irrigated 
land, and delightful little townships, in railway 
communication with Sydney and Melbourne, 
have sprung into being. 

The way in which the land is being laid out 
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A sight to gladden the farmer's eye. 


One of the ingenious meters which register the quantity of water taken— Each plot has its own |meter, 
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is- interesting. Immediately around the larger 
towns are two-acre plots. Outside these are 
larger plots, and beyond these again are the 
large farms, all fed with water by a network of 
channels. Each settler, irrespective of the size 
of his holding, has his own water-supply, with 
a small water-wheel which measures and registers 
the quantity taken, the charge being five shillings 
per acre foot ; that is, sufficient water to cover 
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cattleman’s hut, there are now thriving farms 
and blooming orchards and vineyards. Compare 
our photographs of the land before the water 
was turned on, when the cultivation of crops 
was entirely out of the question, with those 
showing the waving wheat and monster fruit 
trees, and the miracle that has been wrought is 
at once apparent. Ostrich-farming has also 
been taken up on the new land, and it has 


A bird’reye view of the Murrumbidgee lands as they will appear when under irrigation. 


an acre to a depth of a fuot. This rate is very 
low, while it should also be remembered 
that water is only needed during the summer 
months. 

That the soil is exceedingly productive is 
evidenced when it is stated that citrus fruits, 
pears, peaches, apricots, nectarines, almonds, 
melons, grapes, all kinds of vegetables, maize, 
and lucerne may be grown. Where once the eye 
gazed for miles over parched grass, with nothing 
to relieve the monotony except an occasional 


been found that the birds thrive exceedingly 
and produce fine plumage. Dairying, pig- 
raising, and lamb- fattening have also been 
successfully undertaken by farmers upon this 
once well-nigh hopeless land. The dreaded 
drought has been fought and conquered, and 
the vast interior of Australia, now virtually 
desert, will ere long succumb to man’s will and 
blossom at his bidding like a second garden of 
Eden. This is the miracle that Australia has 
wrought, 


The Story of Count Seilern. 


A TRAGEDY OF THE HAPSBURGS. 


Set down by BERNARD ST. LAWRENCE. 
ILLUSTRATBD BY ERNEST PRATER. 


At the beginning of the war the pencil of a celebrated French cartoonist summed up the 


sinister history of the House of Hapsburg in a single unforgettable drawing. 


It represented the 


doddering Emperor Francis Joseph as a senile wreck, whose every footstep left an imprint of 
blood. Assassinations, abductions, and scandals of every kind loom large in the records of the 
reigning Austrian house, and many of its crimes have not yet come to light, as this amazing story 


proves. 


But for the confession of an Austrian prisoner of war, anxious to relieve his mind of 


the burden that oppressed it, this latest instance of Hapsburg treachery would never have been 


heard of beyond the precincts of the Hofburg. 


“Le Matin,” the well-known French newspaper, 


first drew attention to this officer’s extraordinary story, which is here set forth in full, and as nearly 


as possible in his own words. 


HE first time I met Count Seilern 
and became acquainted with the 
i G antecedents of this brilliant young 
Wat-WeeS! officer, the heir of a noble Viennese 
—— family, was during the summer of 
1914, whilst I was undergoing a cure at one of 
the Austrian spas, which, owing to my desire 
to remain as anonymous as possible, I will leave 
unnamed. We were both members of an 
international club, run by an American, who 
offered his patrons “all the usual casino attrac- 
tions to be found elsewhere.’ True, there was 
neither roulette nor ¢rente-et-quarante, but, 
under the cloak of a long list of subsidiary and 
innocent beguilements, such as golf, tennis, and 
pigeon-shooting, the game of baccarat flourished 
in a manner that bore a very respectable 
similarity to the famous allurements of the 
great French Riviera resort. 

It was here—one evening in mid-June—that 
I was introduced to Count Seilern, and that he 
offered to introduce me as a member of the 
inner cercle. 

Nothing is so revelatory of a man’s character 
as his attitude under the temptations of the 
gaming-table. I have gambled many times, but 
have always known when to respond to the 
promptings of the spirit of prudence and Icave 
off. I gambled at (——, but only until the 
moment when I considered I had paid a 
sufficiently high entrance-fce for the privilege 
of studying my fellow-clubmen in general and 
Count Seilern in particular. 

This new acquaintance of mine attracted me 
from the very first. In spite of the weakness 
of his-character, which was evident all the more 
clearly the longer he played, it was impossible 


It is a tragic tale indeed, atale of love and duplicity in high places, 


for anyone of education and refinement nut to 
like him. There was something even in the 
manner in which he coquetted with the Goddess 
of Chance which compelled one’s admiration. 

A little less than a week later I was in a 
position to judge the character of my new friend 
infinitely better. Personal observation had 
taught me that he could be both chivalrous and 
generous, I noted more than once that, how- 
ever reckless he might be at times, there were 
moments when he could give himself up to 
daydreams and calm reflection. This was to 
me a puzzling problem of his personality until, 
almost simultaneously with these early days of 
our acquaintanceship, fresh light came from 
certain brother officers, who volunteered to put 
me au courant with details concerning his 
private life which were known only to the inner- 
most circle of Viennese society. 

These new facts, which explained so much 
that had hitherto been vague or unintelligible, 
were as fuel added to the fire of my imagination. 
Count Scilern suddenly became, in my eyes, a 
hero of romance. Yet I cannot say that it 
was wholly admiration which now filled me. 
An indescribable feeling of pity, mingled with 
fear, came over me whilst I was listening, strolling 
one afternoon under the trees in the admirable 
park of (-—, after drinking the regulation 
number of glasses of water from my favourite 
spring, to the first of those startling disclosures. 

“There goes the man who is playing with 
fire,” said my companion, as Count Seilern’s 
well-known olive-green car, with himself at the 
wheel, glided past us and disappeared round a 
curve of the road leading to the golf-links. 

“Has he been losing heavily again ? ” I asked. 
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“Possibly. But I'm not. referring to his 
procliyity to waste time and ioney at the 
International. There are far more ways than 
that by which a man may play with fire, and if 
gaming were the Count’s only little diversion, 
many a mind in his family—one of the oldest 
in Austria, you know—would be set at rest. 
Whatever losses he may have, the means to 
meet them will always be more than sufficient, 
for the Seilerns possess untold wealth. It is for 
that reason, I suppose, that the Count aspires 
so high. No, the particular danger which 
threatens him is of a wholly different order to 
the one you have in mind. It is a case, my 
friend, of ‘ cherchez la femme. But surely you 
know of that last winter’s affair of his?” 

‘Not a word reached my ears. I was away 
from Vienna, on a mission, the whole of last 
winter.” 

“T see. Well, now I come to think about it, 
you might not” ‘have heard anything if you'd 
been there, for the affair was kept very quiet, 
and those in the secret were pledged not to 
mention the lady’s real name. When I tell you 
that she is a young Archduchess, closely related 
to the Archduchess Maria Theresa, and the 
victim of a most unfortunate marriage, you will 
understand what I mean by referring to Seilern 
playing with fire.” 

“Oh, oh! so that’s it? And you are certain 
he is still infatuated with the lady ? ” 

“Absolutely, unfortunately for him. But 
let me tell you all about it from the beginning.” 


The story of the young Archduchess Valeria 
—to give her the fictitious name my informant 
used, and which is now doubly necessary—is 
one that has been encountered before in the 
annals of the Royal Family of Austria. When 
the time came for her marriage, those who 
jealously watch over the conservation of the 
so-called purity of the Royal blood, carefully 
chose a husband and—naturally, against her 
will—united her to a man fully twelve years 
her senior. Had this been his only disqualifica- 
tion to be the husband of so young and charming 
a creature as the Archduchess Valeria, she 
would have had less reason to complain. 

Alas! it was not long before she found he 
was one of the most abject personages who 
ever crawled within the shadow of the throne 
of the Hapsburgs. He was a degenerate, in 
every sense of the word, and possessed a most 
unenviable reputation. 

Into the details of his career I will not enter, 
as my outspoken informant did, but enough 
has been said to enable you to form an idca 
of the married life of the Archduchess Valeria 
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—if, indeed, that adjective can be applied to 
an existence in which cruelty, drink, ana 
debauchery played so large a part on the 
husband’s side. 

Is it surprising that, childless as she happily 
was, and still sufficiently young and unbroken 
in spirit to hope for happier days, the Arch- 
duchess turned her eyes longingly elsewhere and 
encountered thuse of Count Seilern? There 
are some who contend that the idyll dated from 
the days before her marriage, and a tale went 
the rounds of aristocratic circles that the young 
Count first nade the Archduchess’s acquaintance 
when he was a military student and she little 
more than a schoolgirl. But that may well be 
the embroidery which is often added to undoubted 
facts, and these, for which the speaker said he 
could personally vouch, were briefly as follows :— 

Count Seilern, whose family relations gave him 
many opportunities of seeing the Archduchess, 
had entered on a sentimental and clandestine 
intrigue with her. They had corresponded for 
some time and seen each other repeatedly before 
their attachment was discovered. Suspicions 
having been aroused, the Archduchess’s corre- 
spondence had been intercepted and the truth 
made known not only to the husband but to the 
Emperor Francis Joseph himself. The aged 
ruler, who had helped to plan the marriage, 
fell into a fit of anger on hearing of this “ fresh 
attempt to smirch the honour of his family ”— 
an outburst so violent that fears were enter- 
tained that it might have a bad effect on his 
precarious health. It would undoubtedly 
have gone ill with Count Seilern but for two 
considerations: a knowledge of the disreputable 
character of the Archduchess Valeria’s husband, 
whose escapades could only be kept hidden from 
the public by suppressing the scandal, and the 
powerful influence which the Count possessed, 
not only in his own family and society milieu, 
but even in certain sacrosanct circles of the 
Court itself. So the terrible old man, raging in 
his heart over the ever-recurring evidence of the 
moral laxity of his own flesh and blood, decided 
to let Count Seilern off with a simple warning, 
dexterously brought to his notice, and to give 
orders that the Archduchess and her corre- 
spondence should in future be kept under strict 
supervision. 

A means was found of separating the lovers. 
Count Seilern’s military superiors sent him off on 
a mission lasting several months—a mission 
whose real object was self-evident to the young 
officer ;_ the Archduchess’s husband suddenly 
developed a desire for Italian travel and dragged 
his wife with him. Thus were the lovers’ hopes 
crushed. But only for a time. Once more, 
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through mutual friends, they found a means of 
occasional correspondence, and thus kept alive 
the hope that, some day, an odious marriage 
would be brought to an end—by death or 
otherwise, they cared not which—and that then 
their union would be made possible. 

“That is the stage,” continued my friend, 
“at which we find Count Seilern to-day. He 
and she are simply waiting. But they are, as it 
were, prisoners, whose movements are watched, 
whose correspondence is liable to be read by the 
‘Cabinet Noir’ of Vienna, and concerning whom 
anything suspicious may be reported to head- 
quarters. As regards the consequences of any 
indiscretion, the Archduchess, owing to her rank, 
has less to fear than the Count. Had the roles 
been reversed, Francis Joseph might have set 
things straight, as he did in the case of the 
Archduke Francis Ferdinand, by granting 
permission, under certain conditions, for a mor- 
ganatic marriage. But this is a case in which a 
male‘ outsider ’ dares to aspire to set the rigorous 
‘ family law’ of the reigning house at defiance— 
and the very idea of such a thing is, you know, 
abhorrent to the Emperor. Hence the danger 
which continually hangs over the head of this 
really splendid man. It is devoutly to be hoped 
that he will exercise extreme prudence and avoid 
the snares which our police are capable of setting 
for him at the instigation of the crafty and 
fanatical man who rules over us. But I fear 
that Seilern’s headstrong nature will some day 
play him false.” 


The premonitory signs of the whirlwind 
which was to sweep us all off our feet towards 
the end of the following month completely threw 
this conversation into the background of my 
mind. Everything in the social world of C- 
suffered an eclipse through the assassination 
of the Archduke Francis Ferdinand and his 
morganatic wife. 

We military men, acquainted with the aspira- 
tions of the Austrian General Staff, knew only too 
well the far-reaching effect the crime of Sarajevo 
was likely to have. Our sole interest became the 
crisis, our sole topic of conversation from morn- 
ing until night the probability of war. The 
baccarat rooms of the International Club were 
deserted, and it was the same with all other 
amusements and recreations. Only a_ few 
English and American enthusiasts continued to 
frequent the golf-links and the tennis-courts, 
apparently oblivious of the volcano on which 
they were dallying. The arrival of the whirl- 
wind itself—the mobilization order and the 
certainty that the first shots in the great war 
would soon be fired—speedily aroused them 
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from their apparent indifference. ‘Then came 
the sudden emptying of the hotels, the rush of 
panic-stricken visitors to the station, and our 
own precipitate departure for Vienna and the 
Staff headquarters. Can one be astonished at 
the fact that the petty private affairs of Count 
Sellern and the Archduchess Valeria were 
momentarily obliterated by the great world- 
drama in which we were to play our respective 
parts ? 


More than four months had elapsed since the 
outbreak of war. The approach of Christmas 
found us on the battlefield and, alas! as far 
from our goal as on the occasion when we officers 
of the General Staff, assembled on the eve of our 
departure for the Front, raised our glasses and 
drank to the day of victory. All hope of a short 
campaign had gone for ever. Being now a 
prisoner of war, I can confess to my feelings of 
those days without the slightest compunction, 
and frankly admit that, despite our undoubted 
military successes, I was a disappointed man. 
How could my mental attitude be otherwise 
when I sat down and calmly compared the early 
weeks of the war with the existing situation ? 

Candidly, I was full of disillusionments, and 
to add still more to my wretchedness in the little 
Hungarian village where we were stationed, 
certain personal grievances weighed heavily 
upon me. Picture a soldier of my active and 
imaginative temperament, who had lived for 
weeks in the hope of participating in the glory 
of battle, being forced to live that quasi-military 
life somewhere at the back of the Front. 

I was not the only one who felt the monotony 
of that existence, made up of receiving and 
transmitting reports, coding and deciphering 
messages, poring over maps, and otherwise taking 
part in the office work of the General Staff. 
Some of my brother-officers were perhaps more 
patient and philosophic than I was, but I am 
convinced there was not one of them who, at the 
bottom of his heart, was not heartily sick of 
this vegetating life at the end of the telegraph 
wires, far from the actual scene of operations. 

But I am wandering a little from my story, 
and mentioning my brother-officers brings me 
back to the main theme. Whom do you think— 
to the infinite satisfaction of a man yearning 
for congenial society, no less than to his great 
surprise—they included ? Of all people in the 
world, no other than Count Seilern ! 

Retrospection—backed up by a nature essenti- 
ally fatalistic—forces me to the conclusion that 
I was destined to meet this man again and to 
play a prominent part in his life. How can one 
set down to a mere coincidence that second 
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“He fixed his cold, grey eyes upon Seilern and kept them there until the train moved out of the station.” 


meeting and the blossoming of our acquaintance- 
ship of the Irfternational Club of C. into a 
close friendship, any more than one can think 
that it was due to mere chance that I should 
then have learnt so much (for my future 
guidance) relating to his private history, in 
which, again, I was to be, in such strange 
circumstances, both actor and historian ? 

Since Fate, then, has made me the historian 


of this tragic tale, let me come at once to the 
facts and so relieve my mind of some part of 
the burden which I fear will always oppress it. 

Count Seilern held the rank of a first lieutenant 
of cavalry. Being the bearer of one of the 
noblest names in Austria, he benefited by a 
certain amount of protection.. His duties were 
much less onerous than ours, but on that account 
the monotony of his existence must have been 
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all the greater. More than once, indeed, he 
confessed to me how much he felt it. Coupling 
certain remarks of his with information which 
came to me from a sure source, I saw clearly the 
principal reason which, as Christmas drew near, 
made him sadder and sadder. ‘It was evident 
that he was filled with an ardent desire to sce 
the Archduchess Valeria once more. ‘Taking 
advantage of the unsettled state of the nation’s 
affairs, the lovers had found a means of once 
more corresponding with each other freely, and, 
as was shortly to be proved to us, of concocting 
one of the most daring of plans. 

It was undoubtedly the fertile brain of the 
Archduchess Valeria which conceived a means 
of putting the much-relaxed vigilance of the 
Court authorities off the scent. All difficulties 
were removed by her patience and veritable 
genius for intrigue. On the plea of taking an 
active part in war work, she succeeded in 
severing all relations with her ignoble consort, 
and—having obtained a first-class training as a 
nurse—secured an engagement in a Red (ross 
hospital train circulating in the very sector, at 
the rear of the armies, where we were stationed. 

At last the day arrived when a meeting between 
the lovers was possible. It was but a week to 
Christmas (according to the eye-witness who 
related these dramatic incidents to me) when, 
one morning, the hospital train stopped at the 
nearest station to the headquarters of the Army 
of the Carpathians. Count Seilern was waiting 
on the platform. He mounted into one of the 
compartments. The train, naturally, contained 
neither sick nor wounded men—only her 
Royal Highness, accompanied by a small and 
discreet suite. Nobody had been told of her 
presence, not even the Chief of Staff himself, 
General Conrad von Hoetzendorf. 

The interview lasted a long time, and it was, 
doubtless, whilst the lovers were forgetting the 
fleeting hours that some diligent spy went to 
inform the General. Before the train continued 
on its journey, the Archduchess Valeria descended 
on to the platform to spend the last few minutes 
with the Count. Suddeniy Conrad von Hoetzen- 
dorf appeared on the scene and immediately 
recognized her Royal Highness, in spite of the 
simplicity of her Red Cross nurse's uniform. 

“T shall never forget that scene as long as I 
live,” said my informant ; “a scene rendered 
all the more dramatic owing to the fact that its 
opening passed without a word being spoken. 
General Conrad von Hoetzendorf, in the presence 
of a scandal for which he might be rendered 
responsible, went white with anger. After 
making a well-nigh imperceptible bow to the 


Archduchess Valeria—who almost at once bade 
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the Count adieu, and mounted into her com- 
partment—he fixed his cold, grey eyes upon 
Seilern and kept them there until the train 
moved out of the station. As he stood there, 
like a statue, we who were around him could 
see the nervous twitching of the fingers of his 
clenched fists, and could interpret the thoughts 
passing through his brain. His heart was 
raging —first of all at the idea that his authority 
as the military chief had been set at naught ; 
secondly, because he saw a danger to himself in 
the incident ; and thirdly, on account of being 
placed, as it were, in a position of inferiority as 
regards the man whom he had detected in what 
he regarded as a flagrant breach of discipline. 
In brief, belonging, as he does, to the new 
nobility, he was jealous of the good fortune of 
his subordinate—this simple first lieutenant, 
who turned not a hair, caught, though he was, 
in the act. But, like a wise courtier, Hoetzen- 
dorf refrained from giving verbal expression to 
these feelings, and it was not until the train— 
with the Princess waving her handkerchief to 
her lover from one of the windows, and Seilern 
replying with a salute—passed out of sight, that 
he opened his lips. Even then, it was merely to 
order Count Seilern, in the iciest of tones, to 
come to see him at headquarters. In the 
presence of his entourage it was necessary for 
him to make an example of the offender—if 
only for the purpose of ridding himself of 
responsibility. With the words, ‘ Lieutenant 
Count Scilern, you will come to see me this 
evening at five, without fail, he turned on his 
heels and strode away in the direction of his 
car.” 

From that time onwards, the action of the 
drama in which Count Seilern became involved 
quickened with bewildering rapidity. The 
incidents which immediately followed I can 
describe from personal knowledge, for it was 
my painful privilege to be present at the inter- 
view which took place between General Conrad 
von Hoetzendorf and the man whom I had by 
this time determined to support through thick 
and thin. 

With the exception of the General’s secretary, 
who had brought him some letters to be signed, 
I was the only person present when Count 
Seilern, punctual to the minute, was announced 
and ushered into the room of the Commander-in- 
Chief, situated in a small schloss on the outskirts 
of the village. 

A steely look came into Hoetzendorf's eyes as 
the young officer entered and, with an apology 
for a salute, stood before him. The General 
continued to sign his letters, unperturbed, and 
Without omitting a single flourish after his 
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signature. Having come to the last one, the 
secretary seized the batch of correspondence 
and hastened to retire. I was about to do the 
same, having practically come to the end of my 
own business, when the General motioned to me 
to remain, saying :— : 

“ Captain , I wish.syou to stay here. 
You are, if I mistake not, the lieutenant’s friend, 
so there is no reason, it seems to me, why you 
should not be present while 1 make a few friendly 
observations to Count Seilern. They relate to 
a little affair which, as I dare say you know, 
occurred this morning.” 

Uneasy at being retained as a witness of 
a scene which I instinctively felt would be 
of the most painful character, I glanced at my 
friend with the object of catching his eye, and 
expressing to him by a look my uncomfortable 
state of mind. 

To a certain extent, he relieved my feelings. 
At least, I interpreted an almost imperceptible 
nod of his haughtily-raised head to mean that 
he was rather pleased than otherwise I was there. 

+ I noted—not without anxiety—a certain arro- 
vance in his bearing, as though he were still 
intoxicated by the declarations and promises 
which, presumably, had been made to him in 
the course of his ¢éte-d-téte with the Archduchess. 
On hearing Hoetzendorf speak of “ friendly 
observations,” he perceptibly bridled and coldly, 
almost insolently, replied :— 

“And what may they be, General ? ” 

“Lieutenant Count Seilern,’ began Conrad 
von Hoetzendorf, nervously toying with his 
pen, and evidently making a great effort both 
to keep his temper and choose his words carefully, 
“it is almost needless to say that it gives me 
very great pain to have had to summon you 
hete. But I was in duty bound to do so. You, 
as a soldier, will surely appreciate my position 
—the very difficult position in which your 
conduct, which it was impossible for me to 
regard otherwise than as reprehensible, has 
placed me ye 

“ Reprehensible ? Opinions differ, General 
von Hoetzendorf,” interjected Count Seilern. 

“ Allow me to inform you, once for all, Lieu- 
tenant Scilern,” replied the General, omitting 
my friend’s title and laying a slight emphasis 
on his rank, ‘“‘ that as regards a question of 
military discipline, I can permit of no two 
opinions. It is your duty to remember that we 
are on campaign, and that this is no time for 
society play.” 

“Tam of the opinion, General von Hoet- 
zendorf, that my time is my own when off duty, 
as was the case this morning,” rapped out 
Count Seilern, white to the cyes. 
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“Your time is Austria’s—by which I mean 
that, even when off duty, you should remember 
that this is no time for the amusements to which 
members of your class are unfortunately addicted 
in days of peace. I repeat that the dalliance of 
which you have been guilty is highly reprehen- 
sible, so long as you are under my command, 
and I have reason to believe that my Imperial 
master would support me in this view. Under- 
stand, therefore——” 

But the General’s further “ friendly observa- 
tions ’’ were never completed. His veiled refer- 
ence to the Archduchess Valeria and the dis- 
pleasure of the Emperor Francis Joseph, indi- 
cating, as it did, that he had received instructions 
on the subject, had the most disastrous effect on 
Count Seilern; who, in a paroxysm of rage, 
exclaimed :— : 

“That is a private matter which concerns 
only another and myself! Your Imperial 
mandate extends to my military duties, which 
I have always carried out with precision, and 
no further.” 

“Silence!” cried Hoetzendorf, springing to 
his feet and stretching out his hand to touch the 
button of an electric bell on his table. “‘ We 
will very soon see about that !” 

It was then that the irreparable happened. 
Count Seilern, either through interpreting the 
General’s gesture as a menace to his personal 
safety, or because he was carried away by anger, 
brought his hand to the hilt of his sword, and, 
at the very moment that an aide-de-camp, in 
reply to the summons, appeared in the doorway, 
partly drew the weapon from its scabbard. 

“T order you to disarm Lieutenant Count 
Seilern and place him under arrest,” said the 
General, drawing himself up to his full height as 
he instinctively stepped back a few paces. 
“Call the guard immediately. Captain ——,” 
turning his head in my direction, “ you are a 
witness of this inexcusable act: of insubordina- 
tion. I shall require you shortly to give evi- 
dence, so you may as well draw up a report of 
what you have heard and seen without delay. 
Soldiers, remove the prisoner to the guard- 
Toom.” 

As Count Seilern was led away, proud and 
defiant, I saw clearly that the danger of which I 
had been informed at C—— was still hanging 
over his head. Moreover, the conviction 
suddenly came to me that Conrad von Hoetzen- 
dorf was acting as an agent for those who were 
attempting to counter the plans of this over- 
ambitious man. An inkling of this was given 
me by the Count himself during the confronta- 
tion, by the expression of his face and his 
manner, no less than by the indignant words, 
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“ Your Imperial mandate extends to my military 
duties—and no further.” I seemed to read 
therein the Count’s recognition that he was the 
victim of a cabal, which was drawing a net ever 
closer and closer around him. 

General von Hoetzendorf might have judged 
and condemned Count Seilern there and then, 
but he postponed this disagreeable duty ; and 
I have a very good idea why. When, an hour 
later, I handed in my report (the most obnoxious 
piece of work I have ever done in my life) I found 


him in deep thought. Alt he said, ere I withdrew, 
was :— 
“Very good, Captain ——, I will read what 


you have written later. The affair can stand 
over for a while, until I call a court martial.” 
It was evident (thought I) that the General was 
considering what the effects of all this was going 
to be on himself. He was torn between his 
allegiance to his Imperial master and a desire 
to avoid the enmity of the powerful families 
with whom the Scilerns were allied. A soldier 
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by profession, he had an instinctive hatred of 
being connected in the slightest degree with 
Court intrigues, and especially at such a time as 
that, when the whole of his mental power ought 
to have been concentrated on the business of 
war. For these reasons (I was convinced) he 
had contented himself with placing Count 
Seilern, for the time being, under arrest in a 
small house—used as a guard-room—in the 
village, with two sentinels at the door. 

But what were my unfortunate friend’s 
thoughts in this prison ? Some of them I learnt 
within the next few days; others, which enable 
me to complete the picture of Count Seilern’s 
meditations, which few of us imagined were to 
lead, within a week, to such a startling complica- 
tion of his life drama, came with later knowledge. 

He thought at first, but only for a moment, of 
committing suicide, in order to avoid a dis- 
honouring sentence. On reflection he came to 
the conclusion that there was a chance of the 
General hesitating to be too severe on him, 
through a desire to remain on good terms with 
all parties concerned. It was then that certain 
so-called friends called on the prisoner and made 
a most extraordinary proposal to him—that he 
should allow himself to be represented at his 
forthcoming trial as irresponsible! But he was 
too well acquainted with the scandalous 
chronicles of the Hapsburgs not to know what 
such a “ favour” meant. He called to mind the 
fate of the unhappy Louise of Belgium, who 
spent seven years in asylums to satisfy the 
rancour of Philip of Coburg.* | How thoroughly 
in accordance with tradition was this suspicious 
proposal—made, he had not the slightest doubt, 
at the suggestion of Conrad von Hoetzendorf ! 
He also thought of the tragic end of Rudolf of 
Hapsburg, and the many other crimes committed 
with the tacit approbation of the Hofburg. 

As a result of these reflections he at last came 
to a definite conclusion. He determined, en- 
couraged by certain friends, to make a bold 
bid for liberty and effect his escape, even though 
he might have to resort to violence, hoping that, 
once in Vienna, the Archduchess and her friends 
would protect him. 

Working in conjunction with two or three 
devoted friends, whom this ever-popular man 
never lacked wherever he might be, he succeeded 
in inspiring confidence in the two soldiers who 
guarded him, and who, moreover, watched over 
him with the consideration due to his rank. 

One morning the door of the little Hungarian 
house in which Count Seilern had been im- 
prisoned for a little less than a week was found 
open, and there, before the entrance, was the 


* Brother of Ferdinand, the treacherous Czar of Bulgaria, 
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evidence of the means which the prisoner’s 
friends had adopted to rescue him. Stretched 
on the ground were the unconscious bodies of the 
two sentinels, heavily drugged by Seilern’s 


accomplices. 


Shortly before this occurrence, which, though 
it naturally created a great sensation in the 
immediate circle of the Staff, was thrown into 
the background by military events of consider- 
able importance and the consequent long-desired 
removal of headquarters to a place nearer the 
Front, there occurred an event which I cannot 
but regard as connected with it. A certain 
Baron A——, one of Seilern’s intimate friends, 
found the means of obtaining permission to 
return to Vienna. The alleged reason for his 
departure was urgent family business—some 
sudden illness or similar call for his presence at 
home ; but I am convinced that its real object 
was to prepare a sure hiding-place for the fugitive 
Count. It matters not what my reasons may 
be for so thinking ; suffice it to say that informa- 
tion received from a sure source led me not only 
to that conclusion but to many other inferences. 
I learnt, for instance, that the particulars of 
what was now known as the “ Seilern Affair” 
had leaked out, that the hiding-place of the 
Count was already known to the police of the 
Austrian capital, but that no attempt was being 
made to arrest him. It was evident, indeed, that 
powcrful influences were at work, and that every 
possible means was being taken to hush up the 
scandal. 

Later, I learnt that recourse was had to the 
advice of the aged Princess M——, the oracle 
of the higher society circles of Vienna, whose 
wisdom has been brought to bear on every 
“ good” scandal at the Court of the Hapsburgs 
during more than the half-century she has made 
the laws of the fashionable world there. 

Whilst Princess M was setting her acute 
wits to work, the Archduchess Valeria, more and 
more determined never to return to her ignoble 
husband, and realizing that the great crisis in 
her life had at last come, took refuge at the house 
of some faithful family retainers. The outcome 
of Princess M——’s ingenious reflections was 
that Baron A—— was found a further useful 
mission in conjunction with the affair. This 
trusted emissary was sent to Berne as a diplo- 
matic messenger, the alleged bearer of confiden- 
tial documents for Count von G——, a high 
Austro-Hungarian official and the representative 
of our Government with the Swiss Confederation. 

Holding the opinions I do in regard to the 
policy which is bringing my poor country to the 
brink of ruin, I have no hesitation in speaking 
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figures in the diplomacy of the Ballplatz. Hungary under the domination of Berlin, 
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You can easily imagine the unctuous polite- 
ness with which this Machiavellian diplomatist 
received the man who called upon him with a 
letter from Princess M. , asking him, in the 
cordial and guarded terms which her pen can so 
well indite, to favour the love affair of Count 
Seilern and hush upa scandal which," if generally 
known, would do incalculable harm, at a time 
when we have more and more need of enlisting 
the respect of the subjects of His Most Gracious 
and Imperial Majesty.” 

“What would I not do to oblige Princess 
M——?” exclaimed Count von G » on 
coming to the end of the letter and turning his 
heavily-whiskered face to Baron A—— (who 
related the interview to me). ‘* Will you trans- 
mit that expression of my devotion to her Royal 
Highness, and say that I live in the hope of 
accomplishing much, much more than this truly 
insignificant service? You will, of course, 
understand, my dear Baron, that this is strictly 
entre nous. No documentary evidence of my 
connection with this affair must exist, and— 
je vous en prie /—not a word about this interview. 
See, I carry out her Royal Highness’s request 
this very minute and destroy her letter ’’— 
tearing it in pieces and throwing them into his 
waste-paper basket. ‘“‘I will leave you to 
acknowledge its receipt. It is always best to 
transact little affairs of this sort strictly by word 
of mouth. You will call upon me once or twice 
and we will arrange—verbally, mark you— 
for the accommodation of these turtle-doves of 
the dear Princess. And, once on this free 
Helvetian soil, we will assist them—as in the 
story-books, ha, ha1—to live happily ever after- 
wards.” 

A few days later, Count Seilern himsclf, 
provided, thanks to Princess M ’s influence, 
backed up by the collaboration of Count von 
G and Baron A: , With passports, crossed 
the frontier. He had shaved off his moustache 
and had all the appearance of a young man 
little more than twenty. His extremely youth- 
ful physiognomy enabled him to pass as the 
secretary of the Archduchess Valeria, who, 
when she heard that Princess M. was dis- 
posed to facilitate the escape of her lover to 
Switzerland and thence to the United States, 
where he could remain until after the war, when 
things would have blown over, insisted on 
accompanying him into exile. It was at 
Zurich that the romantic couple found their 
first hiding-place, arranged with Count von 
G. ’s usual genius for intrigue. 

But the Austrian Court was on the watch 

The plan so astutely arranged by Prin 
M—— had saved Count Seilern from the con- 
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demnation which hung over his head. Un- 
fortunately, the hatred of the Hapsburgs and 
the vengeance of Conrad von Hoetzendorf 
followed him to Switzerland. 

Whilst at Zurich, Count Seilern frequently 
received messages from Princess M——, who, 
with her love for adventures of this sort, began 
to take more and more interest in the welfare of 
the couple, who had come to be known by. 
Count von G—’s cynical phrase of “ the 
turtle-doves.” There was hardly an occasion 
on which the Imperial messenger left Vienna 
with diplomatic correspondence for that cunning 
official but he carried confidential letters for 
both the Count and the Archduchess. 

I have often wondered whether Seilern, living 
happily in his retirement at Zurich and looking 
forward to the still more free life of the United 
States, ever realized the tremendous hatred he had 
aroused against him. Probably not, judging 
by his trustful attitude and what followed. 
He appears, as far as I have been able to learn, 
to have been so wrapped up in himself and his 
Archduchess that he had not the slightest sus- 
picion of the snare which the Austrian Court 
had determined to set for him. 

This, then, was what happened, according to 
Baron A——, to whom I owe the rest of this 
narrative. 

Von G——,, in spite of his scrupulous care to 
avoid incriminating evidence of complicity with 
Princess M——, soon discovered the danger of 
“running with the hare and hunting with the 
hounds,” and accordingly made his choice. I 
strongly suspect that pressure was brought to 
bear upon him and that, in order not to lose his 
post, and at the same time to gain favour at 
Court, he was obliged to give his assistance to 
the Hapsburg and Hoetzendorf parties, which 
had made up their minds to punish severely the 
man who had dared to turn an Archduchess 
from her duties and to set military laws at 
defiance. So he entered without delay on his 
double game. 

On the one hand, as the friend of Princess 
M——,, he assured Scilern, through Baron A——, 
of his earnest desire to assist him in his flight 
by procuring him the means of leaving for 
America. But, on the other, this hypocritical 
diplomatist set to work to devise a plan for 
enticing him on to Austrian soil—that is to 
say, on to premises which, having been rented 
at Lucerne by the Austrian Legation, would be 
considered as benefiting, in the eyes of the 
Swiss authorities, by the valuable privilege of 
ex-territoriality. A plan of this duplicity was 
truly after the heart of such a man. If success- 
fully carried out, he knew it would inevitably 
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lead to him being regarded as an Austrian 
diplomat de la meilleure race—as he himself 
would have expressed it. 

I must now introduce to you a new character, 
a sincere friend of Count Scilern—an English- 
man, Professor S——, who, in ignorance of 
Count von G——’s duplicity, and responding 
solely to the generosity of his heart, unknow- 
ingly lent himself to the plot which was on foot. 
Before he is actually brought upon the scene, 
however, let me explain that von G. had 
rented, at Lucerne, the annexe of an hotel, where, 
a short time afterwards, Count von Bulow was 
to install his offices. Coinciding with this, the 
Archduchess Valeria’s brother, who, by the way, 
is completely under the influence of the Court, 
arrived and took up his quarters at the hotel in 
question. 

Von G—,, still professing to be the friend of 
all parties, then transmitted to Count Seilern, 
through his English friend and professor, an 
invitation to come to Lucerne for a short time, 
so as to receive the passports necessary for 
travelling without let or hindrance to the 
United States. 

Thereupon the Archduchess Valeria, Count 
Seilern, and their friend and counsellor, Baron 
A—, left for that resort, and took up their 
residence at an hotel. The morning after their 
arrival, Seilern was requested to come to the 
annexe rented by the Austro-Hungarian I egation. 
He was received there by the Minister I lenipo- 
tentiary, Count von G——, the Archduchess 
Valeria’s brother, the military attaché von 
E—, and a number of other unknown indi- 
viduals, who, in reality, were members of the 
secret police of Vienna. 

What happened? You may judge from 
what follows. 

The same day, his English friend, Professor 
S——, quietly continuing his work at Zurich, 
and under the impression that he would be 
hearing in a few days of the safe departure of 
the Count and Archduchess for the United 
States, thanks to the ‘‘ noble support ” of the 
Austro-Hungarian Minister, received a telegram 
worded as follows: “Come to Lucerne imme- 
diately.” 
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At the railway station of the celebrated 
resort he was met by two agents of the Austrian 
secret police, who begged him, on behalf of 
Count von G , to accompany them to the 
annexe of the hotel rented by the Legation. 
Cn the way they explained that Count von 
G kad sent for him “to see his 
friend, who had had an accident.” That was 
all the information he could extract from 
them. 

Mounting to the first floor, a door was thrown 
open before him. In the middle of the room 
he saw a bed and on it a body—that of the 
hapless Count Seilern, who had been condemned 
to death and executed (though his decease was 
attributed in the newspapers to suicide) for 
laving loved an Austrian Princess and threatened 
General von Hoetzendorf ! A 

As in the case of the Archduke Rudolf of 
Hapsburg, at Mayerling, the body of the 
man who dared to “play with fire” was 
covered up to the neck with a white cloth, 
with flowers strewn all over his death- 
bed. 

This was in January, 1915. 

Thus, the tradition of assassination is per- 
petuated from one end to the other of the reign 
of the sinister Emperor who sold the independence 
of his kingdom to William II. of Germany. ‘Ihe 
victims change, but the methods remain the 
same. Whosvever is considered guilty of an 
offence against the “ dignity ” or “ honour ” of 
the Hapsburgs must die, unless he or she consents 
to be declared insane. Crime follows crime, and 
the family which, in the eyes of the aged Emperor 
Francis Joseph himself, is ‘‘ doomed to be tracked 
by tragedy ” knows, as in the Middle Ages, but 
one argument against its enemies—the knife 
and the bullet. 

But what of the Archduchess Valeria? The 
last news I heard of her was to the effect that, 
half-demented by the shock she sustained, she 
lay for months between life and death. On 
recovering, she turned her back for ever on the 
fashionable life of Vienna, and withdrew to one 
of her estates in the country, where she seeks 
what consolation she can find in charitable 
work and in her religion. 


Alpine Acrobats. 


By HERBERT: VIVIAN. 


A vivid account, illustrated by some very remarkable photographs, of the first ascent of the 


needle-like “‘Cigar Rock,” in the Italian Alps. 


Arm-chair critics, as the Author remarks, will 


no doubt ask themselves why men voluntarily undertake such fearful risks. 


SHE Italian war affords one long, 
wonderful display of acrobatics amid 
the Alps. In the space of a few 
months soldiers who had spent all 
~ their lives in hot plains learned to 
wriggle up the sides of icy precipices, storm almost 
inaccessible peaks, and rival the exploits of 
professional mountaineers. 

For this quick training they have to thank 
the example and precept of the crack Alpine 
regiments, composed of men drawn from dis- 
tricts whose inhabitants, from earliest infancy, 
devote themselves to the conquest of Nature’s 
grim fortresses. Born with hereditary aptitudes 
for incredible ascents, cradled on the flank of an 
abyss, their prime sport has always been the 
risking of their necks on the mountain sides. 

The Early Victorian pioneers of Alpinism were 
chiefly concerned with the number of feet they 
could climb above sea-level, and when they had 
accomplished their strolls up Mont Blanc, or 
overcome the difficulties of the Matterhorn, 
their interest languished. 

It is only since 1880 that the Italian school of 
climbers has demonstrated the superior fascina- 
tion of difficulty and danger over mere humdrum 
height. The old school marched up in great 
solemn processions, brandishing long poles, 
cutting easy stairs in the ice, and finding cosy 
beds in rest-houses by the way. ‘Their successors 
cling to perpendicular or overhanging cliffs with 
knees and finger-tips, with all the muscles of their 
bodies, almost with teeth and eyelids. They 
are veritable Alpine acrobats, as far removed 
from the old-time climber as a_ professional 
gymnast is from a pedestrian. 

The Torre Sigaro, or Cigar Tower, in the Grigne 
chain, was ascended for the first time on August 
8th, 1915, by three Italians. Only five hundred 
and fifty-two feet high, it took them eight hours 
to go up and three hours to return, and their feat 
was far more sensational than the conquest of 
any ordinary Swiss peak. 


The approach led over a tumultuous mass of 
rocks—typical of the sort of country over which 
the Italian armies have dragged their heavy guns. 
The going here was bad enough, but very soon 
the climbers were embarked on the ascent of a 
veritable cascade of rocks. Asa French proverb 
says, it is the first step which costs most, and 
they may be forgiven a momentary feeling of 
misgiving when they surveyed a vertical precipice 
of ninety feet, apparently possessing not the 
vestige of a foothold to help them up. It seemed 
madness to try and climb that sheer wall, but 
the feat had to be accomplished if the ‘“‘ Cigar 
Rock ” was to be conquered. 

The leader, of course, has the most anxious 
time ; everything depends upon his skill and 
nerve. Sometimes he can jerk a loop of rope 
over a jutting rock above and help himself 
up; but here, with thirty yards of sheer cliff 
to negotiate, he had to carry his rope with him 
and fix it where he could. He looks in our 
photograph for all the world like a fly on a win- 
dow-pane, the glass being replaced by a great 
sheet of weather-beaten stone. All is silent, 
save for the crunching of his hobnails against 
the granite. He is a human limpet, striving 
desperately to glue himself to the rock, groping 
to discover holes and fissures for his fingers and 
toes. Somehow he seems to cling on, even to 
advance. Long training has given his muscles 
extraordinary strength; his well-disciplined 
nerves play him no tricks. His companions 
watch breathlessly, powerless to help. At last, 
after what seems an age, he manages to fix his 
rope, and the others are able to follow in his 
wake. 

The rope, by the way, is a great help to these 
Alpine acrobats. With its invaluable assist- 
ance they can temporarily dispense with foot- 
holds. Nevertheless, it is a sheer joy to reach 
a rugged surface and get to grips with the living 
rock, but the periods of plain sailing are all too 
short, and the time comes when every few yards 
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The approach to the “Cigar Rock.” 


of advance are reckoned a_ triumph. 
Often it takes the climbers more than half 
an hour to negotiate some rounded 
mass which bulges out over the abyss, 
threatening instant death to the man 
who makes a miscalculation. New and 
incredible obstacles occur at every turn. 
From time to time the leader consults 
his note-book while actually dangling in 
the air, for the surface of the rock has 
been well studied through powerful 
telescopes for days before the start, 
and a rough plan of campaign has been 
outlined. There are long periods of 
consultation and patient reconnoitring, 
for blind alleys compel the struggling 
men to painfully retrace their steps. 
Horrid fears cluich at their hearts. Is 


there the faintest hope of ascending 
and returning before dark ? When the 
mountain is not a knife-blade, it becomes 
a labyrinth ; it almost seems as though 
the demon of the peak were bent upon 
defeating these would-be violators of his 
ancient privacy. 

To realize something of the difficulties 
of this unique ascent, I would ask the 
reader to look below at the man in white, 
flattened like a frog against the side of 
an apparently endless cliff. Above him, 
there is nothing but precipice, rising 
abruptly to the skies; below him is a 
stupendous abyss. I confess that, when 
I look at him, I break out into a cold 
sweat. The least little slip, a moment’s 
weakening of his hold upon the crinkled 
,and he must be dashed through 


The beginning of the ascent—Note the rope leading out to 


the left, showing 
the route the climber has to fol ow, 
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The “Cigar Rock” with the three climbers on the summit—The 
pinnacle is five hundred and fifty-two feet high, and it took them eight 
hours to gain the top, 
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space and smashed to a pulp in the valley far 
below. It is true that he has a rope, which 
is held by a companion round the shoulder of the 
cliff, but what hope would there be of holding 
him if he fell? In all probability he would drag 
the other man with him to instant death. 

The rope, of course, is chiefly useful when it 
can be fixed somewhere and used as a ladder. 
It is also a good friend during the passage up one 
of the “‘ chimneys” or fissures, which resemble 
furrows ploughed perpendicularly into the rock. 
Here, there is at least the support of the side- 
walls, which offer facilities for another form of 
gymnastics. By pressing the backbone against 
one wall and the knees or feet against the other, 
it is possible to make slow headway. Even these 
facilities, however, have their drawbacks, for 
the fissure has not the same regularity as a 
kitehen chimney. Sometimes it narrows sud- 
denly and takes a climber by the throat or tries 
to stave in his ribs, sometimes it imprisons his 
leg and holds him motionless. Luckily, his 
companions are usually in a safe crevice above, 
and they generally manage to pull him free. 
But there is no such help for the leader. 

Oh, the relief of a few minutes’ pause on some 
hospitable ledge! Oh, the joy of munching a 
crust of bread beneath the brow of the mountain 
and quenching an intolerable thirst! But these 
minutes are as precious as they are few; each 
of them is grudged in constant fear of being 
caught by night upon the face of the rock. 

On, ever on, with every limb lacerated, every 
nerve and muscle racked. After many hours of 
frantic toil the senses grow numb, the brain 
works as though in a trance, and all the ordinary 
conceptions of time and space are lost. The 


the face of the rock. 


ascent is one long, terrible nightmare, wherein 
every vision is distorted. The faces of one’s 
companions peer out from distant gulleys like gar- 
goyles of Notre Dame, bodies are contorted into 
monstrous shapes as they swing about in space, 
and mysterious voices and muffled imprecations 
seem to come from the very bowels of the earth. 


wh} 


Complicated rope-wock near the summit—Notice the leader, clinging hke a limpet to 
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Trembling, gasping, ragged, 
bleeding, at last the climbers 
reach the _ hitherto-untrodden 
summit, radiant with the joy of 
victory. What a triumph to be 
alive after staring death so 
closely in the face! The horrors 
are all forgotten, the very land- 
scape is transfigured with new 
charms. 

Someone suggests a smoke, but 
all the cigars have been reduced 
to powder and the pipes broken 
to bits by the contact of the 
climbers’ clothes with the rocks. 
The cameras, however, are safe, 
thank goodness. Otherwise, who 
would have believed half the 
thrills and perils of the ascent ? 
These cameras have been a nui- 
sance on the way, embarrassing 
strenuous movements, entangling 
themselves at tight corners, 
demanding incessant watchful 
care, but all is now forgiven to 
these witnesses who cannot lie. 

The victory has been achieved, 
but there now remains the most 
difficult part of the enterprise— 
the return to the plain. On the 
way up, you can at least see 
the worst ahead; henceforth 
you must trust to the fumbling 
of your heavy feet and make brief 
surveys at rare resting-places. 
The going, of course, is much 
quicker, but it is infinitely more 
dangerous. Your rope, a vague 
auxiliary during the ascent, now 
becomes a vital essential. If it 
broke or slipped, all hope of 
salvation would disappear, for, 
while it is just possible to wriggle 
one’s way up without footholds, it 
is quite impossible to return in 
similar fashion. The plan adopted 
is to suspend the middle of a rope 
over a projection of rock and work 
one’s way downwards, grasping 
the double rope with both hands, 
passing it between the legs, and 
pressing one’s knees and body against the rock. 
Thus you may slide down with a fair chance 
of securing sanctuary on a ledge that overhangs 
a frightful precipice. The photographs explain 
the process. Sheer against the sky-line in 
one picture we see a human snail grimly feeling 
his way down, and we can follow the run of his 
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Tope to a man, 
standing with legs 
braced apart, who 
clings to the base 
of the topmost 
peak. From him 
the line goes to the 
white figure im- 
mediately below, 
and then to the 
right, indicating 
the route along the 
edge of the worst 
abyss. In another 
snapshot No. 2 has 
joined No. 3, and 
they are waiting to 
fix the rope again 
as soon as No, 1 
can reach them. 
Sometimes it is 
easy to pull the 
rope down from 
its ledge ; at other 
times it seems 
almost impossible 
to dislodge, and 
much precious 
time is wasted, in 
tense anxiety. 
Naturally, no one 
wants to climb all 
the way back to 
find out what is 
wrong. Descend- 
ing fissures or 
“chimneys”’ seems 
almost — comfort- 
able and easy at 
first, but soon 
provides fresh 
dangers. You are 
sheltered, you no 
longer see chasms 
yawning below 
you, there is 
nothing to do but 
to travel down 
slowly, hand over hand. Then a horrid qualm 
assails you: will the rope be long enough? 
* No, it is not, and the only chance is to let 
yourself go. But you are not sure that this 
is the same chimney you went up. The jump 
may be a long one, and there may be no 
friendly ledge to receive you. Jumping affords 
the most nervous work of the whole enterprise. 
Sometimes you have to avoid an abyss and 
land on a narrow ledge where there is nothing 


The leader is engaged in finding a projection whereon to fix the rope, while his 
ccmrades wait below. 


for you to grip 
when you reach it. 
When such a leap 
must be taken 
sideways, with no 
sort of take-off 
available, the 
necessary courage 
comes very near 
heroism or 
desperation. 
When they are 
safe at home, how- 
ever, the intrepid 
climbers will tell 
you that the worst 
ordeal of all was 
their terrible, 
incessant thirst. 
It is obviously im- 
possible for them 
to carry much 
liquid, and the 
strenuous exercise 
parches them 
almost from the 
outset. They 
would suck and 
lick the rocks 
whenever there 
was the faintest 
vestige of damp, 
and their ears 
were constantly 
strained for the 
murmur of some 
non-existent 
spring. When at 
last they returned 
to the valley they 
felt an almost 
drunken gaiety 
over their first 
draught of water. 
Arm-chair 
critics, no doubt, 
will wonder why 
anyone should 
undertake such perilous, seemingly foolhardy 
expeditions, which prove nothing and have not 
even a scientific excuse. The answer is that they 
afford indescribable sensations, strange, peculiar 
joys, and gratify wild, primeval instincts. The 
lightness of the air, the transparency of the 
skies, the very odour of the rock form a sublime 
atmosphere. Body and mind alike are fortified 
by the acrobatic exploits which are required for 
this, the most strenuous sport in the world. 


ODDS 
AND 


ENDS. 


A Primitive Cottage—Cowboy Fun 
—The Tomb of Jonah, etc. 


SEB picture shown below 

PAT depicts a primitive Irish 
Ag) peasant’s house near Spid- 
dal, in County Galway, 
and after examining it one 
is inclined to question the 
truth of the song: “Be it ever so 
humble, there’s no pl like home.” 
This “ desirable residence ” has no win- 
dows, the crannies in the loose stones 
are plugged with moss and earth, and 
the smoke from the peat fire escapes 
through a hole in the thatched roof at 
the top left-hand corner. The gencral 
construction of the dwelling forcibly 
reminds one of the title of the novel 
“ Thrown Together ” ! 

The cowboy’s love of sport is well known, and the top 
photograph depicts one of these Nimrods of the plains 


‘eligible cottage residence” in County Galway — It has no windows, and the smoke 
Photo, 6y\ from the peat fire escapes through a hole in the roof, (Cutler. 


Cowboys at play—Trying to ride a “ buck-jumping™ bull, 


riding a bull on a ranch in Oregon. Now, a young bull 
is anything but a docile steed, which is probably the 


reason why the more daring herders on 
the ranches try to ride him. A young 
animal is selected, driven into an en- 
closure, roughly harnessed, and a cow- 
boy leaps upon his back. When the 
bull is let loose he dashes away at top 
speed, but findi the unaccustomed 
load still on his back, commences a series 
of very jerky springs into the air. This 
“buck - jumping ” suits the cowbov’s 
taste admirably, and the more the an..nal 
jumps the more he is encouraged by the 
onlookers. The bull, however, quickly 
recognizes that different tactics are 
necessary if he is to rid himself of his 
unwelcome burden. Shaking his head 
to and fro, he sticks his fore feet firmly 
into the ground and throws his hind 
legs up in the air. Only an expert 
rider used to breaking-in wild horses 
can remain in the saddle while this 
miniature earthquake is in progress, 
and it is not long, as a rule, before 
even the most skilful cowboy is thrown. 
It is interludes of this kind that break 
the monotony of the herder’s lonely life 
on the great plains, 

Near Reno, Nevada, there are some 
boiling springs known as “ Steamboat 
Springs.” They derive their name from 
a curious sound produced by the boiling 
water and escaping steam, resembling 
the noise of a steamer. Recent earth- 
quakes have widened the fissure shown 
in the first photograph on the following 
page, causing greater activity in the 
springs, though other hot springs, many 
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miles away, have dried up. A beverage resembling chicken 
broth can be made from the water of the springs by the 
addition of pepper, salt, and a little butter. The nearest 
active volcano, and the only active one in the States, is 
Mount Lassen, California, about a hundred miles to the 
south-east. 

A very little known but nevertheless picturesque place 
of Mohammedan pilgrimage in Mesopotamia is the 
alleged Tomb of Jonah, at Kefel, a village on the banks 
of the Euphrates, not far from the sacred city of Nejef. 
Here, it is said, the prophet was buried, and over his 
Testing-place the Mohammedans have raised a mosque, 
for they regard Jonah as a saint. Extraordinary stories 
are told by devout Moslems concerning the prophet. 
For instance, they will tell you that when the whale 


Ly Fs 


“Steamboat Springs.” Nevada—A beverage resembling chicken broth, can be made from the boiling water by the addition of pepper 
. it 


swallowed Jonah he considerately kept his head above 
water to enable his prisoner to breathe, and at the end 
of three days safely delivered him at the gates of Nineveh, 
on the Tigris. As there was no Suez Canal in those da: 

this means that Jonah was carried by the whale down the 
Mediterranean, right round Africa, and up the Persian 
Gulf and Tigris River, a journey of over six thousand 
miles! When the writer pointed out to a Moslem that 
nothing on earth could travel such a distance in so short 
a time, he merely replied: “Allah gave the whale the 
necessary speed.” The mosque which marks Jonah's 
tomb is surrounded by a high wall, entrance being gained 
to the enclosure through a massive but handsomely 
carved doorway. Only Moslems, however, are per- 
mitted to enter, though whilst travelling in this region 


The tomb of Jonah, situated in a village on the banks of the Euphrates, 
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Engineering the Telephone 


HE great Bell System, with its 

telephone highways connecting 
the farthest points of the country, is 
primarily a brain creation. 


The telephone engineer is the 
genius of communication. Like the 
general of an army, he plans, projects 
and directs his campaigns far ah 
He deals with the seemingly impos- 
sible—transforming ideas and ideals 
into concrete facts. 


His problems may involve doubling 
the capacity of a city’s underground 
telephone system, or the building of a 
transcontinental line, or a serious war- 
shortage of supplies needed in tele- 


phone work. 


One Policy 


Whatever the difficulties, they must 
be overcome so that the progress of 
the telephone shall continue equal to 
the ever-growing needs of the people. 


It is not enough to provide only for 
the present—the future must be antici- 
pated and discounted. 


In the Bell System, more than two 
thousand highly efficient engineers 
and scientists are constantly working 
on the complex problems of the tele- 
phone business. 


As a result, the service keeps step 
with present requirements and the 
assurance is given to every subscriber 
that the Bell System is prepared for 
whatever the future develops. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
One System — 


Universal Service 


Kindly mention this magazine when writing to advertisers. 


the writer was permitted to 
photograph the building. At 
the doorway may be seen the 
keepers of the mosque and their 
attendants. Thousands of pil- 


grims visit the tomb every year, 


on their journey to Nejef. 

The curious erections seen 
in the photograph ab ve are 
not gigantic jelly-moulds, but 
typical huts ina Musgu village 
in the Cameroons. These sugar- 
loaf- shaped structures are 
made of thin layers of mud, 
placed over ribs of timber to 
give tensile strength; the 
powerful African sun soon 
driesthe mud into a hard crust, 
and though the huts are about 
thirty feet high one seldom 
hears of a collaps.. The in- 
teri rs of these extraordinary 
houses are adorned with 
curious native frescoes. 

The annexcd photograph 
illustrates an amusing experi- 
ence that befell a wandering 
camera-man at Oporto, where 
the port wine comes from. He 
thought he would snapshot 
two very narrow streets that 
converged on either side of 
the building shown in the 
centre of the picture, and with 
this idea proceeded to set up 
his camera. The occupants of 
the neighbouring houses and 
all the passers-by thought this 
an excellent opportunity to 
“get their pictures taken,” 
and forthwith, without any 
false modesty, proceeded to 
group themselves in front of 
the unfortunate photographer. 
Note the eager group at the 
bedroom window. 

The Austrians are almost as 
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The, resul of trying to take a snapshot in a Portuguese town—All the inhabitants flocked round and 
to. by\ pored themeclves for a free portrait, (Cutler. 
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fond as their brother Huns of bombarding the venerable 
refuges of religion, but they wil] have their work cut out if 
they want to destroy the sanctuary of ‘“ Our Lady of the 
Crown,” which clings like a limpet to the high rocks above 
Lake Garda and the valley of the Adige. It is approached 
by a flight of a thousand steps, which were cut out of the 
live rock centuries ago, an amazing piece of engineering 
such as only the Dark Ages had time and patience to 
create. Surely those pilgrims who crawl up all that weary 
way on their knees deserve every indulgence which Holy 
Church has to offer! Think also of the endless labour 
needed to carry bricks and tiles and mortar right up to 
that eagle’s nest, and to build the many little chapels 
which guard the path like sentinels’ boxes. e 
sanctuary is one of the prettiest bits of architecture in 
this lovely region. Its graceful chapel, crowded with 
votive etberini, its superb fountain, and the simple, 
kindly hospitality of the old priest in charge, all provide 
happy memories for those who have sought peace within 
its tabernacles. 

The photograph on the right was taken in the mountains 


“The Sanctuary of "Our Ledy'of the Crown," which clings like 
Sete ao the rocks high above Lake Garda, Italy. 


near Calistoga, California, U.S.A., and shows a curious 
flower that blooms only after a fire has passed over the 
ground on which it grows. The plant has been known 
to lie dormant for years—simply a bunch of coarse-looking 
grass—but if a forest fire sweeps over the place it will 
- bloom profusely, throwing up flower-stalks from two to 
six feet long, crowded with clusters of small white flowers 
which are very fragrant and pretty. They are a great 
curiosity, even to people living in the neighbourhood, as 
they are seen so seldom—probably not oftener than once 
in ten years. 
Here is a quaint little snapshot from the Transvaal, 
showing two odd friends—a monkey and a pullet. “The 
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A plant that only Bowers after a forest fire has passed over 
its roots, 


pullet,” writes the correspondent who sent us the snap- 
shot, “ was about six months old, and had not a feather 
on its body, the monkey having picked it clean. It 
ran about with the fowls all day, but slept with the 
monkey at night. Some people said it was cruel to let 
them be together, but the chick slept with Jacko entirely 
of its own accord, so it must have liked it.” 


Odd Y The k id the iW i 
Oud somparionr Tye mankey end jhe, mullet were creat Kiem 
the unfortunate chicken, 
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The Lure That Led Kings to 


Destruction. 


HEN the Kings and Potentates 
sheathe their swords and the 
slaughter is over—must the peo- 
ple pay the bills? 

Who else is there to raise the 
billions of money to meet the 
staggering debts that are piling up? Appar- 
ently the common people who are sacrificing 
their fathers. husbands, sons and brothers in 
the Old-World slaughter pens must also assume 
the burdens of these mountainous debts. 

But wait! Listen to this suggestion from a 
lover of the people. - 

“Why not,” says this noble humanitarian, 
“gather up all the jewels that now decorate 
the troublesome crowns and scepters of the 
Royal Houses and put them in a common 
fund to help pay the war bills ? 

“ Millions and millions of money are repre- 
sented in these luscious and alluring baubles. 
Great diamonds that have in times past led 
kings to destruction, cast nations to the dust 
heap, caused untold suffering and exercised 
more potent influence than statesmen and ar- 
mies are now resting in the treasure houses of 
royalty. 

“Adorning a scepter they are useless. Few 
eyes are permitted to kindle in admiration over 
their glittering, fascinating beauty. Now let 
them be brought forth to play at last a rdéle of 
real service to humanity.” 

We know not whether this suggestion could 
be carried out in a practical manner; but in- 
deed it would be fitting—the mysterious magic 
of the diamond that so often in the past has 
helped to destroy and to corrupt, now used to 
build up, restore and recreate. 

Nothing in nature is more fascinating, more 
desirable to man than the diamond; and the 
more we know of its curious nature and its 
amazing history the more powerful its attraction 
becomes. 

Here is a small piece of magic stone—really 
nothing more than the common carbon we see 
all about usin various forms, But Nature in 
her secret laboratory has in some unknown 
manner transformed the carbon into a glittering 
flashing lump of concentrated fire 

The ancients, not understanding the nature 
of the diamond, explained its source in curious 
ways. Some said it dropped from celestial 
bodies, some that it was a frozen dew-drop, 
some that it was ice congealed to its supreme 
hardness by an inconceivable degree of cold. 


we don’t know how Nature has contrived by 
heat, or pressure, or what not to transform the 
black dross into the purity of sunlight or the 
clearness of limpid water. 

We just know that nothing in the universe is 
like it; that no acid will “melt” it; that nothing 
is so hard and yet so alluringly beautiful. All 
men desire it and nothing more fittingly sug- 
gests taste, refinement and the solid standing 
of the wearer. 

As civilization has piogressed the great dia- 
monds, now safely locked away, no longer create 
world tragedies. Man now mines and markets 
the diamond as a precious object that every 
person has a right to adorn himself with if he 
can afford to pay the price. 

And fortunately the diamond is such a solid 
standard of value that it is now regarded as a 
safe investment for any man who can buy one, 
regardless of his wealth or lack of wealth, be- 
cause it always commands its full price in a 
resale. 

All ancient history is filled. with allusions to 
precious stones. But the diamond 1s one of 
the most recent of jewels. In fact it was not 
until the early Christian era that diamonds took 
their place as the most precious of all earth's 
treasures. 

Any of our readers will find a study of the 
diamond not only interesting but exceedingly 
profitable. If you will look into this subject 
you will find that size is not the important 
feature of a diamond. 

Then there is the question of color. Blue 
diamonds are very valuable. There is one 
known red diamond, about a carat in size, 
worth $4,000. The question of color is one 
that is a big topic in itself. 

Buying diamonds is a safe, thrifty habit, but 
one must be sure to buy right—to purchase 
from an expert who can be relied upon. 

One of the great students of diamonds in 
this country—a man who has made a life study 
of these gems—is S. D. Miller, of Detroit. Mr. 
Miller will be glad to help you make a sensible 
purchase of one of these fascinatingly beautiful 
stones. He has a large stock that he carries 
for the benefit of discriminating buyers and he 
has a method of selling on deferred payments 
that you will find easy and convenient. Mr. 
Miller will be glad to send you his free catalog 
on diamonds. Just address him: S. D. 
Miller, President Miller-Hoefer Company, 677 
Miller Bldg., Detroit, Michigan, and he will 


We know now that a diamond is carbon, but*- give your request his personal ‘attention, 
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A SECRET CHAPTER OF MY LIFE. 


By WALTER G. PATTERSON. 
ILLUSTRATED BY A. GILBERT. 


There is only one adjective that properly describes this story, and that is ‘‘amazing,” for it 
deals with a situation as fantastic and astonishing as novelist ever conceived. Just imagine for 
yourself the terrible plight of the Author. To all appearances a respectable American business 
man, going about his affairs in the ordinary way, he was actually—through a rash act—a member 
of a lawless Chinese secret society, bound by fear of a dreadful death to attend its meetings and 
carry out its villainous decrees! It was a case of Jekyll and Hyde in real life, and Mr. Patterson 
found the burden of his secret intolerable. He sought release in flight, though he knew the risk 
was great, for the organization had agents almost everywhere. They pursued him, trying time 
and again to take his life; and at last they got their revenge, in a terrible and characteristically 
Chinese way. Even now, after the lapse of many years, Mr. Patterson has been warned as to 
the danger of incurring the enmity of his persecutors afresh by the publication of this narrative ; 
but he has decided to take the risk, in order to clear up a period in his life-history that must 
be obscure to many of his friends. In this exciting instalment he relates how his youthful 
curiosity first brought him into touch with the dreaded “Hip Sings "—a meeting which was to 
have most disastrous consequences for himself.* 


I. 


T happened in the ’nineties, in the June 12th, 1891, was Ladies: Day” at th 
early days of Butte, the great club, and a banquet to the dear creatures 
mining-camp in Montana, U.S.A., followed about eight o’clock in the evening. 


when everyone did as he or she Toward midnight, when, I must admit, all 
: pleased, and when the social ameni- of us were feeling particularly care-free and 
ties were few. jolly, one of the younger women proposed a 


The population comprised a few thousand trip through Chinatown. She had long desired, 
Trough-fisted miners, some hundreds of slant- she said, to see the pigtailed heathen in their 
eyed Chinese coolies, and a sprinkling of Eastern native habitat. And she looked meaningly 
professional and business men and their families. at me. 

Except for the dance-halls and cheap variety It was known that I was “ solid” with the 
shows, entertainments were scarce. The men ‘“ Chinks”; that I knew most of their priests 
from the East solaced themselves at the Silver and doctors; that I discussed Contucius with 
Bow Club; the women at sewing circles and the former and touk the prescriptions of the 
literary gatherings. latter; and that I frequently hobnobbed with 

* Mr, Patterson has forwarded to us a long wes to the coolies and participated in their weird 


st 
former residents of Butte und other places who can vouch forthe — frolics. It was not known, however, why I did 
authenticity of various portions of his narrative, The full story is if . 
now set down for the first time.—Eb. these. range things. 
Vol xxxvii—25, 
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It was well past midnight when our party of 
six men and a dozen young women reached 
Chinatown, down in the purlieus of Galena 
Street, and made our way gingerly through a 
muddy, narrow side-alley lined with coolie 
shacks. 

There was no moon, and the alley was in 
almost pitch darkness. We did not encounter 
a soul as we stumbled and plunged along through 
the sticky, foul-smelling mud between the double 
row of shacks. - 

Here and there a door was open, and we caught 
glimpses of small altars erected at the back of 
th2 room, where punk-sticks were burning before 
dimiautive, evil-faced idols. No Chinamen were 
in evidence in the rooms. 

Water was drip-dripping incessantly some- 
where from a broken supply pipe, a flock of bats 
whirred noisily past, and great rats dodged 
boldly across our path here and there. The 
women of the party gave nervous little shrieks 
and giggles and huddled closer to their male 
escorts. 

I was heading the party toward a certain shack 
at the lower end of the alley, the domicile of a 
Chinese friend whom I intended to secure as 
a guide to the cellars, sub-cellars, and sub-sub- 
cellars under the small shanties, when all of 
a sudden, out of the murky air on our right, a 
shrill whistle sounded. 

in an instant hordes of pigtailed Chinamen 
rushed like so many sewer-rats from every side, 
seeming to spring from the very ground, and 
closed threateningly about us. They were 
barely visible to us in the dark, but in a twinkling 
the deserted, unnervingly quiet alley became 
alive with excited, chattering Chinese. 

They had come so suddenly that I was taken 
by surprise, and for a time did not know what 
to do. 

The menacing, shouting throng came steadily 
nearer to us and, at the hissed command of one 
who seemed to be a leader, commenced to jostle 
us roughly. Then, before I had time to recover 
my wits, the six men of the party, myself 
included, were suddenly ‘‘ rushed,” a score of 
yellow hands clutched at us and dragged us away 
from the women, and we were quickly hustled 
through the door of a near-by shack. 

The women of the party, unprotected, were 
left at the mercy of the heathen horde. 

Once inside the shack, the hands of us six men 
were quickly tied behind our backs, and we were 
hurriedly pushed and hauled down two short 
flights of slippery stairs into a sub-cellar. 

Some twenty Chinamen were in the smoke- 
filled and poorly-lighted subterranean room, 
some lying on dirty wall-bunks smoking opium 
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pipes, or lapsed into snoring unconsciousness , 
others crouched about small tables, chattering 
noisily over various Chinese games of chance. 

Scant notice was taken of us until one of 
our captors suddenly called out something in 
Cantonese, which, although I had some know- 
ledge of the tongue, I did not catch. 

Instantly the gambling was forgotten, and, 
with loud shouts and much laughter, every man 
in the stifling room who was able to move, our 
captors with the rest, rushed headlong for the 
upper stairs. Two trap-doors were slammed 
down over our heads, and we were left alone. 

I felt sick at heart. I thought of the awful 
fate that might befall the twelve helpless young 
girls whom I had voluntarily led into this horrible 
place. Here were six men, our hands bound 
behind our backs, our egress from the foul cellar 
barred by heavy trap-doors, as powerless to help 
as though we were miles away. 

I knew that, noisy as the Chinamen might be, 
we could look for no interference from the police. 
Noises by night were far too common in China- 
town to worry the town’s not-too-energetic peace 
officers. 

Like my companions, however, I did not 
remain inactive. 

We had scarcely been left alone when with 
one accord we set frenziedly at work trying to 
free our arms. I did not need to urge my com- 
panions by word-pictures of the dreadful fate 
which awaited white women in the hands of 
heathen Chinamen. There had been other 
instances of the kind in semi-barbaric Butte— 
instances which had invariably ended in lynch- 
ings, to be sure—but that did not make matters 
any safer for our own party. 

First we tried to burn the thick rope off our 
wrists by backing up and holding them over the 
smoking lamps on the tables; but we merely 
blistered our wrists. Then, under my direc- 
tions, my companions took turns at the knot in 
my bonds with their teeth. Slowly but surely 
it yielded, and at last the rope fell to the ground. 

I hastily freed the other five, and then we 
rushed for the stairs. A half-conscious China- 
man in one of the bunks set up a loud wailing 
screech to warn those above of our escape, but 
one of our party hurried over to him and stuffed 
a bunch of dirty rags into his mouth. 

With the shoulders of two of us pushing on the 
trap-doors we soon forced them open, one after 
the other, and bolted into the upper room of the 
shack. 

We encountered no one, but we hastened our 
steps when we heard the terror-stricken cries of 
women mingling with the fiendish howls and 
shouts of laughter of the Chinamen outside, 
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The shack door had been closed and locked. 
We kicked it into splinters and then, seizing any- 
thing we could find in the way of weapons, 
sallied out. 

One man wielded a big sacrificial knife he had 
found near the altar in the room. Two others 
swung chairs by their legs, a third pulled a small 
revolver from his pocket, while the remaining 
man and myself carried iron pokers we had 
grabbed up. 

I caught a blurred view of two of our women 
being carried away in the arms of Chinamen, 
and of the remaining ten huddled together and 
trying hysterically to defend themselves (with 
their hatpins, as I learned later). The dark air 
was filled with the shrieks of the frightened 
women and the diabolical jeers and laughter of 
their captors. 

The vision lasted but a second or two, but in 
that time some of the Chinese had sighted us, 
silhouetted against the dull light from the open 
shack door. 

The jubilant shouts gave place to angry 
screams, a bullet whizzed close to my head, 
and presently about two dozen of the coolies 
separated themselves from the howling mob 
and rushed to meet us. 

In their van was the Chinese leader, who had 
earlier given the word to seize us. Directly I 
saw him a means of protection for our entire 
crowd flashed through my brain. It should 
have occurred to me at the first sign of danger, 
but the fact remains that it did not. 

When he was almost up to me—an uplifted 
bar of iron in his hand with which to brain me 
—I suddenly shouted a few words in Cantonese 
at him. 

The effect was electrical. He dropped the 
heavy bar, took several quick steps toward me, 
and shouted something in reply. I made a 
hurried, scarcely noticeable motion with my left 
hand, and spoke two words more. 

Instantly he turned upon the mob and issued 
a sharp command. Like rats diving into their 
holes, the coolies vanished. The two white 
girls who were being carried off were dropped 
hastily to the ground, and in ten seconds not 
a Chinaman save the leader remained in sight. 

Muttering words of contrite apology to me, he 
Personally conducted our very subdued party up 
the dark alley and remained with us until we 
reached a lighted city street outside the danger- 
zone. — 

While there were reasons then why I could not 
explain to my amazed friends my seemingly 
magic influence over the Chinaman, time and 
distance have now rendered the danger of so 
doing much less imminent, 
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What I said to the Chinaman in my brief 
speech, which had such instant effect, informed 
him that I was a member of the Hip Sing Tong, 
or society, a blood-brother who claimed protec- 
tion for himself and friends. I had also given 
him the secret sign. 

It was in the following strange fashion that I 
became a member of the notorious and, upon 
occasion, murderous Tong, and thereby let 
myself in for a series of nightmare experiences 
upon which I still look back with horror. 


One day in June, a couple of years before this 
night adventure, I attended a Chinese funeral, 
which these strange people, with Oriental 
unexpectedness, make an occasion for much 
hilarity and joy-making. 

That night, as usual after a funeral, there was 
feasting and fun-making in Chinatown. Myself 
and a newspaper friend, Mr. James M. Millar,* 
were early on the scene. We participated in the 
firing of many packs of fire-crackers, intended as 
salutes to the departed ; ate Chinese candy and 
preserved ginger; declined the rice whisky, 
which only an Oriental stomach can tackle 
satisfactorily; and finally visited the house of 
the great Joss on Gallena Alley. 

With perfectly sober faces—for the Chinese 
are bad people for white men to “ monkey” 
with and get caught at it—we ‘“‘ kowtowed ” and 
burned papers before the god, a huge, goblin- 
faced idol, to bespeak its aid in driving away 
devils. Perhaps it was the odour of the rice 
whisky that made us believe we were having the 
time of our lives. 

My companion had to leave about midnight to 
attend to his duties, and I was left alone in the 
midst of the great mob of howling, half-drunken, 
opium-besotted coolies. 

After an hour or two of the noisy entertain- 
ment it commenced to pall on me. The proper 
thing for me to have done at this juncture would 
have been to go home, but something seemed 10 
hold me—possibly one of the evil spirits the 
Chinamen believe are floating promiscuouslv 
around. Furthermore my curiosity, of which 
I had a well-developed bump, was aroused. [ 
wanted to discover, if I could, by what hocus- 
pocus the priests of the Joss caused groans and 
other eerie sounds to come from its thick-lipped 
mouth when they so desired. 

Wandering carelessly about amongst the 
throng, I watched my chance to slip in behind 
the big idol. High screens enabled me to secrete 
myself there while I looked around to see what 
I could discover. 


* Formerly City Editor of the Butte /ater-Mowntain, now the 
Daily Post, 
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The first thing to catch my eyes—causing me 
completely to forget my original purpose—was 
a dark, narrow stairway leading downwards 
directly under the figure of the god. 

I was old enough to have had more sense. 
Experience had already taught me that the 
Chinese do not like to have their affairs meddled 
with by outsiders. Nevertheless, I crept 
stealthily down the stairs, bent on exploration. 

They were narrow, in inky darkness after the 
first few feet, and decidedly “smelly.” They 
seemed to be interminable. 

After descending two score or more of steps 
my foot suddenly struck level ground, and I 
found I was in a low-roofed, subterranean tunnel 
some five or six feet wide, feebly lighted by a 
smoky oil-lamp a few yards from the stairway. 

The tunnel, after 1 had advanced some two 
hundred feet, veered sharply to the left, and 
thirty yards farther on abruptly separated itself 
into two branches, both of them narrow and low- 
roofed, and in total darkness except for splutter- 
ing lights a considerable distance ahead. 

T hesitated as to which tum I should take, but 
finally chose the left-hand one. 

The air in the narrow passage was foetid and 
almost unbreathable ; the distant light was but 
a feeble glow. The walls and ceiling oozed a 
noisome moisture and the earthen floor was 
slippery and uneven. By the time I reached the 
small, dimly-burning lantern—to find there 
ano’ her double tunnel branching out—my senses 

ere reeling. 

I had a confused sort of idea that I had better 
turn back, but the evil spirit must still have 
held me in its grip. I stumbled on, again taking 
the left-hand turn. 

I think I turned into several other side- 

tunnels. There is, or was, a labyrinth of them 
under Chinatown,* and I believe I traversed 
nost of them before I finally concluded that I 
was hopelessly lost. I must have been more 
‘han two hours underground, and was about 
o sit down with my back to the recking wall to 
ry to collect my scattered senses when from 
some point farther down the tunnel I was then 
n I heard the sound of muffled voices. 

Without sufficient sense left to realize that 
human beings, probably Chinamen, would 
scarcely be gathered half a mile or thereabouts 
along a string of pitch-dark underground 
passages at 4.a.m. for any good or lawful purpose, 
I staggered towards the sounds. 

These grew louder as I came closer, and it 
gradually percolated through my rather muddled 


* Many of these tunnels were probably old mine-workings, linked 
upand adapted for their own purposes by the Chinese.—Tne 
AUTHOR, 
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brain that their owners were indeed Chinese, 
who were evidently having some sort of animated 
argument among themselves. 

Soon I came to a heavy door set into the side 
of the tunnel, under which a thin ribbon of light 
filtered. I was too nearly asphyxiated to knock, 
so I entered by the simple process of falling 
heavily against the door. 

I caught a hazy glimpse of a large, dank, 
earth-walled chamber, of a great crowd of excited, 
shouting, gesticulating, pig-tailed coolies, all 
of whom seemed simultaneously to start towards 
me—then something hit me on the head. 

I came to at some indefinite time afterwards 
to find myself lying, bound hand and foot, on 
the floor of the underground room, my head 
aching severely from the blow, and completely 
surrounded by blue-bloused,black-hatted Chinese, 
Nearest me was a circle of scowling, menacing- 
looking individuals, each holding a long-barrelled 
pistol in his hand. I recognized some of them, 
but should have known from the extra volumi- 
nousness of their blouse sleeves (so made to 
hold concealed weapons) that they were “‘ gun- 
men,” and that I had unintentionally stumbled 
upon a secret conclave of the Hip Sing Tong. 
I knew from their numbers that they were Hip 
Sings, as there were very few of their bitter 
enemies, the “ Ong Wahs,” in Butte.* 

Ordinarily, I was well aware, it spelt death 
to the visitor—particularly a white one—to 
come uninvited into their secret gatherings. 
But somehow I was not frightened. In a vague 
way I counted on my friendships among the 
Chinamen to see me through, and that crack 
over the head had left me feeling rather indifferent 
to my fate. 

For some time the assembled Chinese kept 
up a continuous jabbering among themselves. 
From the imperfect knowledge of the Cantonese 
dialect I had picked up, and from the constant 
glances and gesticulations in my direction, I 
knew that they were debating the disposition 
to be made of myself. 

At last, after several moments of unusually 
excited and angry wrangling, one of the gun-men 
left the inner circle, sprang to where I was lying, 
and dragged me to my feet. 

He handled me with anything but gentleness, 
scowled malignantly, and now and then grinned 
in an evil way into my face ; but I was relieved 
to recognize in him, gun-man though he was, a 
coolie whom I had once got out of a bad scrape 
with the Revenue officers for alleged opium- 
smuggling, and who rejoiced in the euphonious 


*There area score or more of “Tongs” among the American 
Chinese, but so far as I know the Hip Sings and Ong Wahs are the 
only ones of their particular class. 
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cognomen of Hop Wing—a laundryman in the 
upper world. Despite his rough actions, which I 
was confident were all for effect on the others, 
I was sure I had a strong friend in him. And I 
was not mistaken. 

' Hauling me erect, Hop Wing pushed and 
carried me to the centre of the. dimly-lighted 
chamber and dropped me with scant ceremony 
in a sitting posture 
upon the earthen 
floor. 

Standing over me, 
he began a long 
harangue to the 
assembled coolies in 
their native dialect, 
frequently punctuat- 
ing his speech by 
pointing a seemingly 
accusing finger in my 
direction. His angry 
tone and the shout 
of approval which 
greeted his harangue 
from the faction which 
was inimical to me 
convinced me that he 
was by no means 
recommending me to 
the Tong’s mercy. I 
began to doubt 
whether Hop Wing 
was my friend. 

A great chattering 
followed the speech, 
and then a Chinaman 
of giant stature, who 
seemed to be the head 
of the Tong, and 
whom I had never 
seen before, pushed 
his way through the 
crowd to a position 
near Hop Wing and 
myself. 

Raising his hand 
to command atten- 
tion, he uttered 
three or four words 
in deep-voiced but sing-songy t .ntonese, the 
meaning of which I did not know, and _in- 
stantly the assembled coolies separated into 
two groups on opposite sides of the room. 
Hop Wing seized the opportunity to whisper 
to me te broken English :—- 

“Takee yvote—some say you allee same 
Levenue spy—wust die—Li Gow him vote die— 
velly many vote must die—I vote samec—must 


The Author, Mr. Walter G. Patterson, who became a member 
of a Chinese secret society, ard who here relates the amazing 
experiences that subsequently befell him. 


Photo. by J. H. Kent, Rochester, N.V. 
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do—velly few vote must not die—you savvy?” 
And then he grinned, as though he were impart- 
ing the most cheerful news to me. 

““Mebby me save,’ he added, and then he 
stopped abruptly, let a pistol drop from his 
sleeve to his right hand, and pointed it at my 
head. He shouted something in guttural 
Cantonese and seemed to be very angry with 
me for some reason. 

I saw that we had 
attracted the atten- 
tion of Li Gow, the 
giant leader, and 
others by our 
apparently amicable 
conversation, and I 
understood Hop 
Wing’s sudden change 
of front. He was 
seeking to avert 
suspicion by his 
assumption of anger. 
His shouted wordg, 
which I partly under- 
stood, were to the 
effect that I had tried 
to bribe him. 

Angry scowls were 
cast in my direction, 
and the loud chatter- 
ing was resumed. 
Presently Hop Wing 
found a chance to 
whisper some more 
cheering news—again 
with a happy grin. 

Li Gow, he in- 
formed me, was for 
dropping me down a 
deep well, half filled 
with black, — slimy 
water, which, covered 
with a trap-door, was 
located in a near-by 
tunnel. It had 
originally beena 
mining shaft. Several 
enemies of the Tong 
had found graves 
therein already, I was told. 

“Velly bad,” Hop Wing grinned at me, 
as a consoling afterthought. ‘No can get 
out.” 

He waited a few moments, assuming a threaten- 
ing attitude, lest suspicion should again be 
aroused towards us, then added, a little at a 
time :— 

“Some say chopee head off, some say turnee 
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loose in smokehouse so no die allee one time, 
takee long time die. No can get out. You heap, 
savvy ?” 

Chopping off the heads of enemies has been 
a favourite pastime with the Chinese for centuries, 
as being both effective and easy of accomplish- 
ment. By the allusion to the ‘“ smokehouse,” 
I understood that one element of the coolies 
favoured my being turned loose in the workings 
of the exhausted and long-since-deserted Smoke- 
house Mine, which honeycomb subterranean 
Butte for miles—tortuous, never-ending tunnels, 
stopes, and rocky chambers floored with d¢bris, 
interspersed with many wide-open shaft-holes 
which are almost literally bottomless pits, and 
all in eternal darkness. The connections with the 
upper world have long been broken and the 
surface shaft-holes closed. Turning me loose in 
these old workings would be a refinement of 
cruelty. And, not to waste more space, this was 
the punishment which was finally agreed upon for 
me. Hop Wing voted for it with the others, 
but he found an opportunity to explain his vote 
to me. 

“Turnee loose Smokehouse, can help. Mebby 
can help.” He grinned and showed all his yellow 
teeth as he emphasized his doubts in the matter. 
““Chopee head off, no can help. Dlopee down 
shaft, no can help.” 

Little time was lost in disposing of me, once 
the vote was taken. After a half-dozen minutes 
the noisy chatter abruptly ceased and a silence 
took its place which was anything but re- 
assuring. 

Suddenly I was seized from behind and a cloth 
tied across my eyes. My arms were grasped on 
either side, my ankles unbound, and, still in 
absolute silence, I was half led and half dragged 
out of the chamber. 

I had no way of measuring time, nor of esti- 
mating distance with any certainty, but I believe 
I must have been conducted—some of the time 
with a Chinaman at each arm; often, however, 
when the tunncls grew narrower, pushed ahead 
of them in single file—for more than a mile 
before a halt was made. Then my arms were 
unbound, and I was forced to my hands and 
knees and commanded in “ pidgin” English to 
crawl through what I judged was a round tunnel 
bored for some twenty feet through solid rock, 
and so restricted in circumference that my back 
grazed its top and my elbows its sides. After 
me crawled my two Mongolian conductors. 

We emerged into what I knew must be a mine 
tunnel o¢ chamber, from the comparative coolness 
and purity of the air. I could now walk erect 
without striking my head against the roof, as 
T had done several times in the outer tunnels. 
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I had no doubt that I was in the famous 
Smokehouse lode, underneath Butte’s teeming 
streets, where my Chinese companions intended 
presently to lose me and leave me to a living 
death. 

Still blindfolded, I was led through what seemed 
to be a number of tunnels and chambers, twisting 
this way and that, the direction constantly 
changing to confuse me. Finally a stop was made 
and the cloth pulled from my eyes. 

For a minute I stared about me. It was almost 
pitch dark, yet I could in a shadowy way make 
out the rocky walls and floor—the latter piled 
with heaps of partly-crushed ore—of what seemed 
to be a high-vaulted old mine chamber. Far up 
above me a small light, like a distant star, glowed 
feebly, and I knew it was a bit of daylight 
streaking in from an imperfectly-sealed surface 
hole. I judged it to be seven or eight o’clock in 
the morning at the least. 

All at once my two guides, who had been 
standing a little back in the shadows regarding 
me grimly, came close up. With a feeling of 
relief, I recognized in one of the pair my friend 
Hop Wing. It was he who did the talking. 

“Velly bad place,” he volunteered, with his 
customary grin, and with his yellow face close 
to my own. “ No can get out.” Then in a lower 
tone he added, ‘‘ No walkee ‘lound—must not 
do.” 

With this, at the time, enigmatic bit of advice, 
the two abruptly swung about and pat-patted 
swiftly off into the darkness. 

Left to myself, I felt around until I found 
a flat-topped boulder and sat down to think 
things over. I was not particularly discouraged. 
I relied on Hop Wing, for I believed he had got 
himself selected as one of my escorts with no 
other object than that he might, in the course 
of time, get me out of the desperate situation 
I was in. I fell to thinking over his parting 
injunction to “‘ No walkee ’lound ” in a curious, 
befogged sort of way. Somehow it did not occur 
to me until later, when it was too late, that he 
had meant to warn me to stay where I was, so 
that afterwards he would know where to look 
for me. My night’s experiences had not conduced 
to clear my wits, or his meaning would have been 
obvious enough. 

I had a vague idea, nevertheless, that wander- 
ing about the deserted mine could only make 
my situation the more dangerous, both because 
of the open shafts and the risk of getting farther 
from the exits. But when, through the small 
opening over my head, a thin shaft of light shot 
down almost to where I sat, from which I decided 
it must be noon, the monotony commenced to 
get on my nerves. 
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TI got to my feet, stretched myself, reflected 
a moment, and then decided to see if I could 
retrace my sieps to the hole by which I had 
en.ered. ‘Turning from one tunnel to another, 
falling over piles of rock, dodging pi:falls, and 
stumbliag through pools of stagnant copper water, 
at last I sank down exhausied. I had noticed 
several spots of light above my head during the 
first part of my journey, none of which I had 
seen in the latter part of ii, and I concluded from 
this and the increased darkness about me that 
night had once more fallen. 

I had eaten nothing for almost twenty-four 
hours, and my throat was parched with thirst. 
I was beginning to suffer the tortures the Hip 
Sings had intended I should suffer. Frequently 
I caught myself dozing from sheer exhaustion. 

I was aroused from one ct these spells to find 
myself lying on the mine floor with a sensation 
of horror obsessing me. What seemed a score 
or more of some kind of small animals wore 
running over my body, gnawing at my feet and 
my bare hands. With a loud yell I sprang to 
my feet, kicked out amongst the brutes, and 
d-ove them off. It did not need the shrill, vicious 
squeaks which followed to tell me they were 
Mine rats, huge rodents almost half as large 
as cats, and no.ed for their ferocity and fearless- 
ness of man. There appeared to be swarms of 
them, and as often as I drove them off they 
returned, each time, seemingly, in greater 
numbers. 

The sheer horror of the situation at length 
caused me to break away from the vicious beasts 
and, despite my former exhaus‘ion, to plunge 
headlong down the tunnel I was in. 

Concerning what followed I afterwards had 
only a hazy recollection. I must have run for 
more than a mile. Often I stumbled and fell. 
My clothes were in rags ; a sharp rock had cut a 
deep gash in my forehead, and my face and 
clothing were plastered with the powdery grey 
ore dust which lay about the mine in drifts. 

My last memory of that awful night was 
colliding with a huge pile of débris—a small 
mountain, in fact—which, in a_half-insane 
fashion, I started to climb. 

I came back to life and consciousness to find 
myself lying in a depression near the top of an 
old ore “dump” in another large chamber 
My head was throbbing, my throat was dry and 
sore, my tongue was swollen from thirst and the 
mine Aust, and I was stiff in every joint High 
above mea star of light glowed feebly, from which 
I knew that another day had come. 

I fell to thinking of Hop Wing, wondering 
dully why he had not come to my rescue ere this ; 
and, as if in answer, his parting admont.ion, 
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“No walkee ’lound—must not do,” rushed 
through my mind, and now I knew its meaning. 
By not heeding the kindly warning I realized, 
with a sinking heart, I had probably put it 
beyond Hop Wing’s power to save me. 

Presently, in a mechanical way, I commenced 
to feel in my pockets, whcre I had a dim memory 
of having placed a packet of chewing-gum. I 
thought it might alleviate my frightful thirst. 

I did not find the gum. It was gone, as were 
my private papers and all the other contents of 
my pockets, except five small wax matches which 
were wedged into the bottom of a pocket. 

In an idle way I began to sirike the matches. 

I had lighted three of them, holding them high 
up to watch their blaze, when suddenly a shrill 
shout reached me from somewhere down the 
chamber. 

I sprang weakly to my feet. “ Hop Wing at 
last !”” I whispered, hoarsely, my heart bounding 
with renewed hope. 

In the distance I saw a small, dull, yellow light 
bobbing up and down and rapidly moving my 
way, and in a moment I heard a voice calling my 
name. 

But it was not Hop Wing's voice; it was a 
clear, childish treble, and in a short time its owner 
reached the foot of the ore dump. 

“* Reba Loo—the Princess !”” I stammered, as 
I caught sight of a small, white-clad, girlish form, 
the lantern in her hand held on a level with her 
face as she attempted to focus its feeble rays 
upon myself. 

I had recognized in her the small, fourteen- 
year-old niece and ward of Dr. Huie Lum, an 
educated and wealihy Chinese physician, who, a 
graduate of Harvard, practised his profession 
American fashion. She was bright-faced and 
intelligent, had lived several years in America, 
and was being educated in American schools. 
She was a great favourite with all classes in 
Chinatown, and a particular friend of my own. 
An orphan, it is said that her father had been 
a white man—a Scotchman—and her mother 
one of the lesser Manchu princesses, so that her 
own title of the “ Princess” was a real one. The 
mixed parentage showed in her features. 

_ What she was doing in the mine-chamber she 
proceeded to explain. 

“ Mist’ Pat-song,” she called gravely up to me, 
“T glad find you. Hop Wing come soon. Hop 
Wing lose you. Why you not wait where left 
you?” And then, as I merely stared at her, 
still doubting the evidence of my eyes and of her 
realness, she added, ‘‘ Here Hop Wing now.” 
And an instant later my friend the gun-man 
came pat-patting swiftly out. of the shadows 
with a lantern held out straight before him. 
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“* Mist’ Pat-song.’ she called gravely up to me, “I glad find you. Hop Wing come soon.’” 
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“ Allee same big fool,” he shot at me as he 
approached. “No can wait. Have bad time 
try find. Go ketchee Leba Loo. She find. 
Melican man allee same big fool!” Heartily 
agreeing with Hop Wing’s strictures as to my 
lack of sense in wandering away, I held my peace, 
and stumbled and slid down off the dump to the 
side of my rescuers. 

Rapidly Reba Loo explained matters to me. 
Hop Wing had returned to the spot where he 
had left me, about two o'clock in the afternoon. 
He had found me gone. Alone he searched for 
me during the rest of the day and all the 
following night, at great risk of being missed by 
the other Hip Sings and his treachery to them 
discovered. At daylight of the second day he 
had returned to the surface and sought the 
“ Princess.” Reba Loo was believed by the 
Chinese to possess strange powers—to have a 
sort of clairvoyant gift. Without hesitation 
the eerie child had accompanied him back to the 
old mines. In less than an hour—call it intuition 
if you like, or mere blind luck—she had led him 
to where I had fallen unconscious. 

With the “ Princess” walking a few yards in 
advance to light and lead the way, Hop Wing, 
still grumbling about the unnecessary trouble 
I had given him, took my arm to guide my 
tottering steps towards some exit the two seemed 
to know of. 

Even with the apparent certainty of escape 
from the death that had awaited me so shortly 
before, I was so unnerved and weakened, physi- 
cally and mentally, from my awful experiences, 
that I could only drag myself along with Hop 
Wing’s help, and would gladly have dropped to 
the ground and given up several times had not 
the gun-man forced me to keep moving. 

Once in the low-roofed outer tunnels again, 
the first act of my guides was to extinguish 
the lights of their lanterns. Then, as the 
“ Princess” fell back near us, Hop Wing 
suddenly struck me a sharp blow on the cheek 
with his open palm. 

“ Wakee up. Must do. No talkee,’” he said, 
emphatically, “‘ Hip Sings all’lound us. Ketchee 
us, chokee, chopee off head, dlopee down black 
hole.” 

We started slowly up the tunnel, Hop Wing 
holding firmly to my right arm. A short distance 
ahead a lantern cast a dull ray toward us, and I 
could just make out the shadowy, white-clad 
form of the “‘ Princess” leading the way a few 
steps in advance. 

In a soft, sibilant whisper Hop Wing explained 
that the secret chamber of the Hip Sings, into 
which I had so unceremoniously pushed my wav, 
was not far distant ; that in order to reach the 
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exits to the upper street and safety we should 
have to pass within a few yards of it, up a cross- 
tunnel, and that members of the Tong might 
be encountered going to and from the chamber. 
The utmost caution was necessary to avoid them, 
he said. 

In silence we groped our way to where the 
lanterns swung ; there we turned noiselessly into 
a much larger and broader tunnel to the right. 
We continued up this for what seemed to me a 
long distance in almost total darkness after 
the first few yards past the lantern at the 
bend. 

Suddenly, after a sharp twist in the tunnel, a 
dim light appeared a short way ahead of us— 
a lantern suspended from the roof at what 
seemed to be a junction with a second tunnel, 
crossing our path at right angles. Hop Wing 
stopped short. 

“Hip Sings’ meety place close to—light ’lound 
turnee left” (right round turn to left), he in- 
formed me in a cautious whisper, with a fierce 
grip on my arm. “I go see safe. You no go; 
stopee where now. Come back soon.” With 
that he gave me a shove which sent me reeling 
back against the wall in the slimy shadows. 
Without explaining his reason, but with a part- 
ing injunction to “no walkee ’lound,” he took 
Reba Loo with him, and I was left alone in the 
gloomy tunnel. 

An hour passed, as nearly as I could judge, 
and Hop Wing and his companion did not 
return. 

It had been almost forty hours since I had 
eaten or drunk. Thus far the belief that I 
would soon reach the upper air again, where I 
could break my fast and quench my awful thirst, 
had buoyed me up. But with the continued 
absence of my guides and the vague fear I had 
that something serious had happened to them 
my courage vanished. 

For a time I paced weakly up and down, and 
occasionally ventured far enough out from the 
wall to catch sight of the lantern at the cross- 
tunnel, hoping to see Hop Wing and the “ Prin- 
cess” returning. 

But when they did not come, the solitude 
finally robbed me of the last vestige of self- 
restraint. I staggered up the tunnel toward 
the dimly-burning lantern, with a desperate, 
half-formed idea of finding my way to the upper 
streets unaided. 

With my heart pounding against my ribs, I 
crept cautiously past the suspended lanterns and 
continued straight ahead. As well in that 
direction as in another, I told myself. Appa- 
rently it was a main tunnel which must eventually 
lead to the strect exit. At any rate, it led away 
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from the Hip Sing chamber, down the short 
cross-tunnel, 

Excitement kept me going for a time, but I 
had not proceeded far past the crossing when 
I began to stumble and fall on the slippery, 
uneven floor. Each time, however, I got back 
to my feet and staggered on. 

On one of these occasions, however, I must 
unwittingly have turned and headed in the 
wrong direction; and when finally, near to 
collapse and half-blind, I passed under a lantern 
hanging from the roof at a junction with another 
tunnel, I believed it was far distant from the 
Hip Sings, and indifferently took the right-hand 
turn. 

Suddenly shadowy forms seemed to be 
flitting about me, and I thought I could hear soft 
whispering voices. In a weak way I laughed 
at these things as hallucinations. ‘Then, all at 
once, | came toa heavy door set into the tunnel 
wall, with a ribbon of light filtering under it, 
which somehow seemed familiar to me. 

I had little time to speculate on this fact, for 
suddenly I felt myself seized. A score of hands 
seemed to be clutching at me all at once, the door 
in the wall opened, apparently without human 
help, and I was dragged through the opening. 
A babel of excited voices greeted me, and with a 
fecling of alarm it rushed through my head that 
I was once more in the underground rendezvous 
of the Hip Sings ! 

agged, wild-eyed, my clothing plastered 
with grey ore dust, my face streaked with blood 
and dirt, and too weak to stand, it is small 
wonder that for a time the assembled Tong-men 
did nothing but stare at me. My captors let 
me drop to the floor, and once more an excited 
debate took place concerning me. 

I was but partly conscious when suddenly, 
as one sees things in a mist, I saw the giant form 
of Li Gow towering over me. 

He stooped down and peered into my face, 
lifted the lids of my half-closed eyes, and felt 
my pulse. Then he said something deep in his 
throat to the coolies nearest him, and in an 
incredibly short time I felt some hot liquid being 
poured down my throat. Whatever it was, it 
revived me almost instantly. Afterwards, a 
basin of warm water was brought, my face was 
washed, and the wound in my forehead cleansed 
and bound with a cloth. Then I was given a 
large bowl of rice and a pannikin of delicious 
tea. 

My mind cleared by these attentions, I did 
not delude myself that all this was kindly in- 
tended. Li Gow, I knew, had simply seen that 
I was almost done for and that I would probably 
lapse into coma and possible death unless I was 
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doctored and fed. It would have peen an easy 
and painless “ passing,” I was soon to learn, 
compared with the fate the vindictive old 
rascal had in store for me. 

My necessities seen to, I was lifted to a seat 
on a rough board bench against a wall, with a 
scowling gun-man posted on each side of me. 
Then the excited jabbering was renewed ; and 
I knew sufficient of Cantonese to realize that 
once more my fate was being discussed. It 
appeared to be only a question amongst the 
coolies of agreeing upon a death sufficiently 
painful to suit them. It must be something, 
they argued, from which eseape would this 
time be impossible. 

Half asleep, my thoughts harked back to 
Hop Wing and Reba Loo. Again I wondered 
what had happened to them. I had little fear 
for the ‘‘ Princess,’ who was held in super- 
stitious reverence by the Tong-men, but as to 
Hop Wing 

I must have fallen asleep, for I suddenly woke 
up, with a jerk that almost dislocated my spinal 
column, to find myself being carried across the 
underground room by the two gun-men. The 
lights had been turned low and I could just make 
out the double row of coolies between whom 
I was being borne. My bearers stopped before 
a large oval opening in the right wall, nearly 
hidden by a closely-woven curtain of bamboo 
“strings.” Around the edges of the curtain a 
dull yellow light shone out. 

Depositing me carefully on the hard ground, 
my two bearers prostrated themselves before 
the curtain and began a sing-song chant which 
I recognized as a prayer to their gods. This they 
kept up for several minutes, when—apparently 
of its own accord—the curtain parted in the 
centre and slid softly back. I saw an alcove 
some twenty feet square, at the far end of which 
was an altar, on which a number of tapers and 
sticks were burning before a squatting and 
especially hideous idol. 

With a great circle of Tong-men lying flat 
on their faces before the entrance, my bearers 
quickly bound my hands and feet, lifted me, bore 
me to the front of the altar, and again dropped 
me, this time in a kneeling posture, before the 
god. Kow-towing until their foreheads struck 
the floor, they backed away until they reached 
the prostrate circle outside, leaving me kneeling 
before their papier-maché figure. 

Almost immediately two other Chinese, whom 
I had not seen before, but knew to be lesser 
priests from their black garb and high stiff shiny 
hats, glided into the room. 

They commenced to harangue the idol in their 
native tongue. Now and then they pointed 
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ily at me, and I knew they were telling the 
ugly-faced idol all about me. Occasionally ong 
of them would intone a question to the god, and 
both would pause as if to await a reply, staring 
the image steadily in the face. 

I forgot the growing numbness and occasional 
exquisite agony which my kneeling position was 
causing in my lower exiremities, when suddenly, 
after one of these pauses, the eyes of the idol, 
by some trickery, commenced to glare and roll 
from side to side, the thick lips to open 


convulsively, exposing double rows of repuisive . 


yellow teeth, and a staccato of short, sharp 
Cantonese sentences rumbled from the cavernous 
throat. 

The priests turned with a satisfied smirk 
toward the prostrate throng at the eatrance. 
The oracle’s decision seemed to please both them 
and the laymen, to judge from the shouts with 
which the latter greeted it. 

After a moment the bamboo curtains slid 
gently together again, and I was left alone 
with the priests and the idol, which had 
subsided once more into its former hideous 
impassivity. 

The priests talked together a few minutes in 
a low voice, occasionally glancing sideways at 
me. Then they shuffled over to where I knelt 
and lifted me to my feet. My legs were now 
without feeling, and i should have fallen on my 
face had not the pair held me firmly by the 
arms. 

“No can get ’way this ime,” said one of them, 
finally, in fair English, regarding me with half- 
closed eyes and a cruel twist to his yellow lips. 
“ Going put down deep dungeon. Going cut heel 
cords ; no can walk.” 

He ‘paused for a moment to let this cheery 
information sink into my mind, then with an 
angry snarl the two men grabbed me, one by 
the shoulders, the other by my bound feet, 
and hurried with me to the rear of the 
squatting idol. 

Here they set me on the floor while they moved 
a heavy chest, revealing a small trap-door. It 
must have been closed a leng time, or else was 
very heavy, for the two priests, with much 
groaning and many unpriestly Chinese oaths, 
tugged at it for several minutes before they 
could open it. 

A dark hole yawned before my eyes, from which 
came a stench so nauseating that it almost over- 
powered me. 

They unbound me and carried me down the 
slippery stairs, one of them holding the light. 

““Plitty soon come back, fix you so no get 
’way,” said the bigger priest, as they started 
hurriedly up the steps. 
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The trap-door came down with a bang, 
and I heard the heavy chest dragged back 
over it. 

Now indeed my nerve broke. I crouched in 
a corner of the black hole and buried my face 
in my trembling hands. A slow and horror-laden 
death seemed inevitable. 

I don’t know how long I crouched there in 
utter despair, but at last I heard the chest being 
dragged hurriedly from the trap-door, saw the 
door open with a jerk, and caught a confused 
glimpse of several coolies rushing down the narrow 
steps. The two in advance carried lights. One 
of these called my name, and I recognized 
Hop Wing, a much-excited and much-dishevelled 
Hop Wing, it seemed to me, but still Hop 
Wing. I ‘tried to shout to him, and then I 
fainted. 

When I next knew anything it was to find 
myself lying on a pile of blankets in the room 
where the idol was, strangling from a dose of 
rice whisky which had been poured down my 
throat, and surrounded by coolies, who seemed 
to pack the small room full. 

Hop Wing, ragged and dirty, with a smoulder- 
ing light in his eyes, was bending over me. He 
glanced nervously at the coolies near him, then 
stooped lower and whispered rapidly :— 

“No talkee ; must not do. Me heen topside, 
takee Leba Loo. Comes back, Hip Sings all 
‘lound. No can ketchee you. Me tellee Hip 
Sings bigee lie, savee you.” 

He looked scared. 

From his cautious and broken sentences, and 
what he managed later to add to them, I learned 
that after leaving me to fend for myself in the 
tunnel the good-hearted gun-man had made it 
his first duty to see Reba Loo back to the safety 
of the upper streets. Then he had returned to 
perform a similar service for me. Coming through 
the tunnels he had seen several bands of Hip 
Sings lurking in the distant shadows, and the 
necessary dodging and hiding from them had 
prevented his getting back to me. 

At a distance he had sighted me staggering 
blindly under the hanging lantern, had seen me 
turn toward the secret chamber of the Tong, 
and had easily surmised something of what had 
happened to me. 

A desperate plan had then occurred to him to 
save me, which incidentally would explain his 
own long absence. 

Soon after I had been consigned to the dungeon 
he had suddenly burst into the Tong-room. His 
eyes were set and staring wildly, his hat was gone, 
his Chinese clothes were in rags. and he was 
plastered with mud. He seemed to be labouring 
under some great mental excitement. 
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After glaring at his wondering fellow-Tong-men he very properly had designated to me as a 
for several minutes, apparently in a daze, he  “‘ bigee lie.” 
had all at once seemed to get a grip on With most convincing realism he described to 
himself. Then he had told his story—which the Tong-men how, seeing the white man whom 
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he had assisted to consign to a living death the 
previous afternoon moving along the tunnels 
near the secret rendezvous, he had at once given 
chase, but had been brought up short by the 
sudden apparition of the great god K’wang, a 
deity of high degree, friendly to the Hip Sings 
and a bitter enemy to the Ong Wahs. 

Instantly Hop Wing fell prone on his face and 
folded his arms over his head in an abject effort 
to appease the god’s wrath. 

Then K’wang spoke. 

In stern tones he upbraided Hop Wing for his 
interference with the plans of the gods. Once, 
said K’wang, the man of a stranger nation, who 
had befriended many Hip Sings, had been led by 
the gods to the door of the secret Tong-chamber. 
He had come on a mission of peace, to do the 
Tong a great service. But before he could 
announce his purpose he had been struck down 
and so badly injured that he had forgotten this 
purpose himself. The Tong-men in their ignor- 
ance had condemned him to death in the old 
mine. The gods had rescued him, and had sent 
him once more to the secret chamber. There 
dangers again beset him. 

Hop Wing must hurry after him, K’wang said, 
and tell the Hip Sings what had been told to him. 
In the name of their master, the Great Green 
D-azoa, whose guardian K’wang was, Hop Wing 


must command that no harm befall the white. 


man, and that the latter must be received 
into the Tong as a blood-brother. If they so 
received him he would be a loyal ally and a 
great help to the Hip Sings in their Tong wars ; 
if they failed to obey the gods, dire things would 
happen to them. 

With this, said Hop Wing, the god K’wang, 
af er threatening him with unspeakable tortures 
if he deviated in the smallest detail from what 
had been commanded, had lifted his arms above 
his head and disappeared. 

It took Hop Wing, with his terse, abbreviated 
“ pidgin,” but a short time to tell me what it has 
taken me so long to repeat. What agony of 
mind his treachery to his blood-bro:hers must 
have caused him; what dismal forebodings and 
fears of reprisals he must have felt in his super- 
stitious soul because of his sacrilegious lies about 
the gods, or how close to paupzrism he would 
bring himself later in burning punk-sticks and 
making blood sacrifices upon the altars of the 
outraged deities, no one but himself knew. 

His harangue to the Hip Sings, with its 
apparent sincerity and wealth of detail, the 
plausibility lent to the recital by his muddy and 
tagged clothes and wild manner, made a deep 
impression upon the assembled Tong-men. The 
priests set up loud cries when they saw that their 
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prey was about to escape them. Arrant old 
frauds as they were themselves, they had 
denounced Hop Wing as one who lied in his 
throat, as a traitor of the deepest dye who was 
in collusion with me to betray his brothers to 
the Ong Wahs. They threatened the Tong with 
the vengeance of the god in the alcove who had 
pronounced sentence on me, in case they let me 
escape my merited punishment. 

But their protests were of no avail. Hop 
Wing’s talk had been too realistic, and the Hip 
Sings feared the vengeance of K’wang and the 
Great Green Dragon far more than they did that 
of the squatting god in the alcove. 

Except the priests, the vote to admit me into 
the secret Tong was unanimous, Li Gow himself 
leading the affirmative finger-snapping. 

But there was a marked absence of chattering 
and laughter ; there were only frowning, sombre 
faces as the Hip Sings commenced preparations 
to take into full blood-bro:hership one whom they 
had just previously believed to be a spy and 
condemned to torture and death. 

There is no need to go into particulars relative 
to my initiation into the Tong, which took place 
before the hideous squatting idol. 

I swore to obey unquestioningly the mandates 
of the Tong, whatever their nature or however 
repugnant to my personal sentiments. 

I swore to attend the meetings of the ‘Tong— 
notices of which would reach me secretly— 
regardless of the inconvenience to myself, my 
business, or otherwise. 

I swore to safeguard the interests of the Hip 
Sings above everything else, personal morals 
included ; to use my opportunities as a business 
man of the white race to pry into the secrets 
of the Revenue Office and warn the Tong of 
intended raids on any of its members for such 
peccadilloes as opium-smuggling or the smuggling 
of contraband Chinamen across the borders into 
the United States, or anything else unfavourably 
affecting my blood-brothers. 

I swore to many other requirements ; in fact, 
I swore to do everything I was told. 

Hop Wing found an opportunity to assure me 
that I necd not swear to do anything if I preferred 
not to, but he added, with his ever-ready grin, 
“ Not takee oath, Hip Sings chokee, chopee off 
head, dlopee down black hole.” 

The oath-taking over, I was suddenly seized 
and held. My back was bared. Some solution 
was rubbed on the skin which temporarily 
removed all sense of feeling from that portion 
of my anatomy, and two Chinese characters 
were burned into my flesh. These hieroglyphics 
spelt my new Tong name of “ Yet Sho”’—given 
me because of a certain physical peculiarity 
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—and constituted my certificate of member- 
ship in the Tong. 

The benumbing solution was once more applied 
to my back, a bandage fastened about my scarred 
body, and I was helped to my feet and con- 
ducted to the outer chamber. 

Here Li Gow, with the English-speaking 
coolie who had acted as interpreter during the 
oath-taking, took me in charge and led me to a 
spot away from the others. 

Through the interpreter he told me much 
of the Tong’s history, its object in seeking to 
rid the earth of the Ong Wahs, and many of 
its secrets. He admonished me—for my own 
good, he said—to remember the vows I had 
taken to hold the Tong’s interests paramount 
to all personal interests. He advised me to 
apply all my spare time to the learning of the 
Cantonese dialect, for which teachers would be 
provided. 

I should find the Hip Sings powerful as 
friends, he said, but quite as powerful as enemies, 
and absolutely unrelenting. 

T should be watched after my return to my 
own people in the world above. No matter 
where I went or what I did or whom I was 
with, the eye of a Hip Sing would always be 
upon me. 

No lukewarm allegiance would be tolerated, 
attempted treachery 
would meet instant 
punishment, and I should 
find the arm of the ‘Tong 
long indeed. No corner 
of the earth, however 
remote, would be distant 
enough to save me from 
the vengeance of the 
Hip Sings if I proved a 
traitor. 

From time to time 
during the giant leader's 
talk the Tong men 
left the room in small 
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groups to make their way inconspicuously to 
the upper air, and by the time Li Gow had con- 
cluded none of the coolies save himself, the 
interpreter, and Hop Wing remained. 

The latter was waiting to guide me through 
the labyrinth of tunnels back to the streets of 
Butte, and an hour later, just after sunrise, I 
once more emerged into Butte’s busy, moun- 
tainous thoroughfares. 

My first care was to find a restaurant, have a 
hurried wash, and eat. How I did eat! 

I had been gone nearly three days, and my 
friends had become greatly worried at my pro- 
longed and unexplained absence. The news- 
paper friend who had left me in the Joss-house 
three nights before had led several search- 
parties to Chinatown in an effort to find me, 
and a police-raid was being organized to “ tear 
things wide open” in Galena Street, when, 
towards 10 a.m. that day, I suddenly bolted 
into the editorial rooms of the Evening Inter- 
Mountain—still a sight for the gods. 

I gave those there a highly picturesque but 
altogether imaginary tale of my having been 
lost in the old Silver Bow placer diggings on the 
lower edge of the town, where I claimed I had 
wandered after having foolishly imbibed some 
of my Chinese friends’ rice whisky. 

Knowing something of the potency of this 
fiery liquor my friends 
were not too critical, 
and my story was 
accepted. 

During the next four: 
days I rested, remaining 
most of the time in my 
apartments at the club, 
and gradually my recent 
experiences began to 
appear to me like a par- 
ticularly bad dream. I 
was soon to be reminded 
that they were the grim- 
mest reality ! 


The Author's “Tong” name, 


“Yet Sho,” in Chinese hieroglyphics, which wes branded 


on his back with red-hot irons, 


(To be continued.) 


Sword-fishing schooners in harbour. 


Hunting the Sword~Fish. 


By LACEY AY. 


Jaded sportsmen in search of new sensations ought to try their hands at sword- fishing, as 

practised by the hardy mariners on the south coast of Nova Scotia. It is one of the most 

exciting pursuits imaginable, and, as the Author shows, is full of unexpected thrills, while good 
money can be earned by a lucky crew. 


IT was a time 
of vivid life 
along the 
waterside. 
The bright 
sun of an early August 
Saturday afternoon 
blazed on an unaccus- 
tomed scene of industry. 
Graceful black boats 
banded with yellow 
edged against the 
wharves in ones and 
twos and threes. 
Terrific hammering was 
going on, and the forest 
of masts swarmed with 
men swung from 
“ taykle,” hammer or 
paint-pot in hand. Grave 
conclaves of sweatered 
fishermen compared bits 
of wood and bent iron, 
and looked appraisingly 
aloft; and there was 
much talk of “ floats” 


Vol. xxxvii.—26, 


A fine sword-fith — Some of them weigh eight hundred pounds 
and over, 


and “cross-trees,” 
“chairs” and “ har- 
poons.”” 

Canso, Nova Scotia, 
was making ready for the 
fall hunting season. 

Down under the edge 
of the wharf—it was low 
tide—the Petawawa, the 
largest hoat of the fleet, 
was receiving her finish- 
ing touches. The deck 
had been cleared of the 
litter of outfit; the 
skipper lounged lazily 
before the wheel — that 
it was a wheel and not 
a tiller proved the 
dignity of the boat— 
languidly dabbing at it 
with a drab paint-brush. 
An old man, too ancient 
for the frivolity of mere 
sport, was endlessly 
dipping a pail over the 
side and emptying it 
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into tiny holes in the heads of a row of 
small casks along the deck, which, when air- 
tight, would serve as floats. The crowd that 
wasn’t busy, with heels kicking indolently over 
the edge of the wharf, was throwing down 
tit-bits of raillery at him. 

All work was sport to them just then. The 
greatest fun of the year, the season which was 
to turn mere existence into real life, and which 
they entered upon with an enthusiasm uncommon 
to their natures, was about to begin. The 
sword-fish were coming! Someone “ up on the 
Western”? had brought in two, the Halifax 
papers said. This meant that the fish would 
be along to “the Eastern” in a day or two. 


.A sword-fishing schooner, with the crew at their stations—lo k-out at the crosstrees, harpoonman at the bow, and the floatman 
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Straits for Petit du Grat, but there was nothing 
resembling work in that. And on Monday 
morning early the migration began. Most of 
the boats’ crews had gone to sleep on Sunday 
night under the conviction that the chances 
were quite as good immediately off-shore, or, 
at most, on a short run eastward to Dover. 
But the reports on ‘‘ the Western” were too 
much for them. Before daylight on Monday 
morning the whole fleet started eagerly for 
the Western, where they knew the sword-fish 
to be. The tale of an American sword-fisherman 
that had drifted into harbour on Sunday night 
—its bowsprit longer than many a local mast, 
its crosstrees looking snobbishly over the 


looking after his tubs. 


And then——! On Monday they would sweep 
merrily out of harbour to hunt the big game of 
the sea—the sword-fish. 

Up against the sky reared a horde of straight 
lines, their tops intersected by other shorter 
lines. The crosstrees were in place—two, and 
often three, to a mainmast—the weather deter- 
mining which might be used by the look-out 
men. In the pitching of the next week or two 
the look-out who risked the upper crosstrees 
was iaviting destruction for himself and the 
boat. Even wire-rope stays have their limits ! 

One of the hard-and-fast rules of the cod- 
fishermen is rest on Sunday. To be sure, the 
Petawawa put out with a gay party across the 


highest peak in the harbour—brought reflection. 
Eight sword-fish on the Western! Then the 
Western it must be. 

That was why, in sullen disappointment, I 
kicked my heels against a mooring-post on 
Monday morning and thought harsh things of 
the vacillation of cod-fishermen in general. 
The only relief that day was a run to the outer 
islands on the Bonnie B. for the additional 
ballast necessary to steady the boat for sword- 
fishing. On Tuesday, unexpectedly, I broke 
into the game. 

Two of the officers in charge of the troops 
protecting the cables put off from Dover Wharf 
for the outside lighthouse. No one was thinking 


of sword-fish, not even the owner of the boat. 
But we had scarcely struck the open when one 
of the crew gave a half-smothered exclamation 
and darted for the bow. In an instant he had 
seized a harpoon, without attention to the 
course of its rope attachment to the float, and 
had driven it into the water from the deck. 
There was the hiss of a rushing rope, and sud- 
denly a cask, 
close beside 
one of the 
officers, shot a 
score of feet 
into the air and 
dropped with a 
smash over the 
side. 

The boy, in 
his hurry, had 
not noticed 
that the rope 
from the har- 
poon to the 
float was foul 
of the stays. 
When the 
wounded 
sword - fish de- 
parted like an 
express train it 
jerked the float 
up over the 
stays with the 
speed of a 
bullet. Anyone 
foul of that 
rope would 
have gone with 
it. Fortunately 
it flew free 
without taking 
our rigging. 
As sword-fish- 
ing and mili- 
tary duties are 
not congenial, 
the former had 
to wait until 
our return, 
when we picked 
up the float, and at the end of it a sword- 
fish too fatigued to struggle. The harpoon had 
merely penetrated a fin, and the point had come 
loose on the other side, where it dangled at the 
end of the rope. 

That night the boats trailed into Canso from 
the Western, only three of them with a catch 
to report; and their success had been along 
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their own coast. Thereafter the waters outside 
Canso were good enough. To-morrow the 
tussle wquld begin in earnest. 

Overhead it was an ideal day for sword- 
fishing—a brilliant, hot sun that always acts 
as a soporific for the big fish, bringing it to the 
surface, where it rests in dozing enjoyment of 
the heat, the point of one black fin just cutting 
the surface. 
Not only are 
the fish less on 
the top on dark 
days, but they 
are more 
difficult to see. 
The two men in 
the crosstrees 
are trained 
hands who can 
spot a sword- 
fish from the 
peculiar in- 
distinct 
“ slick” which 
they learn to 
connect with it. 
Sometimes the 
more definite 
“slick” of a 
school of 
herring acts as 
a guide, for 
the sword - fish 
is frequently 
found close by, 
lazily cutting 
up his meal. 

We were 
short - handed. 
Usually the 
crew consists 
of five—the 
skipper and his 
mate, at the 
tiller and in the 
“chair,” two 
men in the 
crosstrees, and 
one standing 
free to throw 
overboard the float when a “strike” is made. 
But to-day, as I said, we were short-handed. 


“ 


, Arun of bad luck with the cod made the crew 


reluctant to risk everything in the chase of the 
sword-fish, and three men had been dropped over- 
board in dories to trawl, while the skipper, the 
mate, and myself ran away off westward in pur- 
suit of the fleet of sword-fishermen we could 


The look-out man. 


see darting about in that direction. As 
we drew nearer, the attitude of the men 
in the chairs told us that the chase was 
on, and with all the power of our engine 
and sails we tore along to join them. 
As much as my binoculars could bring to 
me my crew had already picked up with 
the naked eye, for they could read every 


The harpoonman watching. 


** Hawes sees one!” 
And in a moment, 


movement of the boats. 

shouted the skipper. 

“ Frank's getting ready.” 
1 steadied myself in the heaving roll by winding 

myself around a stay. The sun was blazing 
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dowh with the furious insistence of an 
early August day, and my _ wide- 
brimmed hat was discounted by the 
dazzling reflection from the water. 
The bow of our craft tossed madly 
towards the sky and cut off everything 
ahead ; then it dropped in a sickening 
manner straight into the waist-line of 
an on-coming wave. Out in the chair, 
however, the mate rested carelessly 
on the iron railing; and every now 
and then a wave slapped his feet. It 
was dare-devil recklessness to me. 

The skipper, an Irishman who must 
have brought his own roots and soil 
with him when transplanted, had just 
delivered himself of a bit of local colour 


Chasi d-fish — lhe harpooner 
ne ® “about to strike. 


about a man who “ didn’t 
zackly stutter; he sort o° 
hung fire,” when the mate 
shouted. I never heard the 
end of the story. With one 
hand on the rope and the 
other on the tiller the 
skipper swung the boat off 
to port in answer to the 
mate’s pointing hand, and 
diagonally across the waves 
we made straight into the 
teeth of another boat bear- 
ing madly down upon us, 
its look-out men waving 
frantically towards a tiny black spot ahead that 
rose and disappeared in the swell. The other boat 
reached it first, and the harpoon sank swiftly. 
But it went to the full length of the harpoon- 
man’s arm and came back with the spear still 


in place. He had missed. A jeering laugh 
broke from our skipper’s lips as he swung sharply 
off to avoid an imminent bowsprit. 

And then the struggle began. Round and 
round the two boats tore, rushing straight into 
each other’s faces until one yielded and swung 
away. Handicapped as we were by having no 
look-out men, we pursued the chase under a 
disadvantage, our harpoonman catching only 
fleeting glimpses of the thin black fin above the 
waves. Disgusted, he scrambled back over 
the bowsprit from the chair, leaving his harpoon 
loosely fastened, and pulled himself aloft to 
the crosstrees. The difference was immediately 
apparent; but what we could do without a 
harpoonman was beyond my imagination. 

The half-hour that followed was fuller of hair- 
raising jockeying and twisting and curveting 
and swinging than I ever thought two boats could 
indulge in. So far as I could see there were no 
laws of navigation there—only a sheer daring 
and recklessness. The capture of that fish 
meant more than a mere fifteen dollars; it 
meant success and the defeat of a rival. We had 
the advantage of power, and could turn more 
quickly and point up closer into the wind ; and 
we certainly “ bluffed”” them oftener than they 
did us. But the way they hung out ahead of 
us until our chair actually clicked on theirs— 
our sides rubbed once as we both swung over— 
was sheer, deliberate madness—to me. I wanted 
to say harsh things to that sober-faced skipper, 
who alternately glanced at his look-outs and at 
our bowsprit. And yet everyone seemed to 
take it so coolly that I began to think it was a 
put-up game on me, the tenderfoot. Once, after 
I had wondered swiftly where was the best place 
to jump, I looked angrily back at our skipper— 
and received a solemn wink. 

Now and then a black fin poked through the 
water, always to the side, and the two of us 
tore towards it. From aloft the mate hurled 
down: “ Off a little!” ‘‘ Bring her round!” 
“ Steady!’ And the tiller responded instantly. 
As we crept nearer the fish a motion of the look- 
out’s arm was sufficient. 

I was standing in the bow, frantically hanging 
to a wire stay, wondering how long a stove-in 
fishing-boat would float, when a rushing whizz 
swept over my head, and something flashed 
past me. That blame-fool boat must have come 
right aboard us, I thought. But it was only 
the mate. In that awful sea he had slid from 
the crosstrees down a tiny wire jibstay to the 
very end of the bowsprit, and was already 
standing with harpoon poised ! 

The other boat saw him and shouted to dis- 
turb his aim; but the man who could take that 
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jibstay was not to be “rattled” by a shout. 
The harpoon went home. I happened to recol- 
lect my duty and leaped to the float just in time 
to have it torn from my hand straight out of 
sight beneath the water. ‘That sword-fish was 
already down thirty fathoms! I turned and 
made faces at the other boat, which had a full 
crew of five men. 

In the days that followed I was able to yield 
to the excitement, to laugh tauntingly as we 
forced a rival to give way, and even to encourage 
the skipper to persist to the very edge of safety. 
The usually phlegmatic fisherman quite loses him- 
self in the contest. Oaths fly backwards and 
forwards; the youngest member of the crew 
freely expresses his opinion of the skipper when 
a fish is missed ; and the look-out men, up there 
where every movement is so sensitively felt, 
showers everyone promiscuously with curses. 
It is all part of sword-fishing ; in the delirium of 
the moment only the little black prong above the 
water is noticed, or the black bulk as the boat 
Tushes helplessly past. 

One day four of us were in chase of a big fellow 
estimated by the skipper at eight hundred 
pounds—a maddening, impudent fish that 
scorned unnecessary movement to escape. At 
the first call the deck-hand was on deck, a 
scarcely-touched cup of tea in his hand, and all 
through the excitement he rushed from side to 
side, carefully balancing that tin cup. As the 
fish sank languidly time after time his oaths 
rolled louder and louder—at fish, at harpoonman, 
at skipper—and his free fist shook as he danced 
up and down, scarcely spilling a drop. Then 
the fish tried a new plan. Instead of sinking 
as the boat approached, it flicked its tail lazily, 
and there it lay on the surface only a yard or 
two beyond the harpoon. As we tore past, the 
excited deck-hand suddenly raised his cup and 
hurled it viciously out. It struck the astonished 
fish on the side with a resounding smack, and 
the big fellow darted out of sight. 

“Pve got it! I've got it!” yelled the 
marksman, rushing furiously about the deck. 

At first the crew had yelled exultation, almost 
as if the harpoon had sunk home ; and then, as 
we came about, a sheepish smile broke on every 
face. The fish was nowhere to be seen. “ Put 
out the dory !” yelled the skipper, sarcastically, 
“Dave's got ’im!” 

There are dangers in sword-fishing that crop 
up infrequently to remind man of the power 
of the thing he hunts. The “sword,” for 
instance, is a formidable weapon, as capable 
of puncturing a boat as of cutting up a school 
of herring. Not often does the sword-fish turn, 
but when he does forget the tearing agony in 
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“That grey thing between them, coming clean through the bottom of the boat, was the sword of a sword-fish.” 


his back and make for its source everything is 
helpless before him. 

We had speared our tenth fish that day. 
The deck was slimy with gore, and the hold 
was overflowing with black-backed, white- 
bellied fish that, in life, could have carved our 
boat into mincemeat. The crew was jubilant 
in the thought of a ton and a half of fish to 
hand over at two and a half cents a pound. 
On our line was another big fellow, and we 
followed the rushing float, content with our 
day’s catch. Presently we came up with our 
quarry, resting quietly on the water, and the 
dory was put off. For another half-hour 
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the sword of a sword-fish. The skipper seized 
it, and it came loose in his hand, and immediately 
the dory began to take water fast. The sword, 
in the fish’s dying struggles, had broken off 
close to the snout. 

They told me of two men who had been 
severely wounded in such a manner, and of a 
fisherman who was forced to dive beneath the 
dory and knife the fish to save the lives of 
himself and his mate. 

And there are other dangers—dangers of the 
deep peculiar to sword-fishing. The look-out 
men, in their excitement, sometimes forget to 
keep firm hold, and the harpoonman is never 


Schooner's bowsprits, showing the “chair” where the harpoonman stands. 


the fish fcught, now rushing out the line until the 
float had to be dropped overboard, and again 
yielding tamely until only a few fathoms of 
Tope remained in the water. 

We were sailing up and down awaiting the 
end, when a sudden shout of alarm directed 
every eye to the dory. There the two men 
were, clinging to the sides, and yelling wildly 
for help. Dimly I could see a thin grey line 
protruding from the middle of the dory, and 
on it the fishermen’s terror-stricken eyes were 
fixed, while the dory swayed and surged as if 
in the grip of a giant. Abrupt quiet ceme, but 
the grey line remained. When we came up 
two very frightened men clambered hastily 
aboard. That grey thing between them, coming 
clean through the bottom of the boat, was 


free from the menace of his position. On a 
tiny bit of board narrower than the length of 
his foot, with a railing around three sides of 
him coming only to his thighs, he must stand, 
perhaps for hours, soaring up and down with 
the swells, sometimes half-buried beneath the 
waves, and always dependent upon the untrust- 
worthy grip of his small platform on a small r 
bowsprit. 

One very rough day we were almost the only 
boat out. In the piling waves there was little 
hope for sword-fish, but we hung on. One after 
the other, three of the crew had come in from 
the chair wet to the skin; every wave curled 
up above their knees before the boat bore them 
aloft, and it was getting worse. We had turned 
for home when the look-out reported a sword- 
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fish almost straight ahead. As we were running 
nearer shore the waves tore threateningly at 
the chair, one finally curling completely over 
the occupant. But he stuck there without a 
word, harpoon in hand, leaning heavily on the 
railing to give himself a hold, and shaking 
himself every now and then to throw off the 
loose water. 

Suddenly, as every eye was searching ahead 
for the sword-fish, there came a splitting crash. 
Chair and man had disappeared from the end 
of the bowsprit, not a sound coming from the 
doomed harpoonman as he swung over. A 
sailor, with one tremendous heave, threw loose 
a dory, and the others raced to the one on the 
other side. Even as the skipper swung off to 
protect the launching, however, a strange, 
gasping, rumbling roar came over the bow. 

“Keep her steady, blow you! Keep her 
steady!’ And up beside the bowsprit came 
a dripping figure—the harpoonman ! 

His escape was a miracle, but simply explained. 
The chair had not broken loose, but had turned 
over on the rounded bowsprit. The harpoon- 
man, at the first crack, dropped his harpoon 
and clung to the railing. Those few seconds, 
as he hung head downwards beneath the roaring 
waves, he did not like to talk about. But 
when he had righted himself by the help of the 
wire stays his only danger was the dash of the 
waves and the weakness of the splintered 
bowsprit. 

They laughed about it, did those men of the 
sea, with a wavering little trill in their merri- 
ment not to he misunderstood. We were 
content to leave the dory to a boat following 
behind. 

As August advanced the sword-fish worked 
eastward along the south coast of Cape Bre‘on. 
There had been a weck of tremendous fishing, a 
glorious time of profit and sport. In two days 
each member of the crew had earncd.a hundred 
and twenty dollars, and they were flushed with 
success. They did not worry because that 
hundred and twenty dollars might have been 
five hundred dollars a few days west towards 
Boston, but they could not help wondering 
occasionally what they would have done with 
so much money. 

We were running alone off L'Ardoise, far ahead 
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of the other boats, when something big and 
black rose languidly to the surface close by. 
The look-out men shouted something, and we 
swung about and headed towards this new fish, 
too large for a sword-fish, too small for a whale. 
“ Black-fish !”” announced the harpoonman, and 
we bore rapidly down on it. 

Carefully the skipper ran alongside ; it aula 
have been like running on an island to have 
struck the creature, for it was almost as long 
as the boat. The harpoon sank deep into its 
side, and we sheered swiftly away to get beyond 
its struggles. But the big fish no more than 
wallowed away. The crew were wild with 
excitement, for a black-fish had never been 
brought in, and there were wild stories of its 
value. In the wallowing the rope snapped like 
thread. Two more harpoons went into it, and 
then, after a pause, three others—the last we 
had. But the fish scarcely seemed to mind. 

Then the event lost some of its sport. Around 
us there suddenly appeared five other huge 
black-fish. We had the floats still aboard, for 
a dory would have been able to do nothing with 
such a fish; but we saw to it that the ropes 
were clear in case of a sudden decision on the 
part of the fish to leave us. Without seeming 
effort the big fellow towed us tor miles; then 
we pulled up alongside and attempted to finish 
our work with a knife tied to a harpoon. Every 
few seconds the boat trembled, as it bumped 
into one of the wounded one’s mates, and we 
began to long for the return of our spear-points. 
It was like trying to kill an elephant with a pin 
—and we couldn’t get loose without sacrificing 
our outfit of points and lines. 

At the word of the skipper we commenced to 
cut loose ; we would retain the floats at least. 
After two were cut, however, the great fish 
abruptly took it into its head to resent our 
plans. With a swish of its tail it dived like an 
arrow—so swifily that two of the three remaining 
floats broke off as if cut with knives, and the 
third disappeared over the edge with its thirty 
fathoms of rope. An instant later there was 
nothing on the surface but a swirl and a tinge 
of blood; our black-fish had gone. We were 
glad, for the contest had assumed the proportions 
of a nightmare. There are limits even to the 
powers of sixty-dollars-a-day men. 


THE FATAL WOOD. 


A STORY. OF VERDUN. 


By B. Sr. LAWRENCE. 
Illustrated by Howard Elcock. 


The following graphic account of one of the most dramatic episodes in the great Battle of 
Verdun was related to the writer by a Verdunois, who himself heard it from a young French 
officer. 


OURAGE! We'll never allow the 


( Boches to get through. Cheer up! 


Wo) RY 
Vay} They shall never get your town. 
PRBS Vive Verdun et les Verdunois !” 
Thus, in a hundred and one 
different ways, did ihe brave poilus, marching 
with admirable en!rain towards Verdun, instil 
hope into our downcast hearts. 

We were on our way, the civilians of Verdun, 
to Paris and elsewhere, in cattle-trucks and 
military wagons—a painful journey, in bitter 
cold and snow, which would have been almost 
unbearable but for the sight of those merry- 
hearted troops, swinging along in the daytime 
on the road bordering the railway, and at night 
sweeping past us in trainload after trainload in 
the direction of the town which, shattered by 
shot and shell though it was, we still pictured in 
our hearts as home. There were long waits in 
the darkness at wayside stations or on sidings, 
whilst the saviours of France went forth to battle, 
but wherever possible we found help and 
encouragement. At the larger gares warmth and 
creature-comforts were in readiness to cheer us 
on our way. The waiting and refreshment rooms 
were crowded with railway officials, charitably- 
disposed ladies, and military officers, all of them 
eager to do something to ameliorate our lot, and 
at the same time to hear the latest news from 
the Front. 

I was fortunate in making the acquaintance 
at Chalons of a young officer, Lieutenant Marcel 
R—,, who was able to tell me a good deal about 
the Battle of Verdun, or, more strictly speaking, 
a singular episode in it. Vague rumours of the 
“Coup of the Caures Wood”’ had already reached 
my ears, but it was not until I met Lieutenant 
R——. that I heard all the dramatic details, in 
the planning and execution of which he himself 
had played a part, though a minor one. 

“Eh bien! How have you been getting on 
at Verdun lately ?” he began by asking me. 
“I was quite sorry to have to leave the battle- 


field and go, en mission, to Paris. But I shall 
be back there to-morrow. Shall I find a soul 
left 2” 

“Only Pére Frangois, the marchand de vin of 
the Rue Nationale,” I replied. ‘‘ He alone 
remains of the three thousand inhabitants. We 
left him standing at the door of his wine-shop, 
which he said he would not abandon for all the 
Boches in creation.” 

“He plays his part, without a doubt,” replied 
Lieutenant R. , with a laugh. “It was at 
Pére Frangois’s that we celebrated the coup of 
the Caures Wood, and I shall never forget his 
enthusiasm when we told him the story.” 

“T envy him the privilege,” said I. “ Might 
I hope to hear you repeat it, if there is time before 
the train starts?” 

“ Mais certainement! This is what happened. 
But I must begin at the very beginning. The 
setting for the episode I have to describe is 
indispensable.” 

And Lieutenant R—— proceeded to tell his 
story as follows :— 


We were in the early days of the battle, but 
sufficient had already happened to make it clear 
to every one of us that at last we were face to 
face with a big affair. The German High Com- 
mand had decided on a step which we welcomed 
most joyfully—to stake its all on a vain endeavour 
to regain the confidence which the public in 
Germany has fast been losing, not only in the 
military party, but also in the Hohenzollerns 
themselves. The roar of the guns was so deafening 
that we had to stuff our ears with cotton- 
wool or any material we could find to deaden 
the dreadful sound. The ground shook under the 
shock of the exploding shells. But neither the 
sounds which came to us, nor the sights which 
met our eyes as we looked down upon the ever- 
advancing masses of men in grey-green uniforms, 
had the slightest ill-effect upon our nerves. 
Judging by my own feelings, we were all 
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"As the enemy approached by the ravines they were enfiladed.” 


supremely uplifted. It seemed to me that we had 
been preparing all our lives for that one glorious 
day. 

“ Come on, come on, grey-green battalions, and 
let us bite deep into your flesh! It matters not 
what cowardly means you adopt; poison-gas 
or squirters of flaming liquid are all one to us, 
for you will never succeed in getting through. 
Come on, like animals to the slaughter! Those 
who succeed in escaping the arrosage of the 
“seventy-fives’ will find that Rosalie—the bayonet 
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before was necessary. Full of confidence, and 
knowing that this slow retreat would enable us 
to kill more and still more Germans, we made 
our preparations. 

But first of all let me locate the Wood of 
Caures, though it may be superfluous to do so in 
the presence of an inhabitant—perhaps a native 
—of Verdun. It is situated to the north of your 
town, and is one of a number of woods and 
forests which are visible as dark masses of foliage 
to anyone standing on the heights in the imme- 


Map showing the position of the Bois de Cavres, where one of the most dramatic 
episodes in the great battle of Verdun occurred. 


—is waiting for them.” Such was the savage 
hymn which my men were singing in their hearts 
as we defended the Bois de Caures. 

“ Rosalie” did her work well, I can tell you, 
when the Boches came to close quarters. The 
snow-flecked ground in front of us, furrowed as 
though by a titanic plough, was covered with 
bodies. However, as they still came on in serried 
masses, it was decided that a retreat to the 
defences which had been prepared many weeks 


diate neighbourhood of Verdun, or, better still, 
if the observer be seated in an aeroplane. Tl.e 
eyes of our gallant airmen were constantly fixed 
on the Bois de Caures, which lies between tle 
Bois d’Haumont and the Herbe Bois, on the 
Bois des Fosses, which is due south of where we 
were, and on the Forest of Spincourt, which was 
to our east. These precious collaborators kept 
us constantly informed as to the movements of 
the enemy. Every few hours they brought in 
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“Hundreds of Germans, caught like rats in a trap, were blown to pieces amidst the shattered trees of that fatal wood 


ail 


their reports to the Headquarters Staff, wnence 
came the order that, in conjunction with the 
remainder of the line, we were to fall back. 

“* The move is to be made to-morrow—towards 
evening.” Captain Peyron told me in the after- 
noon. “ But I understand from Chief Engineer 
Moreau that we're to prepare a little surprise 
for the Kaiser’s crack troops. We've got to hold 
the wood like grim death until everything is 
ready. Moreau and his staff of engineers have 
been out all day in the wood prospecting, and 
the sappers must be already at work.” 

At nightfall I learnt a little more from one of 
Moreau's assistants, Lieutenant Chabert, a 
former brilliant pupil of the Ecole des Arts et 
Métiers, who, owing to his deep knowledge of 


-electrical science, has on countless occasions 


rendered invaluable service. He is one of those 
men who can turn their hands to anything in the 
scientific line. He staggered into our dug-out, 
dead-beat, after ten hours of feverish and con- 
tinuous work with the sappers, and before 
throwing himself down to sleep had just strength 
enough to mumble, “See that I’m called as 
early as possible, mon ami, will you? I’ve got 
hundreds of yards of wiring to see to yet. Dieu 
merci, we've still got a day before us!” 

I promised to wake him at five sharp, and, 
envying him his sleep, immediately went in 
search of Sergeant Fleury, to delegate him to 
carry out the duty entrusted to me in case— 
one never knows what the fortunes of war may 
bring about—I were prevented from doing it. 
By the time I had found the sergeant the moon 
had risen over the battlefield, and if I live to be 
a hundred I shall never forget the sight. Our 
machine-guns were still firing two hundred 
rounds a minute on the German formations. As 
the enemy approached through the ravines 
round Flasbas and Azannes they were enfiladed, 
and the deep clefts in the hills were positively 
filled up with dead. Then, towards the early 
hours of the morning, came a lull. The respite 
was doubly welcome: it gave us both time to 
breathe and behold the work we had done. A 
ghastly spectacle indeed was revealed as our 
searchlights swept over the battlefield. 

When the dawn came the lull continued—at 
least, till noon, when we had once more to face 
the hammer-blows of the Kaiser and the Crown 
Prince. 1 called Chabert at the appointed hour. 
After a great stretch and a yawn, he went off 
like a giant refreshed to his work among the 
human moles of the Caures Wood. About noon, 
Moreau came to hold a consultation with Captain 
Peyron, under whose immediate orders we were, 
but he was in such a hurry to get back to his 
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sappers and electricians that he had not time to 
say more than :— 

“ Bonjour, R——; see you later. 
well!” 

The satisfied expression on his face told me 
that without words. 

I did not meet either him or Chabert until 
after the retreat ; and, to tell you the truth, we 
were so busily engaged in keeping back the 
Germans until it suited our purpose to let 
them come on en masse that I almost forgot 
about the “little surprise” which Moreau, 
Chabert, et Cie. had announced to me through 
my chief. 

When evening came the gradual move back 
to more advantageous positions began. I shall 
not go into the details of a strategic retreat with 
which you yourself must be almost as well 
acquainted as myself, but simply state that we 
evacuated the Caures Wood and got away to the 
high ground in the neighbourhood of the Bois 
des Fosses, where Peyron, Moreau, Chabert, 
Sergeant Fleury, and myself calmly awaited the 
impending catastrophe which had been so 
skilfully and rapidly prepared for the oncoming 
enemy. The Bois de Caures, in the gathering 
darkness of night, stood out like a huge black 
mass against the sky. 

“What do you estimate the strength of the 
attacking force in our section to be?” I asked 
Captain Peyron. 

“Two thousand odd,” he replied, “‘ and they 
have all of them fallen into the trap. As our 
men ran away through the wood, they followed 
in masses, blindly and stupidly—les imbéciles | 
Not one of them will escape, Moreau ?” 

“Not a soul,” replied the chief engineer. 
Then, glancing at his luminous watch and turn- 
ing to Chabert, he added, “ One more minute, 
and we shall see what we shall see.” 

We kept our eyes fixed intently on the dark 
Bois de Caures. Someone, somewhere, was 
pressing a button ; for all at once huge tongues 
of flame, accompanied by a series of explosions 
which rent the cold night air, leapt into the sky. 
Simultaneously a mental vision must have oc- 
curred to every one of us, as it certainly did to 
me—a vision of hundreds upon hundreds of 
Germans, caught like rats in a trap, blown to 
pieces amidst the shattered trees of that fatal 
wood. 


All goes 


So ended the story of the “‘ Coup of the Caures 
Wood ”’ as related to me by Lieutenant R—. 
Hardly had he uttered the last words when the 
departure bell rang and we hurried away to the 
train which was to take us to Paris. 
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Miss Minnie Florea, 


How a girl of sixteen, after losing parents, sisters, and brother in a terrific hurricane, was 
swept out to sea, and for twenty-four hours battled against the storm, being the only member 
of her father’s party of thirteen who was saved. 


O be swept out to sea during a terrific 
hurricane, after seeing her parents, 
sisters, and brother drowned before 
her eyes, and there to battle against 
wind and waves for a period of 
twenty-four hours, was the thrilling experience 
of a young Texas lady, Miss Minnie Florea. 
It is doubtful if any girl of her age—she is only 
sixteen—has undergone such an ordeal and 
survived. 

Miss Florea’s father was the owner of a news- 
paper, the Texas Coaster, published at Richmond, 
in Texas. He was also the owner of real estate. 
Like many other well-to-do business men in this 
section of the States, he maintained a summer 
Tetreat on the coast at Surfside, on the Gulf of 
Mexico, about two miles east of the Brazos 
River, a little to the west of Galveston. 

This region is much frequented by pleasure- 
seekers on account of its magnificent sands and 
the delightful bathing that may be enjoyed. 
The flat beach affords every encouragement to 
the non-swimmer, who can splash about among 
the breakers to his heart’s content without going 
out of his depth. 

This flatness of the coast, though pleasant for 
summer bathers, makes residence dangerous in 
the winter, for terrific storms are liable to occur, 
and owing to the low-lying nature of the land the 
waves are driven far inland, sometimes doing 
considerable damage to property. 

Only those who have witnessed these winter 
storms can appreciate their violence and destruc- 
tive power. They come on suddenly, almost 
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without warning. Gigantic clouds suddenly pile 
up in the sky, the water assumes a threatening 
leaden colour, and far out to sea the white-caps 
begin to run before the wind. ‘Then the gale 
comes off the water in squally gusts like the fire of 
cannon, the sea rises in great billows, and tower- 
ing waves tumble on the beach in cataracts of 
foam. Stronger and stronger grows the wind, 
driving the angry waters inland with irresistible 
force. Trees are uprooted or snapped off like 
matchwood, houses are wrecked or carried 
bodily away, and unless the inhabitants are wise 
enough to retire into the interior they are liable 
to be swept out to sea and drowned. 

It was one of these sudden and unexpected 
hurricanes that broke upon the coast last autumn 
and carried Miss Florea and her parents and 
friends away, with such fearful consequences. 
It was on a Sunday evening that they first 
had intimation of the coming storm. At that 
time there were gathered in the Florea residence 
at Surfside a happy holiday party. In addition 
to Mr. Florea, his wife, and four children, there 
were four adult friends, two other children, and 
a negro cook, thirteen persons in all. Of all those 
people only Minnie Florea came through the 
terrible storm alive. 

At first none of them looked upon the gathering 
clouds with any alarm, merely regarding them 
as heralding the approach of a summer gale, which 
would soon be over. When it burst, however, 
as it did with dramatic suddenness, and the 
rain came down in torrents and the waves 
hurled themselves upon the beach, it was evident 


to all that a particularly violent storm was upon 
them. Hours passed, and still the sea and wind 
rose. A wall of roaring water several feet high 
swept up the beach, and with the strong wind 
behind it travelled far inland. Things began to 
look serious. The wind was blowing with hurri- 
cane force, and they feared that the house— 
merely a light wooden bungalow—would collapse. 
After consultation with the others, Mr. Florea 
decided that they had better leave the dwelling 
and seek shelter in the life-saving station at 
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Slowly the night passed, and a miserable one 
it proved to all concerned. Sleep was impossible. 
The wind whistled and shrieked, and shook the 
building in its fury, while the sea was in a verit- 
able tumult. The men talked in whispers ; 
the women said little, though anxiety was plainly 
written on their faces. In the station with Mr. 
Florea and his friends were Captain Steinhart, 
of the Life-saving Corps, his wife, and six others, 
making a total of twenty-one souls. 

Monday morning dawned, and as the day 
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The life-saving station at Freeport which was destroyed by the hurricane. 


Freeport, about two miles distant along the 
Coast. 

Out into the darkness of the storm the little 
party sallied, wrapped in the most suitable 
clothing they could find to protect them from 
the rain, and made their way to Freeport. To 
the women and children the journey proved no 
light ordeal. They could hardly keep their feet 
in the strong wind that was blowing, while the 
darkness of the night and the driving rain 
prevented them from seeing any distance ahead. 
Often, too, the encroaching waves had to be 
dodged. Led by Mr. Florea, however, all of them 
reached the station at last. This was a strong 
and solidly-built structure, belonging to the 
United States Government, and set on a slight 
elevation. Here, it was thought, they would be 
perfectly safe, 


advanced the storm grew worse. Anxiously 
everyone peeped out at the weather, hoping 
to discern some signs of improvement, but the 
day dragged on, and still the tempest raged. 
Captain Steinhart regarded himself as responsible 
for the lives of the beleaguered holiday-makers, 
and begged them to be calm. He was a brave 
and fearless man, knew something of the hurri- 
canes that rage upon the coast here, and what 
it meant to battle against such storms. He said 
very little, spending his time chiefly in watching 
the barometer. As it gradually fell lower and 
lower his anxiety became more pronounced. 
Finally the instrument dropped to twenty-eight. 
One of the life-savers standing near remarked 
grimly, “If it goes to twenty-seven, we shall all 
be blown to Russia,” and not long after this 
alarming figure was reached. 
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More fiercely than ever the wind whistled 
Tound the station. So strong and prolonged were 
the gusts that the solidly-built place shook under 
the strain. Captain Steinhart made a hasty 
examination, and came to the conclusion that it 
would be no longer safe to remain in the building. 
He feared a sudden collapse, which might mean 
death to all of them. 

But where could they go ? In front of them was 
a raging ocean, on which nothing could hope to 
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“The boat was caught by a particularly heavy wave and 


live, while behind them the country was flooded 
toa depth of many feet, with great waves rolling 
over the watery expanse, effectively cutting off 
all retreat. But there was the station lifeboat 
riding the waters close by, made fast to a stout 
cedar tree, and into this Captain Steinhart 
ordered his beleaguered party. The boat, the- 
captain thought, would safely ride out the storm. 
The women and children were placed on board, 
and then the men climbed in. The continual 


dashed against a tree.” 


tossing and pitching of the buoyant craft 
made many of the occupants sick, and in 
their drenched clothes they presented a truly 
pitiable spectacle. 

After tossing about in this fashion for some time 
the boat, caught by a particularly heavy wave, 
was dashed against the tree with such force that 
a hole was driven through its side. Being pro- 
vided with air-chambers it did not sink, but the 


now drenched and worn-out pleasure-scekers 
Vol. xxxviin—27, 
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were forced to leave it and once more seek 
shelter in the station. 

Hardly had they settled themselves in the 
building again than it began to show signs of 
collapse. The water around the structure 
was now many feet deep, and the continual 
buffeting of the waves had weakened the founda- 
tions and loosened many of the planks. Heroic 
efforts were made to repair the damage, but it 
was soon evident that the struggle was hopeless. 
The building began to sway to and fro in a 
dangerous manner, and at half-past eleven that 
night it was deemed no longer safe to remain in 
it, for its fall might be expected at any moment. 
There was no option but to take to the leaking 
boat again. This time, however, it was a case 
of swimming and floundering out to it, and it 
was only with the greatest difficulty that many 
of the now thoroughly frightened pleasure- 
seekers were got aboard. One by one those of 
the beleaguered party who could not swim were 
either carried or dragged through the waves 
to the boat and lifted in. 

For some reason or other Minnie Florea was 
one of the last to leave the station. Her father, 
mother, two sisters, and her little brother were 
safely transferred to the lifeboat whilst she 
watched operations from the station window. 
She was an expert swimmer, and for the moment 
little attention was paid to her. With the 
exception of the life-savers everyone was now 
in the boat, and it was Minnie’s turn to seek 
similar shelter. Just as she was preparing to 
leap from the window and wade out to the little 
craft a tremendous wave caught it, tossed it 
aloft like a piece of cork, and then, to the horror 
of the eye-witnesses, it turned completely upside 
down, falling back into the waves keel upwards ! 
Everyone in the boat was thrown into the boiling 
surf, and the air was rent with their cries and 
shouts for help. Ropes were thrown to them, 
and some of the life-savers plyckily dashed 
through the waves to the rescue, but it was 
little they could do. The sea was like a veritable 
cauldron, and in a few moments those who had 
escaped knew that their friends had either been 
drowned or carried out to sea, and were beyond 
all succour. As Minnie stood paralyzed at 
the station window, too horror-stricken to move, 
she heard the despairing cries of her little brother 
and sisters above the roar of the storm. She 
never saw them or her parents again. 

Instinct told her that to have dived into the 
sea after them would have been suicidal folly, 
for no human power could hope to battle against 
such waves. Whilst these thoughts were pass- 
ing through her mind one of the life-savers, 
Follet Shannon, handed her a rope,and told her 
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to pass it round her waist, and he would try and 


save her. The plucky girl replied that she did 
not wish to hamper him, and begged him to 
think of himself. She pointed out how she 
had lost everyone she loved—father, mother, 
brother, and sisters—and did not care whether 
she was saved or not. It was now, she said, a 
case of everybody for himself, and she would 
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prefer him to take his chance and she would 
take hers. Not to be rebuffed, however, Shan- 
non tried to pass the rope round her waist as 
she stood by the window. 

While he was thus engaged a great wave 
tore away the whole side of the doomed building 
and hurled them apart. Minnie thought her 
Jast moments had,come, but the instinct of 


self-preservation came to her assistance and 
she began to struggle. She felt herself being 
thrown up and down by the waves like a cork. 
After a few moments she got her head above 
water, and you can imagine her horror when she 
saw the door of the wrecked station bearing 
down upon her, high on the crest of a wave. 
To be struck meant disaster, and with all her 
s rength she tried to swim clear. She was too 
late, however, for the wave curled over, the door 
surged forward, and the edge struck her heavily 
on the head, the sudden blow rendering her 
unconscious. Luckily, however, a piece of 
broken boarding caught in her dress and acted 
asa sort of raft, so that she still floated. 

When Minnie came to her senses again she 
found that the tide was fast dragging her out to 
sea. It was an experience sufficient to unnerve 
the most robust of swimmers; and Minnie 
Florea was only a frail girl of sixteen. Yet she 
did not flinch or bemoan her hard lot. She was 
alone on what appeared to be a vast expanse of 
raging, tumbling waters. She could see nothing 
but waves all round her, and the sea was so full 
of wreckage and logs that she expected every 
moment that something would strike her and 
kill her. The task of dodging the wave-tossed 
Pieces of timber proved very exhausting, and 
Minnie speedily realized that it would be impos- 
sible to keep up the struggle much longer. Then 
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an idea came to her. Why not make use of the 
floating planks to assist her in her uneven battle ? 

Two pieces of board floated near, and these 
she caught and passed under her arms. To her 
delight she found that they gave her all the 
buoyancy she needed; she could rest her full 
weight upon them and float with hardly any 
exertion. This was a great relief, and gradually 
her failing strength returned. At the same time 
she had to keep all her wits about her and be 
ever on the alert. 

So the night passed, and when daylight came 
Minnie began to wonder how far she was from 
land, and what were the prospects of an early 
rescue. Each time she rose on the crest of a 
wave she eagerly scanned the horizon in search 
of land, but to her dismay she could see nothing 
but tumbling water in all directions. Anxiously 
she speculated as to how far she had been carried 
and what the chances were of being picked up 
by a passing vessel. The more she thought 
about her perilous position, far out in the Gulf, 
drifting on a couple of planks, the less promisir g 
did the prospects of an early rescue appear. 

Exposure, fatigue, and want of food now began 
to tell upon her, and by midday her neck felt 
“‘as though someone were pushing a hot knife 
into it,” as she described it afterwards. Her 
back, too, gave her great pain, and her legs 
seemed as if they were dead. Still she did not 
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give up. At times she would change her 
position and rest her aching head on one of the 
planks. 

Nerve-racking pains were followed by dizzi- 
ness, and more than once poor Minnie found 
herself mechanically repeating the words of a 
song, “‘ Three men on a raft, three men on a raft,” 
which she had heard in her childhood days. 
Just why the words of this particular song should 
have come into her head she does not know. 

The afternoon waned, and the sun began to 
go down. With its setting the girl's spirits 
seemed to fail her, and for the first time she cried. 
Human nature could stand no more. She had 
put up a brave struggle, but now she could hold 
out no longer. Then suddenly, as the crucl 
waves still swept her onwards, she heard a 
terrific roaring. Instinct told her that this was 
the sound of breakers, and breakers meant land. 
Could she manage to reach it, or would she be 
overwhelmed in the surf ? She asked herself the 
question, but she hardly seemed to care now what 
the answer was; she had become indifferent 
to her fate. 

A few yards farther she drifted, then with 
a rush her supporting planks were swept into 
the first line of breakers. These roaring walls of 
foam-capped water were so high and awe- 
inspiring that they terrified her. When she rose 
to the top of one and looked down into the trough 
beyond, her heart stood still in fear. Before 
she realized what had happened, she went 
hurtling down into the trough, with waves tower- 
ing far above her, their tops crowned with hissing 
foam. Weakly she closed her eyes, believing the 
end was at hand. Next moment, however, she 
felt herself being lifted up again, and opening 
her eves discovered she was once more riding the 
crest of a monster wave. 

The great billow, like some kindly giant, carried 
her along on its summit for a considerable 
distance. Then it broke under her, in a smother 
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of foam and fury, and she felt herself falling. 
Just then her feet touched bottom, and the 
contact with solid ground sent a thrill through 
her whole body. Land was near, blessed land ! 
The great waves were breaking upon the shore 
all around her, and the powerful undertow 
threatened to drag her back into the surf, but 
she struggled desperately to get up the beach to 
safety. Oh, the horror of those next few 
moments! She felt like one in the grip of a 
nightmare, striving with leaden feet to escape 
from the swift pursuit of death. 

She sobbed in her weakness and despair as 
the treacherous current clutched at her, and she 
was on the verge of being swept away when 
another wave broke behind her and carried her 
still farther inland. It left her half-drowned, but 
this time she managed, by dint of great exertion, 
to crawl out of the shallow water and fall on the 
beach, beyond the reach of the water. 

It was then about eight o’clock on the Tuesday 
evening. Not far away she could discern the 
lights of a house, and towards these, after recover- 
ing her strength somewhat, she crawled. She 
discovered the people in the house were also 
storm sufferers, but they did everything possible 
for the brave and plucky girl who had success- 
fully battled against the waves for twenty-four 
weary hours. After feeding her and providing 
dry clothing they sent her on to the hospital 
at Galveston, not very far away. Here she 
Temained for some weeks until she completely 
recovered. To-day, thanks largely to youth and 
a good constitution, Miss Florea is quite herself 
again. 

Of the twenty-one storm-bound people who 
sought shelter in the Life-saving Station at 
Freeport, only Captain Steinhart, Mr. Shannon, 
and Minnie Florea were saved. Miss Florea 
intends to enter upon a University course, and 
later take over the estates and business left her 
by her father. 


THE 
HEART OF SWEDEN. 


By A. E. JOHNSON. 


An interesting description of life in rural Sweden, where a picturesque peasantry go about their 
work and pleasures, unaffected by war's alarms, very much as their forefathers did centuries ago. 


UNDAY is a true feast-day among the 
AB Swedish peasantry. Dressed in holi- 
: day attire—the women in their gay 
} caps and brightly-coloured aprons, 
the men in buckskin knee-breeches, 


y 


Na 


long coats, and high-crowned hats—the peasant 
folk come flocking to the church from all the 
countryside around. Some drive in carts and 


wagons, others travel by water. The ‘‘ church 


party taking a turn at the oars until the destina- 
tion is reached. Arrived at the landing-place, 
the boat is hauled on to the bank, and the party 
disperses, to meet again in the evening when the 
hour for the row home approaches. 

These “church boats’? have long been a 
familiar and picturesque feature of rustic life 
in Sweden. They still survive, though sup- 
planted to some extent by the more rapid and 


The “church steamer” on its homeward journey. 


boat ” is a remarkable sight as it glides across 
_ the lake, for it is often of immense length and 
holds the entire community of some remote 
farm. Master and mistress, family and ser- 
vants, all find places in it, each member of the 


convenient steamboat. Even the latter, as it is 
seen coming across the lake with its parti- 
coloured throng of church-goers on board, makes 
a gay and pleasing spectacle. 

All round the church may be seen vehicles 
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The male cos- 
tume is plain 
and severe to 
the point of 
austerity, for— 
unless by the 
addition of rib- 
bons on a gal 
day—the black 
felt hat, black 
jacket or coat, 
and white knee 
breeches and 
stockings give 
no opportunity 
for colour. It 
is a picturesque 
dress, neverthe- 
less, for the man 
who can wear it, 
and the Swedish 
peasant, who is 
usually a_ fine 
stalwart fellow, 


Women cf Rattvik in their distinctive costumes—Each district has its own atyle of dress, looks well in it. 


of every kind. ‘he ‘shafts are empty, for the 
horses are all taken out and put up in the special 
stabling which is usually attached to every 
church for the accommodation of distant 
parishioners. As the folk gather in groups 
about the churchyard to gossip and exchange 
greetings, with new arrivals ever increasing the 
throng, the spectacle is a very engaging one. 
As is usually -the case in countries where a 
national costume is maintained, there are slight 
variations, according to district, in the details of 
attire—more particularly as regards the dress 
of the women. The costume of the Rattvik 
girl, for example, differs from that of a Leksand 
girl, though both places are situate on Lake 
Siljan, and only the distance of an hour or so 
by steamboat from each other. The Rattvik 
girl wears a little high-peaked cap ‘of black cloth, 
with embroidery round the bottom ; the Leksand 
head-dress is a white sun-bonnet shaped rather 
like a nun’s coif. The Rattvik apron has 
horizontal stripes, the Leksand apron vertical 
ones. It is so with every district, but the main 
features of the peasant-woman’s dress are the 
same everywhere—a white blouse or shirt, a 
low sleeveless bodice or stays, supported by 
straps over the shoulders, and a_brilliantly- 
coloured striped apron. Possibly there will be 
also an embroidered kerchief draped round the 
neck and shoulders—a charming addition, for 
many of the peasant embroideries are exceed- 
ingly beautiful, Leksand girls 
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prowess himself 
ascended the throne 
of Sweden, the 
Dalecarlians were 
ever the mainstay 
and backbone. 

Life in these 
valleys and_ beside 
these lakes has not 
altered very greatly, 
one fancies, in the 
course of four cen- 
turies. There are 
railways through the 
forests, there are 
steamboats on the 
lakes ; newspapers 
enlarge the 
peasant’s horizon, 
and modern agri- 
cultural machinery 
helps him to make 
the most of the brief 
but amazing 
fecundity of his 
soil. But the 


A toadside view. Dalecarlian still 


dwells, like his 


The long coat is usually discarded in favour of a fathers for generations before, in a plain red- 
short jacket, and this, too, is often cast aside, painted timber house, clings tenaciously to the 
revealing a well-knit athletic figure which the traditional costume of his district, and faith- 
close-fitting waistcoat and breeches show off to fully observes all those customs and habits of 
great advantage. A bold and sturdy peasantry life which have been handed down to him, from 


still thrives in Dalarne, 
that region of forest, 
lake, hill, and dale, more 
commonly known to 
foreigners as Dalecarlia, 
which topographically 
and historically is the 
heart of Sweden. It is 
fitting that this should 
be so, for Dalarne was 
the cradle of modern in- 
dependent Sweden. It 
was here that Gustavus 
Vasa, liberator of his 
country from the yoke of 
Denmark, raised the 
standard of revolt in the 
early sixteenth century. 
To him rallied all the 
country-side around 
Lake Siljan—the “eye 
of Dalarne””—and in the 
army with which he over- 
threw the tyrants, and 
by virtue of whose 


A wpical Swedish homestead—Notice the well, with its dipping-beam/device. 
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the past. Above all, he maintains the sturdy 
independence of his character, and fosters a 
passionate affection for his home. Though 
Dalkarlar and Dalkullar (young men and girls 
of Dalarne) often go forth to seek their fortunes 
in the great world, the peasant’s virtue of thrift 
seldom forsakes them, and it is rarely that they 
do not return eventually to spend their savings 
in their native land. 

It is the great charm of Dalecarlia that both 
in its scenery and its folk it accentuates for the 


A Swedish village, showi.g the universal maypole. 


stranger the characteristic features of rural 
Sweden. The people are unspoiled, the land - 
cape is unspoiled. As for the latter, one 
cannot well ‘ spoil”? scenery of such magnitude 
as that of Sweden. It is not a country for 
the pedestrian to tour, for though forest and 
lake, hill and dalz, combine to form a prospect 
that is superb, whether in the brilliant sun- 
shine of a northern summer or under the white 
. mantle of a frosty winter, the simple fact ob- 
trudes—there is too much of it! Mile after 
mile of forest, acre upon acre of shining water, 
the journey afoot from village to village seems 
endless, and is apt to become tedious. Distances 
are great in Sweden, for not only is the land 
sparsely populated, but the Swedish peasant 
is not gregarious in habit. The homestead is 
the focal point, and the traveller progresses 
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from farm to farm rather than from village to 
village. 

Moreover, the Swedish village is of a type 
peculiar to itself. There is here no vestige of 
the “ High Street ” or main thoroughfare, flanked 
by shops and houses, which forms the nucleus 
of the English rural community. On the con- 
trary, the buildings are scattered about in 
seemingly haphazard fashion. The church, 
usually placed upon a dominating height, is 
the one central point, the post, telegraph, and 
: telephone office, 
with such shops and 
stores as are neces- 
sary for the supply 
of commodities 
which the farmer 
cannot raise himself, 
being close at hand, 
but not obtruding 
themselves. The 
Swedish village, in 
fact, is not so much 
a social point of 
focus as a centre of 
the local communal 
government. in 
which all classes, 
from nobleman to 
peasant, take their 
due share of respon- 
sibility. 

The true social 
centre of rustic life 
is not, as with us, 
the inn, but rather 
the church. Hence 
it comes about that 
Sunday is observed 
as a real holiday. 
On that day every peasant makes a point of 
attending Divine service, gratifying by this 
means not only his devotional instincts, but 
his social needs as well. At the church he 
meets relatives, friends, and acquaintances, all 
of whom have come in, like himself, from out- 
lying farms and homesteads, situate in many 
cases several miles away. 

But the day of all the year on which to see the 
Swedish peasantry at their best is Midsummer 
Day. It is the climax of summer, the longest 
day in the year, and as such it must be celebrated 
with mirth and rejoicing in the open air. The 
antithesis is Christmas, which is celebrated 
within doors round the domestic hearth. To the 
Swedish peasant both occasions have a peculiar 
dignity and significance. The one is the festival 
of summer, the other the feast of winter, and to 


the northerner summer and winter are seasons 
of the year definite and distinct to a degree 
which the inhabitants of such latitudes as our 
own can scarcely comprehend. The length, 
severity, and darkness of the one are paralleled 
inversely by the brevity, light, and intensity of 
the other. To the stern 
splendour of a long and 
Tigorous_ winter, which 
tries endurance to the 
utmost, there succeeds 
a brief summer of riotous 
beauty when Nature 
becomes as bountiful and 
lavish as previously she 
has been niggardly and 
stinting. The Swede is 
the child of Nature and 
Carpe Diem, which is for 
him always a motto, be- 
comes on Midsummer Day 
a positive injunction. 

The opening of the 
day’s joyous proceedings 
will probably be heralded 
by the brazen music of 
the village band, for the 
Swedes, like all gay, 
simple folk, are fond of 
music, and the rustic 
Tusician is no mean per- 
former. Where a village 


[ne village band playing at a festival, 
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community is large 
enough to muster a full 
band, the latter forms 
quite an imposing body, 
with shining brass and 
nickel galore, and _pre- 
sents a brave appearance 
as it marches to the fair 
ground. The players are 
all in gala clothes, 
ribbons lacing their 
breeches and__ perhaps 
adorning their wide- 
brimmed hats. The 
success of the day largely 
depends on their efforts, 
for of all the delights 
which the fair provides, 
easily the chief is the big 
circular dais on which 
the dancing takes place. 
The long summer’s day is 
long indeed in Sweden, 
but from early till late 
the dancing floor is 
always occupied by eager, 
tireless couples, and encircled by a throng of 
admiring (yet critical) spectators. Dance succeeds 
dance with only brief intervals for breathing 
space, and very nimble and accomplished most 
of the dancers show themselves to be. 

Not improbably there will be a bridal pair 


Dancing im the open air. 
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among the dancers, for the mid- 
summer holiday is a favourite 
wedding - time among the poorer 
peasants. n that case one may 
see the newly-made husband and 
wife dancing indefatigably in a 
mutual embrace. An exceedingly 
interesting pair they make, he in 
his long coat with embroidered 
patterns upon the and 
shoulders, she in full rustic bridal 
array. In either case the multi- 
tude of garments which tradition 
decrees for the occasion somewhat 
encumber the dutiful wearers, and 
it is not unlikely that the fair 
beauty of the bride may be some- 
what marred in consequence by 
a red and shining countenance, 
while the gallant groom melts 


back 


visibly in the course of his persevering gyrations. 
But such trifles as these in no way abash, how- 
ever much they may incommode, and husband 
and wife would drop in their tracks sooner than 
let friends and acquaintances see them flagging ! 

All round the field are ranged stalls and booths 
of the kind which one may find at a rustic fair 
in every land. ‘The desire to throw something at 
something else is an elemental passion deeply 
implanted in every human breast, and the 
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Some of the guests at the village fair. 
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A bridal pair 
dancing. 


cocoanut-shy, or one 
of its many equiva- 
lents, is a certain 
rendezvous for the 
village youth, 
Simple games of 
skill and chance are 
numerous, while 
from prettily- deco- 
rated stalls charming 
young girls dispense 
sweets, flowers, 
ribbons, tobacco, 
cigarettes, toys, and 
the like, ‘There is 
an open air café, set 
with tables for the 
consumption of 
coffee, milk, and 
other drinks, but not 
(wisely enough) that 
insidious ‘‘ Swedish punch” which is the dis- 
linctive national tipple. 

Children are everywhere, and not the least 
entertaining portion of the fair is the corner 
where the small holiday-makers indulge in games. 
Here one may witness the traditional games of 
the countryside—most of them having a strong 
resemblance to our own familiar childish games, 
if not being actual reproductions of or variants 


upon the latter.( It has already been remarked 


that the Swedes 
are tenacious 
of local cus- 
toms, and evi- 
dence of the 
fact is the zest 
with which old 
as well as 
young join in 
these tra- 
ditional games. 
The rules gener- 
ally involve the 
chanting of 
some simple 
ditty, which 
greatly en- 
hances the 
charm of the 
spectacle. 
Singing plays 
a large part in 
the pleasures 
of the Swedish 
peasant folk. They are of a race in whom, 
as in the Welsh and others, the musical 
instinct is keenly developed, and thereby the 
stranger among them gets much delight. There 
is always a fiddler at hand to furnish lively 
strains for the dancing that winds up the long 
day’s work in harvest-time, and often the way- 
farer may come upon a group of girls and men, 
resting at eventide betore the entrance of a 
barn, and singing the national folk-songs to the 


A farmer and his wife, 
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accompaniment 
of a primitive 
harp. Part-sing- 
ing is a musical 
pleasure in 
which they 
love to indulge, 
and to listen to 
a choir render- 
ing one of the 
many beautiful 
national songs 
is to be afforded 
rare enjoyment. 
Swedish songs 
and Swedish 
skies reflected 
in the limpid 
depths of a 
myriad lakes— 
“eyes of the 
earth,” as the 
peasants pocti- 
cally call them 
—seem inevitably linked in memories of a 
Swedish summer. The joyous melodies of the 
one seem to reflect and express the radiant 
beauty of the other. If the songs of a nation 
bespeak the national spirit—and there is surely 
no need to quote familiar tags in witness that 
they must—then peasant life in this northern 
clime should be as joyous and contented as 
the simple gaiety of the Midsummer Day 
festivities in the heart of Sweden suggests. 


The Swedish method of haymaking. 


Three Men in a Tree. 


Gold by ROBERT SIMPSON, ard set down by FRANK WISE, of Woodford, 
Queensland. 


ILLUSTRATED BY ARCH WEBB. 


The moral of this story would appear to be that, if you are going to get caught in a bad flood, 
you should take particular care to avoid having two drunken men as your companions. 


Bg COPDFORD is a prosperous town, some 
\ NYA fifty miles by railway from Brisbane, 
Queensland, and the centre of a very 

f rich district. Although four hundred 
————— feet above sea-level, the surrounding 
country is flat. ‘The crecks and river being 
shallow, they soon rise when rain comes and 
quickly inundate the low-lying watersheds. 
The River Stanley, the principal watercourse, 
is a shallow, tortuous stream, and even a few 
inches of rain render it liable to flood. 

The district is subject to cyclonic downfalls 
of rain, and in the instance I am about to relate 
almost seventeen inches fell in twenty four hours. 
‘The man whose experience is described lived 
nine miles from the township, and had to ride 
that distance for letters and supplies. His story, 
as told to me, is as follows :— 


On February 8th, 1915, I had to go to Woodford 
for mails and to attend to a litthe matter of 
business connected with buying some timber. 
Although it had been raining all night, and was 
still pouring down, I caught my mare and deter- 
mined to see it through. Between my house 
and the township is a shallow stream called 
Commissioner's Creek, which fills quickly in 
time of flood and completely cuts off communi- 
cation. As I crossed I noticed how quickly 
the water was rising, and realized that it would 
not be advisable for me to delay my return after 
dving my business. 

Having got my mail, I had to go to an hotel to 
see the man I wanted, and after concluding our 
business satisfactorily we went into the bar. 
Here I saw two fellows, neighbours of mine, one 
about as intoxicated as he could be, the other 
just far enough gone to abuse me. 

All this time it had been raining incessantly, 
and I knew I must hasten home or be held up 
by the water in the flooded creek. ‘The younger 
man was very merry. [ tried to induce him to 
cyme home with me, and alter a lot of persuasion 


he consented to do so. I had to assist him to 
mount his horse, but once in the saddle I knew 
it would take a lot to unseat him, The elder 
man, X: , secing us going, came and mounted 
his horse likewise. It was about five o'clock 
when we left the township, with the rain still 
pelting down and nine miles to ride. We had 
to swim the horses over a little gully swelled by 
the downpour, and | knew we were in for trouble 
higher up the river. 

We got along fairly quickly. My companions, 
although drunk, were good horsemen; they 
wanted to gallop their steeds all the way, but, 
fortunately for all concerned, the roads were 
too slippery for fast travelling. We crossed 
two more small watercourses safely, and at last 
reached Commissioner's Creek, where I expected 
a bother. Immediately on cither side there is 
high ground, but only for a short distance, flats 
and swamps then leading to the river, about a 
mile away. All these flats were under water 
from four to fourteen feet in depth, but the 
higher ground on the banks had only a couple 
of feet of water on it. 

We swam our horses across the creek safely— 
it was now about a hundred feet wide—and got 
on to high ground. Here I wanted to make a 
deviation to the right on to a low ridge I knew 
of. Although under shallow water, it would 
enable us to avoid the wide, deep stretch which 
completely covered the main road, even hiding 
the cattle fences. But my two foolish com- 
panions—or, at least, the elder man; the young 
fellow was getting drowsy—became unreason- 
able. “ P’ve swum through two lots of water,” 
he said, “ and half a mile more won't stop me, 
I know the road, and you can go where you 
please.” 

Thereupon X—— turned his horse and made 
off through the water towards a point where I 
knew he could not help being carried away by 
the current. I shouted a warning, but he was 
tuo pig-headed tovtake heed. 1 then caught 
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the rein of the younger man’s horse and 
told him we would let X—— go his own 
road. Where I was the water was only 
up to my horse’s knees, and, leading my 
companion’s horse, I made towards 
safety. 

Presently, looking back—it was dusk 
by now and the light was rapidly 
fading saw X—— struggling to get 
his horse out of deep water. Only part 
of the animal's head was showing, and 
the pair were evidently in difficulties. 
I could see that if he was not very 
careful he would be drowned, and it 
occurred to me that, as he was not sober, 
I. was morally responsible for his wel- 
fare. ‘The younger man was too far gone 
to know what was going on around 
him; it was no use to consult him 
about the matter. With these thoughts 
in my head I finally decided that I 
must go and help X—— somehow or 
other. While I watched him he got 
back to higher ground, although up to 
the saddle-flaps in water, and I could 
see he was still intent on going straight 
through the flood. 1 rode out to him, 
taking the youngster with me, and, to 
humour him, agreed to come with him 
and chance whether the horses could 
swim the distance. Slowly we steered 
our animals through the water, and 
finally got to within about 
a quarter of a mile of the 
other side. We were now 
hemmed in between fences 
in four feet of water, 
which was rising at the 
rate of about eighteen 
inches an hour. To go 
back would have been as 
dangerous as going for- 
ward. X—— was in front 
of me, and got tangled up 
in the fence, which he 
tried to swim his horse 
over. On our left were 
two trees, the lowest 
branch of the larger one 
being about ten feet from 
the ground, or about five 
above the water-level. I 
realized that we must get 
up this tree or perish, as 
it was now too dark to 
see where we were going. 
X—— was by this time 
in. a [bad way—off his 
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horse and floundering about in the water. I 
called to him to come and help me get the 
younger man, who could not swim, up the tree. 
When he got to where we were, however, he 
wanted to go up first, but his experience in the 
water had sobered him a little, and between us 
we managed to get our companion off his horse. 
All three animals were now loose, and they 
started wading, with only their noses out of 
water, towards where instinct seemed to tell 
them the higher ground lay. As for us, there 
we were, holding up a collapsed, drunken man, 
unable to help himself, with the rising water 
already round our necks. Shaking him vigor- 
ously, we told him he would have to try and 
reach the branch or stop where he was and 
drown. Finally we got a little sense into him, 
but though we lifted him within a foot or so 
of the branch he would not exert himself to reach 
it. X—— got impatient, so I told him, if he did 
not want to help me, to get up the tree himself. 

He did not have to be told twice !_ Clambering 
on my back, he hugged the tree and pushed him- 
self up with his fect on my shoulder, eventually 
putting his heavy boot on my head and sinking 
his hob-nails into my skull, in his attempt to 
reach the branch! He was soon high enough 
up to be out of immediate danger. I, left 
alone, had an awful task before me—to lift a 
drunken man into a branch over four feet above 
my head ! 

Should I leave him there to drown and save 
myself? I knew if he did not soon rouse himself 
he would be lost, and I couldn't bring myself 
to desert him. Luckily for him, he was several 
inches taller than I, for the water was up to my 
chin already. For the best part of an hour I 
struggled and did my utmost to get the stupid, 
sleepy fellow into the tree, but all in vain. At 
last, losing all patience, I made it plain to him 
that I was going to make my last effort. If he 
did not get up this time, I told him, I would leave 
him to his fate; I was not going to perish for 
his miserable sake. 

I instructed him to hold on to the tree as best 
he could and I would lift from behind. Once 
again he was within a foot of that far-off branch, 
his feet being on a level with my shoulders. He 
put his big boots on my shoulders, and I took all 
his weight, yet there were still a few inches to 
go. lifted his feet, and promptly, like his friend, 
he put them on my head. 

As long as I live I shall never forget the 
sensation. His weight, combined with the pain 
of his nailed boots sinking into my cranium, 
numbed me all over, besides driving me right 
under the water, 

I thought of my wife and little ones, waiting 
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for me to come home, and I knew these two selfish 
fellows would not care about her loss nor attempt 
to assist or provide for her if I perished. Directly 
the weight was lifted from my head I sprang up 
and on coming to the surface saw the dim outline 
of a man straining to get into a fork some ten 
or twelve feet above the water-line. The water 
was by this time up to the top of my head, and, 
getting close to the tree, I clung on as best I could 
and tried to help myself up to the branch. The 
tree was too big to get my arms round, and 
having been so long in the water I was beginning 
to feel cramped. I pushed a little with my feet, 
although my boots hampered me, and after a 
few minutes, which seemed like hours, got my 
arms in the fork. Gradually drawing myself 
up, I got into the fork, but to my dismay found 
it ran almost parallel with the main trunk. 
Where it joined the tree, in fact, there was only a 
space of a couple of inches. In consequerce of 
this I could only get one foot in, and this. ving 
all my weight thrown on it, was horribly j.. ..med. 

I called out to my companions to move higher 
up, so that we might all be comfortable, but, to 
my disgust, X—— was asleep and all my shouts 
failed to rouse him. I could not move higher 
without knocking the younger man off his perch, 
which was hardly worth while, after the trouble 
I had taken to get him there. As one foot got 
numbed through being jammed, therefore, I 
changed to the other. At last I could stand it 
no longer, and had to slip my leg through the 
fork and cling to the branch as best I could. 
By changing my legs occasionally in this way 
I was able to hold on, but more than once I 
was tempted to knock my younger companion 
into the water and take his seat. 

About midnight X—— woke up in a bad tem- 
per, and asked me to pass him up a drink! 
He had a flask of whisky in his pocket just before 
he got dismounted in the water, but had lost it 
in his struggle to climb the tree. 1 told him of 
my position, and asked him to move higher up, 
but he said the branches would not hold him. I 
knew they were large enough to bear a person 
three times his weight, and [ told him so, but he 
was too selfish to move and kept calling out for 
a drink. By putting my arm down I could just 
touch the water, and although it was discoloured 
—almost like liquid mud, in fact—I filled my 
hat and passed it up The precious pair drank 
the lot, and several times during the night I 
passed up another hatful. What they thought 
they were drinking, goodness only knows ! 

Needless to say, I spent a most awful night. 
I had to keep changing legs, to avoid getting 
cramped, and I could hear the flood lapping the 
trunk a foot or so under'me, so that 1 knew there 
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“They slowly steered the raft towards the tres we were pe-ched in.” 
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must be ten feet of water to fall into if I lost my 
hold. Towards morning the rain eased up and 
finally stopped, but I felt very wet and miserable, 
inwardly cursing the fools who had led me into 
such a plight, when we could easily have avoided 
the deep water by making a slight d tour. 

As it grew lighter I looked about the immense 
lake in which we were stranded, and found we 
were half a mile from the nearest dry land. I 
could see nothing of our horses, and imagined 
they must have got into a strong current and been 
swept away, but as the light became stronger I 
discerned them, almost a quarter of a mile away, 
standing in water with only a part of the saddles 
and their necks showing. The water was not 
going down yet, and if it had risen much more 
they would have been in a dangerous position, 
being on the bank of the creek. 

When it got quite light the selfish beggars 
up above could sce the position I was in and what 
I was suffering, and X—— moved up a little. 
The younger man followed, and soon I had a 
seat, which was worth a fortune to me after my 
uncomfortable experience down below. 

The nearest house was a mile away, in the direc- 
tion we wanted to go. This farm adjoined mine, 
and I knew if we could only make the man hear 
he would readily 
come to our assis- 
tance. 

We shouted until 
we were hoarse, but 
our efforts were of no 
avail until about ten 
o'clock, when the 
neighbouring dairy 
farmer heard our 
calls. It was a long 
way to where he was, 
and we had a job to 
make him hear 
clearly. We made 
ourselves understood 
at last, and we saw 
him collecting sap- 
lings and rails to 
make a raft large 
‘enough to carry the 
three of us and him- 
self. My two com- 
panions were just 
about sober now, but 
looked sorry wrecks. 
We could see the raft 
being launched, and 
our rescuers—another 
neighbour hadarrived 
to help—slowly 


The tee that figures in this story. 
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steered it, by means of a long pole, towards the 
tree we were perched in They got there about 
two o'clock, and poled in close to the tree. My 
kindly neighbour had brought a bottle of spirits, 
which he handed to me, saying, “ Here, Rob, 
drink this ; it will revive you. The others have 
had too much already.” 

The spirit went through my veins like fire, 
and put a little life into me. 

It was not far down to the raft, and I soon left 
my perch, after being in the tree for about twenty 
hours. The young man got safely down, and 
X—— followed close behind. The foolish fellow, 
however, jumped on to the same end of the 
raft as the rest of us, and we all went into the 
water up to our necks. The raft did not capsize, 
luckily, but I verily believe I should have been 
drowned, after all my trouble, if our rescuers 
had not dragged X—— to the other end of the 
raft. 

Very soon afterwards we stood on dry land 
once more, our horses were caught by a neigh- 
bour, and we rode our different ways home- 
ward. As soon as we had been discovered in 
the morning my wife had been informed of my 
whereabouts, otherwise she would have been 
in an awful state by the time I got home. 
We learnt that two 
men had been 
drowned down the 
river that morning, 
and I thought what 
a narrow escape we 
had had of sharing 
the same fate. My 
two companions did 
not seem much the 
worse for their ad- 
venture, but although 
I was used to ‘“‘rough- 
ing” it, I was well- 
nigh exhausted when 
I got home. For a 
couple of weeks I 
could only just hob- 
ble about. My legs 
burned fearfully, and 
several times they 
nearly collapsed 
under me. 

Eventually I was 
able to walk as 
usual, but that 
awful time in the 
tree will always re- 
main in my memory 
as a hideous night- 
mare. 


Comedies of the War. 


By F. W. MARTINDALE. 


ILLUSTRATED BY FRED BUCHANAN. 


In'the Great War, as in everything else, comedy treads hard on the heels of tragedy, and all 


sants of quaint and comical things happen. 


Here are some little stories, from a variety of reliable 


sources, which will serve to show that our fighting-men, both ashore and afloat, are still able 
to preserve a sense of humour. 


m=) UMAN nature is whettéed to a keen 


} 


edge under the siress of warfare ; 
that is why every war is rich in 
anecdote. 

Character is the basis of al 
comedy, and the conditions of military life, 
whether on active service or not, are such that 
“* character will out.” In barracks, in camp, 
or in the field, soldiering applies a test which no 
man can evade. Ranker, non-com., or officer, 
he is bound soon or late (generally soon) to be 
“* found out.” 

There is a pretty little comedy of character 
which concerns a young subaltern, fresh from 
an English public school, who found himself 
attached, through one of the unexpected chances 
of war, to a battalion of Colonial infantry. The 
subaltern was youthful—and looked it. His 
cheek was smooth and innocent of hair, the 
accents of his voice cultured and refined, his 
manner languid to the point of seeming boredom. 
He was slight of stature, and he wore a monocle 
permanently fixed in one eye. In short, he was 
a complete antithesis to the brawny brood of 
Anak which constituted his platoon, amongst 
whom his advent aroused no enthusiasm what- 
ever. He was not popular. 

There is little risk of offence at this time of 
day in observing that some of the Overseas 
troops are not remarkable fur the strictness of 
their discipline. It is a little idiosyncrasy at 
which no one, with memories of Ypres and Anzac 
still fresh, will be disposed to cavil. This is not 
to say that they cannot be handled; on the 
contrary, there is ample evidence of their instant 
Tesponse to leadership of the sort which they 
understand. But one would hardly look for 
that particular sort from a beardless youth with 
an eye permanently glazcd, and a refined taste 
in language and clothes. A manner which 
might be acceptable to the Guards is as little 
suited to Colonials as Colonial methods to the 
Household Brigade. There is a custom and 
usage in these matters. 

So it came to pass that the platoon took 


counsel with itself and darkly determined to 
Vol. xxxvii.—28. 


take its young subaltern down a peg or two. 
Is it necessary to observe that the prime offences 
of the latter, in the eyes of these critics, were 
his monocle and his accent—those traditional 
marks and insignia of the “dude”? It is 
strange that so often the dandy (whom history 
has shown to be invariably a man of spirit and 
courage) should be mistaken for the dude. 

On a certain morning, therefore, behold the 
platoon drawn up on parade, accoutred with 
meticulous care, aligned in the most precise 
formation—each man wearing his ‘identity 
disc” in his eye! For the benefit of any reader 
who has never seen an identity disc, it may be 
mentioned that the latter is the small plate of 
metal on which is stamped certain information 
concerning the wearer which will enable his body, 
if necessary, to be identified. Being of the same 
shape, and about the same size, as an eyeglass, 
and, moreover, suspended from a cord worn 
round the neck, it can be made to form an 
admirable travesty of a monocle. 

Not a twitch of a single muscle in the face ot 
the young subaltern, not a flicker of his un- 
monocled eye, betrayed that he was aware of 
anything unusual in the appearance of his men. 
He took the situation coolly, and when, in answer 
to routine questions, the sergeants answered 
smartly and respectfully but with a pointed 
imitation of his own ‘“‘ haw-haw” accent, he 
ignored the studied insult with equal non- 
chalance. 

It was a good start, for an attempt at sarcasm 
when quietly ignored falls flatter even than 
when it is wholly unperceived. In the present 
case there was no possibility of the insult having 
been missed, and the platoon began to feel that 
things were not going quite as had been antici- 
pated. Each man kept his identity disc firmly 
screwed in one eye, however, and stared fixedly 
out of the other in expectation of the officer’s 
present discomfiture. The latter could never 
afford to dismiss the parade without taking 
cognizance of what had occurred, and the platoon 
awaited the crux with interest. 

But the moment of dismissalyarrived and 
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no:hing had been said. Some of the men were 
cover.ly smiling. 

“* Slope—arms !”” 

As he gave the order, the subaltern let the 
monocl: d-op from his eye, and while the com- 
ma id was being obeyed, swung the glass round 
and round, wi-h co:d between finger and thumb, 
in a rapid circle. Scanning the line narrowly 
and noting every glance upon him, he jerked the 
twirling glass suddenly into the air and with 


“He inked the twirling glass suddenly into the air 
with the neatness of a juggler.” 


the neatness of a juggler caught it in his eye as 
it fell. Then he glared fiercely through it. 

“ See if you can do that/”’ he observed. “‘ Dis- 
MISS!" 

The-eafter no officer ever had men under 
him more ready to do whatsoever he asked them. 
And it was by a sure instinct that the latter 
“gave him best.’ As one of them remarked, 
“T’ve seen men take risks in my time, but that 
beat everything. Suppose he'd missed catchin’ 
that glass 7” 

If wit is a Gallic prerogative. humour belongs 
to the British, and not a few comedies of the 
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war pivot on that uniquely humorous character, 
Thomas Atkins. Humour is an elusive and 
baffling quantity, as the wit discovered who mixed 
up all the boots in an hotel corridor one evening 
and learned the next morning that his friend 
(a humoris:) had sorted them out again as soon 
as his back was turned. The humorist can 
sometimes understand the wit, but the compli- 
ment is seldom, if ever, returned ; which is the 
reason why Mr. Atkins and his idiosyncrasies 
remain an inscrutable enigma to our French 
allies. 

And if-the British soldier appears incompre- 
hensible to the nimble-minded French, one can 
readily perceive that to the slow and methodi- 
cally-thinking German he must seem merely 
mad. The French marvel that he is never 
“serious”; the Boche is perplexed to find that 
Hymns of Hate and other laborious insults 
afford him the keenest possible enjoyment. The 
secret lies in Mr. Atkins’s sense of humour, which 
is another way of saying his sense of proportion. 
He may be guilty of little aberrations such as 
dribbling a football in front of him as he advances 
with cold steel to the charge, but au fond he 
has a pretty just sense of values. 

At all events, his humour has the 

dry quality which connotes an 
» even mind and temper, as the 

following incident will show. In 

the earlier days of the war, before 
the opposing armies in the West had burrowed 
into the soil and some freedom of movement was 
still possible, a patrol of three British soldiers 
under a sergeant were prowling abroad one 
night. Within disputed territory they espied a 
lighted window in a lonely farmhouse which 
they knew had been deserted by its owners. 
They approached it stealthily. The house was 
surrounded without challenge, and having 
posted his men at points which commanded the 
exits the sergeant crept forward to reconnoi.re. 
Music and sounds of revelry were audible within, 
and the sergeant had no difficulty in discovering 
the presence of four German soldiers in the 
farmer’s best sitting-room. The cellar had been 
looted, the piano commandeered, and four 
Teutonic voices were upraised in melody. 

The sergeant beckoned to the waiving figures 
outside, and four large but softly-treading men 
tiptoed delicately to the scene of the carousal. 
At a given signal the door was flung open and 
four rifles were levelled. 

“ Hands up!” 

A chorus of ‘‘ Deutschland, Deutschland iber 
Alles’ was interrupted a shade abruptly, and 
four pairs of arms shot up into the air. The 
Boche does not shiné in an emergency. 


A Quaint 
“ Sing-Song. 


With a gesture the sergeant marshalled the 
captives against the wall, where they stood in a 
row, blinking and crestfallen. Their weapons 
having been collected and removed, they were 
allowed to put their hands down, and their 
captors regarded them quizzically. 

“* Any of you blokes speak English ? ” queried 
the sergeant, genially. 

Asmile gf modest pride momentarily illumined 
one of the four wooden faces. 

“Ja, I spik leedle English,” ventured its 
owner. 

“In-deed !” was the rejoinder ; “and where 
did you learn it—in the Tottenham Court 
Road?” 

The linguist simpered deprecatingly, wiih 
evident gratification over the good impression 
which he appeared to be making. It takes a 
_lot to upset the complacence of the Boche. 

“ Been havin’ a sing-song ?” continued the 
sergeant, encouragingly. 

The other nodded. “Der Shermans vas 
always der beoble for singing,” he observed, 
in faintly patronizing tones. 

“ Ho, are they ?.” said the sergeant. ‘“ Then 
suppose you start in and sing us ‘ Rule Britannia’ 
for a bit. Give us a tune, Bill.” 

Bill propped his rifle against the wall, and sat 
himself solemnly at the open piano. He was 
not a great performer, but rose to the occasion 
and produced a rendering of the familiar tune 
which was at least recognizable. 

“ Now, then,” said the sergeant, warming to 
his’ work, “ not bein’ a blinkin’ German I don’t 
’appen to be no singer, but just you listen, and 
if you don’t know the words, say ’em after me. 
‘When Brit-ain fir-ir-ir-ir-irst aA———”” + 

That musical evening was a great success, 
said the member of the party from whom the 
present writer had the story. “ We kept ’em 
there for four hours, and by the time we'd 
finished with ’em they could sing it a fair treat. 
And we didn’t spare, ’em the encores neither. 
Course, they wasn’t singin’ all the time, ’cos we 
spent some of it in moppin’ up the liquor and 
the food and the cigars they hadn’t finished. 
But I reckon they did all the singin’ they wanted. 
Then we fell ’em into line and drove ’em home as 
prisoners. They asked for it, you see!” 

The chief officer of a steamer 

The Fisher- under charter to the Admiralty 
man and the tells a very amusing story con- 

Mine. _ cerning an encounter with a mine, 

though he candidly admits that 

he didn’t see the humour of it until some time 
after the incident occurred. 

His ship was lying alongside the quay at X——, 
taking in some hundreds of tons of explosives. 
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He himself, having nothing particular to do at 
the moment, was leaning over the bridge-rails 
looking thoughtfully out to sea. All of a sudden 
he noticed an aged waterman rowing towards 
the ship, with some odd-looking object towing 
astern of his bluff-bowed craft. The old man 
seemed to have difficulty in getting along, and 
the officer watched him curiously, speculating 
as to what he was hauling. At first sight it 
looked like a mooring-buoy, but as the boat came 
nearer the watcher got the shock of his life. The 
fisherman was towing a German mine of the very 
largest type ! 

There flashed through the officer’s mind the 
thought of the latent power stored away in that 
wicked-looking sphere, only needing a slight 
shock to set it free; he thought, too, of the vast 
store of explosives under his feet and on the 
quay. If that mine exploded against the 


“The musical evening was a great success.” 


steamer’s side there would not be one stone of 
X— left upon another ! 

“Hi, you!” he shouted to the oncoming 
rower. “Sheer off with that thing! We’ve 
got explosives aboard !”” 

By way of answer the old man—now scarce 
a dozen yards away—cupped his hand behind 
his ear. 

“What d’yer say, sir?” he called back, 
mildly. . “I found this, ’ere in-the tideway, an’ 
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I knew there was a bit of a reward offered, an’ 
SO- y 


The big mine was now bobbing dangerously 
close to the steamer’s side, and the officer, 
frantic with anxiety, literally bellowed orders 
for the man to remove himself and his prize. 
In his excitement he suggested regions where it 
is possible the temperature might have had a 
disastrous effect. 

The fisherman looked up at him with a smile. 
“That’s all right, sir,” he replied. “ He ’on’t 
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incidents derive a great part of their humour 
from Mr. Atkins’s manner of narrating them— 
especially if he chance to be from London. 
There is no wittier or more tersely vivid raconteur 
than the Cockney, and though one often hears 
the humour of the British soldier described as 
unconscious, it is really nothing of the kind. 
Spontaneous and unpremeditated it may be, 
but such penetrating acumen as his racy idiom 
reveals was never unconscious. 

Half-a-dozen soldiers home from the Front 


“Knocked the horns off with a boat-hook.” 


do no harm. 1 knocked the horns off he with a 
boat-hook.” 

And so it proved. The old man, in his 
ignorance, had taken a million to one chance, 
and it had come off. They say there is a special 
Providence that looks after fools, but it must 
be peculiarly irritating to the apostles of “ fright- 
fulness’? to know that an aged waterman, 
encountering a drifting mine, can lightheartedly 
knock off the detonator-equipped ‘‘ horns ”’ or 
projections and live to bring his prize into port 
and receive a reward. The chief officer afore- 
said, however, is not anxious for another experi- 
ence of the kind; he says they are too trying 
to the nerves. 

Comedy, it has been observed, 

A Strange turns upon character, and many 

“Souvenir.” little comedies of the war hinge 

upon the mere personality of 
Thomas Atkins himself, and the somewhat 
difficult adjustment of that uniquely stubborn 
thing to a new environment. The resulting 


on short leave found themselves in a railway 
carriage bound for Victoria. They were of 
different battalions, and fell naturally to the 
swapping of yarns. Soon the conversation 
drifted to “souvenirs,” a topic of surpassing 
interest. ‘Trophies were produced by each in 
turn, with the exception of one taciturn membcr 
of the party who sat in a corner seat morosely 
sucking at a short clay pipe. 

“I ain’t brought nothin’ ’ome wiv me,” was 
the curt response to a suggestion that the silent 
one should produce his little lot. There ensucd 
a dialogue. 

“ Wot, nothin’ at all?” 

“No!” 

““ Well, I’m blowed! Fancy a bloke comin’ 
‘ome on leave and not bringin’ nothin’ wiv ’im! 
Ain’t you got no sooveneer ? ” 

“‘Sooveneer ! No, I ain’t got no sooveneer— 
not unless you call this ‘ere a sooveneer.” 

The morose one fumbled in his haversack 
and pulled fortha brass door-knob, which he 


displayed upon an extended palm. Its appear- 
ance excited derision. 


“That’s a perishin’ fine soovencer, I 
don’t think! Why, it’s only a ornery door- 
knob!” 

“ Well, wot abaht it ? 
ornery door-knob ! 
come by it!” 

Pressed for the story, the owner of the 
unexpected article proceeded :— 

“Tt was like this ’ere. I’d been two weeks on 
a stretch in the trenches, and never a drink— 
wot you might call a drink—the ’ole blinkin’ 
time. Goin’ back through the billets after 
we was relieved I seed a place where they had 
liquor for sale, and I goes up to the door to get a 
drink. Well, I ’adn’t no more than took ’old 
0’ the knob when a blinkin’ Jack Johnson come 
over and blew the ’ole blinkin’ ’ouse out of my 
’and!” 

And with an evident sense of personal 
grievance not yet allayed the speaker pouched 
his ‘“‘sooveneer” and relapsed into gloomy 
taciturnity. 

Of comedies arising out of Mr. Atkins’s im- 
perturbable phlegm there is no end. One will 
suffice here—a little incident which occurred 


S’posin’ it is only an 
Maybe you dunno ’ow I 
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at Salonica. At the Greek port some of our 
troops, it seems, are encamped 

ecto upon the hills above the town. 
‘Bomb. One morning a covey of six 


enemy aeroplanes flew overhead 
and dropped three bombs in passing. The first 
exploded harmlessly, but the second fell plumb 
on a cook's tent, and blew it sky-high. Shirts, 
coats, and trousers went hurtling up into the air 
with a grim resemblance to mutilated bodies. 
Fortunately no one was inside the tent. The 
cook was only five yards away, however, busily 
marshalling an array of “ dixies ” (military camp- 
kettles) which had been newly filled at the 
distant water-supply below. The force of the 
explosion blew him off his feet, and likewise 
overturned the row of dixies. 

Those near at hand feared their comrade had 
been hit by a fragment of the bomb and ran 
to his assistance. But as they approached a 
dishevelled figure rose from amidst the débris 
and wrathfully surveyed the wreckage of his 
“kitchen.” At the spot where his tent had been 
two minutes previously he hardly glanced. 
“ And now,” was his indignant comment, “I 
serpose I’ll ’ave to go down- the ill and fill 
up the —— dixies again !” 


“* And now” was his indignant comment, ‘1 suy I'll ‘ave to 


go down the —~ ‘ill ang fil up the — again, 
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By way of conclusion here is a little naval 
comedy. A minor unit of His Majesty’s Navy 
was undergoing the process known 


Li the as “‘ fitting oat.”” Her commander, 
Stanchions, © of the riany good sportsmen 


busy (in theory) with 
the multifarious tasks 
awaiting completion. 
In practice, something 
like half the number 
were, if not idle, at 
least less occupied than 
the immediate require- 
ments of the vessel 
seemed to warrant. 
The commander, 
being in private life a 
business man of con- 
siderable energy, with 
a habit of getting 
things done, regarded 
the scene with con- 
siderable disfavour, 
and set himself at once 
to remedy the state of 
affairs. But the dock- 
yard workman is an 
individual with very 
definite ideas of his 
own as to how a job 
should be done, and 
a fixed determination 
to do it that way 
unless thwarted by 
an authority which 
he dare not evade. 
Finding orders. 
though respectfully 
received, were inade- 
quate to the occasion, 
the commander tried reason and persuasion. 
But though the latter was carried to the point 
of cajolery the result was the same. Baffied in 
the exercise of his own authority and a trifle 
nettled in consequence, the energetic lieutenant 
determined upon a desperate expedient. In his 
best sarcastic vein he wrote out a signal and 
Tequested its transmission to the flag-captain. 
The officer in whose discretion it lay to forward 
or suppress the message being likewise an 


“He wrote out a signal and requested its transmission to 
the flag-captain,” 
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amateur, not yet too deeply imbued with a 
respect for conventions, the signal was duly 
made. It was to the following effect :— 

“ SuBMITTED: That as there are at present 
forty workmen on No. oor, of which number 
half are seated permanently on the ship’s rail, 
a further working party be at once sent down to 
strengthen the stanchions, which will otherwise 
collapse under the strain.” 

Within half an hour a party of workmen 
reported themselves 
at No. oor and 
gravely proceeded to 
strengthen the stan- 
chions! Protests were 
unavailing: the men 
had their orders, and 
with bolts, rivets, 
tods, and who shall say 
what other contrap- 
tions, they proceeded 
tocarry them out with 
a thoroughness almost 
menacing. 

The commanding 
officer of No. oo1 de- 
lights to tell this story 
to his friends as a 
shining example of the 
ctass ineptitude of 
which the official 


mind, even in the 
Navy, is sometimes 
capable. It may be 


so; but his friends, 
observing those 
admirably buttressed 
stanchions, and noting 
the considerable in- 
convenience to which 
their immovable 
presence permanently 
condemns the maker 
of that rash signal, 
sometimes wonder 
whether the laugh is 
altogether on the latter’s side. 

Lieutenant X looks forward to some future 
day when he may meet the flag-captain in person, 
and there is no doubt he already has a very 
good notion of what he then intends to say. 
But suppose he should be greeted, before ever 
he can introduce the topic himself, with the 
genial inquiry. “ And how are your stanchions 
lasting ?”” 

They have a way of their own in the Navy 


SANDY MCLAIN’S 
LOG-JAM. 


By ROBERT PAGE LINCOLN. 
Llustrated by Thomas Somerfield. 


The romantic story of one of the biggest “log-jams" in the history of Minnesota, and how it 


was broken up by a young Scotsman who hoped the task would bring him death. 


Instead, it 


brought him a bride and a substantial reward. 


'T was a bustling season in the history 
of the lumber business in Minnesota. 
One of the biggest log-drives within 
the knowledge of the inhabitants 
of the State was “on,” and with an 
early spring and abundant downpours of rain 
the rivers were swollen and running high. Now, 
as the logs were released from the inclines 
where they had been piled, they filled the river 
in one unending mass, and, amidst the débris 
of the ice, went hurtling downwards towards 
the mills, where they would be cut up to fourm 
lumber. 

It was during this season, in the late seventies, 
that there occurred one of the greatest “I 
jams ” in the history of the State of Minnesc 
It happened at St. Croix Falls, on the St. Croix 
River, and this is the story of it. 

Now, a log-jam may, or may not, be a disaster ; 
everything depends upon ils situation, its size, 
and the height of the water. Minor jams are 
readily overcome by the daring log-runners, 
who are wonderfully expert with their cant- 
hooks. They find out just where the timbers are 
knitted together, and after working like ‘Trojans 
for a short time they manage to free the tangle, 
and the floating giants are once more sent upon 
their way. Ice, packing together, is often the 
cause of a log-jam; in fact, two out of three 
times it is ice that first causes the logs to pile 
up and jam. In such cases a little dynamite 
will usually work wonders, and practically no 
harm is done. The St. Croix jam was, however, 
an absolutely different proposition, as you will 
see. 

The river had attained a tremendous height, 
and the logs were coming down in thousands. 
At the falls the ice and the logs shot out into 

“space with an unceasing thunder. It was a 
scene that even the old hands, when they looked 


upon it, fell to discussing with grave concern. 
Would a jam occur, they asked themselves, and, 
if so, where would it be ? ‘The villages were now 
full of lite and energy, for the men from the woods 
were beginning to come down. The season was 
ended for most of them—all save the cant-hook 
men, who guided the logs on their way and kept 
them floating. The woodsmen had now been 
paid, and—as is the way of their kind—they had 
come down to “ blow in” their earnings in the 
shortest time possible. All the while the logs 
they had cut during the long, dreary winter were 
swirling downstream in unceasing thousands, 
hurrying on to the mills, whence they would 
eventually emerge as buards, planks, joists, 
and so on. 

. The great jam at St. Croix has been explained 
thus. A log shooting over the falls plunged like 
an arrow straight down into the bed of the river, 
finding lodgment in front of a huge rock, against 
which the rush of the current held it immovable. 
As the other logs arrived, in swarms and multi- 
tudes, they packed around it, upreared in grim 
lengths, Cakes of ice followed hard upon their 
heels, and very soon a great jam had formed across 
the stream. There was no doubt about it; the 
trouble that had been expected had arrived, and 
it had occurred in one of the most dangerous 
places on the river. Consternation reigned am ng 
the people, and they hurried from far and n ar 
to gaze upon the scene. If that jam were not 
speedily broken a terrible flood would inevitably 
oceur, bringing disaster to the villages. What 
was to be done? Dynamite! ‘That was the 
thing ! 

Old McGovern, the “river boss,” called for 
volunteers to run the gauntlet of the logs and 
secure and light the charge; and, waving a 
handful of paperzmoney, heyshouted to the men 
for help. ‘Pheoshardy éant-hovk men Jooked first 
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"He went down to destruction just as the charge of dynamite exploded with « tenife roar.” 


at the money and then out towards the river, 
and shook their heads. They argued to them- 
selves that there is something in this world 
to live for besides money, and the greenbacks 


held no charms for them. The men of the upper 
division, the most daring of their kind, were 
dubious about the possibility of success, but 
finally one bold fellow, taking his life in his 


hands, offered to go o@and place the charge 
and light it. 

All eyes were strained eagerly as they saw the 
man start warily out, loaded with the dyna- 
mite. They watched him skip along, testing 
his way carefully, till finally he reached 
the vicinity of the key-log. Here, by his 
gestures, he seemed to be indicating that it 
was impossible to place the explosive where 
it would do any good. However, he moved 
about in constant danger of his life as lugs and 
ice came hurtling down over the falls, and finally 
deposited the charge in a likely nook. Lighting 
the fuse, he turned and hurried back, but as he 
made his way under a wall of timber disaster 
befcll him. 

Just as though the Fates were waiting for him, 
he had no sooner reached this danger-point 
than a mass of logs fell all over him, and he went 
down to destruction just as the charge of dyna- 
mite exploded with a terrific roar, hiding the 
scene in a mass of tossing splinters. 

A grinding, grumbling sound pervaded the 
packed masses of logs, but when it died down it 
was found that, instead of remedying the situa- 
tion, the dynamite had only made matters wi tse. 
The logs were more tightly jammed than ever, 
the open spaces had closed up, and more and 
more logs came over, packing tighter and tighter. 
Somewhere under that mighty wreck lay the 
dead body of the unfortunate cant-hook man. 
As luck would have it, the poor fellow had been 
single, and there was no widow left to muurn 
him, but his mates felt the loss keenly, for the 
young log-runner had been courage personified. 

The death of their comrade and the failure 
of the dynamite charge to dislodge the obstruct- 
ing log disheartened the other men, and in 
spite of the tempting offers of McGovern they 
declined to attempt any more risky experiments. 
All the time the logs kept coming down in in- 
creasing numbers, and the jam gained steadily 
in size. The held-up water was now over the 
banks, and showed signs, within a few hours, of 
flooding the district. 

Hurried consultations were held, and at last 
it was decided that the key-log of the jam must 
be chopped through. The trouble, however, was 
to get someone to undertake the work. Placing 
a dynamite charge was an easy business com- 
pared with the risks of trying to use an axe in 
the midst of that treacherous tangle of timber. 
McGovern called in the men and offered to pay 
them five dollars for every chop they took— 
five dollars for every splinter or chip. Never 
within the recollection of the assembled woods- 
men had such a tempting bait heen offered. 
They pondered upon it, comparing the rate of 
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pay with the forty dollars a month they had 
been getting in the woods. While some still 
held off, others made up their minds to take the 
risk. 

‘The first man to go out, carrying a keen-edged, 
double-bitted axe, was Swenson, a tall, burly 
Swede. With all eyes following him anxiously 
he went carefully along, touk a mighty swing at 
the log, and with apparent calm returned with a 
big chip, for which he received a five-dollar bill. 
Men wondered why he hadn't stopped to take a 
few more strokes, but apparently he was satisfied 
with getting back alive. 

Another man was just ready to go out when a 
cave-in of logs occurred, quite close to the key- 
log, making it apparently impossible to reach it. 
This put a stop to the proposition, and the men 
stood round rubbing their beards and pondering. 

It was at this critical juncture that a surprising 
thing occurred. The huge shape of Sandy 
McLain, a young and brawny Scotsman, pushed 
through the crowd and faced McGovern. 

“Tl go out there and cut the log in two,” he 
coolly remarked, as though it were an everyday 
affair. ‘“ Why fool away time going about it in 
this silly manner ? ’—pointing to the chip on 
the ground and indicating Swenson. ‘ The only 
thing to do is to cut through in one operation. 
I'll undertake to do it.” 

McGovern looked hard at the young Scot. 
McLain was one of his best men, and the “ boss ” 
had a personal liking for him. It occurred to 
him that the youngster was practically inviting 
suicide by his offer. Ra 

“‘ Look here, McLain,” said McGovern, draw- 
ing him aside, ‘‘do you mean it? Are you 
actually willing to go out there and cut that log ? 
Why, lad, it may be death, and death in the worst 
form.” 

“Death or no death,” replied McLain, “I 
have made up my mind to cut that log in two 
if you say that it will release the jam.” 

McLain spoke quietly but firmly. Everyone 
knew that he had had a love-affair of long 
standing with a girl in the settlements, and it 
had been understood in the woods that upon his 
return they were to be married. Hence the 
surprise, not only of McGovern, but of others 
of the assembled men. Why should he throw 
his life away on the eve of the happy event ? 
If McGovern and the others were puzzled, how- 
ever, they said nothing, for they suspected that 
the young Scotsman was anxious to get the 
comfortable sum of money which his daring 
would vield him. 

Without another word McLain stripped off his 
shirt and took an axe in his hand. Looking 
neither to right nor left, he walked deliberately 
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‘where the bobbing head of McLain could be seen in a space between some loge and jammed ice,” 
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out on to that mass of logs and ice—walking, it 
seemed to the onlookers, into the very mouth of 
death. With bated breath they watched him, 
and there was not a man in the crowd but felt 
that McLain would never again set foot upon 
good solid mother earth. 

The upreared log that held the mass rigid could 
easily be seen—the cave-in had subsided, leaving 
it in full view—and as McLain neared it people 
shook their heads. He might cut it, but the 
chances were one in a thousand that he would 
escape alive. Directly the log gave way, if 
their calculations were correct, he would be 
lost in a seething avalanche of timber, ice, and 
water. 

They saw him move down to the log, heedless 
of the great baulks that towered above him. 
His keen axe bit into the lower part of it, and 
soon the chips began to fly. 

“ Ah, I see how he’) go about it,” observed 
McGovern to the mill superintendent. “ When 
it shows signs of giving way he will leap out into 
the water and swim for shore downstream.” 

All that was left for the watchers to do was to 
get some sort of craft in readiness to help the 
man when his risky work had been ae, 
and this was immediately done. 

Under McLain’s strong arms the axe made 
rapid headway, and before long the great log 
could be seen giving way. 

“ Jump, Sandy, jump!” yelled McGovern. 
“ Jump and swim for it, or you'll go under.” 

Not a thought of fear, however, seemed to 
cross McLain’s mind. When he should have 
jumped he stood his ground, and it was only 
through accidentally falling into the water, and 
not through any desire to make for safety, that 
he saved his life. With a grinding, crashing, 
earth-shaking rumble the great mass of heaped-up 
logs pressed down upon the yielding barrier. For 
a moment it scemed to hold them again; then 
the ever-increasing pressure overcame its resist- 
ance, and finally, with a crash that deafened the 
ears, the whole mass of ice and logs gave way, 
surged forward like a living thing, and began to 
disintegrate. ‘The great jam was broken ! 

McLain was now in the water, near the tossing 
logs, and it seemed to the watchers that the 
eddies of the strong current were pulling him 
under. The timbers heaped themselves around 
him, but occasionally his head could be seen in 
dangcrous proximity to some plunging giant. 

McGovern tore his hair and jumped about on 
the bank like a madman. 

“You cant-hook men get busy there!” he 
shouted. ‘The man who saves McLain gets 
two hundred dollars.” 

The words had barely left his mouth when 
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there was a rush, engendered not so much by 
the desire four the money as the wish to save a 
brave man. 

Like nimble cats they spread out along the 
floating forest, all of them aiming for one point 
—the place where the bobbing head of McLain 
could be seen in a space between some logs and 
jammed ice. 

Well, McLain was rescued, though there 
remained but little life in him. He had been 
terribly pounded and bruised by the logs and ice, 
and it seemed that there was not a part of his 
body that was left unmarked. One of the first 
to arrive at his bedside was his sweetheart from 
the settlements. Perhaps it was owing to her 
tender care that McLain survived ; anyway, it 
is certain that whatever misunderstandings there 
had been between them were smoothed away 
when the young Scot regained consciousness. 

Little by little the facts of the affair leaked out, 
and the people understood why McLain had gone 
so cheerfully to what seemed certain death. The 
story was as follows. 

McLain had loved this girl for six years, and it 
had always been understood that they were to be 
married some time or another. McLain’s earn- 
ings, however, it appeared, went in great part to 
support his old mother and father in Scotland, 
who in old age were dependent upon him. Born 
of a stock that never forgets home ties and 
parents, Sandy could not make enough money 
beyond this to enable him to marry. 

When he returned from the woods a person who 
also loved the girl (but at a distance) sought to 
put an end to the romance by telling the Scot she 
had found another admirer. It was true that 
the girl had been about with a man, but it was 
merely a matter of friendship, and had no graver 
import. 

Taking this fact as a basis, McLain was told 
a garbled tale that made him think he had lost 
his sweetheart for ever. The young Scot, in his 
jealous rage, well-nigh killed the man who told 
him the story, but finally he cooled down, 
brooded over the trouble, and drank himself 
into an unreasoning state, which drove him to 
attempt suicide in the curious way related in 
this story. Like many another man in a similar 
position, he did not go direct to the girl and find 
out the facts, but accepted the slanderous tale 
at its face value. All these things were later 
explained by the girl, who had remained as true 
as steel throughout. Their marriage took place, 
at McLain’s request, by his bedside, and the 
delighted lumbermen gave the happy couple a 
great ovation, while McGovern’s generous che que 
went a long way towards “setting them up’ 
in life, 
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A sailor's breezy yarn of what happened to his ship when she went to the Chincha Islands, 


off the coast of South America, to load guano. 


‘What with the difficulties of navigation and the 


idiosyncrasies of the native labourers, the crew of the “County of Anglesea” had a pretty 
lively time. 


ITH three cheers the last basket of 
H coal was hove out of the hold and 
dumped into the lighter. 

Then, marching aft in a body, the 
grinning crew gave three cheers for 
the captain—not because of what the captain 
had done, but because of what he might do. 

The cheers died away, but nothing happened. 

Then one adventurous spirit, not to be beaten 
for the want of a little push, proposed—in a voice 
loud enough to be heard half-way across the 
harbour—* three more cheers for the captain.” 

This time the uproar had the desired effect, 
and the steward appeared on the scene with a 
jugful of very much diluted rum. 

The barque County of Anglesea was on a 
voyage round the world. We had left Liverpool 
thirteen months before, with a general cargo 
for Adelaide, South Australia. 

From there we went to Newcastle to load coal 
for Iquique, Chile, and these coals we had just 
finished discharging. ‘The cheering and drinking 
were in celebration of this auspicious event. 

From Iquique we were to go to the Chincha 
Islands to load guano for England—not a very 
pleasant prospect, but, anyway, it was the last 
step towards home, so we weren’t too down- 
hearted about it. 

With a loud singing of “ chanties” we hove 
the anchor up first thing in the morning, set the 
sails, and got under way, dipping our ensign 
three times to each ship as we passed. 

It was my turn at the wheel, and I overheard 
a conversation between the pilot and the captain. 
The latter was trying to get some information as 
to the exact locality of the island to which we 
were bound, the place being, apparently, un- 
charted. 

Beyond ascertaining the fact that Isleta, as 
it was called, lay to the north of a larger island 
called San Gallant, the captain could obtain 


no further particulars, and soon after the pilot 
left. 

“Well, Mr. Jones,” said the captain, as the 
mate came on to the poop, having just set the 
last of the sails, “ as far as I can make out, we’ve 
got to sail up the coast and through the Straits of 
San Gallant. I see by the chart that the Island 
of San Gallant lies on one side and the mainland 
on the other, and that the wind and current are 
always blowing and flowing through from south 
tonorth. It’s not a very nice place to go nosing 
about without charts, but there is nothing for 
it but to sail to the south end of the island, and 
then anchor and wait till somebody sees us and 
comes to pilot us in.” 

“Tt’s about seven hundred miles from here, 
isn’t it, sir ?”’ inquired the mate. 

“ Yes, about that, but I haven’t measured it 
exactly yet.” 

On the evening of the fifth day out from 
Iquique we sighted land on both bows, and 
entered the Straits at midnight. 

The wind and current being now with us, we 
made rapid headway, and it soon became 
apparent that something would have to be done, 
and done quickly, too, or else we should find 
ourselves to leeward of the island, and then 
it would be quite a different matter getting back. 

Seeing a point of land running out from the 
island the captain decided to round it and come 
to an anchor. 

The sails were clewed up, and with one man 
standing in the chains with the lead, continually 
shouting out the depth of water, we rounded 
the point and came to anchor in sixty feet of 
water. 

I had been night watchman in all the other 
ports, so the rest of the crew turned in, and I 
was left to keep a look-out. 

When daylight came we could see that the 
Island of San "Gallant, under which we lay at 
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anchor, was a barren-lookinf place, just a mass 
of rocks and sand, with not the faintest signs of 
vegetation. 

We saw a lot of penguins strutting about the 
beach, like so many soldiers, and we decided to 
go on an egg-hunting expedition at the first 
opportunity. 

Then there were rows of seals, old and young, 
lying among the rocks, basking in the sun, and 
these accounted for the weird cries that I had 
heard during my night-watch. 

The whole of the island was densely covered 
with millions of wild ducks, and later we saw these 
birds migrate in a body to another island—a 
wonderful sight. 

The day passed, but nobody came to pilot 
us to Isleta, and as far as I can see we might still 
have been there if the captain hadn’t ordered the 
boat to be put out the following morning, and 
sent away the mate and four of us lads to sce 
what we could find. 

Rowing towards the end of the island, we 
quickly found that there was another small island 
not a hundred yards in width, separated from 
San Gallant by a narrow strip of water. 

Seeing a sailing-boat lying at anchor off this 
little island, we went to investigate, and upon 
getting close in saw what was supposed to be 
a hut erected ina small cave. We shouted loudly 
to attract attention, and after a while an un- 
kempt-looking Peruvian came upon the scene, 
rubbing his eyes and apparently not best pleased 
at being disturbed. 

“Ask him,” said the mate to me, “ where 
the Island of Isleta is.” 

My mother being Spanish, I could talk the 
language fluently, and I put the question. The 
Peruvian did not seem to understand, and looked 
at us in astonishment. I put the question in a 
different form, and after a long while the man 
informed us that he was standing on Isleta. 

“Tell him,” said the mate again, ‘“ that we 
belong to a ship that is anchored on the other 
side of the island, and that we have come here 
to load guano. Ask him if he will pilot us in ? ” 

Upon repeating all this to the Peruvian he 
began to show a little sign of interest in the 
matter, and informed us that he had been sent 
by the guano company, at Pisco, to whom the 
islands were leased, to look out for us. 

With that he turned and walked into the 
hut, returning shortly afterwards with a sack 
containing all his worldly possessions, and also 
carrying a boat, about as biy as a wash-tub, under 
his arm. He put this into the water, very 
methodically got in, paddled his way to the 
sailing - boat, and there clambered aboard, 
pulling his boat after him, 
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Then he set the sail, pulled up the anchor, 
and began sailing away without another word. 
We were so surprised and amused at all these 
proceedings, conducted in such a solemn manner, 
that we didn’t think to ask him where he was 
going, but when he started sailing away in the 
direction of Pisco we began to sit up and think. 

“Hi!” shouted the mate, “ where the blazes 
are you off to?” 

The Peruvian made no reply, but kept sailing 
on. 
“ Ask him if he is going to pilot us in,” said the 
mate, as we pulled after the boat as fast as we 
could. 

I asked the man this, and got a surly “ No” 
for an answer. 

“Well, I’m jiggered!” said the mate as we 
pulled back to the ship. ‘“ I wonder how much 
that chap charges a word for information?” 

We afterwards found out that the Peruvians 
who had to do with the loading of the guano 
were a very surly and treacherous lot, as stubborn 
as mules. The man that we had found on the 
island had been sent to await our arrival and 
then report to the company ashore. 

When we arrived he immediately set off to 
carry out his instructions, and it would have 
been like trying to move a mountain to get him 
to do anything else. 

On our return to the ship the mate reported 
what had happened to the captain, who was 
plainly annoyed that we had let the man slip 
away so easily. 

“Well, we know where we have got to go to, 
and that is something,” he said. ‘I'll take her 
to an anchorage myself and chance it, but it’s 
risky work.” 

We hove the anchors up, and with just enough 
sail set to enable the ship to move through the 
water rounded the end of the island and came to 
an anchorage at Isleta. 

The following day being Sunday we went aft 
and asked the mate if we could have the boat to 
go on an egy-hunting expedition. 

We readily got his consent, as he wanted to 
go himsclf, and directly after breakfast we set 
out—the four apprentices, the mate, and 
“ Nigeer,” a little fox-terrier. In a very few 
minutes we were off the beach at San Gallant, 
looking for a landing-place. 

Although this seemed an easy matter from 
a distance, it was a very different thing 
when we got close to, for there was quite a sea 
running, and the beach sloped steeply down to 
the wate! 

It was arranged that we should row straight 
for the beach, as hard as we could, one of us 
being in the bow ready to leap ashore with a 
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rope and hold the boat up until we could all 
jump out and haul her above the water-line. 

That was what was arranged, but it didn’t 
happen that way. 

We rowed to the beach, and Hughes jumped 
out with the rope according to schedule, but 
before we could mov@a sea threw the boat side- 
ways on to the beach, tumbling us all into the 
bottom. Another wave came along before we 
could regain our feet, and we were all tipped out 
into the water. 

Hughes, standing there in safety, seemed to 
think that it was a huge joke, and after we had 
rescued the oars, which were floating in all direc- 
tions, and scrambled out of the water, it seemed 
rather funny to the rest of us, but not nearly so 
funny as Hughes would have us believe. 

Having shaken the water out of our clothes, 
we pulled the boat well up on the beach and set 
off, with Nigger running ahead to look for any- 
thing in the way of adventure. 

We could find no way up the steep cliffs that 
led to the top of the island, but this didn’t 
matter much, as we concluded we were more 
likely to find the penguins and seals for which we 
were looking among the rocks along the water’s 

ge. 

We hadn’t gone far before we came across 
several seals lying on some flat rocks, but on 
our approach they just slid down into the water 
and disappeared. 

We were so engrossed, waiting for the seals 
to appear again, that we quite forgot little 
Nigger. 

He had gone hunting on his own account, and 
presently a loud barking farther on down the 
beach told us that he had made a discovery. 

Running up we found him half-way into a 
hole in the rocks, and as we couldn’t see what 
he was after we pulled him out. 

Then we saw that he had found an old penguin 
sitting on some egys; and by her attitude she 
apparently defied the lot of us. 

“We must get those eggs at any rate,” said 
the mate. “Has anybody got a piece of 
string ?” 

Thad quite a decent length in my pocket, and, 
making a running noose, we succeeded in throw- 
ing it over the penguin’s head, and so dragged 
her out, protesting loudly. 

Nigger was nearly mad with excitement, 
and as soon as the penguin was fairly out of the 
hole he went for it. 

Somehow or other the bird managed to get 
hold of his stump of a tail, and not waiting a 
second, but hanging on tight, it set off waddling 
towards the sea. It was very funny to see the 
tables turned so completely on the dog. By his 
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howls one would have thought that he was being 
killed. 

Presently the dog got away and flew to the 
attack again, snapping and snarling, but the old 
penguin didn’t seem to take much notice of him, 
but kept steadily on towards the beach. 

We followed closely, for we saw that it was her 
intention to lure the dog into the water, where 
she would soon have made short work of him. 
As she tumbled into the sea, therefore, we 
separated them, and held Nigger back, much to 
his disappointment. 

Returning to the hole we saw three fine eggs, 
but somehow it seemed a shame to touch them 
after the old penguin had put up such a good 
fight, so we left the egys alone, as a sort of peace- 
offering. 

We were on the point of continuing our hunt 
when I happened to look back in the direction of 
our boat. 

To my amazement it was floating away out 
to sea. 

“Look at the boat!” I cried, and set off 
down the beach as hard as I could go. 

I shall never forget that run. We all had bare 
feet, and although they were pretty tough from 
use, yet running over rough shingle was a bit 
too much for them, and our run was soon 
reduced to a painful hobble. 

By the time we got back to where we had 
landed the boat was well out to sea, and there 
was nothing for it but for one of us to swim out 
to it and bring it back, although this was rather 
a risky undertaking on account of the sharks 
that infest these waters. 

We all pelted the water between the beach 
and the boat with stones, in the hope of scaring 
away any lurking shark, and then, as I was the 
best swimmer, I kicked off my clothes and 
plunged in. I was soon alongside and, pulling 
myself aboard, sculled the boat back. By this 
time we had had enough egg-hunting for one 
day, so we returned to the ship and hoisted the 
boat aboard. 

Next day a crowd of Peruvians in charge of an 
English overseer came off from the mainland, 
bringing with them a large boat in which to 
carry the guano to the ship. 

The overseer took up his residence aboard 
while the men erected a number of primitive 
huts on shore. 

We were informed that we were to go ashore 
in the morning and help the Peruvians to shovel 
the guano together and carry it down to the 
water's edye. In the afternoon we were to 
bring what we had carried aboard the ship and 
dump it into the hold. 

We set out next morning, rowed to the island, 
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and, armed with brooms and shovels, began to 
get the odoriferous stuff into heaps. 

The shovelling and loading continued for 
three weeks, by which time we had cleared 
Isleta up, and we then prepared to shift to 
another and larger island to complete loading. 

We were told that after an island is cleared of 
guano it is left for fifteen years before it is 
touched again. 

We finished loading at Isleta early in the 
morning, and after getting the ship ready for 
sea started heaving up the anchor to proceed to 
Ballista, another island farther north, which 
we could just make out in the distance. 

The winds and current were favourable for the 
ship, and the captain had an idea that we should 
make the island that night. 

Our anchor, however, seemed to have different 
ideas about the matter, for we simply couldn’t 
move it. 

Apparently it had got caught under a rock, 
and it was midnight before we got it clear, and 
we had the prospect of another day’s work 
before us. Then we set the sails and headed for 
the island. 

The captain couldn’t get anybody to take the 
ship in, so he had to do the piloting himself 
again, With the strong wind and current behind 
us we approached the island much tog fast, and 
the captair? ordered the anchor to be let go 
when we still had considerable speed through 
the water. 

The side of the island where we were to anchor 
was in the form of a crescent, running from south 
to north, and we were supposed to bring up in 
the bay in the middle, but when we let yo the 
anchor, instead of stopping and swinging round 
head to wind and current, we had so much speed 
that we shot ahead on to the southern end of 
the island. 

“Let go the second anchor!” shouted the 
captain. 

The mate sprang to obey, and with a loud 
splash and rattling of chain over the windlass 
the anchor dropped into the water. 

We all waited anxiously to see whether the 
two anchors would stop the ship’s way. 

It was now only a matter of a few feet, anda 
flock of pelicans that had settled on the rock 
got wp and flapped away, as our bowsprit passed 
over them and the ship stopped with her stern 
just touching the rock. 

Heaving up the anchor, we dropped down and 
Prepared to anchor again. 

This time the order to let go came too late, 
and we were nearly abreast of the north point 
of the island when the ship stopped. Then, 
to make matters worse, she commenced to swing 
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round towards the rocks, instead of away from 
them. 

Every wave that came along edged her stern 
nearer to them, and with breathless excitement we 
waited to see whether there would be room for 
the ship to swing round clear. 

With a jar that shook the barque from stem 
to stern the heel of the rudder came down on a 
rock, and we thought it was a case of taking 
to the boats, but to our amazement the next 
wave that came along lifted her stern clear and 
she swung round to her anchor in deep water 
again. 

We were anchored in a very bad place now, 
because the bed of the sea was rocky, and it 
also sloped steep down from the land to the 
water. Swung as we were away from the land, 
therefore, the anchors might pull out at any 
minute and the ship would be adrift. 

By this time, however, it was evening, and as 
the crew had been working all the previous day 
and night the orders came for all hands to turn 
in and make a start for a better anchorage the 
first thing in the morning. 

I had to be watchman again, and the mate, 
before he went below, impressed upon me the 
importance of keeping a sharp look-out. I was 
to let him know directly if the ship should drag, 
for if this happened we should drop down to 
leeward of the island, and with the wind and 
current against us it might take a week or more 
to get back. 

I was dog-tired, but I promised to keep a 
good look-out, and soon everybody on board 
except myself was asleep. 

I walked up and down the poop for half an 
hour or so, and then sat down on the skylight. 
Soon I found myself nodding, but, pulling myself 
together, I just allowed myself to keep one eye 
closed and the other open. 

My head dropped with a bang on the skylight, 
and I sprang to my feet, wondering what had 
happened. [I looked all round for the island, but 
it was nowhere to be seen. Prepared for the 
worst, I went down, woke the mate, and told 
him that the island had gone. 

“Gope! What the blazes are you talking 
about, Smith ? ” shouted the mate, as he jumped 
out of his bunk. Slipping on a few clothes, 
“he was soon on deck. 

“Which direction is the island in now?” he 
asked. 

“Tt was over there a minute ago,” I replied, 
pointing aimlessly around. 

The mate looked hard, first at the point where 
the island should have been and then at me. I 
felt very sorry for myself. 

He opened his mouth two or three times to 
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speak, but apparently words that could ade- 
quately express his opinion of me or the look- 
out I had kept failed him. Instead, to my 
Telief, he curtly ordered me to call all hands. 

What had happened, of course, was very plain. 
I had fallen asleep; the ship had dragged her 
anc ors into deep water, and then, with the wind 
and current, drifted miles from the island before 
I woke up. 

The crew turned out grumbling, and we com- 
menced to heave up the anchors. 

They were hanging straight up and down, and 
with forty-five fathoms of chain out on each, they 
were terribly heavy. It took us a whole day 
to get them up, and three more to get back to 
the island, but this time we came to a proper 
anchorage. 

Next day we resumed loading, and the same 
performance as before was gone through, only 
in this case the island was a fairly big one, and 
as another ship had been there before we had to 
wheel the stuff a long way. We still wanted about 
a thousand tons, so that it was very hard and 
tiring work. 

Three months passed, and then the work 
came to a standstill. We still wanted three 
hundred tons to finish, but the smell in the hold 
was so overpowering that we were unable to trim 
the stuff, and the captain decided to sail with 
what we had got. 

While we were loading, the English overseer 
used to send a sailing-boat every other day to 
the maialand for provisions and water, and just 
before we finished the captain asked him to 
procure two barrels of salt beef from Pisco 
to take us home. This he promised to do, but 
as they had to be bought at Callao, farther up 
the coast, they did not arrive alongside until the 
nizht before he was leaving. Then, as there 
were none of the crew about, the Peruvians 
took them to the island for the night. 

Early next morning the overseer left, after 
instructing his men to bring the beef aboard. 

We were all ready for sea, and when, by the 
afternoon, no attempt had been made to bring 
the barrels off, the captain sent Hughes and me 
to hurry them up. ° 

To our surprise, when we got ashore, we 
were informed by the Peruvians that the beef 
belonged to them, and that we weren’t going 
to get it. 

With this cheering 
returned to the ship. 
the message, and told 
soon bring the beef off. 

The afternoon went. and there was still no 
sign of the beef. or even of men on the island, 
and the captain began to get somewhat 


bit of information we 
The captain laughed at 
us that the men would 
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scared that he was going to lose his meat 
after all. 

““Mr. Jones,” he said, “‘ put the lifeboat out, 
take all hands with you, and go and fetch the 
meat, if they won’t bring it to us.” 

We put the boat over, and, all hands jumping 
in, we rowed towards the island, the mate stand- 
ing in the bows with a huge revolver. Although 
he asserted very positively that he would blow 
out the brains of the first man that tried any 
dirty tricks on us, I don't think, as a matter of 
fact, that the thing was loaded. 

The island rose to a height of fifty feet, 
standing like a great wall straight out of the 
water. 

In the centre of the bay was a large cave 
through which the water flowed. This cave 
extended nearly the whole length and breadth 
of the island, which was nothing but a shell of 
tock. At the top of the entrance to this cave, 
which was shaped like the mouth of a tunnel, 
there was a platform with a small hand-crane 
for hoisting stores out of boats; there was also 
a rope ladder dangling down into the water, 
whereby the men could get up and down. 

When we got to the cave, as there was still no 
signs of anybody about, the mate said to me, 
“Jump up the ladder, Smith, and go and find 
somebod®. Tell them that we have come to 
take the beef.” 

Climbing up a s*ope ladder which is not fas- 
tened at the bottom is not so easy as it looks, 
and is best accomplished sideways, with one leg 
on each side of the ladder. I quickly clambered 
up, hand over hand. and was just going to pull 
myself up on to the platform, when an evil- 
looking face appeared over the edge. 

In a second a hand shot out, clasping a mur- 
derous-looking knife. and the scoundrel made 
a terrible slash, which was intended, I should 
think, to cut my head off. 

Fortunately my left arm was free. I raised 
it to protect my head and let go the ladder at 
the same instant, but not before I received a 
slash right along the forearm, which laid it open 
to the bone. 

Luckily the boat had drifted clear of the 
ladder while I was going up, and I dropped back 
forty feet into the water. By the time I came 
up again the boat had pulled back, and they 
quickly dragged me aboard. 

The mate looked up and flourished his revolver, 
but the head had disappeared, and our assailants 
did not show themselves again. 

As nohody else seemed very keen on making 
another attempt to get on the island, we pulled 
hack to the ship, and I had my wounded arm 
sewn up. 
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“In a second a hand shot out, clasping a murderous-looking knife, and the scoundrel made a terrible 
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“Well, what's to be done now?” inquired 
the mate. 

“ We shall have to think of some method to 
get the best of those savages,” returned the 
captain. 

Many plans were suggested and rejected. and 
we were just going to give it up as a bad job, 
and sail without the meat, when we heard the 
Peruvians making a move. 

Looking shorewards, we saw that they were 
rolling the two barrels on to the platform, and 
we decided they had made up their minds to 
hand them over after all. 

But we were mistaken. 
were mistaken. 

With a shout they sent the two barrels flying 
over the platform, and all of them leaned over 
to watch them sink, while one of them shouted 
across to the ship in Spanish: ‘If you want 
your beef you must dive for it.” 

To their disappointment, however, the barrels 
didn’t sink. 

We found afterwards that they were only 
three-parts full.somebody or other having opened 
them and taken some of the meat out before 
they left Pisco. 

When the Peruvians found that the barrels 
didn’t sink, the shouting and gesticulating that 
ensued was very funny to see. 

They had no boat to recover them again, for 
it had not returned yet from taking the overseer 
back to the mainland. 

“Jump into the boat, three or four of you,” 
the mate shouted, “and go and tow the barrels 
alongside. We will lift them out of the water 
with the boat's tackle.” 

Of course I was out of this 
wasn't sorry. 

As soon as the hoat approached the mouth of 
the cave in which the barrels were floating, the 
men above began to bombard the sailors with 
stones. 

Hurriedly taking their coats off, our fellows 
put them over their heads and made for the 
barrels. 

Fortunately the stones available were not very 
large, but they were quite big enough to make 
things very uncomfortable for the boat's crew. 

One of them was just slipping a noose over a 
barrel when a stone caught him on the back of 
the head, and he tumbled senseless into the 
water. 


In fact, both parties 


t, and later on I 
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Fortunately one of the other men grabbed his 
legs before he sank, and between them the crew 
pulled him aboard again. 

The captain, who had been watching with 
growing anger, ran down below for his 
revolver. 

“Tl settle this business!” he shouted, 
fiercely, as he came on deck again, and with that 
he fired in amongst the men on the cliff. 

By the way they all turned tail and ran I 
don’t think he could have hit anybody, but he 
certainly scared the lot of them, and the sailors 
were allowed to bring the barrels aboard without 
being molested further. 

Startling as was the effect the report of the 
revolver had on the rascals ashore, it had still 
more effect on the wild duck that simply swarmed 
round the island. 

Whether they had already made up their 
minds to migrate before they heard the noise I 
don't know, but as soon as the revolver went off 
they started up, and, with loud cries, began 
forming themselves into flying order. 

The front rank was in the form of a V, and 
extended in close formation for about a mile 
from tip to tip. 

The following rows were straighter, but they 
maintained about the same width, and flew at 
the same height—about three feet above the 
water—as the front rank. 

If the leaders rose a few feet, and then 
returned to their former height above the 
water, the wave-like movement was taken up 
by all the succeeding ranks. It was a most 
amazing spectacle. 

Immediately after we had got the barrels 
aboard we began heaving up the anchor with a 
will, for we were homeward bound. 

In less than three hours the anchor was 
up, the et, and we bade a hearty good-bye 
to the Chincha Islands. 

As we sailed away the birds were still flying at 
the same height and in the same formation. 

The front ranks were out of sight hours ago. 
but still they came on, wave on wave, and as yct 
the rear ranks were not to be scen. 

There must have been millions of them. 
What they all fed on, where they were all going, 
and how and why they had the instinct to fly in 
such perfect order, were questions we asked 
ourselves, but which we were quite unable to 
answer. 


From Job to Job 
Around the World. 


THE ADVENTURES OF TWO WANDERERS. 


By ALFRED C. B. FLETCHER. 
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Another long instalment of this remarkable travel narrative. Two young Americans, with less 
than ten dollars between them, left San Francisco to work their way round the world, earning 
their keep by taking temporary “jobs.” Extraordinary to relate, this ambitious scheme was 
carried through most successfully, and in the present series the Author describes the moving 
experiences of the three years’ trip, during which over sixty thousand miles were covered and all 
sorts of adventures encountered. Mr. Fletcher's story shows that even in these prosaic days 
there is plenty of scope for grit and initiative, especially when coupled with a little audacity. 
Everybody thought the proposed trip to be the height of folly, yet the “job-hunters” not only 
carried out their purpose, but travelled in fair comfort, held responsible positions in their temporary 
billets, and saw life in the various countries visited far more intimately than any tourist could do. 
In this instalment Mr. Fletcher describes his adventures in Constantinople, his trip through Italy 
and across Europe to Paris, and his experiences in the latter city, where he got shut up in 
Voltaire’s tomb for the night. 
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WO weeks of the Greek freighter were 
quite enough for us, and Richardson 
and I rejoiced to see the picturesque 
sky-line of Constantinople come into 
view. ‘We made short work of 

jedan ashore as soon as the anchor was dropped, 

and in a few minutes were on a local steamer 
going up the Bosphorus on our way to Roberts 

College, the famous American institution, where 

we were to be the guests of friends of Richard- 

son’s. Here we received a real welcome and 
once more began living the civilized life. 

It was now many months since we had left 
Manila and a job; and our exchequers, in 
spite of the economical methods of travel we 
had consistently pursued, were being slowly 
depleted. However, as near as can be recalled, 
we had still about two hundred and fifty dollars 
each, and although this sum is a mere joke 
when compared with the distance we were from 
home—well, a man is not “ broke” until he ts 
“broke.” We decided that if it were possible 
we would get jobs in Constantinople and at least 
make things balance financially during our stay 
there. 

Looking for work in Europe is a very different 
thing from such a quest in the Orient. Indeed, 
we soon found that as a whole travel in Europe 
was far different and in many ways less interest- 
ing than in the Far East. Europe is the beaten 
path ; the inhabitants of every country are care 
fully organized and seem to lie in wait to separate 
the tourist from his coin. The traveller's pro- 
gramme is all cut and dried, and everything is 


carried out on the lines of personally-conducted 
sightseeing tours. Jobs are scarce, and the few 
obtainable yield very small wages. The con- 
ventional character of European travel strips 
the pastime of two-thirds of its charm, for 
experiences such as one encounters daily in the 
more or less primitive countries of the Orient 
are not to be met with in Europe. Ci ation, 
with its comforts and conveniences, eliminates 
the possibilities of adventure, and the traveller, 
whether rich or poor, usually deteriorates into a 
bored and bleary-eyed sight-seeing machine. 
After a couple of days’ rest we 


Seeking set out to find jobs. We invaded 
Work Stamboul, Galata, Pera, and 
Again. Scutari; we also called on the 


American Consul, several large 
foreign mercantile houses, and a number of 
educational institutions. In nearly every in- 
stance we were dismissed with a laugh, but 
at last Roberts College came to our rescue. 
Richardson was given the work of doing 
electric wiring in one of the college buildings 
at two dollars a day; out of this he had to 
board and lodge himself. The best I could do 
was to become assistant instructor in physical 
culture in the gymnasium at thirty-five dollars 
a month, and out of this princely sum I had to 
pay for my board, clothes, and lodging, in 
addition to providing for the many and sundry 
wants of an American in a strange land. 

Richardson decided to accept and I to reject 
our respective billets. I concluded that I would 
rather starve moving than while stationary. 
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Ihe heart of Constantinople, 


We accordingly agreed to separate—Richardson 
to remain in Constantinople for a couple of 
months and I to continue on alone. We were 
to meet later in London. Before our separation 
we made a systematic and tourist-like conquest 
of beautiful Constantinople. We went up the 
Bosphorus and travelled in circles on the Black 
Sea, we explored the interesting but backward 
city itself, and finally came to the Mosque of 
San Sophia. Here I took leave of my friend 
and we agrecd to meet in London in a few 
months’ time and cross the Atlantic to America 
together. 

I mapped out no itinerary; my plan was 
simply to travel through Europe. First of all, I 
decided to go from Constantinople to Greece. 
‘The first-class fare to Athens was eighty francs. 
At this rate my supply of coin would not last 
long, and I knew I could do the journey more 
cheaply than that. Accordingly, I visited several 
steamship offices along the water-front. 

Accompanied by a Greck as an interpreter 
l entered a dingy little office. 

“When does the next boat leave for the 
Pireus?” I inquired of a man in uniform 
behind a counter. 

“To-morrow morning at nine o'clock,” was 
the reply. 

“ What is the fare?’ I asked. 

“Thirty francs,” was the response. 

“ That’s too much,” I said, starting to walk 
away. 

“ What will you give?” asked the steamship 
company official. 

“ Five francs,” I uttered, smothering a smile 
at the smallness of the amount. 

“ All right,” agreed the offieer —and [ bought 
my ticket at once, in case he changed his mind. 
1 was so astonished that I could hardly dig up 


the money fast enough. As I left the little 
office I concluded that my luck had not left me 
on sctting foot in Europe. I shipped my suit- 
case direct to England, deciding to travel with 
only a small hand-bag. 

As my boat did not leave until morning, I 
now had the evening in which to stir up some 
excitement, and I wandered along the streets 
of Constantinople ready to welcome anyone or 
anything that came my way. Presently a sign 
“ American Bar” greeted my eyes, and in I 
went, thinking that English would be spoken 
there and that I might find a companion of some 
sort. [ discovered, however, that French was 
the only means of communication, but presently 
a man entered the place who knew a smattering 
of English. 

“Where can I find a little excitement this 
evening 2?” I asked him. 

“There is nothing going on to-night except 
at the Paris Café,” he replied. 

“What takes place there?” 

“There is music, a theatre, pretty women, 
and plenty to eat and drink.” 

* Where is this cajé, and how do I get there ?” 
T asked, determined to investigate the establish- 
ment. 

“ The proprietor will be here in a moment and 
you can yo with him.” 

In a few minutes a sleek-looking Frenchman 
arrived and was introduced, and in a second I 
was off with him in a closed carriage for the Paris 
Café. We rode on for an hour. It was nine 
o'clock in the evening. The Frenchman couldn't 
speak a word of English, and I began to think that 
I was up against a knock-down and drag-out 
game. I decided to sec the business through, 
however, and discover what sort of place this 
Paris Café was. Finally, the carriage came 
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to a stop and we alighted in front of a small 
house, brightly illuminated, from which sounded 
a babble of laughter. There was not another 
house to be seen; from the appearance of the 
landscape we might have been in the midst of an 
American prairie. My French companion and I 
entered the house, where I reluctantly paid the 
equivalent of one dollar admittance. On enter- 
ing, the Frenchman was lost in the crowd and I 
was left to find my own way. I seated myself 
at a table at one end of the large room, ordered a 
drink, and proceeded to take in my surroundings. 
A dozen or more tables, with six or eight people 
sitting at each, occupied half of the hall,a highly 
polished floor for dancing took up the other half, 
and at one end was a stage on which a succession 
of women executed a series of dances, while the 
crowd cheered and applauded. 

I sat at my table unnoticed for fully an hour, 
and then a woman advanced and in broken 
English, supplemented with fragments of French, 
invited me to join 
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drunk that they were helpless, and I handled 
them like a pair of twin punching-bags. Then 
I quitted the room—and the Paris Café—leaving 
one man stretched out so flat that he looked 
like an inlaid design on the floor, while his 
partner was propped up against the side of the 
room. 

After this clean-up, leaving the habitués staring 
at me aghast, I calmly walked out of the place, 
ordered a hack, drove to town, put up at a little 
Greek hotel, and had a good night's sleep. 
That was my solitary experience of the ‘‘ night 
life” of Constantinople. 

In the morning I boarded my Greek steamer. 
My bunk consisted of nothing more than a niche 
im the side of the ship, similar bunks being 
occupied by a score of Greeks, and my food was 
a supply of tinned goods I had purchased in 
Constantinople. The next day at sunrise we 
were off the shore of the Dardanelles, and here 
we spent most of the morning waiting for the 


her party in some 
refreshments in an 
adjacent room. 
I accepted, for I 
thought I could 
take care of myself, 
and I had decided 
to investigate the 
place to the limit. 
I joined a_ select 
party of eight men 
and women. Liquor 
began to flow freely, 
and all of them were 
very solicitous that 
I should drink my 
fill. Being suspicious 
of the whole pro- 
ceeding, however, I 
decided to drink 
nothing. I had 
fears of being drugged, robbed, and throwa out 
into an alley to spend the night. 

My fears, as it turned out, were 


An well founded. The gang became 
Exciting more and more intoxicated, and 
Scrimmage. at last they reached the point 


where they evidently thought 
that I was ripe to pluck. Two of them 
procceded to attempt to separate me forcibly 
from my money. It would have been a fruit- 
less effort if I had allowed it to proceed to 
its consummation, for I had left all my coin, 
with the exception of a small amount, in my 
hand-bag at the steamship office. My assailants 
plunged ' towards me like tigers. They were so 


The temple of Theseus, 


sea to subside in order to land a herd of cattle 
and a small flock of unhealthy-looking sheep. 
‘The sea continued to rage, however, and it was 
not long before our common slecping compart- 
ment presented a most distressing scene, with 
a Greek chorus which so affected me that I nearly 
joined the groaning throng myself. 

Early on the third day the Greek ship arrived 
at the Pireus, the port of Athens, and without 
stopping I betook myself by electric car to the 
capital. Here I went directly to the American 
School of Classical Studies, where I presented 
a letter of introduction to Dr. Clyde Phaar. 
This gentleman conducted me over the city, and 
I spent two most interesting days visiting the 
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The theatre of Dionysius. 


Acropolis, the Olympieion, the theatre of 
Dionysius, and many other sights. 

On leaving Dr. Phaar I returned to my old 
level and picked up a couple of Greek peasants, 
who led me to their various haunts. One evening, 
af.er a seven-cent meal, consisting of stewed 
liver, kidney, and other “ innards,” in the most 
unsanitary restaurant I ever saw, I left Athens 
for Patras, laden with many introductory letters 
from my Athenian friends to Grecian fruit- 
venders and candy-makers in New York City. 

After travelling all day, with an hour’s delay 
at Corinth, due to a defective engine, which time 
I utilized by sight-seeing, I arrived at Patras in 
the evening. I was besieged by an army of hotel 
men as I was leaving the station, and nearly 
landed in jail, instead of an hotel, for kicking 
an especially persistent tout. However, I 
managed to find an hotel, and here I spread 
myself to the extent of eating a first-class dinner 
—the first food of the day. With this meal safely 
tucked away I strolled up the street. I was 
ambling aimlessly along, my thoughts far away, 
when I noticed a Greek of about thirty, who 
called to me from across the street, and addressed 
me as “ Charlie.” 

Responding to my new name, I crossed over 
to see what the native wanted. 

“ Where are you going, Charlie ? ”’ he asked. 

“No place,” answered “‘ Charlie.” 

“Come along with me, then,” said the Greek, 
in good English. 

“Where are you going ?” I inquired, preferring 
tu know something of my destination. 

“To call on some of my relatives and friends.”” 

My boat for Brindisi did not leave until 


midnight, and I had plenty of time to get an 
insight into Greek life, so I went along. 

Our first call was on the Greek’s aged aunt, 
a peasant woman whose husband had been killed 
a few days before in a duel with a neighbour. 
‘The house in which this simple and grief-stricken 
woman lived was a low, thatch-roofed structure, 
with the earth fora floor. I was greatly impressed 
by its almost spotless cleanliness and neatness. 
We remained in this little home for nearly an 
hour, while the poor woman poured out her 
troubles to her nephew, who later informed me 
that, since her husband's death, he had assumed 
the responsibility for her support. We next 
called on the Greek’s older sister. This peasant 
home was also an interesting place, and was as 
immaculate as its predecessor. 

Our last visit was at the home of a travelling 
butcher, who saunters about the town pushing 
a one-wheeled vehicle, resembling a wheelbarrow, 
laden with carcasses of cows and sheep, from 
which he hacks off a chunk whenever he finds a 
customer. The walls of this modest mud house 
were literally plastered with calendars, news- 
paper pictures, and display advertisements, and 
it was inhabited by a most interesting set of 
people. There was the mother, with her three 
youngest, huddling about her skirt like chicks 
around the proud old hen; there were twin 
girls of about twelve years, who spent their 
time in giggling at the idiosyncrasies of the 
American guest; and there were two young 
women of about twenty-one. There was also a 
boy about sixteen, who, from the accounts of 
his mother, must have been the black sheep of 
the neighbourhood. 
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The two young ladies, whose names were 
Miss Vaseleki Caetina and Miss Caraperpara 
Caetina, were bright, healthy-looking girls, in 
spite of the fact that they worked fourteen fear 
a day, one in a stocking factory and the other 
as a dressmaker. 

My visit was considered a great 


The distinction, and my presence 
Guest of was soon noised about the 
- Honour. neighbourhood. An endless pro- 


cession of proud mothers came 
in to exhibit their offspring to me while 1 
handed out compliments and passed comments 
on them by means of my Greek companion. 
The Misses Caetina became so infatuated 
with the sample American, in spite of my 
travel-worn and trampish appearance, that 
they insisted on their mother’s inviting me to 
dinner. What they would have done to a 
“regular” American one can only surmise.* I 
enjoyed the affair hugely, and if I had been invited 
to a suicide I think I should have accepted. 
The meal was served in the most informal way 
in what might be termed the parlour. Informal, 


St. Peter's, Rome. 


in fact, is hardly the word. Jam went straight 
from the jar to the eater’s mouth, and one spoon 
did service for the entire gathering, each one 
using it in turn without any cleansing process 
intervening. Having some elementary ideas of 
hygiene, I considered myself fortunate in being 
the guest and, therefore, getting the first fling 
at that hard-worked spoon. Greek wine was 
poured out in lavish quantities, and not being 
acquainted wih the inebriating efficiency of this 
liquid 1 partook of it cautiously. Strips of dried 
meat, squares of bread, and walnuts completed 
the repast, 
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Altogether, the evening was a very entertaining 
one, and when I took my leave the young Grecian 
maidens danced with joy as I wrote down their 
names and promised that I would send them 
post-cards from Italy. This promise I duly 
fulfilled. 

I now turned my thoughts towards Italy. 
A much-travelled man once advised me, if I 
had six months in which to tour Europe, to 
spend four of them in Italy. Although I do 
not agree with his ratio, I do thoroughly believe 
that four months is much too short a time to 
even get a start in this wonderful land, rich in 
everything that interests an intelligent human 
being. Lack of funds, however, caused the 
necessity for speed to haunt me, and, much as I 
regretted it, I had to keep moving on. 

A sea trip of two nights and one day brought 
me to Brindisi. I took the first train to Naples, 
where I arrived after a delightful journey through 
green fields, prosperous farms and orchards, and 
a country radiant with the bloom of youth, for 
it was early spring. I put up at a small place, 
with a restaurant attached, which I discovered 
near the station. 

Italy proved to be 
a land of little adven- 
ture. The traveller 
has nothing to do 
but go sight-seeing, 
and about the only 
way in which to en- 
counter an unusual 
experience would be 
togo out in the street 
and deliberately in- 
sult someone. Not 
having any desire to 
do this, I became a 
simple and ordinary 
tourist ,and solemnly 
“ did”’ all the sights 
of the city. The 
feeling of loneliness 
which seizes us all at 
one time or another is probably most acute when, 
travelling alone,one enters a large city ina foreign 
land where one doesn’t understand the language 
and doesn’t know a single soul. Especially is this 
the case when the traveller is making his way 
on a sum which is so small that rigid economy 
has to be practised every minute of the day. 


Never was I more impressed 

A Night with this dreadful feeling of 
in loneliness than when I arrived 
Rome. in Rome at midnight. It is a 


simple thing for the opulent 
traveller to alight from his first-class train and 
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take a carriage to the leading hotel, but it is a 
very different matter for the lone and coin- 
depleted tramp, anxious to find board and 
lodging commensurate with his meagre funds. 
This is especially the case in the middle of the 
night. The greatness ot Rome and its magnifi- 
cent history made me feel as insignificant as an 
ant. I swung off a third-class coach, made my 
way through the crowds in the station, elbowed 
the hotel hawkers aside, and reached a street 
corner, where I stood for a moment’s reflection. 
I might as well have been in a jungle ; I had no 
idea where to go next. Finally, I set out in 
search of an hotel, and for two hours I hunted 
in vain. I inquired for a room at every establish- 
ment over the door ot which was printed the 
word “ Portier.” My hotel in Naples had dis- 
played this sign, and I concluded that all 
places with such a label were hotels. Working 
under this delusion, I canvassed every building 
which bore the inscription, but no one would 

take me in, and I couldn't 


make a soul understand 
me. I began to wonder if 
there was something about 
my appearance which made 
me an outcast and caused 
the portiers to reg zard me 
with suspicion. Some of 
the supposed hotel-keepers 


laughed at me, others 
nearly threw me out, while 
still seemed to 
regard me with pity. 


others 


“1 woke early—to recognize that my open-air bedroom was no Iers than 
the Rom-n Forum!” 
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I became discouraged. It was now two 
o’clock in the morning. Was I to pace the 
streets all night, luggage in hand, in search of a 
place to sleep? ‘Tired and disgusted, I decided 
to spend the night in the first vacant ground I 
came to, if Rome had such a place. Presently 
I came across a large open space which appeared 
in the darkness to be some sort of an ancient 
excavation or ruin. This was good enough, I 
thought, and I scrambled down the crumbling 
steps, and in a few minutes was sound asleep 
in a secluded comer of this deserted square. 

I woke early—to recognize that my open-air 
bedroom was no less than the Roman Forum! 
A smile rippled over my unshaven face, and 
my thoughts shifted years back to the time when 
I read in school about the ruined Roman Forum. 
How little I thought at that time that the day 
was coming when | would wake up, like a tramp, 
and find myself surrounded by its huge and 
stately columns ! 

I explored the venerable place at once and, 
although it was six o’clock in the morning and 
I had not eaten, opened my Baedeker and spent 
two hours in reading its history. 

Later in the day I found a modest little hotel 
whose proprictor spoke English quite fluently. 
He explained to me that the reason I was unable 
to get a room on the preceding night was that 
I probably did not inquire at a single hotel. 
He informed me that many buildings in Rome 
had a porter or caretaker, and usually had the 
sign “ Portier” over: the door. I had been 
trying, in the early hours of the morning, to 
force myself into wholesale houses, department 
stores, ptivate homes, and what not! In each 
instance I had, all unknowingly, applied to the 
watchman whose duty it was to keep off all 
intruders and burglars. It is a worder. that I 
wasn’t shot down ! Pats 
with 


One day, two 

The American acquaintances 
Tricky I picked up, I hired a 
Cab-driver. carriage, with meter 
and driver complete, 


and rode along the Appian Way to 
the Catacombs of St. Callixtus. When 
we alighted at our destination I took 
down, in my notebook, the figure that 
the meter registered, having an idea 
that the cab-driver might endeavour 
to cheat us. My suspicions were well 
founded, for, on our retum, the gauge 
indicated that an additional six miles 
had been rung up! The fare was cheap 
enough, and we had little objection to 
the amount our bill was approaching. 
However, I remonstrated with the 
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Vhe Forum, waere the Author spent the night. 


driver to let him know that our eyes were open, 
and that he had not tricked us without our know- 
ledge. The climax of this incident was reached 
at the end of our journey, when, in exacting 
our bill, the driver, with a sudden jerk of the 
meter, forced it up five points more, and then 
insisted on being paid for this last mileage as 
well! We, of course, refused, and paid him only 
for the distance we had travelled, plus the 
increase registered while visiting the Catacombs. 
As we walked down the street he followed with 
his carriage, loudly demanding more money. 
Finally an Italian policeman intervened, and 
we were brought to the first police - station. 
Here the magistrate heard both sides of the 
tale and, after giving the matter a few minutes’ 
consideration, told us to go on our way, and 
placed the unfortunate cab-driver under arrest 
for fraud. 

With the contents of my pocket-book rapidly 
approaching the vanishing point, I could only 
visit the large cities of Italy, and had to give up 
all idea of seeing the countless small towns and 
villages, with their wealth of historical associa- 
tions. However, even a tramp would not think 
of touring Italy without spending a few days in 
Venice. 

Venice is a city without a wheeled vehicle, 
without trees, without side-walks, and without 
many of the ordinary appliances found in a 
modern community. Situated as it is on a cluster 
of seventy-two small islands, every inch of space 
is utilized. Its streets are a regular maze, and 


the only way to get about, if one docs not hire 
a guide, is to follow the crowd and trust to luck. 
This was my method, and at times it proved very 
interesting. In this manner I wandered aimlessly 
along, and after a couple of hours’ walking the 
beautiful Piazza of San Marco burst upon me. 
It was a scene I shall never forget. Several 
thousand pcople were assembled for a band 
concert, and I was soon lost in the crowd, and 
had nothing to do but take in the many interesting 
things about me. ‘The stately and oriental-looking 
church of St. Mark at one end, the imposing 
Campanile, the ornate Palace of the Doges, and 
the old Government buildings, now converted 
into stores and cafés, presented a picture which 
for beauty and symmetry of design is probably 
unequalled. 

Midnight seemed to be the time at which I 
was destined to make my advent into nearly all 
European cities. It was at this hour that my 
train pulled into Milan. Finding cheap hotels 
had now become almost second nature to me, 
and with httle difficulty I located a comfortable 
domicile, and was soon enjoying the rest which 
no one but a weary traveller can truly appreciate. 
Most of my brief stay in this city was devoted 
to the famous cathedral. This church, the 
second largest in Europe, stands alone from 
an architectural standpoint. It is richly de- 
corated with statues and sculptured pinnacles, 
more than two thousand in number, which 
from the street look like countless inverted 
icicles. 
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“He followed us with his carriage. loudly demanding more money.” 


My journey through Europe had now become 
a sort of race. I was trying to beat a bank-roll 
which was rapidly diminishing, 


{A Race and which I feared would be 
Against totally exhausted before I reached 
Money. England, where I hoped to get 


work. If my money had been 
elastic, I could not have stretched it to cover 
a greater distance. 

From Milan to Zurich is a big jump in Europe, 
and this is especially true when one considers 
the perfect Paradise of things there are to sce. 
With my depleted financial condition always 
confronting me, however, I had to press on and 
content myself with a train-window view of the 
beautiful Italian lakes and the rugged scenery 
of Switzerland. 

Why I went to Zurich I don’t exactly know, 
but I suppose it must have been the cheapest 
trip open to me. Apart from scenery, Zurich 
possesses little of interest. After a few hours 
there, during which I visited the Ton-halle and 
the cathedral, I went on my way to Munich. 

My train journey was broken by a trip on 
a little steamer across Lake Constance. This 
small body of water is on the frontier between 
Switzerland and Germany, and on landing I was 
received by a German policeman, who evidently 
sized me up as a spy. I in turn took him for a 
porter, and when he spoke to me I told him to 
run away. He resented my tone and manner, 
and pressed his solicitations with more severity. 
At last it dawned on me that he was an officer 
of some kind, and I decided that for my general 
welfare it would be well to treat him more 
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courteously. I soon learned 
that he wanted my passport. 
I had that document in my 
possession, but knew that it 
was not necessary for an 
American citizen to present 
such an instrument in Ger- 
many, so I declined to produce 
it. I was able to satisfy the 
inquisitiveness of the gentle- 
man by answering a few 
questions, and he finally 
allowed me to go on my 
way. 

In my diary I find the 
following entry concerning 
Munich: “ Munich is cele- 
brated for two things—its art 
and its beer. I spent little 
time on the art, but confined 
myself to the beer. I sampled 
it thoroughly, and can say 
that it is a high-class liquid. 
For the equivalent of two cents one gets a 
large glass, and for five cents a toilet pitcher 
sufficiently large to drown a ten-pound baby. 

“ There are no saloons in Germany or on the 
continent of Europe, liquor being sold in restau- 
rants and cafés—respectable places frequented 
by women as well as men. I once knew a good 
American Baptist woman who was as strict 


“I soon learned that he wanted my passport.” 
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an abstainer as ever lived, but she could not 
withstand the temptation to partake of beer in 
Munich during her sojourn there. I understand 
that many staunch prohibitionists temporarily 
fall from grace in this manner. 

“In Italy everyone drinks vino, but in Ger- 
many men, women, and children drink beer. 
For an Italian to eat a meal without wine or a 
German without beer would be considered in 
these countries as extraordinary as for a man to 
bathe his feet with his shoes on. It is a common 
enough thing to see a pretty German girl of 
eighteen calmly drinking a ‘ schooner’ of beer 
instead of the afternoon cup of tea of her Ameri- 
can sister. Absolute prohibition has no chance 
in Europe, and one might as well talk to a turtle 
on the subject as to these liquor-drinking but 
temperate peoples.” 

From Munich to Vienna is about 


The a day’s journey, and the third- 
Kindly class accommodation is among the 
Austrian. = poorest I encountered in Europe. 


I sat in one of these compart- 
ments with three Austrians for the entire 
distance without saying a word, assuming that 
none of them spoke English. As our train was 
drawing into Vienna I unthinkingly inquired the 
time of the man opposite me. He replied in 
excellent English, and we both smiled to think 
that all day we had sat in silence, although 
communication would have been possible if we 
had only known it. 

“You are an American, are you not ?” he asked. 

“ Yes,” I replied. 

“What are you doing away over here?” 

“Just knocking around the country,” I 
informed him. ‘“ Do you know where I can find 
a cheap hotel in Vienna?” 

He said that he did, and when we arrived at 
the station very kindly conducted me to a clean 
and modest hostelry. 

“What are your plans for the evening ?”’ he 
inquired. 

“‘T have none,” I said. 

“T expect to meet a couple of my friends, and 
should be very glad to have you come along,” 
he told me, cordially. 

I cheerfully accepted this opportunity of 
making some acquaintances in a city the size 
of Vienna. We boarded a street car, received a 
ticket about the size of an American Sunday 
newspaper, changed to another line, and were 
soon at a café where I was introduced to his two 
friends. 

These three Austrians were clean-cut, respect- 
able-looking fellows. During the evening I 
learned that their occupations were respectively 
piano-tuner, barber, and window-dresser. ‘To 


got 


add an amateur tramp to this trio made, I 
thought, a rather extraordinary assortment of 
vocations. ‘The prospects for a lively evening 
looked very gloomy, for our combined wealth 
was very small, but we dined at a big restaurant 
and then set out to see the town. 

First we lodged ourselves in one of Vienna’s 
large cafés, where we remained for two hours 
watching the fascinating crowds and listening 
to the music. During this time we had but one 
glass each of the delicious Vienna coffee, and 
when I suggested that it was only fair that we 
should continue to buy while sitting at a table 
and enjoying ourselves my companions assured 
me that it was ‘‘all right” to spend a whole 
evening in a café and purchase but one drink, 
for everyone did it. As an American this 
seemed strange to me, to say the least, and I 
must confess that I felt rather sheepish about it. 

Finally, the barber and the piano-tuner bade 
us farewell, and the window-dresser and I started 
out to see Vienna by mvonlight. 1 soon dis- 
covered that the party was to be at my expense, 
for, poor as I was, I was a rich man compared to 
my Austrian companion, who from his vocation 
received a salary of only twenty dollars a month. 
However, | was quite willing to act as host, for 
he was not only good company but served as an 
excellent guide. 

The places we left unseen in the ‘‘ night life” 
of Vienna do not exist. My window-dressing 
friend certainly knew the town, and led me into 
all the cafés and “‘ joints ” he could find. 

The daytime I spent by myself, seeing the 
more ennobling sights of the city, while my 
Viennese friend arranged neckties, collars, shirts, 
and pyjamas in the windows of q large clothing 
store. With the aid of Baedeker I made as 
thorough an investigation of the daylight sights 
of the city as I had made of those of the night. 

Each evening I met my native friend. One 
night we went for dinner to a quiet little ree 
taurant, where we made the acquaintance of a 
“ floor-walker” in one of the large department 
stores of the metropolis and his elderly fiancée, 
who were seated at the same table with us. 
They were an interesting pair. It was a mystery 
to the woman why I should have wanted to 
come to Austria when America was such a fine 
country. ‘You must be very rich to be alle 
to travel around the world,” was a remark si.c 
made—an observation I had heard probably 
five hundred times during my trip. 

On the way to the café the 

A Maker window-trimmer and I were 

of Images. approached by a street vender 

who was selling plaster of Paris 
busts of the famous men of Austria. 
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“ How much are they ?”’ I inquired. 

“Two dollars each,” he replied. 

“T will give you a nickel for one,” I said as a 
joke. 
ar All right, sir,” he exclaimed, in an instant, 
and, half-dazed with the sudden reduction in 
his price, I bought two of the images, giving 
one to my friend. The other I purposely let 
fall on the cement side-walk, and the bust of 
Francis Joseph 
went into a thou- 
sand pieces at the 
feet of the vender 
—who was much 
disgusted at my 
wilful extra- 
vagance. The 
Austrian had the 
bust of a two 
year-old baby, 
purporting to 
represent one of 
Austria’s illustri- 
ous sons at that 
tender age, and 
this ungainly toy 
he presented very 
formally to the 
cafs-keeper’s wife, 
who presided at 
the till. She re- 
ceived the piece 
of bric-d-brac in 
a@ most gracious 
manner, and the 
baby was perched 
on the top of the 
till tor the rest 
of the evening. 

Late that night I was the guest of the window- 
dresser in the room in which he lived. He had 
prepared a supper of rye bread, cheese, and beer. 
The repast consumed, he entertained me by 
playing a few simple tunes on his violin. About 
midnight we separated, and as I was leaving 
Vienna in the morning we bade one another 


farewell—one of the most touching partings of 


my trip. 

On my way to Budapest I made the ac- 
quaintance of a Serbian fisherman, a Hungarian 
blacksmith, and a plumber. ‘They all spoke 
English, for they had lived in America, and when 
they were not talking to me they were expounding 
the fine points of America to their countrymen 
in the third-class coach of the train. A Rou- 
manian who was aboard, becoming interested in 
my travels, invited me to be his guest on a 
three weeks’ horseback trip through the moun- 


“Suspicions began to arise vita me as,to where the Frenchman was 


tains of the Balkan States. He said that we could 
put up at farmhouses for nothing, and that my 
only expense would be the hire of the saddle and 
the horse. This was a very tempting invitation, 
but the state of my finances made it impossible 
for me to accept. 

The worthy Baedeker states that only the 
“ lower orders”’ use third-class coaches in Europe. 
He should travel in this manner for a while, 
and he would 
change his mind. 
The German 
third-class is good 
enough for any 
human being, and 
the passengers 
whom I met 
looked very civi- 
lized, and had all 
the appearance of 
taking at least a 
weekly bath. 
The Austrian 
third-class is an 
exception, and 
carries a lowr 
gradcothumanity, 
Tepresentatives of 
the Great Un- 
washed. 

I mingled with 
the bustling 
crowds in the 
streets of Buda- 
pest for three 
days, and then 
became a second- 
class passenger 
en route to Paris, 
there being no through third-class coach. This 
journey, through the beautiful Austrian and 
Swiss Alps, was quite uneventful. 

Alighting from my train at midnight, I walked 
through the crowded station and in a minute was 
making my way along a deserted street. I 
intended to locate an hotel as soon as possible, 
but I had hardly gone a hundred yards when 
a heavy downpour of rain set in, and I foresaw 
that I was in for a thorough drenching unless 
I sought shelter at once. At that moment a man 
appeared out of the darkness, and inquired if 
I wanted an hotel. It had been my custom to 
decline all street hotel-hawkers, but in view of 
the heavy rain I decided to accept the services 
of the man, and to find out what kind of an 
establishment he had. He took my hand-bag 
and started back towards the station, with me 
close behind him. We turned to the right and 
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walked along the railroad tracks, while the rain 
continued to come down in torrents. 
Presently my guide crossed the 


The tracks and proceeded down a 
Mysterious dark street. Suspicions began 
“Hotel.” to arise within me as to where the 


Frenchman was leading me. My 
knowledge of French was so limited that I 
could not find out anything but that I was 
going to an hotel. I decided to continue. I 
had heard stories of how innocent travellers 
are sometimes trapped by the thugs of 
European cities, drugged, and robbed. This 
thought came to my mind, but did not we ken 
my determination to yo ahead and get uader 
cover as soon as possible. We continued along 
a dark thoroughfare, until I judged we were in 
the wholesale district. ‘There was not a human 
being in sight. Finally we turned down a narrow 
alley, at the end of which was a decrepit stairway. 
Up this rickety flight we ascended, and at the 
top turned into a room dimly lighted by the 
intermittent flicker of a candle, which was res.ing 
on a high desk. Behind this desk I could sec a 
bearded Frenchman, who pecred over his spec- 
tacles as the two of us entered. My guide and 
the old fellow exchanged a few words, then 
I was conducted down the hall to my room. 
This compartment contained a wash-stand and 
a heavy wooden bed. Once inside, my suspicions 
began to increase as to the safety ot my place of 
abode. There seemed to be an atmosphere of 
mystery about, and I thought that I might 
expect anything. I listened at the door for strange 
sounds, but heard nothing but a creaking noise, 
which seemed to come from the back of the 


of relieving me of my 
money he was going to 
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in one of the drawers of the wash-stand, IT threw 
myself on the bed, clothes and all, and was svon 
as sound asleep as if guarded by a regiment. 

My suspicions may have been groundless, but , 
I am sure that I was in the right place for a 
robbery. Evidently the people decided I was not 
worth plucking. I was awakened in the morning 
by the moving trains in the yards near by, and 
without any delay I grabbed my bag, and in 
a minute was out of the place and on my way 
to a more civilized part of the city. I learned 
from a French shopkeeper a few days later that 
in this very lodging-house two Englishmen had 
been gagged, robbed, and dumped into an alley 
for the rest of the night. 

Somehow or other, that night I fell a victim 
to an attack of influenza, buf in spite of this 
I kept moving on, and presently succeeded in 
finding a clean and comfortable room at one frane 
a day on the fitth floor of a small hotel. 

To spend a few days alone in Paris while 
suffering from influenza is anything but a cheerful 
prospect. 1 went to a drug store and told one of 
the clerks my symptoms. He put up a prescrip- 
tion, which I took conscientiously, at the same 
time exerting my will-power not to let the 
“ flu” get sufficient hold on my constitution to 
force me to bed and make me a public charge 
of the municipal authorities. Each day I arose, 
hoping that my fever would subside, and dragged 
myself about the city. On the Rue de Turbigo, in 
the vicinity of the Halles Centrales, I fainted 
away and fell on the pavement. When I recovered 
consciousness I was speeding at a rapid rate in 
an ambulance bound for the municipal hospital. 
A glass of water was being choked down my 


building. Before retiring I decided to take every throat, and this speedily resuscitated me. 
precaution, and made up ; 

my mind that if anybody AAI VCH UNCC ELA UU TMUIT rT tI Re | 
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rest with the intention i i ae ate | } | ||| 


be welcomed with the 
best fight he ever en- 
countered. I first locked 
the door with a pass key 
I had in my possession, 
then I placed the back 
of the bed against the 
door, and wedged the 
wash-stand in between 
it and the wall. The 
Toom was so small that 
the stand made a tight 
fit in the space left for it. 
Finally, armed with a 
length of piping 1 found 
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Accompanied by one of the ambulance atten- 
dants, I returned to my hotel. 

The average visitor to Paris places himself 
in the hands of a guide connected with one of 
the large hotels, and is thus relieved of all the 
routine and detail of secing the city. A guide 
is a luxury never meant for a poor man. | never 
entertained the thought of hiring such an indi- 
vidual. A map of the streets, a Bacdeker, and 
some intelligence was all my equipment. With 
this outfit 1 explored Paris. Sometimes I would 
go about sightsecing methodically, and again I 
would simply drift. ‘To drift is the more interest- 
ing. Down the Boulevard Magenta I found my 
way to the Halles Centrales, the central and 
largest market of Paris, and wandered through 
the interesting pavillons, which cover twenty- 
two acres. I jostled along the narrow streets 
covered with hay, decayed vegetables, and other 
refuse, and mingled with the natives. I little 
realized what was in store for me. 

Crossing the Seine I visited the 


A Night Hotel des Invalides, under the 
ina dome of which repose the ashes 
Tomb. of Napoleon I. Next I moved 


on to the Pantheon, where I 
attached myself to a group of American 
tourists conducted by a Cook’s guide. This 
harmless gathering, I thought, could not  pos- 
sibly lead me into any trouble. I stood in 
their midst and listened to the mumbling 
speech of the guide as though I were a regular 
member of the party and had paid my fee. We 
were next taken to the vaults, in which are 
located the tombs of Victor Hugo, Mirabeau, 
Rousseau, Voltaire, and others. An attendant 
of the Pantheon went on in advance of our little 
procession and unlucked the heavy doors which 
Jed into the various tombs, and the curious- 
Jooking crowd drew together while the guide 
waxed eloquent. When we surrounded — the 
tomb of Voltaire I became so engrossed by the 
fact that I was in the presence of the remains 
of this master-mind of the past that I failed to 
leave with the party and remained behind for a 
minute, rather stupeficd. When I returned to 
my senses I found that the porter had locked the 
door of the vault, and I was incarcerated in the 
grucsome abode of a dead man! The Cook 
party had returned to the main floor, and I was 
the sole living creature in the crypt of the 
building. ‘To add to the horrors of my situa- 
tion the lights were turned off, for it was 
nearly nightfall. My prospects of immediate 
freedom were rapidly diminishing, and I decided 
to call out in the hope that I should attract 
the attention of one of the porters. I gave 
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a shrick which sent shivers down my spine 
and nearly frightened me to death, for the 
echoes resounded in such confusion from the 
walls of the small vault that they sounded 
like a bedlam of bass drums turned loose. 
If I shricked again I was afraid that I might 
awake Voltaire. I had read ghost stories 
in which the main character, for a wager, 
voluntarily entered the tomb of a dead man ; 
but I never thought that 1 should play this réle 
against my «ill in the heart of Paris. There was 
nothing left for me to do but wait until someone 
came to liberate me. ‘The prospect of this event 
happening before morning was very remote, 
and I therefore resigned myself to my confine- 
ment and concluded to spend the night com- 
muning with the spirit of Voltaire. I hope that 
the august gentleman enjoyed my company. 
I know that I didn’t enjoy Ais / On previous 
occasions in my life I have, in trying cir- 
cumstances, spent lengthy and wearisome nights, 
but as I recall them they were mere flashes of 
time compared to the long, ghostly hours I 
slept with Voltaire. It was about six o'clock 
in the evening and I estimated that it would be 
at least nine in the morning before another party 
of travellers would be conducted into the vaults 
of the Pantheon. I made up my mind to spend 
most of this time in sleep, if such a thing were 
possible, so I stretched out on the cold pavement, 
alongside the tomb, closed my eyes, and tried to 
imagine that I was in a warm couch. My mind, 
however, stubbornly refused to transform the 
hard slab under me into a comfortable mattress, 
the corpse of Voltaire haunted my brain, and 
the stillness of the place nearly drove me insane. 
About midnight I dozed off from pure mental 
exhaustion and spent the rest of the night in 
the most gruesome and ghastly dreams any man 
ever had. 

I awoke at six oclock, only to spend three 
more hours in this fearful prison cell. Shortly 
after nine I heard the clump of feet and chatter of 
voices, and I knew a group of tourists was 
approaching. My spirits’ were immediately 
transformed. In a minute the tourists stood 
before my tomb. The door was unlocked, 
and I rushed out like a wild beast. The atten- 
dant stood speechless ; the sightseers drew away 
in fright. I did not wait to give any explanation 
or receive any congratulations on obtaining my 
freedom, but bounded down the crypt to the 
stairs, up to the main floor, and out of the 
Pantheon into the fresh air. Those fifteen 
hours with Voltaire seemed like a century, and 
T sauntered down the street feeling like a kind of 
Rip van Winkle. 


(To be continued.) 
‘ 


In the grass country the settlers use grass for all sorts of purposes—This photograph shows a “sod” house and stables 
roofed with hay. 


Where Grass is King. 


By MINNIE 8. DAVIS, of Josie, Nebraska. 


America is a place of surprises. 


Here 1s a woman’s account of her life on a homestead in a 
region that is but little known, even to residents in the State where it is situated. 


It might 


well be called ‘‘ The Land of Grass,” for the people there live through grass and nothing else. 
They build their houses of it, they graze their cattle on it, they sell thousands of tons of it for 


fodder, and they use it instead of coal. 


Mrs. Davis describes how she and her husband, 


leaving the cities behind them, went out to this great grass “desert” and began a new existence. 


=a HEN Coronado and his company of 

DEM explorers reached the southern 
# boundary of what is now Nebraska, 
famiees US.A., they found the Pawnee 
~ Indians rich in one possession—the 
buffalo which roamed in vast herds over 
the wide grassy plains west of the Missouri 
river. 

The scribe of the expedition wrote: “ They have 
no other wealth. From the meat they live and 
from the hides they make their dwellings. From 
its bones they make implements, and from the 
sinews their sewing threads. Other than this 
they have nothing.” 

Times have changed since then. The Spaniards 
were looking for gold and were quite disappointed 
when they did not find it. They departed, leav- 
ing the country to men who could recognize 


gold even when it was hidden or disguised in the 
Vol. xxxvii.—30. . 


form of something else. The buffalo flourished 
and waxed fat on the rich grass of the plains, and 
buffalo meat unstinted made the plains Indians 
the finest specimens of their race. Nowadays 
the buffalo have gone, but the grass still waves, 
and the wild herds have been replaced by herds 
of cattle, feeding many times the number of 
people that were supported in the old days. 
Wherever a railroad has been built there is a 
change from ranching and cattle production in 
the primitive manner, from grass and hay alone, 
and general farming is the rule. But when land 
is remote from the railway it remains for a long 
time very near a state of. Nature. That fact is 
responsible for this story, for here we are living 
in the great grass country on a “ Kinkaid” 
homestead* which would have been taken long 


* So named after the legislator whose name is identiGed with the 
homestead movement. 
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ago if it had been only twelve or fifteen miles 
from a railroad instead of thirty-four. 

In describing the riches of this region at the 
present day I would go a little farther than 
Coronado’s scribe did and say that the ranchers 
live literally on grass. 

To use the words of the Spanish writer, it 
constitutes their wealth, for on it they feed their 
countless numbers of cattle, horses, and mules ; 
they build the walls of their houses and their 
stables, both walls and roofs, from it; they 
burn it in their stoves for fuel to warm them and 
to do their cooking. If they dig cellars they 
use it for walls to keep the shifting sand from 
sliding ; and they pack thousands of tons of it 
into bales, haul it to the railroad stations, and 
ship it to regions not so rich in natural resources. 
All these activities, however, do not use up nearly 
all the grass in the grass country. What do they 
do with the rest of it? They just let it stand 
on the stem, using what they can tor winter 
yrazing and leaving the rest alone, for there are 
not enough people to get it all in for hay. 

If you want to know where this curious region 
is, where grass goes to waste while a large part 
of the country needs it badly, just look at a good 
map of the United States and find a strip of 
unrailroaded country in Nebraska bounded by 
the Elkhorn river on the north and by the Loup 
on the south, stretching to the north-west for 
about two hundred miles or more and varying 
in wid.h from sixty to eighty miles. Railroads 
extend along the courses of these rivers, so 
that ranches near the centre of this strip are 
from thirty to forty miles from the line. 

When we came out here from Omaha to look at 
the country, we knew that the days of open land, 
subject to ‘‘ homestead entry,” were practically 
over, and if we were to avail ourselves of our 
homestead right it was a case of now or never. 
I wonder what stern stuff our real pioneers were 
made of, especially the women, that they cheer- 
fully left behind all the comforts of civ ion 
and the companionship of their fellow-beings 
and went out to live in the wilderness, with 
hostile Indians about them? It takes a long 
time for us modern women to make up our 
minds to go far from cities, but I came to the 
point at last and we shaped things so that, 
figuratively speaking, we burned our bridges 
behind us. Then we went out to look things 
over. Information as to vacant lands is ob- 
tained at the land office near the lands in ques- 
tion, and the registrar at O'Neill gave us the 
numbers of several pieces of land, one or two 
whole sections—six hundred and forty acres— 
and another piece of only three hundred and 
twenty acres. ‘The larger pieces we found were 
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so remote and so hidden in mazes of trails through 
rough hills that we became discouraged and 
decided to try the smaller piece. From Burwell 
on the Loup to Atkinson on the Elkhorn we 
drove through seventy-five miles of waving grass 
—long grass, short grass, lowland grass and 
upland, curly buffalo grass, long bluestem and 
short bluestem, with many other kinds the names 
oi which I do not know. This region is what the 
writers of fifty years ago called the ‘“ Great 
American Desert.” In fact, the whole plains 
country was denoted “ desert’ because of the 
absence of forests. 

The buffalo knew better, and the cowmen 
who came after them knew better, though the 
cowmen persisted in saying that the land would 
not be fit for settlement for many years. The 
truth is that they wanted the days of the open 
Tange to continue so that a few men could 
become millionaires from the cattle rounded up 
yearly by their herders. 

Well, we took a chance, and filed our claim at 
the land office. That, however, was only the 
beginning of things. We had next to go back 
to Omaha, pack up the accumulations of house- 
keeping effects of twenty years, and set about 
getting them thirty-four miles from a railroad to 
a piece of land with absolutely nothing on it— 
not a stick or a stone, not a brick or a board; 
nothing but grass. That was a problem indeed. 

A small tent provided some shelter while a 
ten-by-twelve board shack was put up. Not 
much can be hauled with one light team, and a 
farm wagon doves not hold a lot of furniture, as 
we soon discovered. There was breaking of the 
soil to be done, moreover, and some crops to be 
got in. It looked an impossible task, but my 
husband and son worked at it like heroes, my 
daughter and I fecling very incapable because we 
could do nothing to help except cooking to feed 
the workers. Whenever there was an hour or 
two to spare the two men would bring in a wagon 
load of * sod” for the house. The transporting 
of lumber such a great distance by wagon 1s 
tedious and expensive, so we followed the 
example of others and used the “ native brick.” 

Sod, I should explain, is cut out with a 
breaking plough in strips about fourteen inches 
wide. ‘These are cut with a sharp spade into 
pieces about three feet long, and in building a 
wall are laid crosswise and lengthwise alternately, 
being pounded down firmly as building  pro- 
gresses. After completion, the wall is shaved 
smooth with the spade, the outside being tapered 
slightly towards the top to insure stability. 

We had pitched the tent and shack in a very 
windy location, bleak and uninviting. The sod 
buildings—dwelling, chicken-house, and stable 


—were ranged on the south side of a hill, giving 
us protection from the fierce blasts of winter 
and yet open to the breezes of summer. A hay- 
thatch was put on the stable and chicken-house, 
but a board roof was put on the house, the boards 
being covered with roofing paper, and a thin 
layer of sod strips laid over that. We did this 
partly to hold the roof on the sod walls, and 
partly to keep the heat and cold out. ‘These 
sod houses are crude 
affairs, but the walls 
are thick enough for a 
fort, and when pro- 
perly laid and pounded 
tight as the building 
proceeds are cool in 
summer and warm in 
winter. At the end of 
the first year, when 
the walls had settled, 
a coat of cement on 
the inside made it 
heat and mouseproof. 
I was always af aid, 
before the walls were 
cemented, that snakes 
might come in through 
some crack or crevice, 
for snakes abound 
here. The first summer 
we killed an average 
of three snakes a day 
all the time! I was 
always very much 
afraid of the crawling 
things, but familiarity béeetis contempt, and I 
finally got so used to seeing them that I could 
dispatch one without a tremor. The lack of 
sticks and stones for weapons, however, was 
trying. When armed wi.h the hoe, on my way 
to the garden, I was ready for them, but often 
Thad nothing. I did not quite have the courage 
to step on the striped garter-snakes and spotted 
sand-snakes, but I sometimes took off one of 
my shoes and used it with good effect. This 
may not sound pleasant, and it was not exactly 
pleasant to me, but I got used to it. However, 
after two years of killing, there is a noticeable 
scarcity this year, and I am not sorry. When 
I slept in the tent the first summer I always 
shook the bed-clothes before getting into bed. 
I do not know just what I should have done if 
I had found anything there. 

Some kind-hearted persons think that snakes 
are harmless, and useful for Killing mice and 
gophers, and the large bull-snake, which grows 
to a hideous size, is sometimes called the 
gopher-snake. One day I went out to the sod 


Waiting for a shot at a prowling coyote, 
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hen-house for eggs and found a visitor sunning 
himself in the doorway. He was as large around 
as my wrist, and fully six feet long. This was 
too much—six feet too much, to be exact— 
especially as the creature looked steadily at me 
wich its little bright eyes and never moved in 
spite of my startled screams. The bull-snakes 
are of the boa-constrictor family, and they 
look it. Certain humpy places along his length 
denoted that he had 
had his dinner and 
was now digesting it. 
Forgetting that I had 
protested against the 
slaughter of “ harmless 
creatures,” I shouted 
for the girls to bring 
the hoe, and, accom- 
panied by a chorus of 
screams, I chopped 
lustily. The thought 
that my little boy 
might walk over that 
reptile and be en- 
wrapped by its 
loathsome coils was 
. too much for my 
peace of mind, and 

from that time on I 

killed every snake I 

saw—and I saw them 

daily for two summers. 

I discovered that the 

small snakes lived 

mostly upon useful 
toads and the tiny sand-lizards which eat 
mosquitoes, and I failed to perceive their 
usefulness. 

These bull-snakes are said to live in pairs, 
and all summer I watched for the mate of the 
big one I had killed. One evening just at dusk 
the dog, which had been encouraged to capture 
snakes, set up a great barking, which was 
accompanied by a shrill, alarming sound, some- 
thing like the blowing off of steam from a valve. 
We rushed out, and there, before the door of 
the tent, was the fellow of the big reptile I had 
slain earlier. It was piled up in a coil, with 
its head up, emitting the whistling defiance to 
the dog. My son had just come in from hunting 
and had his shotgun in his hand. Throwing 
a shell into the weapon, he fired, neatly cutting 
off the snake’s head. The dog, a most intelligent 
fellow, took one look at the quivering folds, 
seemed to say “ Well done !” and walked away. 
I searched about the tent that night when I 
went to bed, but, strange as it may seem, I did 
not lie awake. The clear air and the outdoor 
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life caused me to forget everything shortly 
after my head touched the pillow. 

There was another native inhabitant that 
gave me far more trouble than the snakes— 
the flea! Every sandy region, from California 
to Florida, has its fleas, and I thought for a 
time I should have to go back to Omaha and 
let the little pests have it all their own way. 
But they, like the serpents, seem to retire with 
the cleaning-up of dead grass. Never shall I 
forget, though, the lively times we used to have, 
the fleas and I. I got so expert after awhile 
that never could a flea boast that “ he who bit 
and hopped away could live to bite another 
day.” 

I have other tribulations besides snakes and 
insects. Whenever I make the drive to the 
nearest town, the skin peels off my nose, and my 
face burns, in spite of veils and powder, so that 
I cannot bathe it for several days. I sometimes 
think that if Fate had meant me for a pioneer, 
Nature should have 
made me a little thicker 
skinned ! 

Sometimes the packs 
of coyotes which went 
yelping across the flats 
at all hours of the night 
roused me for a moment. 
They came quite close 
occasionally, but the 
dog kept them from the 
chickens. Jack - rabbits 
are scarce here, because 
the coyotes keep them 
down; they also kill 
great numbers of prairie 
chickens, but thousands 
of them are left. In 
the spring, during the 
mating season, the 
atmosphere seems to 
pulsate with their 
“*boom-boom-boom,’’ 
beginning before it is 
fairly light every 
morning. Many varieties 
of water-birds abound here. Plover, killdees, 
cranes, heron, snipe, and hundreds of wild-ducks 
frequent the ponds and marshes, and_night- 
hawks dive and dip all night with their odd 
cries and a sound like the twanging of a loose 
bow-string, with which they amuse themselves 
endlessly. 

It is very pleasant to have so many of Nature’s 
creatures so near us, and I should enjoy even 
the coyotes if they would let my poultry alone. 
Especially do my turkeys suffer from their 
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raids. The great birds flourish here as well as 
the prairie chickens. 

They range over the hills and valleys, feeding 
on the wild grass seed, the rose berries, and the 
myriads of grass berries, keeping healthy and fat 
without any care except for shutting up at night. 
They are, however, great rovers, and when they 
area mile from the house in the hills an old mother 
coyote will charge among them and take her 
pick. I lost fifteen in one afternoon in this way. 
There is nothing to do to prevent it, until we 
can get the creatures exterminated, for if I 
shut my turkeys up they will mope them- 
selves to death. The turkey is the true bird ot 
freedom. 

My son has killed a good many coyotes. They 
have to be taken with a long shot, and it needs 
a rifle and a good marksman to get them. ‘Their 
colour, a blend of grey and yellow, merges into 
the tints of the grass and sand and makes them 
a difficult mark. Occasionally a cow or calf 


Feeding the turkeys—These birds do wonderfully well in the grass country. 


dies and the carcass attracts coyotes, making a 
good place for stalking them. 

They will make a trail going to and from the 
place and by watching near, behind the shelter 
of a hill, a good shot may be obtained. Our 
collie, Cap, is as keen a hunter as any hound 
or setter, and waits in nervous quiet for 
the shot. ‘ 

In years past, when the earlier homesteaders 
did not know how to build sod houses, they used 
to suffer greatly in their thin board shacks, 
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J : 7 with a spout or 
z : 4 flue extending into 
~ the end of the 
range, which is 
cut out to receive . 
it. The burner, a 
cylindrical can of 
galvanized iron, 
sixteen inches in 
diameter and 
twenty-six or 
twenty-eight 
inches deep, is 
crammed full of 


‘A group of “sod” buildings: -Notice the stack cf grass for fuel near the house. hay pressed down 


especially when they depended upon the 
bois de vaches, or cattle timber—‘ chips ” 
dried by the sun. This makes very good 
fuel, and we use it now in summer. It 
lights with a bit of paper or even a 
match and burns with a great deal of 
flame, of beautiful violet shades. It does 
nat make heat enough for heating in cold 
weather, however, and will not burn 
when wet. Moreover, it takes a great 
bulk to make a fire, and the supply is 
apt to run short. Scarcity of fuel drove 
many people back to the settlements, but 
after awhile some genius invented the 
“hay base-burner.” Experiments had 
been made in burning loose hay, or hay 
tied in bales or baled in the regular 
hayburner, but the scheme did not work 
well. 

Thad the hay “ base” attached to my 
Tange, and ‘now, with z. supply of burners 
and a big stack of hay near the house, 
we do not fear the storms of winter or 
shudder at the thought of a coal famine. - 

The “base” is a can of galvanized iron Filling the hay “bare-burner” which enables grass to be burnt in 


ordinary stoves. 


tight with a short 
pitchfork kept for 
the purpose, and 
inverted over the 
“base,” which has 
an iron ring set in 
it about three inches 
down to keep the 
burner from going 
too far. There is 
an opening in the 
base to allow for 
a draught and the 
insertion of a poker. 


i : Ashes fall into the 
An old “sod” house—If properly built these houses ta ears, and ate cool in sumase: 
Ta soe eres et fn rears ond aae. cont econ oo base or are thrown 
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A shipment of hay ready for transport. 


into the fire-box of the range and shaken 
into the ashpan. The front opening of the 
Tange is closed, to prevent cross-draughts, 
but the oven damper is used as with any other 
fuel. 

People who have not seen the hay-burner in 
action may not understand it from my descrip- 
tion, but it burns most fiercely. I am sitting 
near mine at the present moment, and as it is a 
cold day I find it very comfortable. 

The best hay for burning is that which has 
been frosted and cured on the stem, for green 
hay has the sap dried in it and makes too much 
smoke—so much that it cannot escape through 
the chimney and puffs out at every crevice, 
causing the unfortunate ranchwoman to shed 
blinding tears and make resolutions to go back 
where she came from. 

It is true we do not have the conveniences 
of city life out here and it is a land of distances, 
but there is a fascination about living in the wide 


spaces of the earth that grows on one and makes 
us dissatisfied if we return to the crowded cities. 
We women certainly sigh for better roads, so 
that we can get around without wrestling with 
gates, and we want reliable State telephones 
instead of farmer’s “stub lines.” But we 
seize every opportunity for sociability and try 
to make the best of things as we find them. In 
the summer we have games, and father, mother, 
young folks, and the babies pile into wagons and 
light cars and go as far as fifteen miles away to 
cheer our sons, the players. We have barn 
dances in summer when it is warm enough, and 
most of us go, first cording up the babies on the 
beds in the tiny houses. I have sat all night in 
a draughty barn in November, with snow on the 
ground, and lived through it. In summer 
everybody puts up a “ bowery ”—a platform 
for dancing, with a few trees constituting the 
“ bower ’’—and_ on the glorious “ Fourth” we 
make a day and a night of it. As in all farming 


Haymaking in the grass country, 


regions, there is some of the spirit of unrest about, 
and every little while there is an auction of farm 
goods, cattle, horses, and household effects. 
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If you want to see this land of grass, just 

head your car out for the open country— 

carefully shutting the gates after you—and 


Photo. 5) 


That is the golden opportunity, and all the 
women who can “get round” their husbands 
load up the families and go to the sale, where 
we talk and exchange news to our hearts’ con- 
tent, eating heartily, too, of the lunch that has 
been provided. However, we are entitled to it, 
for bidding is always brisk and prices are good, 
Personal effects often selling for more than they 
would cost new. 

We get our mail by carrier three times a week, 
and though the daily papers are a bit late and 
come in batches, we read them carefully and 
know what is happening in the big outside 
world just as well as though we were in a city. 


Packing the hay into bales for transport. 
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you will always find someone to take you 
in for meals and lodging without charge, 
whether you go to the first or the last house. 
If you come in the haying season—any time 
from after the fourth of July till the first 
frost—you will find a large part of the women 
and girls in the hayfield, for without their 
help the great annual crop would never be 
stacked. Theoretically, American women do 
not work in the fields, but when you look into 
things you will find that they are the support 
of agriculture, its mainstay and its prop, and 
without them there would be no agriculture 
as we understand it. 


A gram couniey ranch—This particular rancher has been top busy making mooey te plant tees in beautify 
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1s home, as is 
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MY ROMANCE. 


By ARS. L. V. SMITH. 
ILLUSTRATED BY THOMAS SOMBRFIELD. 


This amusing story affords convincing proof, if such 
were needed, that “truth is stranger than fiction.”” In 
fiction things progress on conventional lines; in real 
life nobody can foretell what will happen. Mrs. Smith, 
as a young girl, pluckily saved a crowded train from 
destruction. Fiction would have risen splendidly to 
such an occasion; real life dealt her a packet of 
surprises, in which, as she shows, the comic element 


Mrs. L. V. Smith, whose pluck and dete mination 
saved a crowd d railway train from destruction. 
From a Photo. 


ONCE had the satisfaction of prevent- 
ing a disastrous train-wreck. Odd 
that I, a slim little girl, should have 
been chosen by Providence to over- 
throw a carefully-devised plot to 
wreck a crowded passenger train. 

Death was beaten that night by a narrow 
margin; it was like snatching a bone from a 
hungry dog. After that, so far as I was con- 
cerned, Fate put on cap and bells and turned into 
comedy a story she had planned for a tragedy. 
She certainly opened up a serics of unexpected 
experiences for the writer. 

Fiction abounds in stories of attempted 
train-wrecks. You know the type. A brave 
hero (or lovely ‘‘ heroine ’’), a swarm of grateful 
passengers pouring from the rescued train, and 
a fat purse raised on the spot to put the modest 
hero or heroine through college. The next 
day comes a warm handshake from the presi- 
deat of a great railway system, and a substantial 
reward from the gratified company for saving 
them the loss of much valuable rolling-stock, 
not to mention loss of life and an aftermath of 
expensive lawsuits. 

Such stories make good reading. But not in 
one single particular was what happened to me 
like anything I ever read in a newspaper or 
magazine. My experience taught me_ this 


was predominant. 


You will enjoy this narrative, 


lesson: If you must save lives and property, 
don’t choose railway trains. 
To begin my story at the beginning, I want 


to make one point clear first of all. I am not, 
and never was, a “heroine.” The newspapers 
called me one, but it was a mistake. There was 


no particular heroism mixed up with the event. 
I just happened to be there, and simply had to 
do something. I could not let a whole trainload 
of human beings go to destruction, and not try 
to prevent it, could I ? 

I should not have been there at all had it not 
becn for the eucalyptus bark. Southern Cali- 
fornia is full of eucalyptus trees—great, tall, 
shaggy things—and their bark peels constantly 
in long, smooth strips and lies around on the 
ground beneath. These strips of bark are often 
ten or twelve feet long, and, being thin and 
resinous, are the finest thing in the world with 
which to kindle a fire. 

I was a “tenderfoot” of less than three 
months’ experience in the West. My invalid 
mother and I were alone in California, my father 
having returned to Chicago. We had rented a 
tiny furnished cottage, standing far back from 
the street in the midst of a lovely orange orchard, 
surrounded by a high, neatly-trimmed cypress 
hedge. The street was a quiet one, our nearest 
neighbour a queer old lady who lived to the 
south of us. Some distance to the north ran a 
railway track. 

Night had fallen, but in Southern California 
even moonless nights are seldom very dark. The 
sky has a radiance that makes the inky blackness 
of the Eastern states unknown. y 

I went out to the gate and leaned upon it. 
The street was unlighted and sweet with the 
scent of locust trees in bloom not far away. 
To the writer, long accustomed to winter snow 
and cold winds, the soft, semi-tropical air was 
delightful. Why not take a walk ? I thought. 

Not far beyond the railway crossing was a 
cluster of eucalyptus trees. Their soft tops were 


outlined against the evening sky and under 
them, lying upon the ground, I knew there were 
many long strips of brown bark. To run down 
there and get a big armful of the bark appealed 
to me as a bit of a lark. Mother was opposed 
to larks that took young girls through lonely 
streets after nightfall, and I do not remember 
that we had any crying need of eucalyptus 
“kindlings,” but the trees were not far away, 
and the mischievous impulse was hard to resist. 
Sof.ly I opened the gate and slipped through. 

Between my home and the eucalyptus grove 
several large pepper trees cast their shadows 
upon the highway. Close to the railway cross- 
ing stood the largest tree of them all, and here 
the shadows lay deepest. I confess that as I 
approached this tree I was half tempted to turn 
back. The loneliness, the black shadows, an 
und:fined sense of danger, all urged me to return. 
My real reason for not doing so was a queer one. 
Knowing in my heart that I was something of a 
coward, I simply would not be a coward ! 

Cautiously, with every sense alert, I entered 
the heavy shadow by the railway. What troubled 
me most was a feeling that I was being watched. 
From somewhere in the darkness, I felt certain, 
a pair of fierce human eyes were fixed upon me. 
Imagination often plays havoc with our nerves ; 
but in the light of events to follow, I have reason 
to believe that the eyes that troubled me were 
Teal ones. I was to have the sensation again, 
in somewhat different circumstances, and was 
even to catch a glimpse of the owner of the 
eyes. Why I was not attacked I shall never 
know. 

At the railway crossing there was evidently 
something wrong. Even in the uncertain light 
that crossing looked queer to me. I hurriedly 
examined the track, and then stood for a moment 
cold with horror. The long planks that com- 
monly occupy the space between the rails at 
crossings had been torn up at one end and huge 
boulders pushed in under them in such a way 
that the ends were lifted into the air. Great 
stones and railroad ties were also piled upon the 
track. The fact that the land fell away on each 
side of the road-bed, making quite a steep 
embankment, added horror to the position. 

In great crises the mind either acts quickly 
or not at all. Fortunately that night for 
scores of human beings my mind proved to be 
of the nimble variety. 

While gazing, frozen with horror, at the 
obstructed track, a sudden thought scorched 
through my brain. The Overland! Every 
evening just after dark a passenger train, com- 
monly known as the “ Overland,” thundered 
its way by our house. Even at that moment 
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it might be due! In imagination I saw the train, 
heavily freighted with human life, crash into the 
obs.ruc:ion and roll down the embankment at 
tne side. 

A quarter of a mile away was a small station, 
and immediately beyond it a sharp curve. I 
looked towards the station, and at that very 
moment the headlight of the locomotive rounded 
the curve! Would it stop at the station ? 
Only for a moment, at best. Oh, for someone to 
stop its onward rush to destruction! I even 
thought of throwing my own body in front of the 
on-coming train. A lantern! A red lantern! 
I felt sure that with a red lantern I could stop the 
train. But I might as weil have asked for the 
Crown jewels of England, or for the sun, moor, 
and stars. Red lanterns are not to be got for 
the asking on lonely roadsides, nor are they to be 
found among the furnishings of an ordinary 
household. 

With a wild sob I turned and ran for home. 
That short distance to the gateway seemed an 
eternity. And why, oh, why, was the house 
set so far back from the street? Trembling 
and breathless, I dashed through the doorway 
and into the room where my mother sat reading. 

I seized the lighted lamp fron the table and 
matches from the mantelshelf. My invalid 
mother, pale and frightened, called after me as 
Iran, but there was no tine to answer questions. 

Back over the way I had just come I sped, in 
an agony of horror. And, strange to relate, the 
lamp still burned. 

T heard the sound of the approaching train. 
Already it had left the station, and only by a 
miracle should I be in time! _ I tried to run faster. 
Louder and louder came the roar of the train. 

At last I reached the crossing, and down the - 
track I saw the great glowing eye of the on- 
coming locomotive. It was desperately near. 
Wildly I raced along the track, waving the lamp. 
How I prayed that the light might not be blown 
out. How I thanked God for our still California 
nights! The flame shone forth, steady and clear, 
unmoved by so much as a breath of air. Even 
tunning with the lamp and waving it up and 
down did not seem to interfere with its faithful 
brightness. 

As I waved the lamp up and down and round 
and round, I tried hard to remember what signal 
was the proper one to use in stopping a train. I 
had read the railway signal code only a few 
weeks before, but now not one word could I 
Tecall to guide me. 

Perhaps I was signalling “Go ahead,” I 
thought, in a panic. “In that case the driver 
will not stop and I shall be killed,” I reasoned. 
Then I remembered my little invalid mother, 
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and sickened at the thought of her sorrow and 
helplessness should I be taken from her. “ But 
if I mix all sorts of signals up together,’ I 
argued, ‘‘the driver will know something is 
wrong and stop the train.” 

Again, as I stood there in the middle of the 
track, I had that awful sensation of being watched 
by fierce human eyes. I trembled and stumbled. 
Then I caught sight of the figure of a man. He 
was standing on the side of the south embank- 
ment, close to the tall, uncared-for hedge that 
paralleled the railway on that side. Would he 
attack me? Perhaps he was planning to seize 
me and throw me in front of the cruel wheels ! 
An instant only L saw him; then, with a quick, 
stealthy movement, he backed into the hedge 
and disappeared. 

‘The awful headlight was now almost upon me 
—I gave myself up for lost. But above all fear 
for myself arose the horror of the wreck that 
would occur the next moment. 

Amid the rattle and jar of machinery and the 
hiss of escaping steam came the voice of the 
driver :-— : 

“ What is the matter down there ?”’ he yelled, 
leaning far out of his cab window. His face 
was red and his voice sounded harsh and angry. 
The engine had stopped almost at my very feet. 

I tried to answer, but the locomotive made so 
much noise that I could not make my voice 
heard. I pointed behind me up the track. The 
driver drew back into the cab and his hand 
touched something about the machinery. In- 
stantly the engine became comparatively quiet. 
Leaning out again from the cab, he thrust his 
face down as close as possible to mine, and 
demanded an explanation. He still seemed 
angry and appeared to think a practical joke 
was being played upon himself or the railway 
company. Again I tried to explain, but my 
voice came weak and my tongue seemed hardly 
able to articulate. Once more, however, I 
pointed and tried as best I could to explain. 

One or two sharp questions, and the driver 
seemed to understand. His face went white, 
and the hand that reached for the throttle 
trembled. 

I stepped to one side, and the train crawled 
cau‘iously on till the pilot all but touched the 
obstruction on the track. Here the driver 
stopped his engine and he and the fireman 
sprang down to the ground. Along the sides 
of the track the train-crew came running. 

“Good heavens !” cried the driver, when he 
saw the condition of things at the crossing. 
“‘ Look here, boys,” and he pointed to where the 
raised ends of the planking still hurled a sullen 
menace at the panting locomotive. “ It would 
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have ripped up my engine and scalded us to 
death,” he added, turning to his fireman. The 
driver, big and burly as he was, seemed badly 
shaken. He trembled like a child, and on his 
forehead I saw great drops of sweat. The fire- 
man said not a word; he seemed more dazed 
than frightened. Here and there a brakeman 
curiously examined the work of the would-be 
train-wreckers and swore softly to himself. The 
train-crew brought crow-bars and pried the big 
rocks from under the plank-ends. The planks 
were then deftly spiked back in place, and the 
loose railway ties, stone, and other rubbish 
loaded into the tender. 

This done, the driver turned to me and held 
out a great warm hand. He thanked me 
earnestly, and took my name and address. Then 
he told me to run home while the train was 
still there, for he did not think it safe for me to be 
left alone. ‘‘ The guys that did this may be 
somewhere about,” he said. 

I at once started homeward, but when near 
my own gate turned and looked back. The train 
was just pulling out, and the passengers could be 
plainly seen through the lighted windows. Some 
were reading newspapers, some talking and 
laughing, and one set of four yawned over a 
not-too-lively game of cards. One young woman 
was holding a baby up against the window, and 
the child was patting the glass with its tiny 
hands. Only one man among the passengers 
seemcd to think the train's long wait uncalled- 
for. He had come out on the platform of one of 
the coaches while the train-crew were still at 
work about the track. ‘ 

“‘ What on earth are you stopping here for?” 
he bellowed. ‘I suppose you have hit a cow or 
something, haven’t you ?” 

Not one among all that great train-load of 
people knew how nearly they had ridden into 
the gaping jaws of death. Often I speculate 
on how they must have felt when they opened 
the next morning's newspapers, and saw the 
big headlines and realized for the first time 
how intimately concerned with that little 
adventure they had unconsciously been. 

At this point in my story comedy comes 
prancing upon the stage. I warned you, you 
will remember, that this was to be neither a 
conventional nor a well-ordered tale! From 
now on the comic element was to predominate. 
It was lucky for me that this was so, for the 
Teaction had set in, and I was feeling very weak 
and ill. 

In the sitting-room I found mother anxiously 
waiting my return. Poor little mother! Left 
there alone in the darkness, with nothing to do 
but worry and wonder, she had heard the sound 
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I set the lamp 
—still burning, 
faithful old thing ! 
—on the table, 
and told mother 

. what had hap- 
pened, making as 
light of the matter 
asI could. Many 
things—the skulk- 
ing man, for 
example —I did 
not mention at 
all. But mother 
insisted that I 
should _ barricade 
all doors and win- 
dows, after which 
she refused to go 
to bed. At my 
wits’ end, I argued 
and pleaded with 
her, but to no 
purpose. All 
night long she 
sat with a loaded 
revolver in her lap. 
Ordinarily she was 
dreadfully afraid 
of firearms, and I 
laugh to think of 
how she would 
have looked had 
the thing gone 
off. She insisted 
that I should lie 
down and_ sleep 
while she kept 
guard, and I had 
to pretend 
obedience. But I 
was too worried 
about her frail 
condition to sleep. 

Next morning 
at daylight I got 
mother to lie 
down. I was 
much astonished 
to find her in 
better health than 

"The awful hesdlight was almost upoa me—I gave myself up for lost.” she had been for 

months. Instead 

of shouts and curses, the grinding of machinery, of nervous and worn-out, I found her placid, 

and a thousand unusual noises. And out there, bright-eyed, and extremely pleased with herself. 

in some way a part of the confusion and mystery, Then I myself lay down and slept—slept 
had been her only child! What awful visions until early afternoon. 

her imagination conjured up I can only guess. When I awoke, threc men sat on the edge of 
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the porch and two more on the gate. Strolling 
about among the orange trees were several more. 
Out in the street I could see the heads of other 
men walking up and down. 

Just then mother also awoke, and in a whisper 
I told her about the men. I helped her to dress, 
and was surprised to find her stronger than she 
had been for many a long day. She walked 
unassisted to the window and looked out. Some 
movement must have betrayed us, I think, for 
one of the men at once came to the door and 
rang the bell. All the others rushed forward 
until the porch was full. Mother opened the 
door, but did not invite them in. They were, 
it appeared, reporters of various sorts. 

“ Daughter, do you wish to be interviewed ?” 
asked mother, over her shoulder. Decidedly 
I did not / 

With quiet dignity mother turned the men 
away. But did they leave ? Not they! They 
sat about and waited. Occasionally some 
bolder spirit would ring the bell, All the 
afternoon they camped on my trail. Denied 
an interview, they still hung about for chance 
bits of “copy.” My mother, my canary, even 
my little fox-terrier, held for them an absorbing 
interest. Most of them were correspondents 
for out-of-town papers. Many of them had 
cameras. I afterwards found to my horror 
that not much was needed to make acceptable 
“copy” except a vivid imagination. Facts 
were desirable adjuncts that could be dispensed 
with when necessary. 

After nightfall I ventured out for a breath of 
air, but found the gateway still held by the 
enemy and hastily returned indoors. I had 
been seen. however, and again the door-bell 
rang from time to time. 

Next morning, finding dooryard and orange 
orchard free from intruders, I dressed for town. 
Several masculine hats moving up and down out- 
side the gate warned me that escape in that 
direction was cut off. So I went out of the back- 
door, climbed a figh board fence, sped across 
a vacant lot. and escaped. [ had shaken them 
all off! Soon, however, a man with a camera 
got on my trail, aid I spent a merry half-hour 
dodging him from street to street and store to 
store. I enjoyed it all immensely. I could see 
no reason why they should want pictures of me, 
or why p2ople should make such a fuss about a 
little thing like stopping a train. 

I did not want to be put in the papers; but 
somehow they got the whole story, and there was 
scarcely a newspaper in the United States but 
devoted more or less space to the subject. 
Dozens of alleged ‘‘ portraits’ of me were 
published, and I was described in various ways, 
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sometimes as a “pretty little blonde,” and 
sometimes as a “‘ stately brunette.” A Cleveland, 
Ohio, paper made me stub my toe and fall 
headlong over the obstruction on the track. My 
father was in Chicago at the time, and you can 
imagine his astonishment when, hearing the 
news-boys crying the latest sensation, he bought 
a paper and found his daughter figuring in big 
type on the front page. 

My betrothed had followed me to California, 
and it had been his custom to spend four or five 
evenings of each week at my home. He was a 
tall, dignified, exceedingly proper young man. 
My parents liked him immensely, and I thought 
I did. When I got home I found him there. 
Some people called him cold, but now he was 
glacial. 

“Your conduct has given me great pain,” 
he began, the moment I opened the door. At 
such a greeting I was dumbfounded and not a 
little frightened. 

“There, there!” he said, more kindly. “I 
do not blame you. You were always an enthusi- 
astic little thing. But it makes it very hard for 
me, and I am exceedingly sorry for you. Of 
course, you did not have time to think.” 

“ But what is the matter ?” I gasped. ‘‘ What 
have I done that is wrong ?” 

“Done !”” he thundered, his coldness suddenly 
all gone. “ Done? Why, child, your name is 
in everyone's mouth. Your so-called portrait 
in every paper! Not a loafer in town but is 
bandying your name about! In every saloon 
and on every street in the land your exploit 
is being told.” 

“Would you have had me let that train go to 
destruction ?”’ I interrupted. 

“ But the notoriety! The notoriety! You 
do not understand!” he cried. ‘‘ Seven times 
on the way here I was stopped by reporters and 
others who guessed my destination. Why, even 
the children playing in the street all know about 
the part you played the other night !”" 

“And [am proud of it !”"-I exclaimed, now 
tho-oughly angry. “‘ I thought people were tire- 
some and silly to make so much of the matter, 
but now I am glad! Glad I saved the train, 
glad I am in the papers, glad that at last I see 
you as you are! And, what is more,” I co7- 
tinued, now all aflame and filled with a great 
light, “‘ that night I saved the train, and to-day 
Lam going to save myself! All is over between 
us! You may go.” 

His face went white and he stretched his arms 
out towards me. But I ran from the room, 
locking the door between us. 

The strangest part of the story, however, is 
the way the railway company conducted itself. 


That evening a man, introducing himself as a 
Tepresentative of the railroad, called at our 
house. With him was another man, a detective. 
The latter I had seen the day before. He had 
shouldered his way through the reporters, been 
admitted by mother, and we had had a long talk. 
He had been detailed to run down the men 
(according to the detective there must have been 
two) who had been guilty of attempting to wreck 


the train. The detective was an elderly man: 


with shrewd, kindly eyes, and very much of a 
gentleman. The other official was in every 
respect his opposite. 

“Young lady,” began the official, “‘ why did 
you stop that train? To get your name in 
the papers ? ” 

No doubt I looked as surprised as I felt, but 
I said nothing. 

Shaking one fat finger at me, the official 
continued :— 

“ We might as well get right down to business. 
You are the one who saved the train. You are 
likewise the one who placed the obstructions 
on the track |” 

“Sir!” I cried, flushing indignantly, “I do 
not understand you !” 

“Don’t you? Do you try to pretend—Mind 
your own business, Mr. Detective! I know 
what I am about !—Do you try to pretend, 
young lady, that you did not pry up those planks 
and put the rocks under them ? ” 

I had always been slender and of delicate 
build. Springing to my feet, I pushed the white 
sleeve back from one slender arm and ex- 
claimed :— 

“Look here, does this arm look capable of 
doing that sort of work? How could a young 
girl like me use a heavy crow-bar or move rocks 
that it took two men to lift into the tender of 
the locomotive ?_ Look in my face! Do I look 
like a girl that would be guilty of any sort of a 
crime?” 

“Then why, may I ask, did you stop the 
train?” he persisted. ‘‘If not for notoriety, 
it must have been to see how much you could get 
out of the railway company as a reward !” 

“T stopped the train for the sake of driver, 
fireman, and passengers—for the sake of all 
the people who would have been killed or hurt 
if the Overland had been wrecked that night ! 
T never even thought of a reward, nor do I want 
one!” I exclaimed, pale with indignation. 

“Yes, and you saved the railway company 
a great financial loss!” broke in the detective. 
“The railroad should reward——” 
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“You keep quiet !’’ snapped the other man. 
“Now, young lady, how much will you take to 
call this thing off?” 

“Do you see that door ?” I cried, pointing to 
it and gazing with flashing eyes straight into the 
man’s face. 

Flushing purple, he answered, hotly, “ Have 
a care, young lady! Do you know who 
Iam?” 

“Do you see that door ?”’ I repeated. 

Boiling with wrath, the official went out, 
followed by the detective. The latter, who 
seemed surprised and distressed at the turn 
affairs had taken, paused as he passed through. 

“T would not have had this happen for ten 
thousand dollars,” he said. “ It is all a com- 
plete surprise to me. Forgive me for being a 
party to such an outrage.” 

A few days afterwards there came to me 
through the mails a cheque from the railway 
company. Yes, this railway corporation, one 
of the greatest in the United States, quietly 
insisted ona magnificent reward! The draft 
was for ten dollars | 

This ended the matter as far as the railway 
company was concerned. They never even 
caught the men who tried to wreck the train. 

But another humorous element was to grow 
out of my adventure. Letters began to come in 
from every State in the Union, also from Canada 
and from Mexico. From grateful passengers ? 
Not one of them! That might happen in fiction ; 
but I, of course, drew a comic supplement. 
Seventy of the letters were from young men 
who wanted to marry the “ heroine.”* 

I read them all out loud to mother, and we 
enjoyed them immensely. Sometimes, when a 
particularly ludicrous one arrived, I even got 
up and danced round the room. But mother 
would always interrupt my dance by saying :— 

“ Daughter, daughter! Do behave ! Sit down 
again and read me another.” 

There were other sorts of letters, of course. 
One young man from Georgia wanted me to get 
him a job, and several people were anxious for 
me to join shows. 

What did I do with the ten-dollar cheque ? 
Friends said, ‘‘ Send it back and tell the railway 
company what you think of them.” But I 
didn’t! The railroad company would simply 
have been ten dollars richer, and tickled to 
death to get their money back. 

And that’s the story of my romance. 


The Authoress has forwarded one of these letters for our in- 
spection.—Ep. 
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Indian “ Wind-Sails”"—Bagdad Sharke—A Monster Pipe, etc. 


| 
| 


Curious * wind-sails” 
*hoto, by) 


HE city of 
Hyderabad, 
on the great 
Sind Desert 
of India, has 

m= the reputa- 
tion of being the hottest 
place in the world, having 
a shade temperature of 127 
degrees during the summer 
months! Even the natives 
find it hot —and that is 
saying something. In order 
to cool their houses as much 
as possible, the people 
make use of curious venti- 
lators very much like those 
on shipboard, “setting” 


them so as to convey a. 


breeze to the dwellers in the 
hot rooms below. Every 
residential building has 
several of these queer air- 
shafts leading down to the 
principal living-rooms, and 
especially to the bedrooms. 
Even so, it is practically 
impossible, during the 
ternble heat of summer, to 
get to sleep until two or 
three o’clock in the morn- 
ing, and then one only gets 


used in Hyderabad, India, to carry fresh air down to the heated living-rooms — Hyderabad is ssid to 


the hottest place in the world, 


“temple” erected by an East Indian labourer for 
wedding of bis son, a boy of ten, 
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a couple of hours’ rest, a8 
the rays of the Indian sun 
are specially strong early 
in the morning, and soon 
raise the temperature again 
to an unbearable extent. 
Very few Europeans are 
able to live in Hyderabad 
during the summer, and the 
stalwarts who manage to 
endure the awful heat do 
not venture out of doors 
during the middle of the day 
at all. The white troops 
stationed there are not 
allowed out of barracks 
from about nine o'clock in 
the morning till five o’clock, 
or later, in the cvening, as 
the scorching sun and 
desert heat have claimed 
many victims from sun- 
stroke and heat apoplexy. 
The acess seen 
in the phot above are 
provided wath trap - doors 
which may be closed to 
keep rain from beating in 
during the scanty monsoon, 
or to prevent sand from 
being driven in during a 
sand-storm. 
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The photograph reproduced at the bottom of the 
preceding pag: shows a temporary temple erected 
by an East Indian labourer on a Demerara sugar 
plantation. The structure was built entirely of 
bamboo, and was specially put up for the wedding 
ceremony of the labour-r’s son, a boy of ten. 
Though far removed from their own land, these 
East Indian immigrants continue to practise all 
their native customs, and the weddings are among 
the most picturesque of their ceremonies. Bright 
colours are the order of the day, and, as a rule, 
a huge crowd of friends and relatives assembles. 
When the wedding is over, the juvenile bridegroom, 
looking as solemn as an owl, sits in the “ temple” 
to receive presents from his friends. 

One would hardly e pect to find sharks in a river 
five hundred miles from the sea. Yet at Bagdad, 
on the Tigris, in Mesopotamia, sharks are occa- 
sionally caught, though the city lies over five 


A fr:ak pines from Queen~ 
land — It weighed sixeen aad a 
quarter pounds | 


Photo, by Frank Wise, 


hundred miles inland, an! 
there are scores of people in 
Bagdad who have lost arms 
or legs through the sharks 
while bathing in the river. It 
is thought that these dreaded 
fish are enticed so far up the 
stream on account of the many 
fords where cattle are regularly 
driven across. The roving 
Bedouins, when they come to 
the river and decide to cross, 
drive their sheep and goats 
into the water and make them 
swim to the other bank. Many 
are dragged under by the 
sharks that infest the stream, 
but the Bedouins take their 
losses with Oriental calm. 
Our photograph depicts a 
shark caught at Bagdad. It 
had a length of six feet five 
inches. 

“Tam sending a_photo- 
graph of a freak pineapple 
grown in our orchard last 
season,” writes a Queenilani 
reader. ‘It was grown from 
an ordinary pine sucker, and 
what occasioned the 
abnormal growth it is hard 
to say. The Government fruit 
expert, Mr. A. H. Bensen, 
states that in all his 
experience he has never seen 
such an enormous freak pine- 
apple. It tipped the scales 
at sixt and a_ quarter 
pounds!" It is probably the 
result of the curious process 
known as “fasciation,” 
wherein the normal products 
of several shoots get fused, as 
it were, into one monstrous 
A six-foot shark caught ia the Tigris at Bagdad, five hundred miles from the sea — These sharks growth. 

cause many fatalities, particularly among cattle. Throughout Australasia, in 
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place of iron pipes 
the authorities are 
now using pipes 
made of Oregon pine, 
imported from the 
United States, and 
bound with steel wire. 
These pipes are in 
every way cheaper 
than those made 
from metal. They 
do not require to be 
placed underground, 
last considerably 
longer than _ iron, 
and never foul, the 
water being always 
pure and clear. The 
photograph  re- 
produced above shows 
a pipe six feet in 
diameter, which is 
used to bring the 
water for power - pro- 
ducing purposes 
from Lake Margaret, 
high in the interior 
of Tasmania, to the 
towns on the lower 
levels. This pipe is 
built to bear a 
pressure of two hun- 


dred pounds to the 
sguare inch. The cost 

laying this giant 
pipe was a big one, 
for a light railway 
had to be constructed 
alongside the moun- 
tain to carry the 
materials, and a ledge 
cut along the side of 
a precipice for the pipe 
itself. 

The secni photo- 
graph reproduced on 
this page illustrates 
a very ancient and 
curious custom 
prevalent among the 
peasant women of 
the Connemara coast. 
The good lady here 
shown is wearing 
over her head a red 
woollen petticoat, the 
part of the garment 
which usually en- 
circles the waist 
being used as a 
sort of hood. Truly, 
the ways of fashion 
are past finding 
out | 


A curious Irish custom — The old lady wears a petticoat as a cape, 
the waist portion round her neck. 


Photo. by A.W. Cutler. 
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jotels; wear the latest clothes; interview successful merchants; earn the best 
salary; save money; be independent. 

Everywhere there is an unlimited demand for Trained Salesmen. You can 
beone. Youcan learn at home in your spare time and have an opportunity ta 
earn Big Pay while youlearn, My easy, practical Course of Instruction in 
Scientific Salesmanship requires only a very little of your time—an hour or sa 
each day—for a surprisingly short period, to prepare you to filla position asa 

= Balerman—and my iF Free gee Bureau will jessie you So secon a 
position where you should easily earn more money you ever before 
Youcan learn sales- Macpe ponding: an Muna ed tea Ceri a wad 
ly Big Free Mlustrat ‘oo! icht of the Grip” tel e whole 
manship lent peye story. Sond for ft today. Learn first-hand, and now, just how ensy itis for you 
it yourself at your home in spare time, to ome a successful prosperous 
an opportun ity 0 Salesman, Learn how my easy, practic=] Course fits you toearn more money, 
EARN MORE MONEY and earn it easier, in a single week than most mcn earn in a whole month, 
g ‘Thousands of men everywhere (like those who7e testimonials we publish 
than you ever did be- / — herewith) have accepted this invitation to “Learn [low toScll,” and as a result 
hil are today holding permanent, pleasant, big-paying positions as Salesmen, 
re—while fepresenting the Eizcest firms in America, 
learning . Lhavereccived requests from more than 15,000of the biggestand best firma 
in America for Trained Salesmen—men I had t-cined and could personally 
tecommend as competent, and capable of filling rood paying positions as Trav+ 
eling Salesmen, These firms 
employ thousands of Salesmen 
every year and are constan' 
calling’on me to supply them. 
merely mention this to emphasize 
the unlimited demand of, the bu: 
nexs world for Trained Salesmer 
and the fact, too, that good Sales: 
monarealways the sought instead 
of (he seckers;alwaysthemakers of 
terms and the dictators of salaries. 
They aro the most independent, 
best paid body of menin the world. 
‘There is a position as a Salesman 
feady for Fed i 
cornlny 


Position 
where your! ig Power will be 


«gnlimited—when yor are ready for 
Prepare yourself, 


fos Mer. fe 
graduate of 
Fours. 
’ ai [coop 
‘Francie i ni Tuath st, | | 2598.5; Halota 
ND. | |e TTfornke t.| | Ttenderoon Ky: | [Slow Yous 5t.,Chicago,1Il. 


BE A WiINNER—START TO-DAY 


You can’t giveone single, sane The reason for the tremendous 
reason why youshould not beable demand forour duates is that 
toearn more money—several times thcy are Treined Salesmen—the 
more—than youare nowearning, kindthatmalegoodandthatevtry 
unless itis that youhayefailed to firm wants and that there is anun- 
Prepare yourself. Thisistrue,and limited demand for, and that get 
youknow it. You know, too, that the Big Pay. You can become one 
=] profession offers Foch wonders of them. how by filling out ¢ 

fal money-malcin; ities as does i 
that ofSalesmanship. Inno profession free books "A Ee o Grip, 5 
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“| WAS BADLY SHAKEN UP, BUT APPARENTLY UNINJURED.” 
SER PAGE 488. 


In the Grip of the 
“Hip Sings.” 


A SECRET CHAPTER OF MY LIFE. 
By WALTER G. PATTERSON. 


ILLUSTRATED BY A. GILBERT, R.I. 


There is only one adjective that properly describes this story, and that is “amazing,” for it 
deals with a situation as fantastic and astonishing as novelist ever conceived. Just imagine for 
yourself the terrible plight of the Author. To all appearances a respectable American business 
man, going about his affairs in the ordinary way, he was actually—through a rash act—a member 
of a lawless Chinese secret society, bound by fear of a dreadful death to attend its meetings and 
carry out its villainous decrees! It was a case of Jekyll and Hyde in real hfe, and Mr. Patterson 
found the burden of his secret intolerable. He sought release in flight, though he knew the risk 
was great, for the organization had agents almost everywhere. They pursued him, trying time 
and again to take his life; and at last they got their revenge, in a terrible and characteristically 
Chinese way. Even now, after the lapse of many years, Mr. Patterson has been warned as to 
the danger of incurring the enmity of his persecutors afresh by the publication of this narrative; 
but he has decided to take the risk, in order to clear up a period in his life-history that must 
be obscure to many of his friends. In this exciting instalment he relates how the dreaded “ Hip 
Sings” sent him on a perilous mission, how he tried to give them the slip, and how he finally got 
into their clutches again. 
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AL) WAY from the Hip Sings, rested and 
IN A} recovered, and surrounded by friends, 
a \e I-was inclined to scoff at Li Gow’s 
-Ovp.Na| threat that the eye of one of my 
~ ** blood-brothers”” would always 
thereafter be upon me. I asked myself how 
they could accomplish the feat while I was 
shut in my private rooms on the third floor of 
the club—or what I cared if they did. 

But I felt rather less confident when, late in 
the afternoon of the fourth day, there was a low 
tap at my door and one of the vacant-faced 
coolie waiters of the club silently thrust a slip 
of red paper into my hand and scudded quickly 
away. 

On the slip a group of Chinese characters were 
brush-printed. A glance told me its meaning. 
Translated, it read simply, ‘‘ To-night,” but I 
knew that I had received my first summons to 
a meeting of the Tong. 

A rebellious feeling surged through me. 

My curiosity concerning the inside life of 
Chinatown had been more than amply gratified. 
I had been sated with new experiences—for 
a time at least—sated with “ Chinks” and the 
underground. 

Vol, xxxvil—Si 


Another trip up those black tunnels was 
abhorrent ; the thought of it nauseated me. 

I had half a mind to ignore the summons and 
take my chance. 

Then, however, there came a sudden recollec- 
tion of my oath and Li Gow’s warnings ; the 
brand on my back commenced to sting. 

I decided that perhaps after all I'd better go. 
Towards g p.m. I found Hop Wing waiting for 
me in his dingy little wash-house to show me 
the way in, as had previously been arranged. 

He seemed to read in my face my lack of 
enthusiasm for the trip. He looked at me for 
a minute with half-closed eyes and his customary 
sardonic grin. 

“ Not go, Hip Sings ketchee, chopee off head,” 
he said, softly. 

“ Say something new, Hop Wing,” I retorted, 
none too amiably. “ There’s too much sameness 
in your remarks.” 

Hop Wing merely kept on grinning. 

He found a blue-bloused suit for me and a 
round-topped black hat which came well down 
over my face, fitted me out with a pair of his 
broad, heelless slippers, and silently we set out 
for the entrance to the underground. 
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On the way through the tunnels he pointed 
out to me sundry inconspicuous little “‘ path- 
finders ’’—a small, carelessly-placed heap of 
“tones, or a piece of stick protruding from the 
nud walls, so arranged as to indicate to the 
initiated the road to the secret chamber. He 
did this in order that I might take the trip alone 
if need arose later on. 

We found the Tong-chamber packed. Nearly 
every Chinaman I had ever seen in Butte seemed 
to be present. 

Our arrival attracted no particular attention. 
In my new rig-out, and being somewhat sallow- 
skinned by nature, I was, so far as external 
appearances went, just one more “ Chink.” 

A noisy debate was in progress as we entered. 
Hop Wing explained that a big Tong-war was 
taking place in San Francisco, and that the 
Butte Hip Sings had been called upon to send 
fifty of their most skilled gun-men to that city 
to reinforce the fast-thinning ranks. They were 
now making the selections and arranging for 
funds for the exodus. They had been debating 
details for a week ; it was such a discussion that 
I had interrupted the night I broke into the 
chamber. 

Hop Wing glanced sideways at me. 

“Mabby ketchee you,” he whispered, with a 
twitching lip. ‘‘ You likee go? You good 
shootee ?” 

“No, I’m very bad shootee,” I whispered, 


hastily, “‘ Never shot a gun in my life, Hop 
Wing. Couldn’t hit a flock of barns at six 
ards.” 


“Mabby ketchee you allee same. Mabby 
wantee plove you good Hip Sing. No can tell,” 
said he. 

“He’s just trying to scare me,” I tried to 
reassure myself. “ Heavens ! what have I done ? 
What am I up against ? I think I see myself 
going on a murder mission like that! Let the 
yellow devils do their worst !”” : 

I looked nervously about me, half tempted to 
bolt. 

But once more the brand on my back twitched, 
again I remembered the oath I had taken, and 
a shiver ran up my spine. 

About half the requisite fifty men had been 
selected. As each name in the long list was 
chanted by a coolie with a face like a death- 
mask, he glanced quickly at Li Gow, squatted 
beside him, and the latter would utter a guttural 
word or two in response. 

Guided by the giant leader’s decision, the 
coolie would pick up either a white or a black 
slip of paper, solemnly repeat the last name 
called, and as its owner stepped out of the 
surrounding throng he would be handed his slip. 
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I noticed that those receiving black slips were 
greatly elated and were greeted with congratu- 
latory shouts, while the recipients of white slips 
looked correspondingly crestfallen and were 
openly jeered. ‘ 

“Black piecee man, ketchee go ’Flisco; white 
piecee man, no ketchee go,’ Hop Wing explained, 
concisely. 

I understood that those whose names drew 
black slips were chosen for the San Francisco 
trip, while the white slip men were rejected. 

And if ever I prayed for anything with all my 
heart it was that my name might draw a white 
slip. 

The monotonous chanting had continued until 
my nerves were jumping, when, far down the 
list, the death-faced coolie suddenly sang out, 
“Yet Sho!” 

I caught my breath sharply. 

My eyes flickered to the two priests, who 
had pushed forward in the crowd and stood 
scowling maliciously at me in the front rank. 

The coolie at Li Gow’s side glanced as usual 
at the big leader. Li Gow hesitated, mumbled 
something, and the coolie stretched his hand 
toward the black slip. Then Li Gow suddenly 
seemed to change his mind, and said something 
rapidly to the coolie, who picked up a white 
slip, and once more called my Tong name. 

I stepped eagerly forward and grasped the 
white slip. 

“Keepee you go nex’ time, mabby plitty 
soonee,”” murmured Hop Wing, in a chuckling 
whisper. 

But I was feeling too relieved to worry about 
the future. 

I remained until the session was over, then 
returned “ topside” with Hop Wing. 

I made it my business the next afternoon to 
call at the home of Dr. Huie Lum to thank Reba 
Loo for what she had done to save me. 

The “ Princess” was a serious-minded little 
person, with an intellect as well-developed as 
that of a mature woman. She smiled demurely 
when I asked her how she had known where to 
find me in the old mine. 

“T guess spirits help me,” she said, with a 
twinkle in her dark, slightly oblique eyes. 

She looked troubled when I told her my 
experiences after I had parted from her in the 
tunnels, and of my joining the Tong, but she 
made no comment. Little Reba Loo was to help 
me out of many a tight corner during the next 
few years. : 

In the two days following the Tong meeting 
the fifty coolies selected as gun-men slipped from 
Butte a few at a time and took their way by 
different routes towards ’Frisco. 
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An alert reporter on a Butte paper mentioned 
casually that a number of “ pigtails” were 
leaving the camp, and made a good guess as to 
their destination, but no further notice was 
taken of their departure. As a rule but little 
attention was paid to the town’s Chinamen 
either by newspapers or citizens. They were 
regarded as a sort of necessary evil. ‘There had 
been no Tong-wars in Butte, and white folks 
were too busy making and spending money to 
worry much about the “ heathen Chinee.” Few 
people, if any, suspected the [ip Sings’ strength 
in the town. 

The San Francisco papers that reached Butte 
during the next few days contained notices that 
Chinatown there was being flooded with strange 
“Chinks” of the two “ scrapping Tongs,” and 
that they were merrily “ at it,” killing one ano. her 
off. They wished both sides luck and a steady aim. 

The San Franciscans do not overmuch love 
their Oriental fellow-men. 

The succeeding month I devoted largely to 
my private business, which I had been neglecting. 
I put in an occasional hour acquiring a working 
knowledge of Cantonese at the shack of Wa 
Chung, the interpreter, and attended four more 
unimportant Tong meetings in the subterranean 
chamber, notices of which reached me in different 
ways. At these gatherings reports were made as 
to the progress of the “ war’”’ in San Francisco. 
Many of the Butte delegation had been killed 
off, and there were rumours toward the end of 
July that another call for help would soon be 
made. I had an uncomfortable recollection of 
Hop Wing's prophecy that I was being saved for 
this second call. 

Several times during the month I had an idea 
that I was being shadowed by members of the 
Tong, but I could not be sure, for many China- 
men passed up and down Butte’s busy streets or 
mingled with the crowds. I noticed, however, 
that whenever business took me to a railroad 
station, as it sometimes did, there was invariably 
a blue-bloused coolie close behind me. It was 
never twice the same one, never one whom I 
knew, and each of them looked at me with a 
vacuous stare when I glanced into his face. 
Still, it did not escape me that all of them found 
some excuse to hang about the station until 
I started back toward town. The Hip Sings, 
apparently, were not proposing to let me escape 
my obligations. 

This sort of spy work finally got on my 
nerves. It made me angry, but I decided some- 
what resentfully that I had to stand for it. 

On the fifth of August imperative business 
suddenly called me to Anaconda, twenty-six 
miles away. 
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A coolie got on the train just behind me and 
followed me into the “ smoker.” 

Full of the business in hand, I had for the 
moment forgotten Hip Sing matters. Even when 
the yellow man chose the seat directly behind 
me, my mind was too engrossed to think any- 
thing of it. 

But, happening to glance toward him pre- 
sently, I saw he was eyeing me sharply, and an 
instant later he gave me the Hip Sing sign. 

I stared at him, and my face reddened with 
anger. 

“You ketchee go long lide?” he asked, with 
scarcely any movement of his yellow lips. 

“What the blazes is that to you ?” I growled 
in reply, taking the cigar from my mouth and 
looking him in the face. 

He let a smill piece of red paper drop over the 
back of the seat so that, unnoticed by the other 
passengers, it fluttered into my lap. 

“Must not do, big meety to-night. Takee 
long lide, no can come. Hip Sings not likee,” 
he whispered, with a perfectly expressionless 
face. 

I crumpled the red slip into a little ball, tossed 
it from the open car window, and turned my back 
on him. 

During the remainder of the trip I sat glaring 
out of the window at the flying telegraph poles, 
my mind full of resentment. 

The thing was getting to be more than a joke, 
I told myself, and, oath or no oath. I made up 
my mind I would show the ‘“‘ Hips ” there was 
a limit to what I would take from them. I should 
have to call a halt somewhere, or I might as well 
drop my private business and turn Chinaman. 
I determined I would ignore the call for that 
night. 

My coolie “trailer” dropped off the train 
and disappeared just as we entered the Anaconda 
freight-yards. 

1 saw him again a few moments later, talking 
with two other Chinamen near the corner of an 
alley as I was hurrying by. The Butte man’s 
back was turned toward me, but the Anaconda 
pair sized me up sharply, and I knew they had 
been ordered to watch me while I remained in 
their town. 

I stopped three days in Anaconda, transacting 
my business there at my leisure. Nothing unusual 
happened, and I saw nothing to indicate that 
I was being shadowed by the local Hip Sings 
until I boarded the Butte train on my return. 

Just as the train started six coolies got on 
the “ smoker ” and took seats near me. They did 
not once glance at me during the ride, so far as 
I could see, but when I stepped from the train 
in Butte they were close at my heels. They were 
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still directly behind me when I got on the 
“ Puffing Billy ”’ steam street-car which in those 
days took passengers from the Anaconda train 
up the mountain-side to the centre of the town. 
They got nimbly aboard the car, took seats near 
the door, and dropped quietly off when Galena 
Street was reached. 

Here they probably reported my return to 
their chief. Hop Wing came into my office 
a half-hour later. There was a broad grin on his 
yellow face, from which I knew he had some 
particularly disagreeable news for me. 

“Li Gow wantee you come lite ’way,” he 
announced. ‘“‘ Wantee talkee you. You come ?” 

Then, as I merely glanced sideways at him, 
with a sour look on my face: ‘‘ Must do. Hop 
Wing velly mad you no come meety ; go ’way, 
stay ’way, no watchee Levenue men. Levenue 
men ketchee big lot Chinamen—just comee 
China—all havee go back China. You no 
watchee, no tell Hip Sings. Velly bad.” 

He stopped for breath, and, for once in his 
life, looked serious. 

“Li Gow say you go ’Flisco lide. Must go.” 

With an angry exclamation I started from my 
chair. Hop Wing backed hastily away. 

“ You no go, Hop Wing get chokee,” he said, 
simply. ‘‘I tellee big lie savee you.” 

The good old fellow looked so hurt at what he 
deemed my base ingratitude for what he had 
done for me that I felt ashamed. 

“TH be with you in a minute, Hop Wing,” I 
said, shoving some papers into my desk and 
making hurried preparations to accompany him. 

Li Gow looked coldly at me when I arrived in 
the underground chamber. There were a bare 
half-dozen Tong-men in the room. 

The giant leader called me to task because I 

had not warned the Tong of the movements of 
the Revenue officers. He snarled angrily when 
I attempted to explain that my private business 
left me little time to watch Revenue affairs. I 
must remember my oath to the Tong, he said, 
and not Ict private matters interfere with my 
duties to my blood-brothers. 
« It had been decided, he told me, to give me one 
more chance to prove my undivided fealty. If 
I failed in it I should be regarded as a traitor. 
He intimated that, later on, I should be shown 
the fate of traitors. 

I had been chosen to be one of a second party 
of fifty Hip Sing gun-men to go to San Francisco 
to reinforce the Hip Sings there in their war 
with the Ong Wahs. : 

I must arrange to leave Butte four days later, 
disguised as a coolie, and I should be accompanied 
by four or more others of the party. 

We were to travel afoot to Silver Bow Junc- 
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tion, a few miles away, and there board the Utah 
and Northern train for the coast vid Ogden, Utah. 
Other groups of men would take other routes so 
as not to attract the attention of Ong Wah spies, 
who would warn their Tong in San Francisco 
and try to have us assassinated or stopped en 
route, 

Li Gow went into minute details as to my 
disguise and my conduct on the road, and tested 
me as to my knowledge of Cantonese, but quickly 
threw up his hands in protest at my efforts. He 
also warned me not to speak to nor try to attract 
the attention of any ef my white fellow-travellers 
with a view to rescue. 

Then he spoke for a moment in a rapid under- 
tone to Wa Chung, the interpreter. 

With a sharp ‘‘ Come see !”” to me Wa Chung 
led the way to the alcove of the idol. 

The two priests were standing beside some 
object huddled in a little heap on the floor in 
front of the idol, covered with a white sheet. 
They smiled evilly at me and lifted the cloth. 

May Heaven grant that my eyes never rest 
upon another such sight ! 

It was the horribly mutilated, stark body of a 
Chinaman—or what once had been a Chinaman. 
The hands and feet had been hacked off; the 
face was unrecognizable. Evidently the body 
had been brought up from the dungeon below 
for my especial benefit. 

T felt sick. I covered my face with my arms 
and backed away. 

“A Hip Sing traitor,’ Wa Chung whispered, 
significantly. 

The jeering laughter of the two priests sounded 
in my ears as I stumbled blindly from the room. 

I made my way through the tunnels back to 
the surface alone. Hop Wing had not waited 
for me. 


All the balance of the day and night I remained 
in my room, sick at heart and a prey to the most 
dismal thoughts. 

I realized that it was useless for me to try to 
evade the issue. I might, to be sure, defy the 
Tong, go to the police, and demand protection. 
But such protection as the insufficient and 
indifferent police force of that day could offer 
against the crowds of cunning Chinamen, with 
their spies at every corner, would accomplish 
nothing except to further incense the “ Chinks.” 

Start for San Francisco I knew I must, at 
least. It was a twelve-hundred-mile ride, and 
I tried to reassure myself by thinking that many 
things might happen in twelve hundred miles of 
travel. 

So, cursing myself as several varieties of a fool 
for ever having let my bump of inquisitiveness 
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“They smiled evilly at me and lifted the cloth.” 
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yet me into such a scrape, two days later found 
me in the underground chamber, externally a 
Chinaman, even to the queue which had been 
found for me, and which I had an uncomfortable 
suspicion had been cut from the head of some 
d:funct coolie. 

With my forty-nine yellow-skinned travelling 
companions I devoted some time to rehearsing 
for the prospective murder jaunt. 

The thoughtful Li Gow had not overlooked 
furnishing me with a Customs certificate, such 
as is required of every Chinese labourer in the 
United States, testifying to my lawful residence 
in the country. 

He had cunningly erased the name and steamed 
off the photograph of the dead Chinaman who had 
originally owned the certificate, and put in their 
place my own Tong name of “ Yet Sho” and my 
photograph as a Celestial. 

1 was specially drilled in secreting a pistol up 
my sleeve and letting it drop skilfully therefrom 
into my hand; and Li Gow recommended me 
to put in a part of the next four days in shooting 
at a mark—preferably a slip of red paper pinned 
to the left breast of a dummy Chinaman which 
the Tong kept among its “ properties” for 
ambitious but unskilled “‘ gun-men” to practise 
on. 

In his anxiety to make a passable Chinaman of 
me Li Gow ordered me to wash my face and neck, 
the exposed part of my chest, and my arms and 
hands with a fluid stain he gave me. : 
transformed my complexion into the “ real 
thing ” in Chinese colouring. 

I had to turn my private affairs over to a 

friend to conduct as best he could. I explained 
my unavoidable absence plausibly, if men- 
diciously ; its duration, I told him, was in- 
definite. 
* On the 12th of August, soon after sunrise, a 
party of six “ Chinks ”’ might have been seen 
slowly making their way, in single file, down the 
tracks of the Montana Union Railway toward 
Silver Bow Junction. All were “ pigtailed “ and 
clad in blue blouses and round black hats pulled 
well down over their faces ; each of them carried 
a pick-axe conspicuously over his shoulder, from 
which any casual observer would have surmised 
that they were bound for the placer-diggings in 
Silver Bow canyon. Each one also carried a 
pistol up his sleeve. but these could not be seen. 
All looked alike ; but it might have been noticed 
that one of the six seemed very nervous and was 
closely watched and guarded by the other five. 

We boarded the train at the Junction. and 
attracted but littl: attention on the four-hundred- 
mile trip to Ogden. The Chinese in America are 
a migratory race, and small bands of them were 
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no unusual sight on the cars, going from one 
section to another. 

My brain was very busy during the ride. 
I was by no means resigned to the ’Frisco 
mission if 1 could dodge it in any manner short 
of death. But I had decided, if need be, that 
I would make a bluff at being a sufficiently 
enthusiastic gun-man to satisfy the coolies who 
would be watching me. 

Deliberately shoot a fellow human_ being, 
however, I would not—Ong Wah or anybody 
else. I had taken pains to enlarge upon my 
lack of skill with firearms, earnestly assuring 
my companions that I could hit nothing smaller 
than the side of a house, and should be more than 
apt to hit a Hip Sing if one happened to be in 
the vicinity. But the yellow rascals only smiled 
incredulously. 

Early dusk of the second day from Butte found 
our train creeping cautiously along a rocky 
shelf high up on a canyon-wall in the Sierra 
Nevadas, the towering mountains that separate 
Nevada from California. 

A few hours more would see us at our destina- 
tion, and as we got closer and closer to it my 
nervousness and hatred for my task increased. 
Fervently I prayed that the Customs. officers 
might board the boat which would carry us 
across the bay from Oakland into San Francisco. 
I am not keen, as a rule, on going to jail, 
but [ earnestly hoped they would get on the 
boat, ask to see our papers, detect the fraud in 
mine, or in my Caucasian features, and put me 
under arrest. 

As things turned out, however, I did not need 
the help of the Customs officers. Another means 
of escape from my dreaded mission was 
provided, and I shall always consider it to have 
heen a merciful interposition of Providence on 
my behalf. 

Our train had got nearly through the canyon, 
and was about to start down the grade into the 
broad Sacramento valley, when there came a 
roaring crash, and the coach I was in seemed to 
leap into the air. It shot forward, partly tele- 
scoped by the coach behind it, then with a heavy 
jar it heeled over a litue way and rested against 
the canyon-wall on the up side of the track. 

Lying propped up against an overturned scat, 
I first made a quick examination of myselt for 
broken bones. 1 found none. I was badly shaken 
up. but apparently uninjured. 

Onty one, electric lamp had been lighted in 
the coach, and when the crash broke the connec- 
tions this went out. Darkness falls rapidly in 
the Sierra canyons. I could only dimly make out 
the forms of the passengers near me, some pinned 
down and struggling to free themselves, others 
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lying strangely still. Screams of fright and agony 
rang in my ears. With a shudder I saw that my 
feet were pushing against the body of a man 
lying on the car floor with his skull crushed in. 
Bending forward as best I could, I saw that a 
queue was attached to the back of his head. 
Near him lay the still forms of two others of 
our party. 

Glancing cautiously about me for the remain- 
ing pair, who, however, seemed to have dis- 
appeared, I struggled through a coach window 
from which the crash had taken the glass clean 
out, and dropped quietly to the ground. I picked 
my way under the cover of the partly overturned 
coach to where a mountain stream, now dry, 
had at some time forced its way through the 
canyon-wall. I heard two trainmen whom I 
passed talking of a landslide into which the train 
had plunged, and estimating the number of killed, 
but I did not stop to interrogate them. I 
scrambled up the dry bed of the stream for 
several hundred feet, passing slopes thickly 
overgrown with pine and fir trees, then, with 
a prayer of thanksgiving for my escape from 
both my Chinese guards and the wreck, I 
burrowed into a great heap of fragrant pine- 
needles and went to sleep. 

Thad often before “ slept out ” in the hills, and 
the chill air of the Sierras didn't worry me. 

I woke soon after sunrise, and started to 
penetrate farther back into the mountains. 

It was about ten o’clock when the sound of 
axes falling on wood a short distance away 
suddenly reached my ears, and soon after, foot- 
sore and weary, I came upon a number of men 
engaged in chopping down trees. 

They had made a large clearing, and near 
its centre had erected the rough log bunk- 
houses and cooking-sheds of a lumber-camp. 

Those near the spot where I had come into 
view stopped work to stare at me. 

For a moment I was afraid my pigtail was not 
straight, or that my complexion had gone streaky. 
But my mind was soon set at ease on that score. 

“ Another ‘Chink’!” one of the men called 
out, gleefully. He came toward me with his axe 
slung over his shoulder. ‘“ Wantee job cookee, 
John?” he continued. ‘“‘ Bigee pay, no hard 
workee.” He talked “ pidgin” to make himself 
clear to my supposed heathen understanding. 

“How muchee you pay?” I asked, in the 
cautious manner of the race I represented. 

“You ketchee grub, plenty booze, and five 
bigee dollars ev’ry month,” he tempted, with an 
ingratiating smile. 

“Hah-h-h ! not ’nuff,” I parried, scornfully. 
“ Givee fi’ dollars week. can do.” And I tried to 
Produce one of Hop Wing's grins. 
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“ All right, you pigtailed robber,” said the - 
man, evidently the camp boss, after a moment’s 
hesitation. He dropped the “ pidgin” talk. 
“ Our ‘Chink’ cook flew the camp a couple of 
nights ago. Can you cook? Know ’nuff to bile 
water P” 

“Can do,” I replied, shortly, pretending to be 
hurt by his doubts as to my culinary skill. 

It was Hobson’s choice with me. Posing as 
a Chinaman, I either had to take the job or 
move on. I didn’t mind the work—-I needed 
a square meal—and the lumber-camp, I 
thought, would be a sae sanctuary for a time 
from the roving Hip Sings I might otherwise 
encounter. 

I was inducted into my new job without delay. 
There wasn’t much labour to it, as the camp boss 
had promised me. I hadn’t expected I should 
be called on to prepare a fable-d’hote meal for 
the lumber-jacks, but I found the requirements 
even simpler than I had hoped. Not counting 
coffee and bread, the first meal comprised a huge 
pot of cabbage, potatoes with the jackets on, 
and many slabs of what the men called “ salt 
horse,’”’ but which I knew as corned-beef. It had 
the merit of being filling. 

Lhad the mess ready promptly at one o’clock, 
the men’s “ grub-time,” and as each of the 
twenty-five workers stepped up I filled his tin 
bucket with a generous portion of it. 

Then, wooden-faced and unsmiling, I helped 
myself, and take my word for it, I ate my share. 
I was certainly hungry. 

For a week the meals varied only as to some 
of the contents of the big pot. I had a small 
Indian boy to wash the dishes and do much of 
the dirty work. I got rather to like the job. 
I have always been keen on “‘ new experiences,” 
and I was certainly getting them as camp-cook 
toa bunch of lumber-jacks, without the dangers 
that went with my Hip Sing experiences. 

During the forenoon of my eighth day as cook 
I went some little distance from the camp 
through the pine woods to a sequestered pool I 
had discovered in a mountain stream, where I 
had made a practice of going daily for an un- 
observed dip. 

Stripped to the skin, and with my queue 
removed, I stood trying the chilly water in a 
tentative way with my toes before venturing in. 

I was just ready to take the plunge when I 
heard a slight rustling and a startled exclamation 
behind me. 

Turning my head, I saw two strange Chinamen 
standing at the edge of the pines, staring wonder- 
ingly at my back. 

Lhad quite forgotten the brand there. It had 
healed nicely, and. except for an occasional 
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sensation of tightness in the skin, or a slight 
tingling, it had not bothered me for several 
weeks. 

The two Chinamen seemed to recognize the 
Hip Sing badge of membership, but they were 
obviously perplexed by the variegated colour- 
scheme of my skin. 

They gave me no time to say a word, but, after 
a quick glance at the queue lying on the ground 
near me, turned and disappeared in the direction 
of the camp. 

Just what they deci led about me, or what 
particular mischief they intended doing me, I 
did not know. 

And I didn’t propose to wait to find out. 

Hastily donning my Chinese clothes, and 
fastening the qucue to my head again, I started 
at a swift walk down the mountain toward the 
railroad track. 

I felt that the lumber-camp was no longer a 
safe sanctuary for me. 

I reached the tracks some four or five hours 
later. An east-bound freight train was crawling 
slowly up the grade through the canyon. Watch- 
ing my chance, I caught the iron ladder on one of 
the cars, scrambled to the roof, and dropped down 
on the running-board. 

It was quite dark when, miles east of the 
Sierras, I climbed down off the our at a small 
station called Sparks, in the centre of the great 
cattle district of Nevada. 

I waited until the train had got well on its 
way, then hurried across the tracks to the station 
building. ‘The place was apparently deserted, 
but inside, in the ticket office, I found the agent, 
a young fellow near my own age, who was sitting 
in his shirt-sleeves with his feet on a desk, reading 
a newspaper. 

He looked round in surprise as I stopped 
before his small window. He stared, rubbed his 
eyes, and stared again. 

“ Where'd you drop from, John? I thought I 
was seeing things,” he said, letting his feet fall 
and coming over to the window to size me up. 

I turned a child-like smile on him. 

“ Dlopee off fleight car—too cold,” I answered, 
in my best “ pidgin.” Then I sprang a surprise 
on him. Calmly I removed my black hat and 
laid it on the window shelf, unfastened my 
“ pigtail,” and tossed it on a nearby settee. 
“ What’s the show for a job?” I asked in good 
Americanese. 

“Well, I’m 
“You're a white man!” 
open-mouthed. 

“Not so white as I shall be with this ‘ Chink’ 
stain washed off.’ I said, with a grin. 

He invited me inside the office, and I told him 


jiggered!” he stammered. 
He looked at me 
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a story near enough to the truth to arouse his 
sympathy. 

Not to go too much into detail, as a result of 
my yarn he agreed to take me on to help him 
through a rush of business. 

I had some knowledge of telegraphy, and was 
a fair accountant, so he thought I might be 
useful. 

He fitted me out with a suit of his clothes and 
with a hat and shoes. He suggested that I 


should try a gritty tar soap he had to take the 


stain off my skin ; but it only removed the stain 
when the epidermis came with it. It was many 
years before the colour finally wore off. 

I remained for five months in Sparks. The 
agent—whose name was Henry E. Wilcox—and 
myself ‘“ batched” in rooms fitted up as living 
quarters in the station building. 

The work I had to do was easy. I think 
Wilcox put me on more for the sake of companion- 
ship than anything else. The pay was small ; 
but my needs were smaller, besides which I had 
a good sum of money that I had brought from 
Butte sewed inside my blouse. I enjoyed the 
life, despite its monotony. I felt safe, so long 
as I didn’t forget to keep out of sight of the 
passenger trains, with their frequent bands of 
’Frisco-bound Tong-men, some of whom I knew 
would undoubtedly be from Butte. 

Soon after reaching Sparks I had written to 
the Butte man to whom I had turned over my 
business (taking the precaution to have the 
letter taken to Ogden by a friendly railroad man 
to be mailed and post-marked) asking him to 
dispose of my interests for what they would 
fetch, and place the proceeds to my credit in 
a Butte bank. I had no intention of going back 
to Montana. 

One cannot always be on one’s guard, however, 
even with one’s life at stake. 

Midwinter had come, and nothing had happened 
to indicate that the Hip Sings knew of my where- 
abouts. For all I could tell they believed me 
to have been killed in the railroad wreck, news- 
paper accounts having stated at the time that 
three Chinamen had lost their lives in the 
disaster. Late ’Frisco news indicated that the 
Tong-war was almost over: ‘ with honours 
even, each Tong—glory be !—having practically 
exterminated the other,” said the San Francisco 
Chronicle. 

Gradually I began to forget my caution. 
Continued freedom from discovery made me 
careless. 

One day near the middle of January I so far 
forgot my fear of detection by my “ blood- 
brothers ” that I didn’t stop a snow-balling battle 
1 was engaged in on the station platform with a 
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cowboy acquaintance when the passenger 
train from the West pulled in. 

I was standing a few feet from the 
second-class coach, my hand grasping a 
snowball ready to fire at my opponent, 
when the train came to a stop. 

“ Whee-e-e |” I heard a voice exclaim 
all at once from the direction of the car, 
at which I had given but a hasty glance. 

I knew the sound. It is one coolies 
make to attract the attention of other 
coolies when they wish them to look at 
some particular object. 

I dropped the snowball, and my 
arm fell nerve- 
lessly to my side. é 
Stowlye Eitarned: ce, ‘al eal i oe 


my head toward the window shelf, and  un- 
the coach, a ee 
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A Chinaman had his head out of an open 
window and was eyeing me with a twisted grin 
on his face. 

Just as the train started several other windows 
were hurriedly opened, and at each one there 
appeared the face of a Chinaman. 

They were all Butte Hip Sings, evidently home- 
bound from the ‘“‘ war,” of which they were the 
survivors. I knew all of them. 

They did not speak to me, but they continued 
to stare at me as long as the train remained in 
sight. 

My buoyant spirits of a few moments before 
completely gone, I thrust my hands into my 
pockets and walked slowly into the office. 
I scarcely noticed a hard ball of snow, thrown 
hy the cowboy, that struck me on the side of the 
head just as I reached the door. 

I sank into a chair in the office and buried my 
face in my hands. Wilcox, coming in from the 
platform, noticed my dejection. I told him 
about the Chinamen, and of my certainty that 
it would be a matter of only a few days before 
they would be after me. 

He tried to cheer me up, and got angry when 
I refused to be comforted. He “ roasted” me 
for my lack of spirit, and ‘wanted to have a bunch 
of cowboys at the depot to give the “ nosy 
‘Chinks ’” a hot reception if any came prowling 
around. But I assured him he didn't know 
Chinamen as well as I did, or he would not 
suggest such crude methods of trying to match 
wits with them. 

If they wanted me and came after me, I told 
him, they’d certainly get me—if I remained till 
they came. 

That, however, was just what I didn’t intend 
to do.: 

I gave myself, at the outside, three days of 
probable safety in which to get ready to leave 
Sparks. It would, I estimated, take the returning 
Hip Sings that long to reach Butte, report my 
whereabouts to the Tong, and have a delegation 
of Tong-men sent after me. 

In spite of my friend’s protests I began pre- 
parations for flight. 

Probably, however, the Chinamen on the train 
foresaw this move on my part. 

The next morning when, just at daylight, I 
unlocked and opened the station door andstepped 
out on to the platform, I saw two Chinamen 
sitting on a pile of empty boxes near the door ! 

One of them was the yellow rascal who had 
spied me the day before from the coach window, 
and his companion was the death-faced coolie 
who hadvassisted the giant Tong leader in his 
selection of gun-men. The pair had undoubtedly 
come in on a freight train from Ogden which 
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had dragged past the station a few minutes 
before dawn. 

As soon as they saw me they sprang to their 
feet and came toward me. 

“ Li Gow tel’glaf fetchee you. You come?” 
asked the cadaverous one. His tone was in- 
different, but I knew by the cold glitter in his 
eyes and by the way he kept his hands concealed 
in his pistol-sleeve that the two had received 
further instructions from Li Gow as to the dis- 
position they were to make of me in case I made 
any trouble about returning. 

T stood and looked at the yellow man a moment 
without replying. I had a desperate idea of 
defying them and putting up a fight. 

But I was unarmed, Wilcox was still asleep, and 
there would be no cowboys around before after- 
noon. I hadn’t the least doubt that the gun-men 
had orders to shoot me if I refused to comply with 
Li Gow’s command, and that nothing would 
please them better than an excuse for doing so. 

“You come ?” asked the death-faced coolie 
again, in the same indifferent tone. 

“Yes, Dll come,” I answered, surlily. 

Both of them seemed disappointed at my 
decision. 

They were evidently taking no chances, for 
they insisted that I must come with them imme- 
diately, without re-entering the depot. I was 
to have no chance to say good-bye to my friend. 

We were to walk as far as Wadsworth, a dozen 
miles east, and take a train there. 

Hurriedly they opened a bundle which they 
had with them, and another complete Chinese 
rig-out, pigtail included, was handed to me. 
My stained skin had faded a trifle, and I had 
lost the bottle Li Gow had given me in the rail- 
road wreck, but I still made up as a passable 
coolie. 

On January 21st, 1890, I was once more in 
Butte. 

My companions asked me no questions on the 
journey back. They busied themselves with 
a pack of Chinese cards, and contented themselves 
with keeping vigilant eyes on me. 

Whatever explanation I had to make of my 
failure to reach San Francisco, and of my conduct 
since the wreck, I should evidently have to 
make to the big Tong-leader in person. 

Various stories that I might offer to Li Gow 
to explain things occurred to me during the 
ride up the big Butte hill. But the only feasible 
one, it seemed to me, was to claim that I had 
been seized with an attack of amnesia—loss of 
memory—due to a thump I had received on 
the head in the wreck, and this was the tale 
I finally decided to put up. 

An hour after my arrival in Butte I was once 
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more stumbling through the black underground 
tunnels on my way to the secret chamber. 

Li Gow and Wa Chung were waiting for me. 

The two coolies who acted as my escort were 
dismissed with a peremptory gesture, and I was 
left alone with the Tong-leader and the inter- 
preter. 

For several minutes the big Chinaman stood 
looking me steadily in the eye. Then, of a sudden, 
he uttered several sharp sentences in Cantonese. 
Wa Chung interpreted, my own knowledge of 
the dialect still leaving much to be desired. 

I was asked what I had to say for myself 
to escape being treated as a traitor to the Tong. 
Why had I not gone on to San Francisco after 
the railroad wreck, making my way there despite 
all difficul ies, as had my two “‘ blood-brothers ” 
who had survived the smash ? Why had I doffed 
my Chinese clothes and gone into hiding, if not 
with the intention of deceiving the Tong and 
evading my obligations ? Without the flicker of 
an eyelash I sprung my amnesia tale. 

The shock of the collision with the landslide, 
I said, had hurled me through an open window 
of the coach and stunned me. I had been 
thrown up the dry bed of a 
stream cutting through the 
canyon wall, where presumably 
I had been overlooked in the 
darkness by the searchers after 
the wreck. I had not regained 
consciousness until the next day, 
when, in a half-dazed condition, 
I found that all memory of my 
own identity had left me. I had 
wandered about the Sierras for 
several days, I stated, subsisting 
on roots and berries, until finally 
Thad circled back to the railroad 
tracks, where, without clearly 
realizing what I was doing, I had 
boarded a freight train bound 
east. At the small station where 
the returning Tong- men had 
found me I had left the train 
because it was cold riding. I 
had got work there. 

During the several months 
that had elapsed since, while my 
brain had seemed to clear other- 
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wise, I had remained unable to remember who 
I was, where I was from, or whi.her bound when 
the wreck came, or anything about myself, until 
the day when I had seen my “ blood-brothers ” 
passing the station in the train. Sight of them 
had instantly brought all I had forgotten rushing 
back to me. With deep regret and humiliation 
I had suddenly recalled the mission upon which 
I had been sent. I was preparing to hasten on 
to San Francisco to do what I could to prove 
my loyalty to the Tong, when the two men had 
come and commanded me in the name of Li Gow 
to return to Butte. 

Li Gow’s lip curled sceptically from time to 
time as Wa Chung translated. He looked doubt- 
fully at me for several minutes after I had con- 
cluded, but finally he accepted my story as 
satisfactory. 

The Tong, Wa Chung interpreted, would soon 
have much work for me, work which I alone 
could perform. It would give me the chance I 
had been deprived of on the San Francisco 
mission. 

As he told me this a sarcastic smile flitted 
over the interpreter’s lips. 

Nearly a hundred Butte Hip 
Sings had fallen in the Tong- 
war, he continued. Their 
identification papers had been 
saved for future use, and pre- 
parations were being made to 
fill their places by smuggling in 
new men from China. I should 
be instructed later as to the 
assistance I would be expected 
to render the Tong in the 
matter. 

With this Li Gow signified 
that I was at liberty to return 
to the upper world. My 
American clothes, which had 
been stored away, were given 
back to me, and I passed into 
the busy s‘reets again as a white 
man. I had saved my skin, for 
the tim2 being, but my heart 
was heavy ; I felt instinctively 
that fresh troubles were in store 
for me. 

And I was not mistaken { 


The Author in his coolie d ing hi 
falee pigtail — The Chingse signature is’ that 
of the Author's Toog name. 


(To be concluded.) 


HOW 
WE FOILED “U 39.” 


By H. O. READ, 
Late First Officer S.S. “ Anglo-Californian.” 


Illustrated by N. Sotheby Pitcher. 


People have got so used to reading about the shelling and torpedoing of defenceless 
merchant ships by German submarines that they do not quite realize the dangers 
to which the crews of the vessels attacked are exposed—dangers that are increased 
a hundredfold when the merchantman has the audacity to try and escape. 


This 


story relates what happened when the horse transport “A glo-Californian met 


the *U 39.” 


The captain and twenty men lost their lives, and eight more were 


wounded; but the heroism of the commander and his officers saved the ship and 
‘ her valuable cargo. 


ER since the 18:h of February, 1915, 
when a blockade of the seas round 
the Briiish Isles was declared by 
} Germany, seamen navigating in the 
waters of the war-zone have had a 
most anxious time in consequence of the activity 
of the German submarines and their callous 
methods in dealing with defenceless merchant 
vessels, 

Our ship, the Anglo-Californian, had made a 
number of voyages across the Atlantic, and had 
so far been fortunate enough to get through the 
war-zone each time without encountering any of 
the enemy's submarines. We had always con- 
gratulated ourselves on our good fortune, but 
on the voyage I am about to describe our luck 
seemed to have deserted us. 

It was the morning of the 4th of July, about 
eight o'clock. Thad almost completed my watch 
and was on the point of being relieved by the 
thi d officer when, taking a final look round the 
ho izon before leaving the bridge, I noticed a 
smill cloud of blue smoke on the surface of 


the water about a mile away on our port 
beam. 

For the moment I was rather puzzled as to 
what it could be, there being no craft of any 
description in sight from which it could come. I 
was not long kept in doubt, however, for as the 
cloud of smoke gradually lifted I caught sight of 
the conning-tower and long, low hull of a sub- 
marine, which I knew at once must be a German, 
as our own under-sea craft were not operating 
in this vicinity. 

She had apparently just come to the surface 
after locating us with her periscope, and, seeing 
everything clear, immediately gave chase. 

Ordering the man at the wheel to put the helm 
over, thus bringing the submarine directly astern 
of us, I informed the captain of the presence of 
the enemy. He immediately came on the bridge 
and proceeded to take all necessary steps to try 
and outrace the submarine. We were quite 
unarmed, so flight was our only chance. ‘ 

The chief engineer was summoned and told 
to raise all the steam he possibly could and drive 


the ship for all she was worth, and the extra 
speed that was very quickly attained was con- 
vincing proof of the way in which he and his 
staff carried out these orders. 

Almost immediately after sighting the sub- 
marine the cap.ain ordered the wireless operator 
to send out the ‘ S.0.S.” call for help. This was 
promptly answered, and we were informed that 
assistance was being sent us with all possible 
speed. 

The captain, myself, the second officer (who 
was the captain’s son), and the third officer were 
now on the upper bridge, anxiously watching our 
pursuer through the glasses. To our dismay we 
noticed that she was slowly but surely gaining 
on us. : 

It was not until a quarter to nine that she first 
opened fire, this presumably being a warning 
shot, as it fell wide on our port side. The captain 
took no heed of the summons, however; he 
merely smiled and gave orders to telephone down 
to the engineers to “‘ keep her going ” as hard as 
they could. 

A second warning shot was fired, falling clear 
of the ship on the starboard bow, but this also 
was unheeded. 

Those on the submarine, observing that our 
speed was increasing and that no notice was taken 
of their shots, evidently came to the conclusion 
that we were going to make a run for it, and 
forthwith they commenced to fire shell after 
shell at us. At first they tried to bring down the 
wireless apparatus, so as to prevent us from 
‘getting into communication with the patrol 
vessels, but this, as I have previously stated, we 
had already done, and were now in continuous 
communication with them, giving them our now 
tapidly-changing positions. Unfortunately for 
us, however, the patrols were some distance away, 
and there was not much chance of their being 
able to reach us for two to three hours. What 
would happen meanwhile was hard to say; 
certainly our chances of getting away from our 
pursuer looked very small indeed. 

The fire from the submarine now became more 
rapid, but was not always effective, as Captain 
Parslow, heedless of the shells which were 
dropping and bursting all round the vessel, 
kept the quartermaster at the wheel constantly 
working his helm so as to keep the submarine 
almost -directly astern of us, thereby making 
the ship as small a target as possible. Momen- 
tarily, however, the submarine drew nearer and 
the shell-fire more and more deadly. Almost 
every shot now found its mark, striking the vessel 
at various points on the quarters and round the 
stern. Forsaking the wireless, their aim was 
now evidently the rudder or propcller, so as to 
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totally disable us and thus have the vessel at 
their mercy. 

When the firing first commenced our crew, 
including the horse attendants, and numbering 
about a hundred and fifty all told, had been 
warned to be ready to go to their boat-stations 
at a moment’s notice in case of emergency, and 
consequently everybody, with the exception of 
the engineers and firemen working below, was 
now on deck. 

No signs of panic were shown until a shell, 
bursting amidships, killed three of the horsemen. 
Then a rush was made for the starboard after 
lifeboat, and men began scrambling into it and 
overloading it. The result would have been 
disastrous if the captain, drawing my attention 
to it, had not ordered me to go and threaten to 
shoot anyone who did not immediately come out 
and wait until orders were given for the boats to 
be lowered. : 

This had the desired effect, quelling the panic 
for the time being. 

The submarine—she was the “U 39,” we noticed 
—was now only about five or six hundred yards 
astern, and our case began to look hopeless. 
Not once, however, did the captain waver from 
his intention never to surrender. His coolness 
and courage were remarkable, and went a long 
way to inspire confidence in those under him. 

The shells were now bursting all over the 
vessel and playing havoc with the deck struc- 
tures. They tore through the horse-fittings, 
killing numbers of the unfortunate horses, and 
also wounded several of the men, who were now 
clustered in groups near the boats. 

Just at this moment a signal to us to “ abandon 
ship” was observed flying from the submarine, 
and the firing suddenly ceased, the intention 
apparently being to give us time to get into the 
boats and leave the vessel. This, however, our 
captain had no intention of doing, and after 
hastily consulting the chief engineer and myself 
he decided to get as many of the crew away 
from the ship as possible, as they were in 
imminent danger of being killed by the bursting 
shells. The remainder of us were to stand 
by him and keep the ship going until the 
very last. E 

The man at the wheel was sent to take his 
place in the boats, and the majority of the crew 
were ordered to do the same. 

The firemen—who had up to this moment 
been working below—now came on deck, and 
made a rush for the boats before the order was 
given. Driving them out at the muzzles of our 
revolvers, we persuaded them to keep cool 
and wait until they were told to take their 
places. 
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These firemen, who were Arabs, were now 
thoroughly frightened, and would on no account 
return to the stokehold, though the captain 
offered {20 to any man who would do so. 

During the time the firing ceased—which was 
not more than five minutes—we got the port 
after lifeboat away, full of men, and were 
preparing to lower the others when we received 
a wireless message from the patrol steamer, 
saying that they could see the smoke from our 
funnel. They told us to keep going, and to 
hold the submarine at bay as long as possible, 
as they were coming towards us with all possible 
speed. 

It was at this moment that the captain 
shouted to the firemen to return to the stokehold, 
offering, as already stated, £20 to any man who 
would do so, but this they refused to do. 

The chief and second engineers, with the 
donkeyman, nobly responded to the captain’s 
Tequest, and immediately rushed down to the 
stokehold and engine-room, where they worked 
like Trojans to get as much steam as possible 
to keep the vessel going. 

As soon as it became apparent to those on the 
submarine that we were not going to give in they 
commenced firing again, and with deadly effect, 
for the boat was now only about a hundred yards 
behind us. 

One of the shells, bursting directly behind the 
funnel, struck the davit of the after lifeboat, 
which was now full of men and in the very act of 
being lowered. It severed the tackle, causing 
the boat to drop into the water, where it 
capsized, throwing all its occupants into the sea. 

Another shell, fired almost directly afterwards, 
s ruck the davit of the port forward boat, cutting 
it completely in half. The boat, which was 
hanging in the tackles with seven men in it, was 
blown almost to fragments and nearly all its 
occupants killed. 

There now only remained one boat fit for use, 
the other two remaining ones being too badly 
damaged to put into the water. This boat was 
now manned and rapidly lowered over the side, 
with the chief steward in charge ; and it was 
chiefly due to his skilful handling that she finally 
go’ away clear of the ship, as she was in danger 
of being smashed to pieces by the now Tapidly- 
revolving propeller as she floated astern. 

There were now only thirty-two of the one 
“hundred and fifty members of the ship's company 
left on board, including the captain, officers, and 
engineers, and our chances of getting out of our 
present predicament certainly looked small. 

The second officer, who had now taken the 
wheel, was skilfully steering the ship under the 
captain’s orders. He kept the submarine— 
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which was now close upon us—almost directly 
astern, and the position of both father and son 
was one of exireme danger, for fragments of the 
bursting shells were constantly striking the 
navigating bridge, and the couple had frequently 
to lie prone on.the deck to avoid being struck, 
Their coolness and courage, however, never 
forsook them, and they remained at their 
posts like heroes, without the slightest sign 
of fear. 

We now noticed—greatly to our relief—the 
smoke of a steamer on our starboard side, and 
this we rightly judged to be the patrol ship 
hurrying to our help. 

As she gradually came into sight, in response 
to a request made by our captain over the wire- 
she fired at the submarine, but the distance 
was too great, and the shot fell short. 

We made sure that our pursuer would now 
give up the chase and submerge to get out of 
danger, but instead she crowded on extra speed 
and drew up alongside our steamer: She kept 
carefully under our lee, thus sheltering herself 
for the time being from any furiher shots from 
the patrol steamer. From this position she fired 
shell after shell into us. 

It was now an impossibility to keep the 
submarine any longer astern, as her superior 
specd enabled her to keep abreast of us. 

We counted thirteen men on her deck, some 
of them manipulating the gun, and others armed 
with rifles, with which they kept up a constant 
fire, endeavouring to pick off anyone they could 
see on our decks. 

Those on the approaching patrol steamer, 
comprehending our position and expecting every 
moment to see the ship torpedoed, sent us a 
wircless message to throw lines and ropes over 
the side and try to foul the submarine’s propeller, 
and thus stop her. If possible we might also 
try and ram her. Ramming was out of the 
question, on account of the German’s superior 
speed, but, acting on the first suggestion, under 
the captain’s orders I went along and threw some 
of our mooring-ropes overboard, but the scheme 
was apparently ineffective, as the submarine still 
kept her place on our port side. 

Tt was just at this moment, as I was returning 
from carrying out these orders, that a shell fired 
from the submarine, and aimed directly at the 
bridge, struck our gallant captain and literally 
blew him to pieces. 

The second officer at the wheel was stunned 
and almost blinded by the report, and his escape 
from death was a miracle, as the captain was 
only a few feet avay when killed. Fragments 
of the shell actually tore away some of the 
spokes of the wheehwhich he held at the time. 
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As4I gained the 
lower bridge he came 
dow smothered in 
blood, dazed and 
stunned by the 
shock of the explo- 
sion, and horrified at 
witnessing the death 
of his brave father. 

To remain on 
either of the bridges 
now was out of the 
question, as the 
submarine was only 
fifty yards from us, 
running abreast. 
The Hun crew had 
clamped a Maxim 
on the top of their 
quick-firing gun and, 
using this, together 
with their rifles, they 
kept up a constant 
fire fore and aft. 

The patrol steamer 
was still about two 
miles away, but 
coming towards us 
at top speed, with 
smoke pouring from 
her funnel. But 
would she reach us 
in time before the 
pirates sent us to the 
bottom? We were 
now in imminent 
danger of being 
torpedozd, the sub- 
marine being in a 
splendid position to 
launch her deadly 
missile. 

Seeing this, I 
called the wireless 
operators away from 
their posts, to which 
they had gamely 
stuck through the 
whole of the firing, 
and shouted down 
to the two engineers 
to come on deck. 
Gathering together 
the remainder of my 
mcn, we made our 
way along the bullet- 
swep: decks, taking 
Sheltie: where and 
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Mr. F. Parslow, second officer of the S.S. “Angl Californian,” which 
was attacked by a German submarine. 


Captain Parslow, the commander of the ship, who was killed on the 
ridge. 
Photo. The Talma Studios, Sydney. 


when we could. We 
cut everything float- 
able adrift in case 
the ship went under 
so as to give us a 
better chance of 
being picked up by 
our rescuers. 

The deck of our 
vessel was a sicken- 
ing sight. Dead, 
dying, and wounded 
men lay in all 
directions, and blood 
seemed to be every- 
where. 

We gathered the 
wounded _ together 
and got them under 
cover, and with the 
able help of our 
veterinary surgeon 
attended to them as 
best we could. 

Nothing more 
could now be done. 
We were momen- 
tarily expecting the 
torpedo to strike the 
vessel and finish her, 
and stood ready to 
jumpclear of the ship * 
when she went under. 

But the torpedo 
did not arrive. 
Instead, we saw the 
crew of the subma- 
rine hurrying to get 
their gun below and 
preparing to sub- 
merge. The cause 
of this manceuvre 
was the sudden 
appearance of two 
destroyers, racing 
towards us at full 
speed. 

The submarine 
rapidly disappeared 
under the water, and 
in a few momen's 
more the two d- 
stroyers and the 
patrol steamer were 
alongside and dart- 
ing all round us in 
hopes of getting a 
shot at her, 
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We sent up a rousing cheer when we saw 
our rescuers approach ; we could scarcely realize 
that we were saved. 

I at once got into communication with the 
commander of one of the destroyers and asked 
him to search fo: our boats and any of our crew 
who happened to be in the water and pick them 
up. 
This they at once started to do, and in a very 
short tim: informed me that they had rescued 
ninety-seven of them and would proceed to 
Queenstown and land them. 

On making an examination of our steamer, 
we found, in addition to considerable damage 
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hand, and immediately commenced temporary 
repairs on her, and in less than twenty-four 
hours I was able to leave the port and proceed 
with her to Avonmouth, our destination, under 
the escort of two destroyers. 

The remains of our brave captain and of those 
who fell with him were buried in Queenstown 
the following day, being accorded full naval 
honours. The Admiral of the port himself 
attended, and the respect and regard shown by 
the townspeople, as the remains of these heroes 
were laid.to rest, was very marked. 

No tribute is too great to pay to the memory 
of the late Captain Parslow, who died like the 
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round the decks, that she had been badly holed 
below the water-line, and was taking water 
rapidly. 

We at once set to work and plugged the holes 
up with bales of hay and bags of fudder, at the 
same time giving the vessel a list so as to bring 
the damaged plates out of the water as much 
as possible. 

When this had been done I informed the com- 
mander of the remaining destroyer, and told him 
that we were ready to proceed, but that it would 
be necessary to go into Queenstown, the nearest 
port, to land our dead and wounded. 

He replied that this would be the best course 
to adopt, and that he would convoy us into port. 

We accordingly headed for Queenstown, and 
duly artived there late that night, where we 
were treated with the greatest courtesy and 
kindness by the Admiralty officials. 

The dead were removed and the wounded taken 
to the naval hospital, where their injuries were 
attended to. 

Meanwhile the Admiralty took the vessel in 


The S.S. " Anglo-Californian.” 
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gallant seaman he was, giving his life in an 
endeavour to save his ship and the lives of those 
under his command. 

His son, the second officer, for the pluck and 
courage he displayed in remaining at the wheel 
during the firing, has been awarded the Dis- 
tinguished Service Cross. The chief engineer 
received the same decoration, and I myself was 
the recipient of a handsome gold watch, suitably 
inscribed, “ From the Lords Commissioners of 
the Admiralty.” as was likewise the second 
engineer and the senior Marconi operator. 

The conduct of both the third officer and the 
junior Marconi operator deserves great praise, 
for they displayed splendid courage and coolness 
in carrying out their duties during the attack. 

Lloyd’s showed their appreciation of our efforts 
by presenting a substantial cheque, expressing 
at the same time their sincere regret for the loss 
of the heroic Captain Parslow. 

The crew of the submarine, presumably, duly 
received Iron Crosses for their glorious day’s 
work, 


Our Wanderings in 
Northern Africa. 


By F. E. HARDEXCAN 


Another of the popular “ Penelope” articles, describing the travels of that lady and the much- 


enduring scribe in Tunis, Kairouan, and Algeria. 


Anything less “ guide-booky " than the style 


of Penelope’s husband would be difficult to imagine, and his comments on these picturesque 
regions are most refreshing. 


og HERE are several ways of getting to 


) Tunis, and people always think they 
Ya 
) 


have chosen the worst, but as a 
matter of fact the journey v7 Sicily 
heads the list. Passengers by any 
other route can at least describe their sufferings, 
but the patrons of the steamer which plies 
from Palermo only allude to their experiences, 
I notice, by a shudder. 

We patronized the 
Transatlantique boat 
from Marseilles, and “ for 
the first few hours all 
went well,” as the news- 
paper men always say to 
prepare you for a disaster 
later. Not that there was 
any actual disaster, only 
a long row of empty seats 
at dinner. Eighty out 
of the eighty-seven were 
unoccupied, which to the 
feeling heart suggests 
tragedy in the back- 
ground. 

As you get near Tunis 
the speed and everything 
else is dead slow for 
some hours while you 
worm your way through 
various shallow lakes 
and narrow channels. 
However, it gives the 
Baedekerites a chance to 
enthuse about Carthage, 
though I should think 
there is no place in the 
world with so little left 
of it. They did the 
“ Delenda-ing ” with an- 
cient Roman thorough- 
ness, and if you want 
Carthage now you must 
search anywhere but on 
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A street in Tunis leading to the “Souks,” or bazaars, the great attraction of the place. 


the spot. The place served as a stone quarry for 
centuries, and every cathedral as far as Leghorn, 
they say, and many a village camel stable in the 
neighbourhood, has secured a few marble columns. 

The Tunisia Palace is the obvious hotel to 
make for, but Penelope wished to study 


“local colour,” so we descended at an Italian 
hotel near the Porte de France, which divides 
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These extraordinary-looking objects are Tuni ian Jewess-s in their towering head-dresses—They are all very fat, which is 


to enhance their chances in the marriaze market. 


the old native town from the’ modern boule- 
vards. 

1 am bound to say that we had also an oppor- 
tunity to study local smells, but the hotel itself 
was spotless, the marble floors being sluiccd 
hourly—till you yearned for wading boots—by 
an antique Sicilian dame who seemed to be 
always rising out of a pa'l of soapsuds, like 
Venus what’s her name. She was a brave old 
thing! and called me “ poverino”’ one day when 
I was in bed with a bilious attack. 

Through the Porte de France you very quickly 
get into the Souks, the great attraction of Tunis, 
and certainly the bazaars at Cairo and Stamboul 
are not in it. 

It is always twilight in the 
The Bazaars Souks; if you want a blaze of 
of Tunis. colour you must go and see stage 
shows like ‘“‘ Kismet.’’ Here you 
walk along gloomy tunnels—very pleasant, how- 
ever, on a hot day. The shops are on either 
side, mere booths except for a few showy 
Europeanized stores. Each trade has its own 
bazaar ; slippers, or copper pans, or jewellery, 
or sweetmeats. The favourite one is the scent 
bazaar—the Souk el Attarin. Tourists go and 
sample all the perfumes and have them smeared 
on their handkerchiefs, till the smell at table 
d'héte is enough to knock you down. 

The merchants sit  cross-legged on their 
counters, and Penelope asked a very stately- 
looking one if it didn't give him épingles et 
aiguilles. Hc replied with dignity that he under- 
stood her meaning, but he did not suffer in that 
way. 


Outside the stall are two little benches, where 
we often stayed for a chat and learned many 
useful facts. We discovered, for instance, that 
it is thirty per cent. cheaper to shop without a 
draguman, and that the showy-looking long 
bottles of otto of rose for one franc contain 
really only one spot, smeared on the cork, the rest 
being worthless rose-water. -Of the real essence 
you only get a bottle about half the size of 
your thumb for ten shillings and sixpence, even 
without a dragoman; but then, of course, it 
lasts for ever. 

I never saw people so willing to waste their 
time as those merchants. They must think us 
very bustling folk, but one soon gets into their 
ways. 

It took Penelope a week, calling every day, to 
buy a turquoise ring she had a fancy for.’ (Of 
course she had to pretend she disliked it rather 
than otherwise, and had come about something 
else.) The proprietor sat on the floor smoking a 
hookah, while his boy served us with Turkish 
coffee flavoured with orange-flower. We had 
been led to believe that the ancient gentleman 
would make a present of his stock to anyone, as 
he was anxious to return to Bagdad; he was 
supposed to be a Marabout, and indifferent to 
filthy lucre. A Marabout is a saint of sorts ; 
some day he will have a white-washed tomb, 
like a bake-oven, with a dome on top. You see 
these things by hundreds in every direction, 
which gives you the idea that the qualification 
cannot be very high. ‘The village idiot, I under- 
stand, is always sure of one, whoever else goes 
short, 
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Tunis is still nominally under the rule of its 
own Bey. He has a fine town palace, the Dar 
el Bey, with a splendid view of Tunis from the 
roof, and people go up there at noon to see all 
the muezzin come out on the towers of the 
mosques. The Bey, however, lives at another 
palace six miles out in the country, and is allowed 
as a treat to come into Tunis on Mondays and 
Thursdays, drawn by six mules. Thursday is 
“ hanging day,” and he is privileged to pronounce 
the sentences. We looked into the Kadi’s court 
one day. The Kadi and his understudy had 
adjourned, but as a result of their labours a very 
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behind him. His advocate was beside him, a 
little Frenchman in a bowler hat, which he kept 
on, I suppose, in compliment to the judges, 
who were wearing their turbans. The prisoner 
evidently despised us all very much; when he 
flung the end of his burnous over his shoulder it 
made you feel quite cheap. His brother had 
been murdered and he, not being sure who had 
done it, had retaliated on four of the most likely 
men he knew. The whole argument seemed to 
hinge on whether four wasn’t rather an excessive 
allowance, but I am glad to say he got off. 

The Jewesses in Tunis are fat beyond anything 


The remains of the amphitheatre at Carthage. 


angry man sat in a sort of cage by the door, 
scowling through the bars. It seems his wife 
and he had not seen eye to eve in some matter, 
and the Kadi had given them both three days’ 
solitary confinement to cool them down. 
Penelope was much cheered to find the man 
doesn’t have it all his own way, even in Tunis. 
In one of the higher courts an 
The Soldier's Arab, a soldier, was being tried for 
Vengeance. murder, though you would never 
have thought to look at him that 
it was anything more serious than stealing a 
chicken. Ile was a splendid-looking man, and 
stood at a simple barrier with a large crowd 


you could believe possible. ‘Those machines that 
only weigh up to twenty stone would never smile 
again after an encounter with one of thein, but 
nothing less would have a chance in the local 
marriage market. They wear a towering head- 
dress which takes you back to the times when 
Matilda was a fashionable name in the highest 
society, and their circumference reminds one of 
the vulgar story: “Twice round your waist, 
once round the gasworks.” The Arab women 
wear a black crépe veil instead of a white one ; 
it clings close to their faces, and gives you a 
horrid shock the first time you see it, there is 
something so sinister about it, 
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An encampment of nomad Arabs. 


Of course we had to go to Carthage ; I did 
not expect Penelope would let me off that, but 
it is easy enough to get to. A most superior 
tram, like a train, starts every hour from the 
principal boulevard. There is nothing to worry 
you when you get there, except a museum, and 
there is a nice tea-place close to that. ‘There 
are ruins of some enormous cisterns, and an 
amphitheatre, where St. Perpetua and another 
lady came to a shocking end. After that you 
can go and see the view froin the lighthouse or 
have a bathe from the beach, which is also 
quite a good place for a picnic. 

Of all forms of sight-seeing, the kind I object 
to most is slopping along on the slippery floor 
of a mosque in those ridiculous felt slippers 
they make you put on over your boots. They 
are always many sizes too large, and you have 
to stand on one foot and drag the hind one 
along with your toe. The guardian has his 
cold eye on you all the time, and you have an 
uncomfortable fecling that if it once came right 
off there would be 
a sort of * Cff with 
his head!” busi- 
ness. 

I was, accord- 
ingly, greatly 
relieved to hear 
that in Tunis the 
Giaour is not 
allowed to put his 
nose inside any 
of the sacred 
edifices. 

However, you 
never know your 
luck, and the next 
thing was that we 
had made up a 
party with some 


amis de voyage to visit Kairouan, a holy city 
second only to Mecca, where they have at least 
ninety-five first-class mosques and 


The Holy several hundred inferior ones, and 
City of tourists can go into any of them, 
Kairouan. because when the French entered 


Kairouan in 1881 the people 
didn’t take it lying down, as they did in Tunis, 
so this was arranged to punish them. 

There is a railway to take you, but the train 
arrives with difficulty, and the hundred miles 
is quickly done by car. 

It is the usual sort of desert scenery, with 
a few villages and some semi-fertile patches, 
protected from wild-boars and jackals by a 
thick hedge of prickly pear—always a diabolical- 
looking plant. Sometimes you see a camel 
harnessed to a plough, and grumbling worse 
than ever. We met numerous flocks of sheep 
and goats attended by venerable old gentlemen 
like Father Abraham in a picture Bible; the 
sheep behaved in the usual way of sheep with 
a motor-car, and 
on these occasions 
our chauffeur, who 
was somewhat 
short- tempered, 
used to address 
the patriarchs as 
cochons. 

As we slowed 
down to enter the 
main street, where 
the whole popu- 
lation apparently 
stands in a crowd 
all day long, a 
dragoman who had 
been engaged for 
us hy the Agence 
Lubin sprang on 
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The interior of the Grand Mosque, Kairouan. 


the step and introduced himself. He was quite 
a treasure, and never let us out of his sight. 
When we were negotiating for a rug in the 
bazaar—Kairouan is noted for its carpets— 
it was quite pretty to hear the dulcet falsetto 
voice he put on for pleading, and to see him 
kissing his hand to the proprietor who, for love 
of him (so he explained to us), brought the price 
down from two hundred 
francs to eighty-five. 

The hotel we stopped 
at is quite a passable 
place for a week's stay, 
but I shouldn't — think 
they had many visitors, 
judging from the child-like 
interest the Arab who 
acted as chambermaid 
took in our belongings. 

After lunch we thought 
we had: better get on with 
some of those mosques, 
but on the way we heard 
tom-toms and saw a 
crowd collected round a 
snake-charmer, one of the 
mad Aissuua — dervishes 
who - enjoy swallowing 
glass and scorpions and 
burning themselves with 
red-hot iron. You can 
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smell the flesh burn- 
ing, and no one’ has 
yet discovered why 
they like it and why 
they take no harm 
from it. 
Our ob- 
The Mad liging 
Snakee guide 
Charmer. attacked 
the crowd 
with his stick, regard- 
less of their age or 
position, till he had 
secured us a good 
front place. The 
performer, a huge 
man with rolling eyes 
and a shock of black 
hair — obviously as 
mad as anyone you 
could wish to see— 
came up to us and 
politely offered to 
poke out his eye with 
his charming-rod, a 
stout, pointed skewer 
about a foot long, with a wooden head hung 
with baubles. We didn’t feel any craving for 
this attraction, so we called his attention to the 
writhing mass of snakes at our feet, who wished 
to be unpleasantly friendly. 
The tom-toms and the flute struck up again, 
and there was a weird chant from someone in 
the background while the performer, rolling his 


The boiling springs st Hammam Meskoutine. 
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_ A natural arch in the Rummel Gorge, Constantine. 


‘head and his eyes, walked round the circle with 
a sort of lockstep action. 

The snakes seemed bored to death, so he hit 
them on the tails with his tambourine and shook 
his mop of hair into their eyes, evidently calling 
them by opprobrious names. They took no 
manner of interest till the music stopped, when 
one of the three cobras promptly sat up and bit 
him on the cheek, drawing blood. He picked 
them up by the scruff of their 
necks—a mass of smaller ones like 
eels played by themselves mean- 
while—and poked them nearly into 
our faces to show they had not 
had their poison-fanys extracted. 

Madmen and snakes in con- 
junction didn’t seem the safest 
kind of society to us, so we took 
an early opportunity to withdraw, 
leaving behind a few francs which 
the dervish was much too inspired 
to notice. One of the tom-tom 
players, however, had a business- 
like look. 

The Great Mosque is sacred to 
Sidi Okba, a mighty warrior in his, 
time. He spread Mohammedan 
“ Kultur ” from Tunis to Morocco, 


and wept, so they say, becauge the Atlantic 
wouldn’t let him go any farther. 

The mosque is a mass of pillars. Four 
of them are very close together, and if you 
can manage to squeeze through you will 
always enjoy good health, but I should 
think anyone would have to be far gone 
in a decline before he had a chance. 
Penelope wished to engage in argument with 
the keeper of the mosque, an intelligent 
man, as to the disgraceful way the Faithful 
treat their womenkind, but he told her 
Allah had ordained it so, and after that 
there was no more to be said. 

The chief attraction of Kairouan, which 
brings all the pilgrims, is the Mosque of 
the Barber, where Ali Abbada, one of the 
numerous harbers of the Prophet, is buried 
in a shrine all hung with banners, cut-glass 
chandeliers, and ostrich eggs. What makes 
it so very sacred is the fact that three hairs 
of the Prophet’s beard, which Ali Abbada 
always preserved in his lifetime, are buried 
with him. 

Penelope declared she couldn’t go home 
by sea, but there didn’t seem much help 
for it. She tried ingeniously to work out a 
way round by Egypt and Constantinople, 
but there was a piece labelled ‘‘ Barca” on 
the map that no one seemed to know 
anything about, so that put her off. 

To make a change, however, we arranged to 
go home by way of Algiers. I was quite willing 
to do that so long as I wasn’t taken to Biskra 
again. We stayed a few days at Hammam 
Meskoutine, where they have the “ boilingest ” 
hot springs I ever saw. They are good for all 
sorts of things, but the place is so relaxing that 
it takes all the starch out of you, so you don't 


The ruins of the wonderful Roman city of Timgad. 
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get much forrarder. It is quite “ in the country” 
and a great haunt of naturalists ; there is good 
shooting, too. On an ordinary walk you can 
see little wild-pigs rooting up the wild-onion 
bulbs, and we saw two porcupines having a 
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What we really did like was Timgad, a 
wonderful ruined Roman city miles from every- 
where, but there is a cosy little hotel right 
among the ruins, and everything is a; unspoilt 
as it can be. 


The main street of Timgad. 


“scrap.” We collected a handful of quills 
from the field of battle. 

Constantine is quite different, very towny and 
Military. The great sight there is the Rummel 
Gorge, the river which prefers to go underground 
through deep chasms and dark caves. I caught 
the cold of my life in that draughty hole. 


Timgad is twenty-six miles from Batna, the 
nearest railway station, and our drive back that 
evening after dark I never shall forget. We had 
no lights, and whenever we ran into a crowd of 
mules or sheep cither they or we had to climb the 
nearest hedge without delay. 

I can always do with Algiers, and was quite 
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The empty grave on the cliff, “in memory of all lost at sea.” 


A typical Arab café, 
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glad to find myself back at the St. George. It is 
so healthy with the nice fresh air blowing across 
{from the mountains, and there are eucalyptus 
woods where you can walk for miles. In the 
street you never see two people alike ; there are 
Arabs and Berbers and peasants from Kabylia. 
Penelope was always in treaty with the Kabyle 
women for some of their striking jewellery, 
large earrings and brooches, circles of silver set 
with lumps of red paste. Then there are monks 
and nuns and priests and all the native troops in 
their showy uniforms—Zouaves and Tirailleurs, 
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cannot imagine. The pictures suggest foot- 
stools and carrots and other unlikely objects. 

We tried them one evening for auction bridge, 
but I cannot say it was a success. 

The day before we left we went up to the 
pilgrimage church of Notre-Dame d’Afrique, a 
favourite thing to do on Sunday afternoon. 

They have rather a nice idea— 

“For Those an empty grave with a stone cross 
Lost at Sea.” inscribed to the memory of ose 
lost at sea, and on Sundays the 

priests, choir, and censer-bearers, and all the 


A Spahi on his white Arab—In their scarlet cloaks these native cavalrymen look most picturesque. 


and, best ofall, the Spahis. A Spahi on his white 
Arab, with his scarlet cloak flowing from his 
shoulders, is really a fine sight ; his turban is 
wound round with a rope of camel's hair, worth 
five pounds Iam told. ‘The Arabs seem to have 
plenty of time on their hands; you will see 
them squatting for hours on the ground outside 
a native café playing draughts (which they call 
for sore reason the jeu des dames), or some 
Mysterlous card game. They use the Spanish 
cards, quite different from ours, only ten cards 
in a suit, and instead of the Queen—of course 
they wouldn’t demean themselves by having 
anything feminine—there is a man on a sort of 
tocking-horse. What the suits represent I 


congregation, come out from the afternoon 
service and stand round the grave while the 
Office for the Dead is chanted. 

The week before there had been a great storm 
and several fishing-boats had been lost, and the 
little church was full of simple fisherfolk looking 
very sad. Penelope cried all the time, and then 
wanted to stay another week so as to come 
again. 

They are lovable people, the French—braves 
gens, as they would say—and I believe they 
will make that fine colony of theirs into 
a really first-class affair. We mean to go 
again some day to see how they are getting 
on. 


Mr. Margerison goi g down to inspect the water-main, 


Some of the interlocking piling which figures in the story is seen to the right. 


Told by CHARLES MARGERISON, and set down by JAS. SKELTON. 
LMustrated by C. E. Montford. 


A diver's vivid little story of a terrible predicament under water. 


T happened in the late fall of the year 
1911, the same season that 1 was 
appointed superintendent of the 
marine section of the Department 
of Works in the city of Toronto. 

Toronto is a flourishing city of about half a 
million inhabitants, and draws its water supply 
from Lake Ontario. At that time the water 
furnished to city consumers was “ raw ’’—that is, 
untreated and unfiltered, dependence for its 
innocuousness being placed upon the fact that 
it was drawn from a point far out in the deep 
water of the lake. Analyses had shown that out 
there the water was quite pure. Early in the 
spring of this particular year, however, there 
had been a nasty break in the conduit at a point 
about halfway inshore, which had been followed 
by an outbreak of typhoid fever in the city. 
Needless to say, repairs to the pipe were rushed, 
and the engineers in charge tried hard to complete 
the job before the winter storms set in. It was 
part of my work to go down into the lake at 
Intervals in order to make inspections of the 
work and report to the head office. It was while 
thus engaged that I met with the adventure I 
am about to relate. 


The point at which the break had occurred 
was about half a mile out in the lake, in water 
between fifty and sixty feet deep. The big 
steel main, resting upon wooden benches, 
extended perhaps half a mile farther out, 
the ‘“‘intake’’ being in water about seventy- 
five feet deep. For a portion of its length 
sheet-steel piling, interlocking and_ perfectly 
smooth, paralleled the pipe on either side, the 
tops of the piles extending some twelve inches 
above the level of the pipe—that is, about 
fourteen feet above the lake bottom. It was 
proposed to fill the space between the piling and 
around and underneath the pipe with cement, so 
as to protect the main from the action of the 
currents and waves. 

About mid-afternoon of a calm day in 
November we anchored the inspection scow 
over the main, at a point near where the break 
had been found, and I made haste to descend. 
The boys were joking as they put me in my 
harness and tied on my weights, and they must 
have been a little careless in bolting the helmet 
to the gasket. A diver, as he goes below, always 
watches to see if any air is escaping from his 
suit, and as my shoulders went under I saw there 


was a small leak. However, being in a hurry, 
I decided not to go on board again to have it 
remedied. Grasping the shot-line, I stepped 
from the ladder, slid easily downward, and 
alighted upon the big pipe. 

For perhaps an hour I was busy with my 
inspection. Trailing my life-line and hose, and 
keeping a sharp look-out for defective work, I 
travelled slowly down the back of the snake-like 
pipe towards the intake mouth, back to the place 
where I had begun, and then the same distance 
towards shore. Walking in deep water is like 
pushing against a heavy wind, and I was getting 
a little tired; moreover, the leak in my suit 
had let in sufficient water to thoroughly soak my 
woollens. Just as soon as I got back to where I 
could see the scow above me through the trans- 
parent water I intended to signal for them to 
pull me up. 

The contractors—owing partly to the rough 
weather in which they were compelled at times 
to work, and partly because of 
their haste to complete the job 
and leave the pipe protected 
before the violent 
winter storms 
came upon them 
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—had made a none-too-successful job of the 
sheet piling. The specifications called for a row 
of interlocking sheet-steel piles on either side of 
the main, with twelve inches clearance, but as a 
matter of fact the clearance varied from six or 
eight inches to from fifteen to twenty. Right 
opposite where I stood there was a bad 
“wrinkle” in the piling—the worst I had seen. 
At that point a man’s body could easily slip 
through between the piles and the main. I 
leaned over, intending to sight along the tops 
and see if there were any other places as bad ; 
because if there were I should have to report it. 
Without warning my foot slipped on the greasy, 
rounded metal, and in a moment—plump! I 
was down in the crevasse. 

It was a nasty situation in which to find one’s 
self. My head reached barely to the tops of the 
benches, and above it curved the round, slimy 
belly of the big main. Absolutely vertical, 
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rounded metal, and in a moment 
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“1 sprang upwards, grasping desperately for the rivets.” 


impossible of scaling, the piling extended 
upward, and on either hand reached away into 
the shadows. 

I have often been in trouble when under water, 
and have learned one thing well—never to allow 
myself to get excited ; when one is under pressure 
and anything goes wrong one has a tendency to 
hysteria, and if you give way to this it quickly 
exhausts you. Calmly, then, I seated myself 
upon the sandy bottom and considered the 
situation. One thing was certain. I must not 


venture from this spot—the aperture above 
might be the only one sufficiently wide to let 
me out; if I attempted anywhere else I might 
only become wedged in between the piling and 
the main and be drowned like a—well, I’'d be 
drowned! And as I was some distancé from 
where the scow was moored, I dared not signal 
for the boys to hoist. No, I must get out where 
I had come in, and by my own unaided efforts. 

Above me, where the steel plates of the pipe 
had been bolted together, was a row of rivet 


heads. They were round, smooth, and slippery, 
and so closely welded to the metal as to afford 
practically no hold for the hands. But they led 
upwards, and upwards I must climb. I sprang 
and clawed at them with my nails, only to fall 
back. Again and again I tried it ; once my nails 
eaught, and I held for a fraction of a second, 
only to drop again. I could get no purchase on 
them. I looked about me in the gathering dark- 
ness for a piece of rock or a bag of cement on 
which to stand, but there was nothing to be 
found. My head began to buzz and grow dizzy, 
but I held myself sternly in hand. Once again 
I rested ; then, gathering every ounce of strength 
Thad in me, I sprang upwards, grasping desper- 
ately for the rivets. Again—and yet again—and 
again—blindly, despairingly, I tried, only to fail 
utterly. My fingers were torn and ripped and 
my nails broken. Good heavens! was I going 
to fail ! 

About this time I am afraid I behaved rather 
badly. I knew now that if I ever got out of 
there alive it would be little less than a 
miracle. I was clammy with sweat and well-nigh 
exhausted. My lungs were saturated with 
carbonic-acid gas, my teeth were aching, and I 
was light-headed. For a tim:—I don’t know 
how long it was—I lost 
control of myself. I cursed 
and raved and swore—and 
prayed. God alone knows 
the despair of a trapped 
diver! 

This temporary brain-storm 
passed off at last, however, 
and there came an interval 
when I seemed to myself to 
be more than naturally clear- 
brained. I took myself in 
hand, explained to myself 
that I was in a mighty bad 
fix, and that I must not 
waste my energies. I warned 
myself not to think of possible 
failure, and not to renew 
my efforts until I had be- 
come rested. I therefore 
remained quietly leaning 
against the bench support 
of the pipe for what seemed 
a -long time, and then I 
stood out again. Summon- 
ing every muscle to the 
supreme test, I ground 
mv teeth, and with one 
mighty effort leaped for 
the opening above, at the 
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my foot for the shoulder of the wooden bench. 
Mortal man could do no more; that leap meant 
life or death. Would I make it ? 

Ah! My foot barely touched, but that slight 
fillip sent my clutching fingers to just the right 
rivet-head. With a shout of joy I realized that 
I was holding. I raised myself to the next rivet, 
and the next! There I hung for a moment, my 
straining wrists against the bulge of the pipe, 
while I regained breath. Then I grasped another 
rivet—another—and another. How my strength 
held gut I don’t know. Iama very strong, wiry 
man, with more than ordinary power in my 
fingers, but mere muscle, lacking the most 
desperate resolve, would never have sufficed. 
There came another moment of agonized hanging 
while I braced myself for the final attempt, which 
should bring the upper portion of my body above 
the belly of the pipe and give my feet a purchase 
against the piling. Could I do it? Almost 
unconsciously I was praying as though my heart 
would break. I was weeping with desperation. 
But I made the effort. Slowly—oh, so slowly 
—I raised my body those few vital inches, 
squeezing up—up! My foot touched something. 
Almost insensibly I doubled up my leg and, 
shoving against the piling, pushed myself 
another six inches over the 
breast of the conduit. My 
fingers slipped from their 
hold, I lay over on my 
face, and everything went 
black. 

How long I lay insensible 
I do not know. When I 
regained consciousness’ I was 
aware of an overpowering 
sickness and weariness. As 
soon as I felt steady enough 
I signalled to be raised to 
a depth of forty feet. Here 
I hung limply for a few 
minutes and was then raised 
to thirty feet, and, following 
this, at intervals of twenty 
minutes or so—to allow for 
decompression—to twenty, 
then to ten, and finally to 
the surface. 

I have had some dan- 
gerous experiences during 
a lifetime of marine work, 
but I have never, so far 
as I know, been so close to 
death; and never so near 
a something I dread 
much more than death— 
madness ! 
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WONDER- 
LAND. 
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The “Wonderland” of this 
article is Glacier Park, in 
North-Western Montana, one 
of America’s latest acquisitions 
as a national reserve. It 18 
the wildest part of the United 
States—a vast territory of moun- 
tain and forest, the home of bear 
and lion, and the last strong- 
hold of the Rocky Mountain 
The Authoress as she appeared during her trip. goat. Through this enchanted 
Photo. by Anderson. land—over trails freshly blazed 

and through regions as yet 

trodden only by the rangers and the wild things—the Aut oress and her party made a three- 

hundred-mile trip, which she here describes and illustrates in most graphic fashion. 


I. 


Pw HERE are many people to whom new _ novices, who yielded to a desire to belong to the 
« v N | places are only new pictures. But, fellowship of the trail. 

ey s | after much wandering, I have learned If you are willing to learn how little you count 
VW Meee! that travel is a matter, not only of in the eternal scheme of things, if you are 
——_ seeing, but of doing. prepared, for the first day or two, to be able to 


It is much more than that. It isa matter of locate every muscle in your body and a few extra 
new human contacts. What are regions but ones that have apparently crept in and are 
the setting for life? The desert, without its | crowding—go ride in the Rocky Mountains and 
Arabs, is only the place that God forgot. save your soul. 

This story is all about a three-hundred-mile It will not matter that you have never ridden 
trip across the Rocky Mountains on horseback. before. The horses are safe and quiet. The 
It is about fishing, and cool nights arounda camp _ Western saddle is designed to keep a cowpuncher 
fire and long days on the trail. It is about a in his seat when his “ rope ” is round an infuriated 
party of all sorts, from everywhere—of men and steer. Fall off? For the first day or two, dear 
women, old and young, experienced folk and traveller, you will have to be extracted! After 
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that you will learn that swing of the right leg 
which clears the saddle, the slicker, a camera, 
night clothing, soap, towel, toothbrush, blanket, 
sweater, fishing-rod, extra boots, and sunburn 
lotion, and enables you to alight in a vertical 
sot without jarring your spine up into your 
skull. 

Now and then the United States Government 
does a very wicked thing. To offset these lapses 
there are occasional Government idealisms. The 
American “ national parks ” are a case in point. 

I object to the word “ park,” especially in 
connection with the particular national reserve 
in North-Western Montana, known as Glacier 
Park, that I am going to describe. A park is a 
civilized spot, connected in everyone’s mind with 
neat paths and clipped lawns. I am just old 
enough to remember when it meant “ Keep off 
the grass ” signs also, and my childhood memories 
of the only park I knew are inseparably con- 
nected with a one-armed policeman with a cane 
and an exaggerated sense of duty. 

There are no “ Keep off the grass” signs in 
Glacier Park, no gravelled paths and clipped 
lawns. It is the wildest part of America. If 
the Government had not preserved it it would 
have preserved itself. No homesteader would 
ever have invaded its rugged magnificence and 
dared its winter snows. But you and I would 
not have seen it. 

True, so far most niggardly provision has been 
made. The Government offices are a two-roomed 
wooden cabin. The national warehouse is a barn. 
To keep it up, to build trails and roads, to give 
fire protection for its fourteen hundred square 
miles of forest, with many millions of dollars’ 
worth of timber, there are provided thirteen 
rangers! For seventy-five miles in the north 
of the park there is no ranger at all. 

But no niggardliness on the part of the Govern- 
ment can cloud the ideal which is the raison d'¢tre 
for Glacier Park. Here is the last stronghold of 
the Rocky Mountain sheep, the Rocky Mountain 
goat. Here are antelope and deer, black and 
grizzly bears, mountain lions, and trout. Here 
are tracks that follow the old game trails along 
the mountain side ; here are meadows of June 
roses, forget-me-nots, larkspur, Indiaa_paint- 
brush, fire-weed—the first plant to grow after 
forest fires—a thousand sorts of flowers, growing 
beside snow-fields. Here are ice and blazing sun, 
vile roads and trails of a beauty to make you 
gasp. 

The rendezvous for our party was at Glacier 
Park Station, on the Great Northern Railway. 
Getting to that point, remote as it seemed, had 
been surprisingly easy. Almost disappointingly 
easy. Was this, then, going to the borderland 
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of civilization—to the last stronghold of the old 
West ? Over the flat country, with inquiring 
prairie dogs sitting up to inspect us, our train 
moved steadily toward the purple drop-curtain 
of the mountains. West, always West. 

Now and then we stopped, and passengers got 
on. They brought with them something new 
and rather electric. It was enthusiasm. The 
rest of us, Eastern and greatly bored, roused 
ourselves and looked out of the windows. 

West, still West, we went. We saw an 
occasional cowboy silhouetted against the sky, 
thin range cattle, impassive Indians watching 
the train go by, a saw-mill, and not a tree in 
sight over a vast horizon. 

Then at last, at twilight, we arrived at Glacier 
Park Station. Howard Eaton, our leader, was 
on the platform, with old Chief Three Bears, of 
the Blackfeet, a wonderful old warrior of ninety- 
three. 

It was rather a picturesque party. Those who 
had gone up from the Eaton ranch in Wyoming 
—a trifle of seven hundred miles only—wore their 
riding clothes to save luggage. Some of us had 
travelled threethousand miles to that rendezvous. 
Khaki was the rule, the women mostly in breeches 
and long coats, with high-laced boots reaching to 
the knee and soft felt hats, the men in riding 
clothes, with sombreros and brilliant bandanas 
knotted about their throats. 

One or two had rather overdone the part, and 
were the objects of good-natured chaff later from 
the guides and cowboys. 

Not very long before I had been to the Front 
in Belgium and France. I confess that no 
excursion to the trenches gave me a greater thrill 
than the one that accompanied our start the 
next morning from the Glacier Park Hotel to 
cross the Continental Divide. For we were 
going to cross the Rockies. Our route was threc 
hundred miles long. It was over six passes— 
and if you believe, as I did, that a pass is a 
valley between two mountains, I am here to set 
you right. 

A pass is a blood-curdling place up which one’s 


horse climbs like a goat, and down the other side 


of which it slides as you lead it, trampling ever 
and anon on a tender part of your foot. A 
is the highest place between two peaks. A pass 
is not an opening, but a barrier, which you climb 
with.chills and descend with prayer. A pass is 
a thing which you try to forget at the time, and 
which you boast about when you get back home. 
Off, then, to cross the Rocky Mountains— 
forty-two of us, and two wagons which had 
started early to go by road to the first camp. 
Cowboys in “chaps” and jingling spurs, 
timorous women who eyed the blue and purple 
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mountains askance, the inevitable photographer 
—for whom we lined up in a semicircle, each one 
trying to look as if starting off on such a trip 
was one of the easiest things we did. And over 
all the bright sun, and a breeze from the moun- 
tains, and a sense of such exhilaration as only 
altitude and the West can bring. a 

Then came the signal to fall in, and we were 
really off. For a mile or so we rode two abreast, 
past a village’ of Indian tepees, past meadows 
scarlet with the Indian paint-brush. Then we 
turned to the left, and were off the road. 

The cowboys and guides were watching us. 
As we strung out along the trail they rode back- 
wards and forwards, inspecting saddles, examin- 
ing stirrups, seeing that all were comfortable and 
safe. For even that first day we were to cross 
Mount Henry, and there must be no danger of 
saddles slipping. 

Quite without warning we plunged into a rocky 
defile, with a small river falling in cascades. 
The shadow of the mountain enveloped us. 
The horses forded the stream and moved 
sedately on. 

Did you ever ford a mountain stream on horse- 
back ? Do it. Ride out of the hot sun into a 
brawling valley. Watch your horse as he feels 
his way across, the stream eddying about his 
legs. Give him his head and let him drink 
lightly, skimming the very surface of the water 
with his delicate nostrils. Lean down and fill 
your own cup. How cold it is, and how clear ! 
Uncontaminated, it flows down from the snow- 
covered mountains overhead. It is living. 

Presently the trail began to rise to the tree- 
covered “‘ bench.” It twisted as it rose. Those 
above called cheerfully to the ones below. We 
had settled to the sedate walk of our horses, the 
pace which was to take us over our long itinerary. 
Hardly ever was it possible, during the days that 
followed, to go faster than a walk. The narrow, 
twisting trails forbade it. Now and then a few 
adventurous spirits, sighting a meadow, would 
hold back until the others had got well ahead, 
and then push their horses to the easy Western 
lope. But such joyous occasions were rare. 

Upand up. The trail was safe, the grade easy. 
At the edge of the “ bench ” we turned and looked 
back. The great hotel lay below in the sunlight. 
Leading to it were the gleaming rails of the 
Northern Pacific Railway. We turned our 
horses and went on toward the snow-covered 
peaks ahead. 

The horses moved quietly, one behind the 
other. As the trail rose there were occasional 
stops to rest them. Women who had hardly 
dared to look out of a third storey window found 
themselves on a bit of rocky shelf, with the tops 


of the tallest trees far below. The earth, as we 
had known it, was falling back. And high over- 
head Howard Eaton, at the head of the proces- 
sion, was sitting on his big horse, silhouetted 
against the sky. 

The first day was to be an easy one—twelve 
miles and camp. “Twelve miles!” said the 
experienced riders. ‘‘ Hardly a Sunday morning 
canter!” 

But a mountain mile is a real mile. Possibly 
they measure from peak to peak. I do not know. 
I do know that we were almost six hours making 
that twelve miles, and that for four of it we led 
our horses down a mountain side over a 
treacherous path of shale. Knees that had 
been fairly serviceable up to that point took 
to knocking together. Riding-boots ceased to 
be a matter of pride, and emerged skinned and 
broken. The horses slid and stumbled. 

And luncheon receded. 

Down and down we went. Great granite 
cliffs of red and blue and yellow loomed across 
the valley, but no luncheon. We were conscious 
of a great glow of moving blood through long- 
stagnant vessels, deep breaths of clear mountain 
air, a camera dropped on the trail, a stone in a 
horse’s foot—but no luncheon. 

‘Two o'clock, and we were down. The nervous 
woman who had never been on a horse before was 
“cinching ” her own saddle and looking back 
and up. 

The saddle tightened, she sat down and emptied 
her riding-boots of a few pieces of rock. Her 
silk stockings were in tatters. 

“I feel as though my knees will never meet 
again,” she said, reflectively. “ But I’m so 
swollen with pride and joy that I could shrick.”’ 

That’s what it is, partly. A sense of achieve- 
ment, of conquering the unconquerable. Of 
pitting human wits against giants and winning. 
Every mile is an achievement. And, after all, 
it is miraculously easy. The trails are good ; 
the horses are steady and sure-footed. It is a 
triumph of endurance, rather than of courage. 

If you have got this far you are one of us, and 
you will goon. The lure of the high places is in 
your blood. The call of the mountains is a real 
call. The veneer, after all, is so thin. Throw 
off the impedimenta of civilization and go out 
to the West. Ride slowly so as not to startle 
the wild things. Throw out your chest and 
breathe, look across green valleys to wild peaks 
where mountain sheep stand impassive on the 
edge of space. Let the summer rains fall on 
your uptumed face and wash away the memory 
of all that is false and petty and cruel. Then 
the mountains will get you. 

Above the timber line we rode along bare 
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granite slopes. Erosion had been busy here. 
The mighty winds that sweep the crests of the 
Rockies had bared the mountain breasts. 
Beside the trails were piled high cairns of 
stones, so that during the winter snows the 
rangers may find their way about. This is North- 
Western Montana, and the Canadian border 
is only a few miles away. Over these peaks 
sweeps the full force of the great blizzards of the 
north-west. 

The rangers keep going all the winter. There 
is much to be done. In the summer it is forest 
fires and outlaws. In the winter there are 
no forest fires, but there are poachers after 
mountain sheep and goats, opium smugglers, and 
“bad men” from over the border. 

All summer these intrepid men go about on 
their sturdy horses, armed with revolvers. In 
the fall—snow begins early in September, some- 
times even in August—they take to snowshoes. 
With a carbine strung to his shoulders, matches 
in a waterproof case, snowshoes, and a package 
of food in his pocket, the Glacier Park ranyer 
covers unnumbered miles, patrolling the wildest 
and most storm-ridden country in America. He 
travelsalone. The imprint of a strange snowshoe 
on the trail rouses his suspicion. Single-handed 
he follows the marks. A blizzard comes along. 
He makes a wickie-up of branches, lights a small 
fire, and plays solitaire until the weather clears, 
for, like himself, the prey he is stalking cannot 
advance. Then one day the snow ceases. The 


sun comes out. Over the frozen crust his snow- 
shoes slide down great slopes with express speed. 
Generally he takes his man in, but sometimes 
the outlaw gets the drop on the ranger first, and 
gets away. 

The winter before last one of these rangers 
froze to death. He was caught in a blizzard, and 
he knew what was coming. When at last he sat 
down beside the trail to wait for death, he 
placed his snowshoes, point upward, in front of 
him. The snow came down and covered him, 
and they found him the next day by the points 
of his snowshoes sticking up beside him. 

In the summer the snow melts on the meadows 
and in the groves, but the peaks are still covered, 
and here and there the trail leads through a 
snow-field. The horses venture out on it gingerly. 
The hot sun that blisters one’s face seems to 
make no impression on these glacier-like patches, 
snow on top and ice beneath. Flowers grow at 
their very borders, and striped squirrels and 
whistling marmots, much like Eastern wood- 
chucks, run about, quite fearless, or sit up and 
watch the passing of the line of horses and riders, 
so close that they can almost be touched. 

We passed through great spaces and cool, 
shadowy depths in which lay blue lakes. Above 
us were mountain sides threaded with white, 
where from some hidden lake or glacier, far above, 
the overflow falls a thousand feet or more. Over 
all was the great silence of the Rockies. Nerves 
that had been strained for years slowly relaxed 
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There was not much talking. The horses moved 
along slowly. Someone, shading his eyes with his 
hand, proclaimed that there was a mountain 
sheep or goat on a crag overhead. The word 
passed back along the line. Then some wretched 
electrical engineer or college youth or sceptical 
lawyer produced a pair of field-glasses, and 
announced it to be a patch of snow. 

Here and there we saw “tourist goats’’—rocks 
so shaped and situated as to defy the strongest 
glass. The guides pointed them out, and listened 
with silent enjoyment to the resulting acclama- 
tion. We adopted a safe rule after that discovery. 
Nothing was a goat that did not move. Long 
hours we spent while our horses wandered on 
with loose reins, our heads lifted to that line, 
just above the timber, which is Goat-land. 

The first night out of doors I did not sleep. 
I had not counted on the frosty nights, and I 
was cold. The next day I secured some woollen 
pyjamas from a more provident member of the 
party. Clad in those, and covered with all the 
extra items of my wardrobe, 1 was more comfort- 
able. It takes woollen clothing and bed socks to 
keep out the chill of those mountain nights. 

One rises early on these expeditions. No 
matter how late the story-tellers have held the 
crowd the night before around the camp fire, 
somewhere about five o’clock our leader came 
calling among the silent tepees. 

“Time to get up!” he called. “ Five o’clock 
and a fine morning. Up with you!” 

And everybody got up. There were basins 
about, and each one clutched his cake of soap 
and his towel, and filled his basin from whatever 
lake or stream was at hand. There is plenty of 
water in Glacier Park, and the camps are generally 
beside a lake. The water is cold. It ought to be, 
being glacier water, cold and blue. ‘The air is 
none too warm. A few brave spirits seek isolation 
and a plunge bath, but the majority are cowards. 

Now and then a luxurious soul worries the 
cook for hot water. They tell of a fastidious lady 
who carried a small tin pail of water to the cook- 
tent, and addressed the cook nervously as he 
beat the morning flapjacks with a savage hand. 

“Do you think,’ she inquired, nervously, 
“if—if I put this water on your stove it will 
heat ?” 

He turned and eyed her. 

“ You see, it’s like this, lady,” he said. “ My 
father was a poor man, and couldn’t give me no 
education. Blest if know. What do you think?” 

Before/one is fairly dressed, with extra gar- 
ments thrust into the canvas war-sack, or dutile- 
bag, which is each person’s allowance for luggage, 
the tents are being taken down and folded. ‘The 
cook comes to the end of the big tent. 


“ Come and get it !”” he yells, through hollowed 
hands. 

“Come and get it!” is repeated down the 
line of tepees. 

That is the food-call of the camp. Believe me, 
it has the butler’s “ Dinner is served, madam,” 
beaten anyhow. 

There is no second call. You go or you don’t 
go. The long tables under the open end of the 
cook-tent are laden—bacon, ham, fried eggs. 
flapjacks, round tins of butter, enamel cups of 
hot coffee, condensed milk, and sometimes fried 
fish. For the cook can catch trout where the 
most elaborately outfitted Eastern angler fails. 

The horses come in with a thudding of hoofs, 
and are rounded up by the men into the rope 
corral. All night they have been grazing quietly 
in mountain valleys, watched by night-herders. 
There is not much grass for them. By the end 
of the three-hundred-mile trip they are a little 
thin, although otherwise in good condition. It 
is the hope of the superintendent of the Park 
and others interested that the Government will 
svon realize the necessity for planting some of 
the fertile valleys and meadows with grass. 
There are certain grasses that will naturalize 
themselves there, and beyond the first planting 
they would need nothing further. And, since 
much of the beauty of this region will always 
be inaccessible by motor, it can never be properly 
opened up until horses can get sufficient grazing. 

Sometimes at night our horses ranged far for 
food—eight miles, and even more. Again and 
again I have watched my own horse nosing 
carefully along a green bank, and finding nothing 
at all, not a blade of grass it could eat. 

With the second day came a new sense of 
physical well-being, and this in spite of a sunburn 
that had swollen my face like a toothache. 
Already telephones and invitations to dinner 
and face powder belonged to the forgotten past. 
I carried my saddle over and placed it beside 
my horse, and a kindly and patronizing member 
of the staff put it on and “cinched” it for me. 
I never learned how to put the thing on, but I 
did learn, after a day or two, to take it off, as 
well as the bridle and the red hackamore, and 
then to stand clear while my buckskin pony 
lay down and rolled in the grass to ease his 
weary back. All the horses rolled, stiff-legged. 
If the saddle did not come off in time they rolled 
anyhow, much to the detriment of cameras 
and field-glasses and various other impedimenta 
strapped thereon. 

Day after day we progressed. There were 
bright days and days when we rode through a 
steady mist of rain. Always it was worth while. 
What matters a little rain when there is a yellow 
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* slicker ” to put on and no one to care how one 
looks? Once, riding down a mountain side, 
with water pouring over the rim of my old felt 
hat and piuering merrily on my “slicker,” I 
looked to one side to see a great grizzly bear 
riise himself from behind a tree trunk and, 
standing upright, watch impassively as my horse 
and I proceeded. I watched him as far as I 
could see him. We were mutually interested. 

The party had gone on ahead. For a long 
time afterwards I heard the cracking of small 
twigs in the heavy woods beside the trail. But 
I never saw Mr. Bear 
again. 

It is strange to re- 
member how little 
animal life, after all, 
there seemed to be. The 
vegetation was luxuriant 
in the valleys, yet 
beyond an_ occasional 
bear, once or twice the 
screaming of a mountain 
lion, and the gophers 
and marmots, there was 
no hing. There were not 
many birds. We never 
saw a snake. It was too 
high. 

One day, riding along 
a narrow trail on a 
mountain side, the horse 
in front of mine stam- 
peded, and for a moment 
it looked like serious 
trouble, for a stamped- 
ing horse on a two-foot 
trail is a dangerous 
thing. It transpired that 
there was a hornet’s nest 
there, and the horse had 
been stung. We all got 
past finally by lashing 
our mounts and running 
the gauntlet at a canter. 

Another time, working slowly up a mountain 
side, I told the Chief Ranger of the Park of 
having seen many Western horses at the Front 
in France. 

“Do you remember any of the brands?” he 
asked. 

I did. A Diamond—Z, a flank brand on a 
black horse at Ypres. 

“That’s curious,” he commented. “ That 
man just ahead of us has shipped a carload of 
Montana horses to the Front, and I believe that 
is his brand.” 

We called to the man ahead and he halted. 


Up we rode and demanded his brand. It was 
the Diamond—Z. To be quite certain, he showed 
it to me as it is registered, in his note-book. 
Having risen at five, by eleven o’clock thoughts 
of lunch were always obtrusive. People began 
stealthily to consult watches and look ahead 
for a shady place to stop. By half-past eleven we 
were generally dismounted in some grove and 
the pack-train was coming up with its clattering 
pans, its coffee-pot, and its cold boiled ham. 
Howard Eaton himself always made our coffee, 
and it was good coffee. Nobody ever thought of 


A luncheon interlude. 


tea, apparently. In the outdoors it is coffee, 
strong coffee, as hot as possible, that one craves. 

There was one young woman in the party to 
whom things were always happening—not by 
her own fault. If there was a platter of meat to 
be dropped it fell in her lap. One day, I re- 
member, the coffee having been made at a 
luncheon stop, the handle came off the coffee- 
pot, and this same young woman had an un- 
comfortable baptism. 

But it was all in the game. Hot coffee, 
marmalade, bread and butter, cheese, sardines, 
and the best ham in the world—that was 
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luncheon. Ofien there was a waterfall near, 
where, for the mere holding out of a cup, there 
was ice-water to drink. The horses were not 
unsaddled at these noonday stops, but, having 
climbed hard all morning, they were glad to 
stand in the shade and rest. 

Sometimes we lunched on a ledge where all 
the kingdoms of the earth seemed spread out 
before us. We sprawled on rocks and green 
banks, and relaxed muscles that were weary 
with much climbing. 

Sometimes our destination towered directly 
overhead, up a step-ladder of a trail, where it 
was necessary to divide the party into groups 
so that no stone dislodged by a horse need fall 
on someone below. Always at the head, riding 
calmly with keen blue eyes that seemed to look 
through long distances, was Howard Eaton. 
Every step of the trail he tested first, he and his 
big horse. And I daresay, many a time, he drew 
a breath of relief when the last timid woman had 
reached a summit or descended a slope or forded 
a river, and no‘hing untoward had happened. 

There were days when we reached our camping 
places by mid-afternoon. ‘hen the anglers got 
out their rods and started after trout. There 
were baths to be taken in sunny pools that 
looked warm and were icy cold. There were 
rents in riding clo‘hes to be mended. Even— 
whisper it—a littl> laundry work to be done now 
and then by women, some of them accustomed 
to the ministrations of a lady’s maid at home. 
And then came supper and the camp fire. 

A hundred miles from a railroad, we gathered 
around that camp fire in the evening in a great 
circle. There were forty-two of us—no mean 
gathering. The pine and balsam crackled and 


burned, and overhead, often rising in straight 
walls around us for thousands of feet, the snow- 
capped peaks of the Continental Divide. Little 
by little the circle would grow smaller until at 
last only a dozen choice spirits remained for a 
midnight debauch of anecdote. 

I have said that the horses ranged wide at 
night. Occasionally they stayed about the 
camp. There was one big horse that . was 
belled at night. Now and then, toward dawn, 
he brought his ungainly body, his tinkling bell, 
and his satellites—the other horses—into the 
quiet streets of Tepee Town. Sometimes he 
invaded the sacrosanct portion of the tent 
village belonging to the single women. 

More than once I ‘have seen: an irate female, 
clad in pyjamas and slippers, with flying braids, 
“ shooing ”’ the horses away from her tent in the 
grey cold dawn, and flinging after them things 
for which she vainly searched the next morning. 

On these occasional days when the party 
rested I was up and away. I happen to like to 
fish. The same instinct which sent me as a 
child armed with a carefully-bent pin, an old 
cigar-box full of worms, and a piece of twine, to 
sit for hours over a puddle in a meadow and fish 
for minnows—that joy of running water and 
quiet pools and fish is still mine. 

I cannot cast for trout. I do it, but my 
technique sets the boat rocking and fishermen 
grinding their teeth. 

But I had taken West with me a fly-book and 
a trout rod, and I meant to use them. Now and 
then, riding along the trail, we met people who 
had drawn aside to let us pass, and who held up 
such trout as I had never dreamed of. 

Repeated attempts, however, brought me not 
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One of the camps of the party, 
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In Dawson Pass. 


a single strike. Once, in my ardour, I fell into 
an extremely cold lake and had to be dried out 
for hours. I grew caustic about the trout. 
Then somebody with the interests of the Park 
at stake said that he would make up a party and 
see that I caught some trout. He would sce 
that I caught something, he said, if he had to 
crawl into the lake and bite my hook himself. 


So we went to Red Eagle Lake. There are 


trout in that I. cut-throat trout weighing 
four pounds. I sat in a boat with a man wto 
drew one on. I saw two college boys standing 
up to the waist in ice-water and getting more 
large trout than I knew were in the world. 
I ate trout that other people caught. But they 
were bitter in my~> mouth, 
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I threatened to 

write up Glacier 
Park as being a fish- 
ing failure. The 
result was calamitous. 
Eamest -eyed fisher- 
men spent hours in 
rowing me about. 
They imperilled my 
life, taking me into 
rifles ; they made me 
brave pneumonia 
and influenza and 
divers other troubles 
in the determination 
that I should catch 
‘a mammoth fish. 
And nothing hap- 
pened, nothing what- 
ever. Once a man 
in the boat hooked 
a big one, and it ran 
under the boat. I 
caught the line and 
jerked the fish into 
the boat. That was 
the nearest I came 
to catching a large 
cut-throat trout at 
Red Eagle Lake. 
Later on—~— But 
I haven’t come to 
that yet. 
. I did catch some 
fish at Red Eagle. I 
caught some Dolly 
Varden, or rainbow 
trout. One of the 
earnest fishermen led 
me on foot over 
several miles of 
Rocky Mountain scenery, stopping ever and 
anon to show me where a large bear had just 
passed. The trail was fresh. Here were the stones 
he had turned over for ants, the old trunks he 
had scratched for grubs. Then we arrived at the 
foot of a waterfall. 

What a place it was! The water poured down 
in clouds of spray, on which the afternoon sun 
painted a rainbow. Tiny water ousels bathed 
and played in the pools in shallow rocks. And 
here, in deep holes, there were trout for the 
catching. 

The fisherman stationed me on a_ rock, 
weighted my hook, told me to drop in about 
forty feet of line, and stand still. They would 
hook themselves, he said. They did. I caught 
cight in fifteen minutes. But it was not sport. 


Phota, ty) 


The party crussing 


It was as tame as fishing for goldfish in an 
aquarium. 

I lay that night at Red Eagle in a tent on 
a bed of fragrant balsam branches. A pack- 
horse had carried up the blankets and pillows. 
It was a couch for a queen. In the forest a moun- 
tain lion screamed like a woman. And at two 
o’clock in the morning one of the college boys 
got up from the cook-tent, where he was sleeping, 
and said he thought he would go fishing! 

The next day was lowering and cold. I spent 
the morning trying to get fish, and retired a sour 
and disappointed being ; everyone else succeeded 
and I failed. Some time I am going back to Red 
Eagle Lake, and I shall take with me a tin of 
coral-coloured salmon eggs—a trick I learned on 
the Flathead River Jater_on, And then I intend 
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the Fiegan Pas. 


to have my photograph taken with strings of 
fish all round me. 

As the days went on there was a subtle change 
in the party. Women who had had to be helped 
into their saddles at the beginning of the trip 
swung into them easily. Waistbands were looser, 
eyes were clearer ; we were tanned, and calm with 
the large calmness of the great outdoors. And 
with each succeeding day the feeling of achieve- 
ment grew. We were doing things, and doing 
them without effort. To some of us the 
mountains had made their ancient appeal. 
Never again would we be clear of the call of 
them. 

We crossed many passes. Dawson Pass was 
the first Rocky Mountain pass I had ever seen. 
There was a time when I had thought that 


a mountain pass 
was a depression. 
It is not. A moun- 
tain pass is a place 
where the impossible 
becomes barely 
possible. It is a 
place where wild 
game has, after much 
striving, discovered 
that it may get from 
one mountain valley 
to another. Along 
these game trails 
men have built new 
paths. Again and 
again we rode 
through long green 
valleys, the . trail 
slowly rising until it 
had left the timber 
far below. Then at 
last we confronted 
a great rock wall, a 
seemingly impassable 
barrier. Up this, by 
infinite windings 
backwards and for- 
wards, went the trail. 
At the top was the 
pass. 

“I’m getting 
quite tired,” said one 
of our party, “of 
standing in a cloud 
up to my waist.” 

Each new pass 
brought a new vista 
of blue distance and 
white peaks. Each 
presented its own 
problems of ascent or descent. No two were 
alike. | Mountain-climbing is like marriage. 
Whatever else it may be, it is always interesting. 

There was the day we went over the Cut Bank 
Pass, with instructions to hold our horses’ manes 
so that our saddles would not slip back! I shall 
never forget my joy at reaching the summit, and 
the horror that followed when I found I was on 
a rocky wall about twenty feet wide which 
dropped a half mile straight down on the other 
side to a perfectly blue lake. Then there was 
the Piegan Pass, where, having left the party 
for a time, I rode back to them on a pack-horse 
with my left foot dangling over eternity, 

And the Triple Divide ! 

The trail there had just been completed, and 
ours was the-first party after the trail-makcrs. 


[A. J. Baker. 
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I had expected to be the first woman ever on 
the top of Triple Divide. But when I arrived 
there, panting and breathless, and full of the 
exaltation of the moment, there were two 
wretched girls sitting on a rock ! I shall not soon 
recover from the indignant surprise of that 
moment. Perhaps they never knew that they 


heavy rains had turned into black swamp. The 
horses struggled, constantly mired. It was the 
hardest day of the trip, not the distance, which 
was only thirty-five miles, but the constan 
rocking in the saddle as our horses wallowed out 
of one “ jack-pot ” into ano:her. 

There was some grunting when, at the end of 


‘Traversing the Triple Divide. 


had taken the laurel wreath from my brow. 
‘Triple Divide is really the culminating point 
of the continent. It is called Triple Divide 
because water flows from it into the Gulf of 
Mexico, into the Pacific Ocean, and into Hudson 
Bay. 
There was the day, too, when, on our way to 
Gunsight, we rode for hours along a trail that 


that day, we fell out of our saddles, but no 
complaining. ‘That night, for the first time, the 
party slept under a roof at the Gunsight Chalet, 
on the shores of a blue lake. The Blackfoot 
Glacier was almost overhead. It was the end of 
a hot July, but we gathered around a fire that 
evening, and crawled in under heavy blankets 
to the quick sleep of fatigue. 


(Yo be concluded.) 
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The 
Old Man of Tregennon Lodge. 


A VERY REMARKABLE GHOST STORY. 


By GRACE DUNDAS. 
ILLUSTRATED BY THOMAS SOMBRFIELD. 


A narrative that will keenly interest all lovers of the supernatural. 


The Authoress vouches 


absvlutely for the truth of every detail, and the straightforward manner in which the story is 


told carries conviction. 


It is unfortunate that the lapse of time since the incidents occurred 


precludes corroborative evidence being obtained from the principal witnesses. 


BOUT eighteen years ago I was 
ordered by the doctor to spend the 
winter on the south-west coast of 
England, and, being an artist, I 
selected a picturesque little fishing 
village in Cornwall. I had been there several 
months when one morning about the beginning 
of March I received a letter from my sister, 

asking me if I would have her two children to 
stay with me for three or four months, as her 
husband was obliged to go to America, and she 

wished to accompany him.* I replied that I 
should be delighted to have them, and would 
look out for a little house, as I myself was staying 
in rooms. 

Forthwith I had a talk with my two land- 
ladies. They were two dear, old-fashioned Cornish 
women, and I had become quite attached to 
them : they were so kind and sympathetic. I read 
my sister’s letter to them and consulted them as 
to the best way of finding a house. They advised 
me to call at the general store, and see if the 
people there knew of any to let. They told me 
of several, and I hired a pony-cart and went off 
on my hunt, but I found my task a difficult one, 
for some of the places were too large and others 
too small. 

I was getting pretty hopeless, when I met 
a rosy-faced farmer on the road, and decided 
to ask him if he knew of any likely house. He 
said he thought he knew just the place I was 
looking for, if it wasn’t too lonely for me, as it 
was a good distance away from neighbours. 
As I saw no objection to that, he directed me 
to a village about two miles farther away, and 
told me to ask at the post-office for the key. 
Thanking him, I went off. 

The post-office was easily found, and the old 
post-mistress sent a girl to take me to the house, 
which was about a quarter of an hour’s drive 


* This lady writes: “On my return from a visit to the States in 
1899 my sister, who had had charge of my children during my 
absence, came to pay me a visit with her husband, and they told 
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me of the extraordinary happenings at —, in Cornwall, as related 
inthe story. Years ago I wanted my sister and brother (now dead) 
to write out the story with a view to publication. The nurse, whom 


we have unfortunately lost sight of, corroborated the story and told 
me her experience in secing the old man.—M. de S. 


farther on, standing on a side road, with a nice 
garden and stone wall all round it. It was 
a charming old place, the rooms large and 
airy and full of old-fashioned furniture. ‘‘ Tre- 
gennon Lodge ’’* was painted in large letters on 
the wooden gate, which looked very much the 
worse for wear. The rent was very moderate, less 
than half the price of anything else I had seen, 
and the house was ready for immediate occupa- 
tion. I was delighted, and returning to the post- 
mistress, told her I would take the house, and 
would call next day and tell her when I wanted it. 

My landlady, Mrs. R——, was waiting for 
me on my return. I was beaming. 

“T see, madam,” she said, “‘ that you have 
found a house to please you.” 

1 told her about it, and asked her if she knew 
the place. - 

She said “ Yes,” without enthusiasm, and 
proceeded to point out that it was a long way 
from them and any neighbours. However, I was 
not to be dissuaded. 

I had finished my dinner when my landladies 
came up together with their hats and cloaks on. 
They said they thought the house was too windy 
for my health, it stood so high, and that they 
had made up their minds to go out and see if 
they could not hear of a nicer one. I told them 
not to bother, as I was quite satisfied. However, 
they were determined to go. They returned 
later with the addresses of two more houses for 
me to see in the morning, and begged me to 
promise, before settling on Tregennon Lodge, to 
look at them. To please them I inspected the 
houses, but to my mind they were not to be 
compared with the one I had seen. 

A week later I was settled in Tregennon Lodge, 
with a cook and house-parlourmaid I got from 
a neighbouring town. I had very good characters 
with both of them. 

I must now describe the house, as it is necessary 
for my tale for you to know how it was arranged. 
You went in at the wooden gate, up a little walk, 


* For obvious reasons the real name of the house has been 
suppr 
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and came to a porch with roses climbing over it. 
‘The front door opened into a wide passage. On 
the right-hand side was the drawing-room, on 
the left the smoking-room, and at the back of the 
drawing-room was the dining-room. Opposite 
this door the staircase commenced, and at each 
side, o- rather behind, were the kitchen, pantry, 
and scullery. Upstairs there was a room on the 
left, big and airy ; this I was going to make into 
the nursery for the boy, aged two, and his nurse. 
Oa the opposite side of the landing was another 
room, fairly large, which I intended for the 
servants ; then up three more stairs there was 
a large room on the left that I meant to keep 
for myself. Out of it led a small dressing-room, 
with a door facing the top of the stairs ; on the 
right was another bedroom that I thought would 
do for my niece, aged five. 

There was a vegetable garden at the back, 
with a gate that led into the front garden and 
so out on to the road. The front faced the sea, 
which was about half a mile away, the tops of 
the cliffs hiding the beautiful golden sand from 
our vizw. At the back of the house was a planta- 
tion of fir trees. 

It was a stone house, with a slate roof. 

Oh, by the way, there was a staircase that 
went ‘down to some cellars under the front rooms. 
One had a door in it under the dining-room, 
bol ed, and rusty with dust and damp, and look- 
ras if it had not been opened for years. In this 
cellar one could distinctly hear the sea roaring— 
ia fact, when there was a storm, one heard ‘the 
sea pretty well all over the house. 

I slept soundly the first night, notwithstanding 
it was a strange house and bed. The children 
arrived in the evening. 

During that first week we had a glorious time, 
with sunshine every day, and were extremely 
happy and jolly. Then my husband wrote that 
he was coming down for a couple of nights. He 
arrived next evening, and I met him with the 
dog-cart. 

We chatted for a long time after retiring, but 
at last I dropped off to sleep. I had not been 
asleep long, however, when my husband woke me. 

“Grace,” he said, “‘ what sort of servants 
have you go: ?” 

It was such an ex‘raordinary question that 
I sat right up in bed, absolutely flabbergasted, for 
during the whole of my married life he had left 
all domestic matters to me and never meddled 
in this sort of thing at all. 

“What on earth do you mean ?”’ I asked. 

“Well, I heard a man go into the servants’ 
room just now.”” 

I must here explain that I left my door open 
at night in case my nicce was frightened and 
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wanted to call to me. I lit my candle, jumped out 
of bed very quietly, and went down the three 
steps to the servants’ room and listened outside 
their door ; I heard nothing but snores. I opened 
the door very softly, but they were both asleep, 
so I left the room, shutting the door as gently as 
possible. Then I went in to nurse and the boy ; 
they were asleep, too. I returned to my husband, 
and said to him, “I do believe you were dream- 
ing.” He replied, “ Oh, no,” and laughed at me. 
He said he had heard the man’s footsteps dis- 
tinctly, and that the servants, he was sure, were 
just pretending to be asleep. Had I looked in the 
cupboard or under the beds? I said, “ No,” so 
off I went again and hunted round their room, but 
saw no one. 

I felt cross with my husband for laughing at 
me, so on my return I told him again that he 
must have been dreaming, and that at any rate 
there was no one in the room, and I intended to 
go to sleep, as I was very tired. This I did, before 
my head had been on the pillow many seconds. 

About four-thirty or so my husband again 
woke me by saying, “‘ Our friend has just left. 
If you look out of the window you will see him.” 
I did look out, but saw no one. Going into the 
servants’ room I woke Annie, the cook. They 
were both sound asleep, and seemed to be in 
the same position as when I saw them before. 
I asked them if they had heard anyone. They 
said “ No.” 

My husband stayed five days, but he heard 
nothing further. 

I had been in the house about a month when 
my brother wrote that he would like to come 
down for a week-end if I could put him up. 
The children and I were delighted at the prospect 
of seeing him, he was always so cheery, so he was 
given a royal welcome. He and I ‘sat up late 
gossiping the night he arrived. He was delighted 
with the house and the lovely view, but he added : 
“‘ Nothing would have induced me to choose this 
house—it seems so lonely, and somehow it gives 
me an ecrie sort of feeling.” 

1 laughed, and told him that my old landladies 
had said the same thing, but I was glad to say 
that I had never felt lonely for one moment 
since I had come. ‘I get up early with the 
children and go to bed very early,” I said, 
“Tn fact, Lam so sleepy that I never in my life 
slept so soundly.” 

We put out our lamps and went up the stairs 
laughing together. I had given him my niece’s 
room and changed her into the little dressing: 
room. We said good night and parted on the 
landing. 

T was soon asleep. About one o'clock my 
brother came to my room and touched me on 
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the shoulder. He had a lighted candle in his 
hand, and he said to me: “ Grace, you seem to 
have odd servants here.” I sat up in bed ina 
rage. ‘‘ What rubbish has George been telling 
you ?” I demanded. 

“‘T don’t know what you mean,” he replied. 
“T have not seen him since before Christmas, 
but I came in to say that I heard a man going 
to your servants’ room. I think he is there 
now if you care to go and look, as I have not 
heard him leave.” 

“Well,” I said, “this is extremely odd, for 
George told me exactly the same thing when he 
was here, and I found no one in their room. 
However, I’ll go and look again.” So I lighted 
my own candle and went to the girls’ room. 
As before, they were sound asleep. I looked 
under their beds, in the cupboard, in fact every- 
where in their room. I then crossed over to the 
boy’s room and looked everywhere there ; not 
a sign of anyone. Nurse woke up while I was 
searching round, and I told her that “my 
brother had fancied he had heard somcone.” 
She replied that she had heard nothing but the 
sea roaring (it was certainly making more noise 
than usual that night), so I said good night 
and went back to my brother, who was standing 
listening in case I called him. 

“Well,” I said, “ I could have sworn George 
had written to you or said something, because 
it’s the funniest thing I ever heard of that you 
and he should both imagine the same thing— 
that a man went to my servants’ bedroom the 
night of your arrival and his! Why did you 
think anyone went to their room ? ” 

“T heard a man’s heavy footsteps on the 
stairs,” he answered. “ He paused for a moment 
at the top of the stairs and then distinctly walked 
along the landing and opened a door and shut 
it—gently, I admit, but still, I heard it.” 

“Well, what shall I do?” I said. “Iam 
sure there is no one in their room ; they are both 
sound asleep. I got excellent characters with 
them, and I think they are very nice girls, 
especially the cook.” 

He replied, “‘ Do what you like, but I was 
treading, and I know that someone came up these 
stairs.” 

“Well,” I said, “I think you must have 
d-opped off to sleep without knowing it, and you 
probably heard the roaring of the sea.” 

“ All right,” he said, though I could see he 
was not convinced. “If I hear anything more 
T'll call you. Tl leave my door ajar.” 

I got into bed feeling slightly nervous and 
cross, and kept awake for some time. However, 
T eventually dropped off to sleep again ; it seemed 
to me only a few minutes, but it may have been 
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longer, when my brother came into my room 
and called to me: “ Quick! Get out of bed and 
look out of the window, and you will see the old 
chap go out at the back door.” 

I flew to the window and hung out of it, but 
saw no one. My brother was looking as well, 
and he whispered, “I just caught a glimpse of 
the old boy going out at the back door, and unless 
there is another way out he must pass here.” 

We watched for quite ten minutes, and then 
I said, “I will run down and look at the back 
door.” We went down together. It was a 
lovely spring morning, and broad daylight. 
The back door was shut and bolted. I undid 
the bolt and we went round the garden, and 
certainly, unless anyone had got over the wall 
—which was fairly high, and had glass on the 
top of it—there was no other exit. Well, we 
came back, and I said to my brother that I 
thought it was the queerest thing I had ever 
heard of. He laughed and said we must try 
and get to the bottom of it before he went away. 
I could see that he still suspected my servants 
of having a secret visitor at night. 

My brother stayed for four days, but neither 
of us heard any more nightly visitors. 

The day my brother left nurse came to me and 
said that she thought my small nephew was not 
at all well, and seemed to be sickening for some- 
thing, so I sent for the doctor. He came about 
three o'clock in the afternoon, and told me he 
considered the boy very ill, and would come back 
again about eight o’clock. When he arrived he 
said the child was in a dangerous condition, and 
he gave us some medicine that had to be given 
every half-hour. As nurse could not manage 
to give it herself, I had to go in to help her. 

At one o'clock I was just putting on my 
dressing-gown, when I heard someone coming 
slowly up the stairs. I felt myself getting cold 
and creepy all over. I went stealthily out to the 
landing, shading my candle with my hand, and 
I saw an old grey-headed man coming up. He 
did not seem to see me at all, and I noticed that 
he had no boots on, but was carrying them in his 
hand. He was dressed in a rough grey tweed 
suit which looked rather shabby. He seemed to 
me, as he came slowly up the stairs, to shed a 
sort of yellow luminous light. He got to the top 
of the stairs, paused for a second, and then walked 
on very slowly, but I heard each foot-tread 
distinctly. Turning off, he disappeared in the 
oak panelling to the left of the servants’ door. 
I heard faintly the sound of a click, like a door 
shutting. 

I stood transfixed for a few minutes, hardly 
believing my own eyes, and I seemed to hear a 
voice speaking in.my brain: “ A ghost !” 
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“He got to the top of tue stairs, pauegs ror a second, and then walked on very slowly, but I beard each foot-tread distincily. 


urning 


I came to myself on hearing the nurse talking 
to the sick child. Pulling myself together, I 
went to the nursery and helped to give the 
medicine, though I know I was trembling. 
When we had put the boy back to bed nurse 
said to me: “ Why, madam, you look so white ! 
L bope you are not going to be ill.” I assured 


off, he disappeared in the oak penelling. 


her I was quite all right, and then I left. I went 
and examined the panel where the old man had 
disappeared. It seemed quite firm, so I went 
to my room and lay down. At four-thirty a.m. 
I was again in the nursery, and I heard a door 
open and someone go down the stairs. I asked 
nurse if she heard anything. She said ‘‘ No.” 


On leaving the nursery ten minutes later I 
went downstairs and out into the garden. Here 
J walked up and down alongside the wall, looking 
for a possible exit into the road, but found none. 

I went back to bed, and when I got up again 
the doctor was already in the house. He said the 
boy was no worse, but that we must still go on 
attending to him every half-hour, so I asked him 
if he could get a nurse to help us. He said he 
knew of an elderly woman that he could send. 


I arranged that the boy’s nurse should go to 
Vol. xxxvii,—84 
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my room for the night, and that I would stay with 
my nephew ; the new nurse, Mrs. Jones, would 
come in to me regularly every half-hour. At 
twelve-thirty, when she was in helping me, J 
thought of warning her about the ghost, but I 
didn’t. She came in next about five minutes 
to one, and I talked to her for a few minutes. 
I was just taking the boy on to my knee when 
I heard the footsteps on the stairs. 

“Do you hear someone outside?” I said. 
She replied, “No.” Iwas beginning to tremble, 
for I heard the steps coming nearer and nearer, 
and then the same pause on the landing that my 
brother had spoken of. Next came the few steps 
forward, the turning of the door handle, the click, 
and all was silent. The nurse put the boy back 
to bed, and the next thing I remember was 
Mrs. Jones holding some brandy to my lips. 

“There, dear, you are better now,” she said. 
“You had a nasty turn ; you are worrying too 
much. Now you let me get nurse back, and you 
go to bed.” 
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“| was awakened by a shriek from nurse, who came flying into my 
room with the boy in her arms.” 


I said I would do so till four o’clock, but she 
must call me then. 

However, I slept till eight o'clock, when nurse 
brought me in a cup of tea, and told me that the 
boy’s temperature was down. I anxiously asked 
her if they had given the medicine at the proper 
times—at four, four-thirty, and five. ‘‘ Yes,” 
she said. ‘‘ Nurse sat in the arm-chair, and I lay 
down on the bed, and we never missed.”’ I was 
satisfied, therefore, they had seen and heard 
nothing. 

The boy, I am glad to say, gradually com- 
menced to improve, and I was immensely relieved 
when, on the sixth day, the doctor told me we 
were to stop the medicine. We arranged that 
Nurse Gooding would look after him at night, 
and that Mrs. Jones would manage the day work. 

I said good night to nurse at eleven o’clock 
that night, advised her to get into her dressing- 
gown, and gave her an interesting book to read. 
I went straight to bed. I was awakened by 
a shriek from nurse, who came flying into my 
room with the boy in her arms. I took him from 


her, and said, in a very firm voice, “ Pull your- 
self together, nurse. Don’t lose your head like 
this.” Picking up my quilt, I rolled it round the 
boy and proceeded to walk back to his room 
with him. Nurse fell on her knees and cried :— 

“ Don’t, don’t go down the stairs just now ! 
There’s a dreadful old man there.” 

“Nonsense !’’ I said. ‘“ Be quiet, and light 
my candle ”’—we had been all the time in the 
dark, except for the moonlight that was shining 
in through my window—“ and come back to 
the nursery at once.”’ 

I walked out of the room and took the boy 
back to his bed. I soon got him to sleep, and then 
turned round and asked nurse to tell me what 
had happened to make her so frightened. 

“* Well, madam,” she said, “ I was feeling very 
sleepy, so I thought I would go down to the 
dining-room and fetch myself a glass of soda- 
water and a biscuit. I went downstairs with a 
box of matches in my hand, pushed open the 
dining-room door, and was just going to strike 
a match when I saw an old man sitting in the 
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easy chair by the fireplace, taking off his boots. 
I flew out of the room and up the stairs, and was 
just standing a minute thinking I would go and 
fetch you, when I heard him coming out of the 
dining-room and towards the staircase. I snatched 
Master Jack up and flew into your room.” 

“Well, nurse,” I told her, “ you will be sur- 
prised to hear that I have also seen the old man, 
and from what I saw I am convinced that he is 
a ghost, and perfectly harmless. I have thought 
a great deal about it, and I am sure that he can 
do us no harm. I’ll stay with you to-night, and 
to-morrow we'll ask the doctor if we can move 
the boy up to the other room. I don’t want you 
to mention this to the two servants, as they are 
so ignorant that I am sure they would leave us, 
and we must stay here anyway until Master Jack 
is better. Now go to sleep and forget all about 
it, and we'll have a talk to-morrow morning.” 

Next morning, with the doctor’s permission, 
I re-arranged the house, making my bedroom 
into the night nursery, giving the dressing-room 
to my little niece, and taking the old nursery 
for myself. The hospital nurse remained in the 
room my niece first had. 

I told nurse all about my previous experiences 
in connection with the old man, and said, “ Iam 
sure this house is haunted, and that he is a ghost. 
I confess I don’t like it, but he seems to do no 
harm, so really there is nothing for us to be 
alarmed about.” I talked her into quite a calm 
frame of mind, and made her promise not to 
tell the servants or anyone else. 

Mrs. Jones left us in another week, and the 
boy rapidly got well. Often in the night I heard 
our strange visitor roaming about, but I had 
now got quite used to him. 

Just then I had news from America that my 
sister expected to be home the first week in 
June, so the children would be leaving me about 
the tenth of the month. Accordingly I wrote 
to my husband to try to come down for a week 
and discuss what I was going to do. I had only 
taken the house till the twentieth of June, and 
my medical man was very much against my going 
back to London in the hot weather, and I did 
not like the idea of staying on alone in a haunted 
house. I had never mentioned anything about 
the ghost in my letters to my husband. He had 
sometimes jokingly referred to his first night 
there, but I had kept silent on the subject. 

Well, in due course the children left, and I was 
thankful to think my husband would be with me 
the next day. He arrived after breakfast, and 
we went down to the shore and I sat on the beach 
while he undressed in a cave and had a bathe. 
After his dip he came and sat beside me. 
Presently he broached the subject of our ghost. 


“I suppose you have never heard anything 
more about the nocturnal visitor, Grace?” he 
asked. “1 mean the fellow I heard the night 
I was with you.” 

Thereupon I told him my story. He was 
very much interested. 

“Haven’t you asked anyone about the 
house?” he inquired. “No,” I said. “I 
didn’t want the servants to hear about it, as 
Cornish people are so superstitious.” 

“ Well, let us investigate on our own account 
during the next few days,” said my husband. 
“ First of all, where does that cave go to that I 
undressed in? It seems to be a tremendous 
depth, and it leads in the direction of our house. 
Let’s go and have a look now.” 

So we started off. We went oa and on, and 
suddenly I remembered that the tide was high 
at two o'clock, and that the mouth of the cave 
would then be submerged. We accordingly 
retraced our steps, intending to bring candles and 
a lantern next day and search the place properly. 

After lunch George asked me if we had any 
cellars. I replied in the affirmative, and he 
said he would like to see them. I told him I 
had never been in them since I took the house, 
and I went into the kitchen and got the key, 
which always hung on the dresser, and a candle. 
The lock to the door at the top of the stairs was 
very stiff, but we managed to turn it. There 
were quite good stairs to get down by, and the 
floors were just sand. At the far end of the 
second cellar was another door. My husband 
tried to open it, but it was locked. 

‘*T believe this door leads into that cave we 
were in this morning,” he said. “ Put your ear 
to it, and you will hear the sea quite distinctly.” 

I did so, and it seemed to me as though the sea 
was just the other side of the door. However, 
my husband did not think that, though he 
believed that at times—perhaps at a very high 
tide—the sea even came into the cellar. 
“Look !”” he said, “ there is the water-mark !” 
He pointed to a line on the wall. 

My husband was now very keen on elucidating 
the mystery, and after dinner he said: “ Let us 
go out for a walk along the cliff. Tell the ser- 
vants not to sit up for us; we may be late, and 
I want them to go to bed early. I intend to go 
to the cellars to-night and see what we can find.” 

We came in about ten o’clock. The maids 
seemed to have gone to bed, so I went up to 
their room and told them we were in, as I did 
not wish them to keep awake. We put out the 
lights everywhere, just keeping two candles. 
We sat in the dining-room talking for some time, 
when all of a sudden George put his hand to 
his ear and said,“ Listen!” I heard nothing 
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but my heart beating and the sea moaning. 
“ Come along down to the cellar,” he continued. 
We each took a candle; he opened the cellar 
door, and we descended the stairs, but just as 
we got to the foot a draught blew our candles 
out. I was just going to re-light mine when my 
husband, who was slightly in advance of me, 
turned round. “ Don’t light it,” he said, in a 
whisper, “ there is enough light here.” 

We were in the first cellar by this time, and 
the second—the one under the dining-room— 
seemed to be flooded with moonlight. We 
walked towards the opening, and I shall never 
forget what I saw. There were two oldish men, 
fighting like wild beasts. I was just going to 
shriek when George put his hand over my mouth 
and dragged me into a corner against the wall. 
One of the men I recognized as the old man I 
had seen coming up the stairs, and I saw that 
he had a knife in his hand. The other man 
seemed to be trying to take it away from him, 
but presently he fell, and I saw the knife plunged 
into his heart. The murderer withdrew it, took 
a handkerchief from his pocket, and wiped it and 
then went forward to the door. Opening it, he 
came back, knelt down, and looked at the poor 
fellow on the floor. Having apparently satisfied 
himself that he was dead, he dragged him to the 
door and pushed him through ; I heard a sound 
like a splash. Next the murderer shut the door 
again and locked it, afterwards leaving the cellar 
by the door we had come in by. As he went up 
the stairs my husband whispered to me that we 
must follow. We saw him enter the dining- 
room, go to the sideboard and pick a bottle up, 
pour something into a tumbler, and drink it off. 
Then he put the tumbler down on the table, 
walked to the arm-chair, and sat down beside the 
fireplace. For a moment he looked round as 
if he was listening—that was an awful moment 
for me—then he took his bvots off, got up (we 
backed out of the doorway), and then walked up 
the stairs. We heard the pause again, the handle 
tur, the click ‘of the door, and all was silent. 

“Well, that’s over,” said my husband, in a 
queer voice. ‘‘ For Heaven’s sake let us light 
our candles.” 

I found I had dropped mine, so my husband 
lit his and then the lamp. ‘“‘ Sit down and have 
a drink,” he said. I looked at the table. 

‘Don’t give me the man’s tumbler,” I told him. 

“Where?” he asked. ‘What do you mean?” 

“The one he drank out of,” I replied. 

“T never saw him drink,” said George, in 
surprise. 

“Well,” I said, “he did”; and I looked at 
the place where I thought I saw him put his 
tumbler, but there was no ghtss at all. 


I drank nearly half a tumbler of neat brandy, 
I think ; to say I felt nervous is to put it mildly. 
I simply had to cling to my husband’s arm, and 
found I was sobbing. “ What awful tragedy 
have we seen ?” I asked him. 

“There’s not two doubts about it,” said 
George, “ that old man murdered the other old 
chap and threw him into that well, or cave, or 
whatever it is. Let’s go up to bed.” 

We went up the stairs arm in arm, and lay 
awake for a long time ; in fact I heard our un- 
canny visitor go downstairs before I fell asleep. 

Next morning I awoke with a horrid head- 
ache and felt quite ill, so my husband suggested 
that I should stop in bed. I asked him what he 
was going to do, and he told me. 

“ T intend to explore that cave from the other 
end.” 

“Tf you are going to do that I shall come with 
you,” I said. 

I got up, feeling like a ghost myself, and we 
sallied forth. The daylight seemed to bring me 
more courage. I went and got two lanterns, 
a candle, and a box of matches, and we set off. 
We had four hours before high tide. I should 
add here that before we went off my husband 
went down to the second cellar and burst open 
the door and found a deep well or hole on the 
other side. He lit a lamp and put it in the door- 
way, and then locked the door into the cellars 
and put the key in his pocket. 

We got to the beach, found the cave, and 
started to explore it. Sometimes it was quite 
narrow and high, at others it was so low we had to 
stoop. George walked in front, and I hung on 
to his coat-tails. It seemed to me that we walked 
for miles. 

All of a sudden we saw a chink of light. I 
screamed, but George assured me that there was 
nothing more to be frightened of. I said 1 was 
sure we would find the body of the murdered man. 

“ Oh, no,” he said, “‘ that will have been washed 
away a long time ago.” 

On we went, and at last we saw that the light 
came from the lamp my husband had put in the 
doorway. It was about ten or twelve feet above 
our heads, and the cave came to an end there. 
George wanted to try to get into the house 
by crawling up the rock, but I wouldn’t let him. 

“Oh, let us leave this awful place,” I begged 
him. 

Then he said a thing that astonished me. 

“T want to get a spade and look for the knife 
the old man buried.” 

“ Where ? ” I said, and he told me he had seen 
him bury it in the floor of the cave. Well, certainly 
I had never seen this, though I had seen him 
drink and George had not. 
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“We walked towards the opening, and | shall never forget what | saw. There were two oldish men, fighting like wild beasts.” 


We got back to Tregennon Lodge about two not much time to spare. In the afternoon my 
o'clock. When we left the mouth of the cave, husband went and borrowed a fork and spade 
the sea was very nearly entering it, so we had to dig in the cellar, —I would not go down, but 
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told him to leave the door open, and I would 
sit in the dining-room. About an hour elapsed, 
and then he retu-ned with a long, rusty-looking 
thing that might at one time have been a 
Spanish stiletto. 

“This is the knife we saw the old man use,” 
he told me. 

“Well, George, I have made up my mind 
that I leave this house when you do,” I said. 
“ Nothing will induce me to stay a night again 
alone in it. I have sent Annie down with a note 
to my old landladies, asking them if they will 


come in and see me to-night, because I am sure | 


they can give us the key to this mystery if they 
like. I dare say you remember I told you how 
they tried to persuade me to give up the idea 
of taking this house. Now I see the reason why 
they put all the objections they could think of 
in my way.” 

The old ladies arrived about eight-thirty. Thev 
told us how sorry they had been to hear of all 
the worry I had had over my nephew's illness, 
etc., etc. 

Then Mrs. R. said to her sister, “ As 
madam thinks of leaving so soon, don’t you 
think we might tell her why we were so anxious 
that she should not take this house ?” 

Her sister nodded, and I smiled. Looking at 
my husband, I said, ‘‘ Don’t you think, George, 
we might tell them that we know the reason ? ” 

“ Certainly ; you tell them from the beginning.” 

So I told them my story as I have set it down 
here. 

“Now,” I wound up, “ you must explain this 
ghost to us.” 

So Mrs. R- 
told us. 

“This house was built about ninety or a 
hundred years ago by two brothers of the name 
of T——. They lived alone, and were supposed 
to be the greatest smugglers on this coast, 
and they amassed an enormous fortune. For 
some reason or other they bezan to quarrel. 
Some say that Tom, the younger, and the one 
that was the least miserly, had fallen in love 
with a Spanish beauty when away on one of 
his voyages. However, no one ever found out 
the truth about that, but Tom disappeared, 
and James lived alone for many years. He used 
to speak to no one, and lights were often seen 
burning in the house all night, and people de- 
clared that they heard shricks and groans coming 
fromit. At last the magistrate of the county was 
informed of Tom's mysterious disappearance, 
and the police called on James and asked for 
his brother. He said he knew nothing of him— 


began, and this is the tale she 


hadn’t seen him for years. They did not like 
the way he replied to the questions put to him, 
so next day the magistrate issued a warrant 
for his arrest on a charge of murdering his 
brother: He was taken to Truro County Jail, 
but before his trial came on he had become a 
raging maniac. He confessed that three years 
previously he had murdered his brother because 
Tom had made up his mind to take half of their 
ill-gotten gains and go to the West Indies to get 
married. James could not bear the idea of the 
money being halved, so he determined to kill 
his brother. After committing this foul deed 
and throwing the body into the sea, he failed 
to find his brother’s portion of the money, and 
said he used to hunt for it every night in the 
secret passage in the wall, where he had gone 
to look immediately after committing the 
crime.” 

Mrs. R; paused. 

“T suppose you have been in the secret 
passage ?” she asked. 

“No. we have not seen that,” I said. 

“ Well, V'll show it to you,” she continued. 

We went upstairs, and she showed us how the 
panel at the left of the servants’ door moved to 
one side, and we got into a sort of passage, with 
stone shelves, where she said the brothers had 
kept their smuggled goods. This was not dis- 
covered for about twenty years after James 
T——’s death in the lunatic asylum. 

The property had now passed to some distant 
relatives, and they had let the house when they 
could, but few people stayed there. 

Mrs. R said she had hoped that I would 
never see the ghost. When she had finished her 
story we said good-night and good-bye, and they 
took their leave.* 

After the sisters had gone George told me that 
he intended to watch the old man that night. 

So we sat in my bedroom, and about one-fifteen 
we heard him coming up the stairs and watched 
him disappear into the panel. About five minutes 
afterwards George lit the lantern, I took a candle, 
and we slid back the panel as Mrs. R—— had 
shown us in the afternoon. At first I saw no one, 
but after a moment we discovered the old man 
down on his hands and knees. I thought he was 
looking into a box, but my husband said that 
he was opening a trap-door. Whatever it was, 
he gradually slipped into it, and was lost to our 
view. 

We left Tregennon Lodge next day. 


* Unfortunately, owing to the lapse of time since the events 
occurred, T have quite lost trace of these ladies and also of the nurse 
who saw the old man.—Tne AUTHORESS, 
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Another interesting instalment of this popular narrative. Two young Americans, with less 
than ten dollars between them, left San Francisco to work their way round the world, earning 
their keep by taking temporary “jobs.” Extraordinary to relate, this ambitious scheme was 
carried through most successfully, and in the present series the Author describes the moving 
experiences of the three years’ trip, during which over sixty thousand miles were covered and all 
sorts of adventures encountered. Mr. Fletcher's story shows that even in these prosaic days 
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This month Mr. Fletcher describes how he found himself “ broke” in London, and how the 
providential arrival of a letter sent him off post-haste to a remote town in Norway, under contract 
to go coal-mining in the Arctic. 


VIII. 


HE morning after my night's imprison- 

ment in the Panthéon I was riding 
through northern France gazing at 
the beautiful fields and gently-rolling 
hills from the window of a third- 
class coach. I was bound for London. At 
Calais I filed past the immigration officials with 
the rest of the third-class passengers before I 
was allowed on board the steamer for Dover. 
This is an indignity which the Amz2rican tourist 
who travels first or second class does not have 
to undergo. 

Presently the soft outline of England’s shores 
appeared through the mist of the Channel, and 
as I stood on the deck of the steamer I turned 
over in my mind the fact that my round-the- 
world trip would soon be over. A few weeks’ 
roaming in the British Isles, I thought, and I 
should be on my way across the Atlantic. But 
with a foot-loose traveller anything is likely to 
happen—and England proved to have a surprise 
in store for me which upset my vague plans and 
entirely changed my course. 

It is only a short run from Dover to London, 
and the road passes through picturesque country 
scenery. The green fields and meadows, the 
fat, wholesome-looking sheep, peaceably grazing, 
the quaint windmills and zigzag fences, and 
the substantial village houses, all made me fall 
in love with England at once. At dusk I was 
temporarily one of London’s seven million 
inhabitants, J was now in a land where the 


people speak a language I had not used very 
much for some time, and where I should be 
able to make myself understood without using 
my hands. I could also eat in almost true 
American style. England is the only country 
in Europe where one can get a real breakfast. 
It was certainly a pleasure to sit down to a bowl 
of porridge, bacon and eggs, and even pancakes, 
after the monotonous rolls and coffee and 
occasional jam of the Continent. 

Next evening I sat in a comfortable arm-chair 
before a cheerful fire in a cosy study of Lincoln 
College, Oxford. I was the guest of a Cali- 
fornian friend, an undergraduate of the uni- 
versity. It was a bit of luxury that I thought 
I had well earned, and I looked forward with 
pleasure to a week of rest and comfort, which 
I badly needed after my illness in Paris. I felt 
that this peaceful interval would put me in 
proper physical trim for resuming my travels. 

For seven days I led the life of 

My a plutocrat. I arose each morn- 

Rest-Cure. ing at nine o’clock and climbed 

into a tub of hot water, prepared 

by a man-servant ; then (among other ar. icles) 

into a pair of shoes polished by the same indi- 

vidual. After breakfast, served in my room, 

I would take a stroll about the college grounds 

with a cap on my head, a briar pipe in my 
mouth, and a walking-stick in my hand. 

Oxford is an ideal place in which to take the 
rest-cure, Beside its academic atmosphere, 
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which one feels immediately, the historical 
buildings of the many colleges, with their 
graceful spires and sacred associations, the miles 
of green fields for sport, and the winding river 
languidly pursuing its course among the drooping 
elms, make up a scene to which it is easy to 
become passionately attached. Suchan environ- 
ment would cure the most hopeless invalid. It 
made a new being of me. 

When my sojourn ended my Oxford 
friend accompanied me to London, and 
we both registered at an hotel in Holborn. 
Of course, 1 was living beyond my means, 
but it was out of the question for me to 
drag my ’Varsity friend down to my usual 
plane of living. 

I once came across an American from 
the Middle West travelling in Europe, and 
asked him if he had been to London. He 
replied that he had, and when I inquired 
how he liked the National Gallery he 
looked at me stupidly. I then ventured 
a query about St. Paul’s Cathedral—and 
he told me that he had not seen it. I 
thought I was on a safe footing 
when I asked for his impressions of 
Westminster Abbey and the Houses 
of Parliament, but he had missed 
these also. 

“What did you see ?” I asked. 

“Oh, I spent about an hour 
walking up and down the main 
street, looking in the store win- 
dows!” he told me. 

If this is all there is in “ seeing” a European 
city, why not stay at home on the farm? I 
made up my mind I would not fall into 
the same error, and my college friend and 
I had our hands full with the programme we 
mapped out. 

By this time my stock of money 
was getting low. Something had 
to happen—and happen soon. 
My Oxonian friend left for St. Malo to spend a 
month studying French, and I decided to take 
stock and find how much money I had. Counting 
all my cash, I discovered that I had only thirty- 
five dollars left. -Over five thousand miles from 
home, out of work, no friends, and only thirty- 
five dollars! It meant I was “ broke.” Work 
in England under normal conditions would be 
hardly profitable, for I could not hope to earn 
more than about twenty shillings a week. At 
this time, too, work appeared impossible to 
obtain. A great coal strike was on, and every 
line of business seemed to be in a disorganized 
condition. Trains were running intermittently, 
factories were closed, and nobody scemed to 
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Next evening | sat in a comfortable arm-chair before a cheerful fire in a cosy 
le: in ac le it d 


study of Lincoln College, 


want any new hands. I had thought of pur- 
chasing a steerage ticket for America or obtaining 
a job as a waiter or deck-hand on a trans- 
atlantic liner, but I hesitated about taking the 
plunge. 

Drifting with the crowd along the Strand and 
Fleet Street, I came to Ludgate Circus, where 
I went into the office of Thomas Cook and Son. 
Here I found a letter from Norway. It was 
from Mr. Scott Turner, manager of the Arctic 
Coal Company, offering me a position in Tromso, 
Norway, and on the island of West Spitzbergen, 
at one hundred dollars a month and expenses. 

That letter was the opening chapter, so to 
speak, of a volume of adventures. 

While in Italy I had foreseen that my funds 
would soon run out, and, as a measure of pre- 
caution, had written letters to a number of 
business concerns asking for work. One of 
these letters went to Mr. Scott Turner, whom I 
had known years previously in Seattle. I told 
him that I was working my way around the 
world and that, being a poor min, there was 
little luxury in it. In his reply he said that 
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he thought he could make use of a man of 
about my size and shape, and he outlined a 
most bewildering list of duties. 

First of all 1 was to spend two months in 
Tromso arranging the company’s files, sunning 
errands, and doing géneral office work. Then, 
on the first of June, I was to sail for Spitzbergen, 
where I was to take charge of the mine office, 
operate the store, look after the supplies in four 
warehouses, and superintend the commissary 
department, which fed two hundred and fifty 
men. Mr. Turner stated that these duties 
would take up about fifteen hours each day, 
and that if I was not needed in the mine I 
could have the rest of the time to myself. 

After reading Mr. ‘Turner's letter 1 at once 
looked up Tromso and Spitzbergen on a map. 
Tromso I found to be three hundred miles 
north of the Arctic Circle, or four hundred miles 
farther north than Nome, Alaska; while 
Spitzbergen was about one thousand miles 
from the North Pole. The Arctic Coal Company 
was an American corporation, mining coal on 
the island of West Spi zbergen, and its pur- 
chasing office was in Tromso. 


Fifteen minutes after reading 

On the this letter I was on my way to 
Way to the the Arctic Circle—in a_ third- 
Arctic. class coach going to Newcastle. 


After lodging at Newcastle in a 
cheap hotel I sailed for Norway as a steerage 
passenger on the Jupiter, a small steamer 
belonging to a Norwegian company with the 
overpowering name of Det - Nordenfjeldske 
Dampskilsselskab. My steerage ticket cost me 
twenty-five dollars, which left only three dollars 
to see me through to my destination. I soon 
discovered that the price of this ticket did not 
include meals. The journey from Newcastle to 
Tromso takes seven days, and I was therefore 
confronted with the alarming problem of making 
three dollars last for a period of a week. With 
this scanty sum I had to buy food from the 
steerage steward. When it gave out I should 
have to fast. 

There are few attractive features connected 
with Norwegian steerage accommodation. Ups 
and downs, however, were a part of the game, 
and I recalled with, pleasure—and regret—the 
good meals and beds I had enjoyed during my 
sojourn in England. 

The first morning out, Stavanger, on the 
coast of southern Norway, hove in sight amid 
a cluster of snow-clad hills. We had _ little 
time for this small town, and after an hour’s 
stop the Jupiter turned her nose towards the 
north and resumed her journey. At Bergen I 
tramped down the gangway with my fellow- 
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passengers of the steerage, and spent a few 
hours, during the time our ship was in the 
harbour, roaming the streets. I found my way 
in and out among the alleys of the odoriferous 
fish-markets and ate some food which I bought, 
taking advantage of land prices. In Trondhjem 
I made my way through a snowstorm to the 
cathedral, returning to the ship by way of the 
main street, where I laid in a supply of cheese 
and bread. 

The trip along the Norwegian coast, as our 
boat slowly wound her way through the maze 
of narrow channels and picturesque fjords, 
was a beautiful one. For a few hours we 
would be hemmed in by an endless number of 
little snow-covered isles on one side, with the 
abrupt and rugged cliffs of the Norwegian main- 
land on the other; then we would steam out 
into the open ocean again. The first morning 
out from Trondhjem we crossed the Arctic 
Circle, and a feeling of intense loneliness came 
over me; I almost imagined that I was going 
to another world. ‘The snow-covered mountains 
and islands, the sharpness of the cold, the 
absence of any habitations along the coast, and 
the emptiness of my stomach, all combined to 
fill me with the most lonely and forlorn thoughts. 
Where was I going ? I asked myself, and what 
mad freak had put it into my head to wand:r 
to this out-of-the-way corner of the earth ? 

The problem of food had now 

Starvation. become a serious one. My money 

had given out, and the stock of 
provisions I had laid in at Trondhjem was 
exhausted. The steerage steward had taken a 
dislike to me, for I had rebelled at the small 
portions he dealt out at the beginning of the 
trip, when I had money with which to pay. I 
tried to make up to him, in the hope of a “ hand- 
out,” but instead, I nearly got a “ kick-out.” 
There was nothing to do but fast until I reached 
my journey’s end. 

Late one afternoon, couched in the centre of 
a vast desert of snow, a small village appeared. 
Our boat directed her nose towards this dreary 
and lonesome-looking settlement, and in a 
short time was alongside the pier. It was 
Tromso. How glad I was! As soon as the 
ship was moored I descended the gangway and 
set out to find my friend Turner. I hadn’t a 
cent in my pocket, and I hadn’t eaten for two 
days ! 

When I reached the shore I took a deep 
breath of the fishy atmosphere, and proceeded 
up the street, lugging my two bags. I was now 
three hundred miles north of the Arctic Circle, 
and the island town of Tromso was buried 
beneath eight feet. of snow. I had walked 
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“My feet flew from tender, ma_sod I came down a fearful 
thud.’ 


barely ten yards when my feet flew from under 
me and I came down wich a fearful thud. My 
two bags fell from my hands and slid about on 
the slippery snow of the packed strect like 
drops of quicksilver. Picking myself up, I 
gathered my belongings together and started 
again. Ten yards more, and I fell in the same 
undignified manner. I thought the whole 
eight thousand inhabitants of Tromso were 
g zing at me as the crowds on the sidewalks 
congregated to see the drunken foreigner 
prform. Again I tried to make some progress, 
but it seemed impossible for me to keep my 
equilibrium. I nearly became discouraged. A 
waxed floor is like a ploughed field compared to 
the winter smoothness of a Tromso street. 

I found Turner in his room at the Grand 
Hotel, and we were very glad to see one another, 
fr we had not met for four years. An encounter 
up here in the frozen north made the reunion 
of two Americans especially cordial. 

A Mr. Gilson, of Pennsylvania, superintendent 
of the Arctic Coal Company, was Turner’s 
room-mate, and with my advent the foreign 
population of Tromso was raised to three. 
This scarcity of aliens made us conspicuous 
members of the community, and a constant 
source of curiosity. We three comprised the 
American staff of the company, and we all 
lived at the Grand Hotel. This hotel was a 
three-storey frame building buried up to the 
window-sills of the first floor in snow. It was 
conducted on purely Norwegian lines. 

The average inhabitant of Tromso 
lives on a diet of fish and boiled 
potatoes, with an occasional piece 
. of cheese or canned “‘ salt horse.” 
Breakfast is almost an unknown meal, and when 
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it does take place it is sel- 
dom held earlier than ten 
o’clock. Dinner follows at 
two-thirty in .he af crnoon, 
and supper at nine in the 
everting. This is a most 
distressing schedule wl.en 
one wishes to keep office 
hours and accomplish 
some work during the day. 
By a special arrangemcn 

with the proprietor of the hotel we were able to 
have our breakfast served in our rooms each 
morning at half-past eight. Cheese and bread 
being the usual diet, we could not expect any 
great variety of food. On their arrival, several 
months before, Turner had expressed a wish for 
soft-boiled eggs and Gilson for fried eggs, and 
these, accompanied with bread and coffee, had 
been the menu of the initial meal of the day ever 
since. When I arrived there must have been 
great confusion in the kitchen among the cooks 
and waiters to determine what odd no ions I 
might have about eating. However, wi hout 
consul.ing me, they decided on a sort of compro- 
mise, and the maid appeared on my first morning 
with one soft-boiled egg and one fried egg !_ This 
assortment constituted my breakfast every day 
thereafter during my month’s stay in the ho‘el. 

Bath-tubs seem to be a rarity in Norway, and 
the town of Tromso had the distinction of 
possessing one bath-house. Our hotel and the 
private houses, with few exceptions, did not 
contain tubs. To add to this scarcity, the one 
bath-house only opened its doors to ba hers on 
one day of the week. We American residents 
were three of its most regular patrons. Ba-hing 
in a wash-basin is an unsatisfactory process, to 
say nothing of its awkwardness, but we were 
forced to this means of cleansing ourselves 
during the interval that the bath-tubs of the 
village reposed behind closed doors. 

The morning after my arrival I reported for 
work at the company’s office. I was at first 
assigned to arranging and card-indexing a tangled 
pile of machinery catalogues and supply hand- 
books. Next I prepared a systematic card-index 
of all the articles of merchandise that the company 
had purchased during the previous years of its 
existence. Finally, I became sufficiently familiar 
with the business to assist in the buying of the 
food and mining supplies for the summer season 
at the mine. 

The office was a crowded little space on the 
ground floor of a frame building on the main 
street of Tromso, and consisted of three small 
rooms. In addition to the three Americans, the 
staff included a chief clerk and an office-boy. 
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The chief clerk was a Norwegian who had served 
as an American soldier in the Philippines and 
who spoke excellent English. He was an in- 
valuable man, and acted as the channel through 
which all business of the office was transacted ; 
for the Americans, not knowing Norwegian, had 
to get him to translate all letters and contracts 
and interpret all conversations. The office-boy 
was a young native who had acquired a fair 
smattering of English. Although an industrious 
lad, he frequently stopped work in amazement at 
what he considered the outlandish mannerisms 
of the Americans. 

The office was busy buying supplies for the 
summer and coming winter seasons at the mine 
on Spitzbergen, making contracts for the sale 
of coal, chartering ships, and hiring men as miners 
and labourers. 

Spitzbergen is entirely frozen in for eight 
months of the year, and the mine had an “ open 
season,” or time when the coal could be shipped 
out, of only four months. -It was necessary to 
have a winter crew and a summer crew. The 
winter men, who numbered about one hundred, 
were now on the island and out of touch with the 
world, with the exception of communication by 
means of a wireless station operated by the 
Norwegian Government. This crew did nothing 
but mine, and the coal was placed in a stockpile 
alongside the wharf. A new force of two hundred 
men was taken to the mine at the opening of the 
summer season, and the huge task of shipping 
out the coal mined during the winter was under- 
taken. 

The company chartered all its eight boats with 
the exception of one, the William D. Munroe, 
which it owned. This ship was in dry-dock 
undergoing a thorough and expensive over- 
hauling under the instructions of officials and 
inspectors of the Norwegian Government. 

The coal mined was bituminous, with a low 
percentage of ash, and was considered exception- 
ally good fuel for steamers. The demand for it 
much exceeded the supply, the production at 
this time being only twenty-five thousand tons 
a year, and there was a good market for it at 
five and six dollars a ton delivered. 
The larger part of the output was sold 
to Norwegian steamship companies, 
most of it being consigned to 
Christiania, Christiansund, Bergen, 
and Trondhjem. Several cargoes 
were also dispatched to Archangel on 
the White Sea for a Russian concern. 

Out of business hours I devoted 
much time to the social life of Tromso. 
On the second evening after my arrival 
I received an invitation to attend a 
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ski-ing party of young men and women. They 
proposed to ski over the hills of 
the island behind Tromso, to a 
small cabin, about five miles 
distant, and there cook a meal 
over a log fire. I knew nothing about ski-ing, 
and had never even seen a ski, and when one of 
my Norwegian acquaintances offered to lend me 
a pair I was puzzled to know how anyone could 
get over the snow with such fence-rails strapped 
to his feet. I was perfectly willing to learn, 
however, so I donned the two unfamiliar slats 
and, assisted by two pretty Norwegian girls, who 
did not understand English, started out on the 
five-mile trip to the cabin. 

The party numbered about twenty boys and 
girls, and they were soon far in the lead while 
my two female aides tussled with me in the rear. 
We proceeded smoothly enough (the arms of the 
two girls round my waist and mine, of course, 
round theirs) until we came to the first hill. 
This incline looked about a thousand miles long 
to me, and almost vertically steep. My escorts 
were expert at the sport, but they had not 
sufficient strength to prevent my causing a 
catastrophe. We started down the hill, and in 
a few seconds were going at the speed of an 
express train. I never expected to reach the 
bottom in anything approaching a dignified 
position. About fifty yards of such travelling 
was all I could stand, and then the spill took 
place. 1 wasn’t man enough to fall by myself, 
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but had to drag the poor girls down with me. 
The three of us rolled down the hill together 
and landed, half buried in the snow, in the most 
undignified pile I was ever in. The party ahead 
had to return to disentangle us and dig us out. 
One young woman was almost completely con- 
ceal:d, being half submerged in the snow, while 
I was so irregularly sprawled out on top of her 
that she had no possible chance of getting out 
un‘il I was removed. _I, in turn, was also pinned 
down, for the other girl had one of her nether 
limbs so securely entwined around my neck that 
I felt roped to the earth. At the same time she 
was struggling in a vain effort to dislodge one 
of her skis from the snow, into which it had 
penetrated several feet. 

With the assistance of the rest of the party 
we were finally unravelled. I arose only to repeat 
the performance, but not with the same wholesale 
trouble as before, for the young women, learning 
wisdom by experience, arranged to keep at 
a certain distance and allow me to navigate by 
myself. My courage was not much affected by 
the first unhappy incident, for I tackled each 
hill as it came, although I knew that I should 
come to grief at the bottom. I made a thorough 
nuisance of myself, and at each attempt 
swept everything before me, dragging down 
everybody within arms’ reach as I swooped by. 
This performance continued until we arrived at 
the cabin. 

. Here we were all refreshed with coffee and 
sandwiches, which the girls prepared, and then 
we sat round the big log fire singing and smoking. 
Everybody smoked, women and all, for it is 
a common thing for the fair sex to use cigarettes 
in Norway. I dreaded to see the time approach 
fo us to depart, for I knew that our return home 
would be a repetition of my eventful journey 
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to the cabin. It was two o’clock in the morning, 
the sun was rising on the distant horizon, and 
I thought I might show signs of improvement 
when assisted by daylight. We started back, 
the leaders of the party very judiciously selecting 
a course which was not so hilly and which 
portended a more peaceful journey. It is a fairly 
simple matter to glide along on the level, and the 
return did not prove nearly so disastrous as 
the outward trip. I managed to conduct myself 
fairly well, but my time was coming. 

When we reached the edge of the 
town, where the hard-packed road 
which led downhill to the main 
street began, we all took off our 
skis and converted them into small sleds by 
sitting on them and riding into the village. 
1 decided to try this new method. We all strung 
out at intervals of about twenty fect and started 
from the summit on a mile-long glissade into the 
heart of the town. I managed to begin all right, 
but I had only gone a few yards when the skis 
beneath me became unmanageable ; I could not 
steer them. We had all acquired a terrific speed. 
1 was sandwiched in between two young women, 
one sliding a few feet in front of me, and the 
other several paces in the rear. Reaching a curve 
in the road, I lost my skis, and continued sliding 
down the cold, hard road on the seat of my 
trousers. The next minute I turned over, and 
grabbed at the first object with which I came 
in contact. It was the girl behind, who had 
overtaken me. I clung to her like a leech, 
and the two of us rolled over for several yards, 
and finally landed in a heap on the side of the 
road. Here was another glorious mix-up. She 
had lost her skis, her skirts were hunched round 
her neck, and my hat had disappeared. Presently, 
when my scattered wits returned, I got up and 
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assisted her to her feet. We walked the rest of 
the way down to the village ; it seemed safer. 

To have caused so much human wreckage in 
one day was enough to discourage me, but I made 
up my mind to persist, for ski-ing was the only 
outdoor sport available in this part of the world. 
One of the young women condoled with me when 
she learned that ski-ing was not in vogue in my 
country, for she thought it was a pity we “ had 
no outdoor sports.” During two-thirds of the 
year there is not a wheeled vehicle to be seen 
in Tromso, all transportation being conducted 
on sleds and the majority of the inhabitants 
spending much of their time on skis. Even the 
five-year-olds are expert at this method of loco- 
motion. I decided to learn, therefore, in spite 
of all my reverses, and in a few weeks became 
so proficient that I welcomed hills and often 
complained because they were not steep enough. 

After a time the company bought 

Setting Up a house on the hill, and we three 

House- Americans moved out of the hotel 
keeping. into a home of our own. Nor- 
wegian houses are often arranged 
in a most inconvenient manner. The 
second floor seldom contains a hall-way, 
and in order to go from one bedroom 
to another it is necessary to pass through 
the private apartment of another mem- 
ber of the household. Very frequently 
the maid’s room is situated at one end 
of the house, and in order to reach her 
bed-chamber she has to walk through 
all the other bedrooms. Between all 
the rooms there is a sort of sill about 
two inches high running across the floor 
of the door-opening. - 

One would think that the occupants 
of these houses would become accus- 
tomed to these obstructions and learn 
to step over them. But this is not the case, 
for the Norwegians are continually falling over 
the sills. On one occasion an officer in the 
Norwegian army, who had just completed a 
call on us, was making his ceremonious and 
prolonged farewell. With each deep boy he 
would step back towards the door. He receded 
in this way until he toppled over backwards 
on one of these senseless sills. The poor chap 
gathered himself together and left without 
saying another word. He was the most embar- 
rassed man I ever saw. 

Our house was quite destitute of furniture, 
and as there was not much available in the town, 
we spent many evenings as carpenters and 
painters, making tables, beds, and chairs with 
timber we purchased from a local merchant. 
Now that we were in our own home we re- 
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arranged our mode of living by changing our 
hours of eating and sleeping, and adopting a 
menu which conformed more nearly to what 
Americans are accustomed to. We also did a little 
entertaining. We decorated the walls of our 
house with pictures we cut from the covers of 
American magazines, and hung up curtains which 
we imported from England. 
The most elaborate social function 
A I had the pleasure of attending 
Norwegian was a dance given at the home of 
Dance. one of the doctors of the town. 
My two American friends and I 
arrived at the party about nine o’clock. The other 
guests were all 
present. As we 
entered the host 
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and hostess were introducing each guest in turn 
to the others, who were lined up in a row at one 
end of the room. It is the custom to address a man 
by prefixing his vocation to his name, and this 
method of designation was used during the 
introductions. Engineer Hansen, Coppersmith 
Johnsen, and Fisherman Olsen were all intro- 
duced in this way. The three Americans were 
simply addressed as ‘‘ Mister.” 

It was remarkable to notice the number of 
people who could speak good English in Tromso. 
A few of them had acquired their knowledge 
by visits to England, but the majority had 
learned the language in the schools of the town. 
I met one woman who had never been south 
of the Arctic Circle who yet spoke English almost 
perfectly. ‘There were a number at the doctor's 
dance who spoke the language fluently. 
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After everyone was thoroughly introduced, 
folding-doors were opened and, on tables in the 
adjoining room, we beheld a most sumptuous 
supper. The food was served in buffet fashion, 
and each one was requested to help himself to 
the endless variety of catables spread before us. 
Chicken, fish, sandwiches, salads, cakes, and 
fruits were piled on this table in such abundance 
that it looked like the assemblage of a dozen 
Christmas dinners. Liquid cheer was so plentiful 
that one almost believed all the drinkables in 
the town were concentrated in this one room. 
Every conceivable form of liquor was on exhi- 
bition, and it would be a most fastidious drinker 
who could not find something to suit his taste. 
Beer, several kinds of wine, punch, whisky, and 
even gin were arrayed before us like the choice 
liquors in a millionaire brewer's cellar. 

The sight of this bountiful feast nearly para- 
lyzed me. I at first thought it was a dream, 
and it took several minutes before I was aware 
that it was real food and drink. To come up 
from the steerage to such a grand meal as 
this was nothing short of a miracle. I dived 
in and—like the rest of the guests —ate 
heartily. 

The Norwegians confine themselves to square 
dances, somewhat similar to the Lancers and to 
the waltz. This last dance is very much like 
the American step, with much more of a hop to 
it and a larger interval between the man and 
his partner. I insisted on teaching several of 
the women the two-step. They were very 
pleased with it, but had difficulty in becoming 
accustomed to such close proximity to their 
partner. Those who didn’t care to dance 
played cards and smoked. 

One meal during an evening is evidently not 
considered sufficient in Norway, for at four in 
the morning the same folding-doors were opened 
and another array of refreshments lay spread 
before us. ‘The second assortment was by no 
means the scraps of the previous meal. It was 
an entirely new lot of different varieties, and 
consisted of pudding, cake, and coffee. All the 
participants had danced so diligently that they 
had acquired new appetites, and the food was 
consumed as though it were the only lot of 
refreshments served at the party. This second 
feast, I discovered, was the customary conclusion 
of Tromso social functions. Farewells followed, 
and the guests departed. We Americans arrived 
home at six o’clock, changed our clothes, con- 
cluded that it was uscless to go to bed, and 
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went direct to the office for the day’s work. The 
dancing party was a great success, and I could 
easily have imagined it a New York affair 
instead of an Arctic Zone function. 

It was now only a couple of weeks before the 
company’s boat Munroe was scheduled to make 
its initial trip to the mine on Spitzbergen, and 
the office staff had an immense amount of work 
to dispose of in this time. Men from all parts 
of Norway were slowly drifting into Tromso to 
sign contracts for summer employment. Supplies 
were being rushed in, a new propeller-shaft for 
the Munroe was en route from England, cabin 
fixtures were being installed, and many matters 
were being adjusted to comply with the mari- 
time regulations of the Norwegian Government 
before the ship would be permitted to leave port. 

During the last week several American 
engineers and their wives began to arrive. 
Turner had made arrangements for these expe- 
rienced men, and they had signed contracts 
with the company for a period of two years. 
A score of English miners, who had been engaged 
through a British labour bureau, also appeared 
on the scene. 

With the influx of Norwegian miners and 
labourers the streets of Tromso were thronged 
with drunken, rough-looking men, and the sailing 
of the Munroe for the Far North was the most- 
discussed topic in town. 

Two days before the scheduled time for her 
departure the Munroe was launched from the 
dry-dock, and crews were kept busy loading 
her with supplies of provisions and other 
merchandise. ‘Twenty men were put to work 
building bunks for the miners in the hatchways, 
and the final touches were rushed to completion. 

At midnight on May 25th everything was 
ready. About one hundred Norwegian peasants 
filed up the gangway and boarded the ship. 
They were the most forlorn sct of fellows I ever 
saw. I don’t believe that there was one entirely 
sober man among them. Some were completely 
helpless as the result of a weck's intoxication, 
and had to be packed aboard like sacks of bran. 
Fifty. were conducted from the town jail by 
several policemen, assisted by Superintendent 
Gilson and myself.. They had been locked up 
on account of disorderly conduct and had been 
in prison awaiting the departure of the Munroe. 

At four o'clock in the morning everyone was 
aboard, and the little ship, loaded to her water- 
line, turned her bow towards the North Pole 
and started on her way. 


(To be concluded.) 


A BOY HERO OF 
THE MIDI. 


Translated from the Diary of EUGENE ESCLOUPIE 
by FREDERIC LEES. 


Illustrated by Ernest Prater. 


A remarkable human document—the diary of a fourteen-year-old Frencia boy who, when his 
father was called up, ran away from home and managed to smuggle himself to the Front, 
where he took part in some hot fighting. 


see ISTORIANS of the Great War will 
ing have difficulty in finding a more 
} striking example of juvenile patri- 
otism and ardour than that of 
Eugéne Escloupié, the fourteen-year- 
old author of the following pages. Born and 
educated in the Principality of Monaco, he 
disappeared from his home on the Boulevard 
de l’Quest in the early days of the mobilization 
of the French army and, hidden among the 
soldiers, found his way in a military train to 
Belfort. His plan was to fight side by side 
with his father, a soldier in the 125th Regiment 
of Territorial Infantry. Though he did not 
succeed, he did indeed attain one of his many 
ambitions—that of reaching the Front and wit- 
nessing the conflict. He was present at one 
of the most terrible episodes of the first period 
of the war—the Mulhouse affair, which cost 
the lives of more than twenty-five thousand 
Frenchmen. There, upon the field of battle, 
he assisted his adult comrades amidst the dead 
and wounded. 

The literary skill with which this human docu- 
ment is penned is often as extraordinary as the 
patriotic spirit which shines out from almost 
every line of the narrative. 

Eventually Eugéne Escloupié returned home. 
But not for long did he find it possible to resist 
the call of battle which still sounded in his heart. 
After completing his diary—at my earnest 
Tequest—he once more turned his footsteps 
towards military life in the north, where the 
authorities, despite the tender years and child- 
like physique of this heroic boy of the Midi, have 


granted his wish ‘“‘ to do his duty on behalf of 
la patrie.”” 


When the general mobilization of the French 
army began I was in the employment of a con- 
tractor. Without a moment’s delay I hurried 
to the Monaco railway station, and was able to 
witness the departure of several trainloads of 
soldiers. These ceremonies, the touching fare- 
wells, and the joyous songs of the conscripts, 
made a deep impression upon me, so that on 
returning home I passed a very restless night. 

On awakening on Sunday morning several 
ideas occurred to me, but the one which filled 
my mind the most was that of following a con- 
voy of soldiers as far as Belfort, the town where, 
it seemed to me, hostilities were likely to begin. 
Once more I proceeded to the railway station, 
spending the whole morning there. In the 
afternoon I went for a walk, in the course of 
which I saw several horses requisitioned by men 
of the 27th Battalion of Alpine Chasseurs. 

Returning home, I found my brother-in-law 
ready to leave. His departure made my desire 
all the stronger, and on retiring to bed I deter- 
mined to carry out my plan the very next day. 

The morrow arrived. After breakfast I left 
the house, on the pretence of going to my work, 
and went to the railway station. But entrance 
there was forbidden. Every time an opportunity 
offered, I slipped through on to the platform, 
but two minutes before the arrival of each train 
it was cleared of people and, willy nilly, I had to 
leave. Eleven o'clock struck. Half-past eleven 
and noon came without my being able to bolt 
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into a train. Returning home for the midday 
meal, it was hardly over before I was again back 
at the station, filled with the hope of having 
better luck this time. Thrice they turned me off 
the platform and thrice I returned, until, at last, 
about half-past four, a train drew up and I found 
myself in front of it. In less time than it takes 
me to record the fact I dashed towards the first 
open door and entered an unoccupied compart- 
ment. Ten minutes later the train set off—and 
there I was, en route for the Front ! 

The train was quiet, and few conscripts occu- 
pied it until we reached the suburbs of Toulon ; 
but from that place fresh bodies of troops began 
to join at every station, whether big or li tle. 
Ah ! what a sound of singing all along the way ! 
At every station there was a distribution of 
food and drink—bread. apples, pears, and wine ; 
everybody gave what he or she could. At a 
place near Marseilles, during a wait of an hour 
and a half, a delegation of twenty young girls 
of sixteen to ¢ighteen visited every carriage. 
Not a soldier went without a gift; not one 
continued on his way unkissed. 

We reached Lyons the next day at seven in 
the evening. Many reservists got out here, 
but more joined the train than left it. There 
was a wait of an hour and a half; then off we 
went again. My companions in my compart- 
ment included an Alpine chasseur, a chauffeur, 
and a dog-catcher of the city of Lyons. They 
fell into conversation, the dog-catcher being 
the first to speak. 

“That sale téte de Boche William has com- 
mitted an infamous action! Here am I forced 
to go to the war—I who have four children, and 
the eldest only seven. But since we must defend 
our native country, let us do so chee: fully.” 

“You are right,” replied the Alpine chasseur. 
“ Only a fortnight ago I got back from Morocco. 
where I caught a fever and was two months 
convalescent. And yet I’m going to set off 
like the others.” 

Conversations on those lines enabled us to 
while away the time until we reached Dijon at 
half-past ten. Jumping out of the train, I saw 
a notice-board bearing the words, “ Belfort 
direction, 12.12 a.m. Platform No. 3.” I 
proceeded to the frottoir mentioned, and waited 
for the hour of the train's departure. At half- 
past eleven the employés go: together a long 
string of cattle trucks. I was at a loss what 
to do, whether to get into one of them or ask 
the men if that was really the train for Belfort. 
In the midst of my speculation, and as though 
they had understood my dilemma, the railway 
officials put up five or six notices similar to the 
one Thad seen on arriving. 


So I entered the nearest truck I could find. It 
was supplied with four seats, made of planks. 
I stretched myself upon one of them and was 
quickly asleep. 

When I awoke the sun had already risen. 
Looking through an opening in one of the sides 
of the truck, my gaze encountered an immense 
plain, neither the beginning nor the end of which 
I could distinguish. I asked a man who was 
next to me where we were, and he told me not 
far from Besangon. Half an hour later we entered 
that place. It was there that I saw a convoy 
of automobiles—about a hundred—pass_ by. 
The train set off once more. and an hour's travel- 
ling brought us within sight of the first forts of 
Belfort. An hour and a half later we reached 
our destination. 

Unperceived I was able to slip through the 
exit on to the square in front of the railway 
station, An ambulance was drawn up there. 
Drawing near, I raised the covering and saw a 
number of soldiers stretched at full length. In 
answer to my question as to what was the mat- 
ter, they replied that they were ill and had just 
left the hospital ; they were being “ evacuated ” 
to other towns. Thercupon I wandcred forth 
to make a tour of the town and discover the 
object of my search. 

The first corps I encountered was the 
8:h Regiment of Territorial Infan ry. I fol- 
lowed it and found it was quartered on the ground 
floor of an hotel in the Rue Thiers. At the end 
of the day, which I spent with the men, a scr- 
geant said to me :— 

“Eh ! young man, you don’t belong here ?” 

“No, sir,” I replied. 

“Where do you come from?” 

“ Monaco.” 

“And why did you leave Monaco for Belfort ?” 

“To go on campaign.” 

But where are your parents—your father ? ” 
“Father is mobilized.” 

“Where 2?” 

“T don't know.” 

“And your mother ? ” 

“She's at Monaco, with my sisters.” 

And why did you leave them?” 

As I’ve already told you, to go on cam- 
paign.” 

““What’s your name ?” 

“ Eugéne Escloupié.” 

“ Age?” 

“ Fourteen.” 

“ Have you had your dinner ? ” 

“No, sir.” 

“ Well, come with me. I dare say there's a 
drop of soup left, and if there is any meat you 
shall have it.” 


I followed the good-hearted sergeant to the 
kitchen where, for the first time, I ate out of a 
French soldier’s gamelle. When I had finished 
the non.-com. said to me :— 

“ You shall remain with us. Go sit outside 
a bit and then get off ~ bed. But it’s on s‘raw. 
not on feathers you'll sleep, my boy. However. 
since you want to go to battle, you must 
accustom yourself to our life, and if we leave. 
you shall come with us.” 
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was sure. It was not until daylight came that 
we learnt through an officer that it was indeed the 
guns. Thus, for the first time, I heard the roar 
of cannon. 

On waking up at about half-past six:the storm 
had abated a little ; it was still raining, but in 
an ordinary manner. The distribution of 
‘juice ” (coffee) began. A milkman happened 
to be passing down the street and my chamber- 

fellow called to him and 


“Out, mon sergent.” 


made me drink two quar- 


“Good! I’m pleased to 
see that you’re beginning 
to accustom yourself to the 
military life.” 

And with those words he 
left me. 

Acquaintance with the 
soldiers was quickly made, 
but there was one in par- 
ticular with whom I became 
friendly. When the sergeant 
had gone he took me aside 
and said :— 

“ Have you eaten?” 

“Yes; the sergeant saw 
to that.” 

“ Well, if you’re still hun- 
gry, don’t hesitate to say so. 
I’ve got some bread and 
meat I was unable to finish. 
Come now, will you have 


terns of milk, for which he 
paid the modest sum of one 
penny. 

We spent the morning in 
visiting the town. I saw the 
Place Quand Méme, the Lion 
of Belfort, and the aviation 
ground, where new airships 
were being built. It was 
rare to find a street in 
which there were not one or 
two houses bearing marble 
plaques on which were such 
inscriptions as this: ‘ Here 
was born General ——. 
Appointed general on such 
and such a date. Fought in 
the following campaigns —. 
Died in such and such a 
year.” 

In the afternoon we went 


some ?” 
“No, thanks, I’m no 
longer hungry.” 


thirsty, and you won't 
refuse a drop of wine. One moment, whilst 
I fetch my canteen.” 

He was back in two minutes with his canteen 
and poured me out a good quartern. Then we 
sat on the edge of the pavement and began to 
talk about one thing and another. 

As a fine rain began to fall about half-past 
eight, everybody went inside to go to bed. Un- 
lacing my boots, I stretched myself out in the 
straw by the side of my new comrade At the 
door, of our quarters stood a sentinel, and al- 
though we slept with the door open and without 
blankets we were not in the least cold, for there 
were thirty-six in our room, which measured 
but twelve metres by nine. A terrible storm 
raged outside. About one o'clock in the morn- 
ing a deafening noise awakened us. Everybody 
asked what had happened. One said it was 
thunder, another the cannon. The sentry 
declared he had seen the flash and the smoke ; 


he was certain it was the cannon. But no one 
Vol. xxxvii,—8&. 
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toa fort, where my comrades 
received their equipment—a 
rifle and bayonet, a knapsack, 
a cartridge-pouch, a canteen, 
a blanket, a pair of leggings, 
and a covering for the kép:. On returning to 
the cantonment a captain delivered the following 
speech :— 

““ My lads, I wish to inform you that one of 
these days we are going into action. It may be 
to-morrow or the day afterwards—I cannot say 
exactly. But I would ask this of you: to 
behave like brave men and follow your leader, 
for all the time you follow and obey me I will 
undertake to lead you along the path of honour 
and victory. Remember the words of your 
chief. You must not say, ‘I shall not be 
frightened,’ for I myself shall be one of the first, 
on the first bullet whistling past my ear, to duck 
my head and be scared. But I shall salute it 
and overcome my fear and never fail you. 
Therefore recollect that and say to yourself, 
continually, ‘ Yes, I’m frightened, but I shall 
overcome my fear’; and in that way you will 
succeed.” 

This little discourse was heartily applauded by 
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the conscripts, and it was not until the captain 
had shaken all of them by the hand that he left. 

We breathed the fresh air for half an hour 
longer before retiring to rest. The night passed 
without incident. I did not awaken until 
dawn. The weather was fine. After taking our 
coffee we were about to go out when the order 
came that no one was to leave. At half-past 
nine we learnt that we were to go into action— 
a happy piece of news which filled all the reser- 
vists with joy. Preparations were made. 1 
had been provided with a rifle, a pouch, a 
canteen, and a képi. At the thought of seeing 
the Boches fighting and being overcome I was 
filled with joy. But not for long, for at half- 
past two, before setting out, the company was 
passed in review. It was then that an officer 
caught sight of me and cried out : 

“What’s that boy doing there ? ” 

“He is following us, captain,” replied my 
friend. - 

“* Where does he come from?” 

“Monaco. He left because his father was 
mobilized and he was without a parent.” 

“ What’s your name ?”’ demanded the officer. 

“ Eugéne Escloupié,” I replied. 

“Have you any papers to prove your 
identity ?” 

“« Non, mon capitaine.” 

“ Are you French ?” 

“ Out, mon capitaine.” 

“It’s a pity, but as you cannot prove your 
identity I cannot keep you. A strict order has 
just been given against allowing any foreign 
person with the soldiers.” 

“ But I’m not a foreigner, mon capitaine.” 

“T dare say not, but you must prove to me 
who you are.” 

There was nothing more to be said. I had 
to abandon my equipment and fice. Before 
leaving, however, my comrade said to me: 
“ Don’t be discouraged. Go to the Bureau de la 
Place—military headquarters—and tell them 
that, being an orphan, you left Monaco to follow 
a regiment, and see what they say. Bonne 
chance.” 

Having embraced him, I set off and went 
straight to headquarters. Entering the first 
office I came to, I saw four or five officers, in- 
cluding a doctor, in conversation. Hardly had 
I crossed the threshold than one of them 
exclaimed :— 

“What do you want here, boy ?” 

“Let me tell you, please, that I was at 
Monaco——” 

“ And now you're at Belfort !” 

“at the beginning of the war. My 
father had left to join his corps, and being alone 
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I left in a train to come here and go on campaign 
with the soldiers.” 

““You’ve come here, then, to enlist ? ” 

“No, I cannot do that ; I’m not old enough.” 

“ Ah, bon! Why are you here then ?” 

“ To sce if you can pass me into some regiment 
or ambulance.” 

All the officers had listened attentively during 
this examination. The doctor then spoke. 

“Since you wish to enter an ambulance, it’s 
to work there ?” he asked. 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“In that case I'll take you.” 

“Thank you, sir.” 

“ Go downstairs and wait for me at the door, 
and when I come you shall go with me to the 
ambulance.” 

I descended the staircase more joyfully than 
I had mounted it, and waited at the appointed 
spot. It was not long before the doctor fol- 
lowed and took me off with him to the military 
hospital. 

I had already been two days at the ambulance 
when, at half-past five on the morning of the 
third day, the réveillé sounded and we were 
informed that we were to leave for Alsace. 
Preparations were made immediately, and at 
seven o'clock we set off. The cavalry marched 
away first; then the infantry, whilst we others 
formed the rearguard. The Red Cross section, 
including myself, were in the lead, followed by 
the ambulances and motor-buses containing 
the ladies of the Red Cross and the doctors. 

We set foot on the annexed soil of Alsace at 
nine o’clock. What a sight it was to see the 
frontier posts overthrown and the Alsatians 
cheering our troops! Our soldiers had already 
passed that way, for tricolour flags were to be 
seen everywhere. The sight touched our men 
and filled their hearts with courage. 

We camped in a village, and it was not until 
five o’clock in the evening that we set off again. 
After marching for twelve kilometres we began 
to hear the cannon, from which we concluded that 
our comrades could not be far distant. I have 
forgotten to say that we were not in the first 
line, but on our way to join our comrades, who 
were in need of reinforcements. At nine 
o'clock we camped, sleeping in a cornfield. 
No sooner had I stretched myself out on a favour- 
able spot than I fell asleep, not to awaken until 
dawn, when several detonations aroused me. 
I found that we were only eight kilometres 
away from the Germans. So, at last, we were 
to see the Boches—to fire upon them and to bring 
them down ! 

When we reached the second village the enemy 
were not far away. They had already bombarded 
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"From that time we began to pick up the wounded—It was terrible work.” 
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several farms, but our ‘‘ 75’s”” had opened fire 
and succeeded in silencing the German guns. 
All this was splendid, but sad. Moreover, we 
had not yet seen one of the enemy. Stuill 
marching forward, we came up with our com- 
trades. The ambulance was installed in the 
neighbouring village, three kilometres distant 
from where the battle was being waged. Camp- 
beds having been set up at the Mairie and in the 
school, the Red Cross men proceeded to the 
scene of the fight, and some of them ventured 
forth, under the shower of bullets and shells, 
to bring in the wounded. 

We still kept a sharp look-out for the Boches, 
but they were well concealed and_ invisible. 
Suddenly, everybody cried, “ ‘There they are!” 
and we beheld a green, grass-coloured 8, 
about seven hundred yards to our left, e 
forth from cover. They were received on all 
sides with volleys from our infantry. ‘The duel 
lasted for about half an hour; then the enemy 
broke into flight and our soldiers went in pursuit. 

From that time we began to pick up the 
wounded. It was terrible work. There were 
dead men, lying face downwards, some of them 
half-buried by shells. Other poor fellows lay 
with shattered arms and legs shot off. 

It took two hours to bring in our wounded. 
We carried them to the motor-buses and the 
ambulances, which transported them to the 
village, where they received first aid. After 
that we advanced to the spot where we had first 
seen the Germans, for in their retreat they had 
abandoned their wounded. There the sight 
was no less sickening. The number of wounded 
was about the same as on our side, but the dead 
greatly outnumbered ours. By the time we 
had carried in all the wounded it was about 
five o’clock and we had had nothing to eat since 
the morning, for circumstances had not per- 
mitted us to return to the village. Four in our 
section of Red Cross men were missing ; two had 
been killed by stray bullets and two others 
were slightly wounded. We did not reach the 
village until six o'clock. The soup was got 
ready, and we ate with a good appetite. ‘The 
revictualling department was very well managed ; 
we ate fresh meat. Having taken our fill, we 
stretched ourselves out in the buildings requisi- 
tioned by our troops, and a quarter of an hour 
later were fast asleep. 

We were awakened at four o'clock in the 
morning to join the regiment and collect the 
soldiers who had been wounded since the previous 
evening. Leaving the ambulance in the village, 
we set off at half-past five, and at about six 
reached the scene of the fight of the day before. 
We then followed in the footsteps of our troops, 
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in the direction taken by the retreating Germans. 
It was easy to distinguish the road, for it was 
littered with dead and wounded. Here and 
there, too, were dead horses, with their legs, 
sticking straight up in the air. The first 
wounded we met with were about fifteen hundred 
yards from the scene of the battle. Doubtless 
the Germans had stopped and a second fight 
had taken place, but, judging by the small 
number of dead and wounded, it could not have 
lasted long. However, those few- must have 
suffered terribly. The poor fellows had been 
lying there for fifteen to sixteen hours without 
assistance, and several of them were unconscious 
through loss of blood. 

Our soldiers had advanced six kilometres, 
and we came up with them about eight o’clock. 
They were camped in a wheat-field, not far 
from a fairly important village to which the 
Germans had retreated and which they were 
busy fortifying. Our cavalry discovered this 
on a reconnaissance, during which our brave 
piou-pious fortified themselves—first of all their 
stomachs, and then the ground. 

On seeing this camp in the open country, I 
likened it to a cinema scene representing Ameri- 
can cow-boys. At one spot was a group of men, 
sitting on the ground, resting, joking, and smok- 
ing. Near them were their piled arms, with 
knapsacks all around. Here and there were 
officers walking up and down. The horses were 
in a corner, cropping the beautiful green grass 
of Alsace. 

In the midst of this peaceful scene there was 
heard a humming noise, followed by a few rifle- 
shots. An aeroplane appeared, evidently sent 
by the enemy to discover our positions. After 
having dropped seven or eight bombs, which 
missed their mark, it wheeled round and dis- 
appeared. . 

Whilst the soldiers were encamped their chiefs 
had telephoned to the ambulance to join us 
as soon as all the wounded had been sent to 
the rear. 

It was thus that, little by little, in the midst 
of fighting, we passed beyond Altkirch and 
reached the neighbourhood of Mulhouse. 

Our front was very extended. After the 
capture of Altkirch the order was received to 
march on Mulhouse, distant about twenty-five 
kilometres. We had covered about half that 
distance when we came across thirty wounded, 
including a lieutenant, who told us the following 
story :— 

““We numbered about two hundred and were 
advancing without the support of artillery when, 
suddenly, we found ourselves face to face with 
four German guns. ‘They were so well hidden 


that we got within about six hundred yards 
before we saw them. I ordered my men to 
take cover, and hardly had they thrown them- 
selves to the ground than the four guns were 
fired. None of us were hit. Making a bound 
forward, I got my men to take cover again, 
whereupon the four cannon spoke once more. 
This time eight of my men were hit, including 
a sub-lieutenant, two sergeants, and a corporal. 
Thus we progressed until we were within eighty 
yards of the guns. Just as I was about to order 
a bayonet charge, sure of capturing the battery, 
four detonations rang out afresh and I was 
thrown to the ground. I must have fainted, 
though not for long—a quarter of an hour, 
perhaps—for when I came to I saw my mn 
retiring. ‘They were quite right in doing that, 
all the officers, with the exception of a few cor- 
porals, having fallen.... Whilst I was examin- 
ing my wound, I heard the sound of marching 
behind me. It was the German infantry, and 
as it swept by a soldier stopped and bent over 
me. I feigned to be dead. He began by tear- 
ing my sword and revolver from me, then he 
undid my puttees, and finally took off my 
boots. I was boiling over with anger, uncertain 
as to what to do, whether to keep up the pre- 
tence or show that I was merely wounded. When 
he had robbed me of half my possessions, he 
decamped to rejoin his regiment. Heaving a 
sigh of relief, I closed my eyes and tried to sleep, 
but in vain. Three hours later I heard a sharp 
fusillade. I sat up and beheld the Germans in 
retreat. 
and beaten the Boches back. Several bullets 
fell near me. I thought that my last hour had 
come when the Germans once more passed over 
me. But what a pleasure it was to see them 
fleeing before our men!. Night began to 
come on; I closed my eyes, and this time 1 
slept.” 

The officer had been wounded by a shrapnel 
bullet, which had entered his shoulder and 
descended almost to his elbow. He had fallen 
about two in the afternoon. It was nine o'clock 
in the morning when we found him, so he had 
remained without help on the field of battle 
for fully nineteen hours. 

Wounded men were picked up all along the 
way. We reached the walls of Mulhouse without 
encountering any serious resistance. Cavalry 
was sent on in advance to reconnoitre the town, 
and returned with the information that Mulhouse 
was defenceless. We accordingly entered the 
town, headed by the regimental band and cheered 
by the crowd. Our troops encamped on the 
Place de"la Mairie and other squares. Just as 
they were about to requisition quarters for the 
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night a sharp fusillade came from several 
windows. It was thought, at first, that a number 
of inhabitants had revolted, but the trouble spread 
and shots poured from all the windows surround- 
ing the squares where our men were stationed. 
It was then discovered that the Germans were 
there in hiding, with machine-guns and rifles. 
It was a veritable death-trap, and our men were 
compelled to beat a hasty reireat, but not before 
more than twenty-five thousand of them had 
fallen. The stretcher-men succeeded in collect- 
ing a few of the wounded, but they had toabandon 
large numbers, for the enemy was at hand and 
had already captured several ambulances. 

This defeat did not succeed in demoralizing 
our brave soldiers, who re-formed a few kilo- 
metres from Mulhouse. Though they had to 
retreat, they occasioned heavy losses to the 
Germans. 

We retired to Altkirch. Here reinforcements 
arrived, and it was whilst marching to counter- 
attack Mulhouse, after a small fight in a village 
we had already passed, that I was wounded. 
“Wounded” is perhaps hardly the word, but 
this is how I received my injury. After a heavy 
bombardment by the enemy of the place we 
occupied, we had to evacuate it somewhat rapidly. 
Whilst getting out of the way of a shell I climbed 
over a wall about six feet high and rolled to the 
ground. I picked myself up immediately, 
thinking nothing was the matter, but a sharp pain 
in my left arm soon convinced me that I had 
sprained it severely. It was, indeed, so badly 
hurt that I could not get over the wall again 
and had to call a Red Cross man to my 
assistance. Subsequently I was sent with the 
wounded to the ambulance, where the doctor 
who had taken me under his protection at 
Belfort: massaged my injured limb with cam- 
phorated oil and dressed it. He decided that it 
was better 1 should no longer remain with the 
ambulance, so he sent me in a Red Cross train 
to Lyons, where I was in Auxiliary Ambulynce 
No. 37. My duties there, as an assistant, were 
to carry food to the wounded, read the news- 
papers to them, write their letters, and do any 
other necessary light work. I remained there a 
month, and when my arm was no longer painful 
they sent me to Tournon to complete my con- 
valescence. It was whilst there that I wrote the 
following letter to my father :— 

“Tournon, November roth, 1914. 

“ DEAR FATHER,—At the present time I am 
at Tournon, in the Ardéche, and I have just 
received a visit from mother, who has left for 
Narbonne, where she hopes to sce you. You will 
doubtless have learnt from her that I went to 
Belfort and served-with an ambulance, but that, 
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owing to there being too many 
Red Cross employés, I was sent 
with others to Tournon, where I 
am in convalescence, after spraining 
my arm, which is now well again. 
“As you know, my desire is to 
enlist and follow the army to the 
battlefield. Mother tells me that 
one of these days you will be 
leaving for the Front. A ray of 
hope flashes to my brain. My 
dream may at last be realized. 
That depends on the kindness of 
one man, your captain, and _ his 
Kindness will consist in accepting 


me for his regiment, to 
fight side by side with 
you. If he is willing, he 
can only accept with 
your consent, but I do 
not doubt for a moment 
that you are ready to 


“A sharp pain in my left arm soon conyinced me that | had gy 


sprained it severely.” 


give your signature. I implore you, therefore, 
to s to your captain, for if he is a true 
patriot he will understand the reason why 
your son of fourteen begs him to accept me 
in his company to go on campaign with 
you, even though it be only to raise up the 
poor wounded who have fallen gloriously for 
France, and who, as I have already seen, remain 
eighteen to twenty hours on the field of battle, 
exhausted through loss of blood. But my 
desire does not end there. I wish to fight by 
your side, and even to avenge the name of 
Escloupié if, unfortunately, you are seriously 
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captain will not suffice—or to the general if that 
is necessary. And if my wish is granted, I 
swear on my honour that I will fight, not as a 
boy of fourteen, but as a soldier of the 125th 
Territorial Regiment. 

“ Farewell! My hand trembles. I cannot 
say more; if I could, it would not be a letter I 
should write, but a book. 

“ Farewell! Farewell ! 

“Whilst awaiting your reply, receive from 
your son—strong-headed but patriotic—a loving 
kiss and a vigorous handshake, which will give 
you courage and sufficient strength to do your 
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A page from Eugene Escloupie’s diary. 


wounded. I promise you that if that happens in 
a bayonet charge and I am by your side, the 
Boche who is the author of your wound will 
pass to the other world—and quickly, too. If 
your captain is a good patriot and possesses a 
good heart, I repeat he will not refuse to relieve 
a poor little French heart which laments to 
find itself useless, when, at fourteen years of 
age, one can render service, especially when the 
honour of the country is at stake. 

“T shall not say much more, for my heart 
beats too quickly. That ray of hope revives me. 
I beg you to make this request for me. Speak to 
your captain—to your commandant, if the 


duty as a good Frenchman. If you obtain 
what I ask of you, write me immediately and 
I will join my new regiment as soon as possible. 
Send your reply to Eugéne Escloupié, Evacué des 
Places de Guerre, Maison Cross, Rue Aimée 
Dumaine.” 


I awaited the reply. On receiving it, my 
father told me that the captain could not 
accept me, but he would authorize me to 
follow his regiment when it was called to the 
Front. 

I still impatiently await his departure for the 
field of battle. 


The Fijian youth who won the high jump. 


(I -has been well said that a man’s 
@ early love of outdoor sport is kept 
alive by the boy side of him, the 
part that never grows up, and it is 
probably because the man of the 
dark-skinned races has even more boyishness in 
his nature than has the Caucasian that the 
Malay, the Polynesian, the African, and the 
Indian of both the East and the West have taken 
so enthusiastically to the white man’s games of 
strength and skill. One hears the educated East 
Indian confess to a deeper debt of gratitude to 
Great Britain for the cricket, football, and hockey 
him than for conservation and 
famine relief; and it is a matter of common 
knowledge that baseball is the one thing that 
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‘By LEWIS R. FREEXCAN. 


A story that every sportsman will read with sheer delight. 
It tells how three young white men, sojourning among the 
sport-loving Fijians on a small island, undertook to uphold 
the athletic honour of the white race against the brown in 
a series of contests ranging from canoe-races to putting 
the shot, a Marathon, and a series of boxing bouts. 
happened afterwards is racily told in Mr. Freeman's narrative. 


What 


the Porto Rican and the Filipino have 
accepted without question from the United 
States. 

The natives of Fiji, though less than a 
generation removed from active cannibalism, 
would probably be socially catalogued as in 
an “advanced stage of barbarism.” The 
missionary was undoubtedly the prime mover 
in inducing the Fijian to give up head- 
hunting and cannibalism, but—because_he 
had to have some outlet for his bubbling 
spirits which the sombre man in black did 
not understand—the sport-loving young 
Briton with his outdoor games has been 
the principal factor in keeping him from 
returning to his old ways. Thanks to the 
efforts of enlightened British officials 
and certain of the more progressive 
chiefs, sport has become an estab- 
lished institution throughout — this 
rich and populous group. 

About Suva, the capital, which 
is situated on the big island of Vita 
Levu, the coaching and example of 
numerous enthusiastic young planters 
and officials awakened the interest of the natives 
in football, cricket, and field sports within a few 
years from the time Great Britain became 
suzerain in the group, while the custom of 
sending the sons of prominent headmen to school 
in Australia developed some native athletes of 
real ability. Pride in the achievements of these 
latter, as well as the Fijian’s inherent love of 
any kind of activity in which he can swing a 
club, butt with his woolly head, or make a show 
of his speed, strength, or endurance—all natural 
survivals of his raiding days—quickly won the 
hearts of the natives and brought them solidly 
into line as devotees of outdoor sport. The 
Fijian, like his half-brother, the Polynesian, 
never would, and never will, take kindly to 


regular work, and it was a fortunate thing in 
those early days when he was being weaned from 
cannibalism to be able to exhaust his surplus 
energies by putting a cricket bat in his hand in 
place of a war club, and to set him chasing balls 
instead of heads. 

As a result of many years of coaching, Fijian 
athletics, while not yet of an especially high 
standard, are still a good deal less primitive than 
in the other South Pacific groups, and it is nearly 
always possible for the visitor to any of the 
islands to indulge in a more or less perfect 
adaptation of his favourite sport. Cricket, foot- 
ball, boxing, running, swimming, and various 
other trials of strength and speed have been 
enjoyed in competition with the natives by 
foreign visitors to this and that village for many 
years, but I doubt very much if, in all the 
athletic annals of Fiji, any strangers have had 
the fortune to engage in such a comprehensive 
carnival of sports as fell to the lot of two spirited 
young Britishers and myself on the occasion of 
our chance meeting in picturesque and historic 
old Mbau three winters ago. 

A guest on the yacht of my friend, H. H. 
Sinclair, I had been enjoying a cruise lasting a 
number of months among the islands of the South 
Pacific, and because Suva, with its hotels, club, 
newspaper, and other civilized institutions, 
promised, in spite of its open-hearted hospitality, 
little of interest in the way of native life, I 
accepted the more eagerly an invitation from the 
Roku Kandavu Levu to spend a week at Mbau, 
his home and the capital of old Fiji. 

The trip from Suva to Mbau by launch, horse- 
back, and canoe is a somewhat arduous one, but 
well worth the trouble, nevertheless, as this 
little island is one of the quaintest and most 
interesting spots in the South Pacific. It was 
here that the great King Thakambau, who ceded 
the group to the British Empire, made his head- 
quarters, and the beautiful village still contains 
many evidences of its former greatness. Thakam- 
bau’s great war-canoz, a huge double dug-out 
over a hundred feet in length, its shattered sides 
carefully protected from the ravages of the 
elements by a regularly-renewed shed of palm 
leaves, is still religiously preserved on the 
leeward beach. It is this canoe which, as 
history records, was, whenever possible, launched 
over live human bodies as rollers, one division 
of the King’s army being kept continually on the 
foray to provide the wherewithal. The body of 
the famous cannibal king, who died in 1883 
after enjoying an annual pension of fifteen 
hundred pounds for a decade or more, rests 
under a tall shaft of marble on the top of a 
hill in the centre of the little island and, not 
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unfittingly, in the shade of the Wesleyan mission 
church. 

The Roku Kandavu Levu, a most attractive 
young man whom I was destined to see more of 
later in Suva, left on a journey up the River 
Rewa on the evening of my arrival, but not, 
however, before telling the Mbuli or headman 
to give me the “freedom of the city,” and 
turning me over to a couple of young English- 
men, who had been his guests for a fortnight, 
with instructions to make my stay a pleasant 
one. 

I could not have fallen into better hands. 
The Honourable Bertie W——, whom, I have 
since learned, has only one invalid brother 
between himself and a great estate, had been 
sent to the Antipodes by his noble father because 
he had allowed the charms of a young lady in a 
theatre chorus to interfere with his pursuit of 
knowledge at Cambridge. A month of good 
behaviour in Sydney was being rewarded by a 
tour of the Fi Young Mr. Tom B. , the 
son of a prominent official of Suva, and a lad 
after the Honourable Bercie’s own heart, was 
acting as cicerone. 

These two spirited youngsters—both were 
under twenty—had started out from Suva to 
study native life at first hand in the wilds of 
the interior of Vita Levu, but the Roku Kandavu, 
who could not let the chance for practice with 
two clever young cricketers go by—he had him- 
self been one of the best bats in the University 
of Sydney eleven a few years previously—con- 
trived to make his capital so pleasant for them 
that they had lost interest in the savages of the 
mountain country and settled down to pursue 
their investigations at Mbau. Everybody, it 
appeared, had been pleased with the arrangement 
but the missionary, who, because a large part of 
his congregation had stayed away from service 
to watch the Honourable Bertie illustrating the 
principles of Ranjitsinhji’s “leg glance” for the 
benefit of the Roku on the village green, had 
closed up the church and posted a notice in 
Fijian on the door that it would not be reopened 
until the Sabbath-breakers had left the island. 
The Roku, who, as a result of his Australian 
education, is a fairly open-minded person him- 
self, hardly felt it desirable politically, as the 
leading chief in Fiji, to stir up unnecessary trouble 
with the all-powerful missionaries. Accordingly, 
torn between the exigencies of hospitality and his 
duty as the chief of a Christianized people, the 
perturbed descendant of Thakambau, dodging 
responsibility in flight, had departed on an 
“urgent”? mission up the river, telling his 
guests to continue their “ studies” as long as 
they desired, and leaving word for the villagers 
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not to Jet their love of sport interfere with their 
religious duties. It was at the beginning of this 
interregnum that I arrived. 

The natives of Mbau,-probably on account of 
the patronage extended by their distinguished 
chief, have the reputation of being keener on 
ou door sports than those of any other part of 
Fiji, and it was this circumstance which inspired 
my young friends with 
the idea of holding a 
field day in which the 
white race should com- 
pete with the brown. 
The honour of the 
Caucasian was to be 
upheld by Bertie, ‘Tom, 
and myself, while that 
of the Polynesian would 
be maintained by a 
seiection from all of the 
Fijians on the island. 
The natives accepted 
the challenge eagerly, 
although the team with 
which we were finally 
confronted was not made 
up entirely of residents 
of Mbau, nor even of 
Polynesians. That, how- 
ever, transpired later. 

Most of the first day 
was spent in arranging 
the programme. The 
natives wanted a tug- 
of-war ; but our captain, 
Bertie, realizing that w 
lacked the “ beef’’ for 
such a contest, agrecd 
to its inclusion only if 
the missionary—with whom South Sea_ life 
had agreed so well that he weighed in the 
vicinity of two hundred and fifty pounds—could 
be induced to pull with us for the honour of 
his race. Needless to say, the event was not 
scheduled. We did the sporting thing, however, 
by offering to oppose an eleven made up of the 
island’s best cricketers with a “ team ”’ composed 
of Bertie, Tom, and myself. The other events 
decided upon were two swimming races, two 
sprints, two canoe races, putting the shot, throw- 
ing the cricket ball, broad and high jumps, a 
“ modified Marathon,” and three boxing contests. 

The second day we spent in practice and 
“elimination trials,” to decide which particular 
events cach of us was best fitted to compete in, 
as, except for the cricket, the finals were to be 
strictly ‘‘ man-to-man” affairs. Luckily, our 
Tespective abilities dove‘ailed perfectly. Tom 


Two Fijian “ middleweights” practising. 
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was an adept at swimming and no novice in 
handling the outrigger canoe, while his splendid 
endurance made him a natural, if inexperienced, 
distance runner. Bertie had given promise of 
developing into one of the fastest amateur 
sprinters in England before the chorus- girl 
supervened, and had recently bested some of the 
speediest men in Aus‘ralia at the “ hundred ” 
and “two-twenty.” 
My experience. in my 
old 'Varsity events, the 
shot-put and broad 
jump, and the remnants 
of a fair throwing arm, 
made me_ our logical 
representative in the 
remaining contests. 
Each of us was slated 
to box in his respective 
class—Bertie in the 
lightweight, Tom in 
the middleweight, and I 
— because I weighed 
a good fourteen stone 
and looked jolly fit,” 
as my team-mates put 
it—in the heavyweight. 

The elimination trials 
of the Fijians, on ac- 
count of the wealth of 
candidates, “were more 
complicated. They were 
astir before sunrise, and 
fought and wrangled 
from morn till dewy 
eve and on into the 
moonlight in an earnest 
endeavour to pick the 
likeliest representatives 
to uphold their credit. The final list was not 
handed to Bertie till near midnight, and even 
then, as became apparent next day, it was not 
quite complete. 

Every soul on the island except the immediate 
members of the missionary’s household was on 
the beach in the morning when the canoe races 
were started, and, what with beaten war drums 
and coal-oil cans, raised a pandemonium that 
would have made a ’Varsity “‘ rooting ” section 
appear like a Quaker meeting when their man 
splashed across the line an easy winner in the 
one-paddle event. Tom made a good fight, but 
his opponent had too many generations of 
training behind him. 

The “‘ open ”’ canoe race was one of the contests 
which our opponents had forced upon us, and in 
it Bertie, Tom, and I were to paddle against any 
hand-propelled craft that the Fijians could put 
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King Thakambau's old war-canoe, once launched over human bodies—It marked one of the stages in the “ Marathor.” 


in the water. It was their original idea to launch 
the old hundred-foot double outrigger of the 
great Thakambau—the craft that it was 
customary to push down the beach over human 
rollers in the good old days—man it with fifty 
paddlers, and swamp all opposition in the back- 
wash. When the Mbuli vetoed the use of that 
sacred relic for so frivolous a purpose, however, 


even to keep balanced in our splinter-like out- 
rigger, they did the sporting thing by entering 
a high-sterned old head-hunting canoe with but 
a quartet of paddlers. The odds were still a 
hundred to one against us, or rather they would 
have been had our confident opponents picked 
anything better than a dug-out that had been 
rotting and cracking in the rains and suns of the 


The councilehouse at Mbau, the side of which was nearly breached during the hammer-throwing contest. 


they cheerfully compromised on the absent Roko 
Kandavu’s state barge, which had thwarts for 
twenty paddlers. This was ready on the morning 
of the meet, but after the Fijians had seen the 
effort required on the part of Bertie and myself 


last thirty years. As it was, the change cost 
them the race, for, though they got away at a 
pace that carried them out of sight around a 
point while we were still serpentining in the 
vicinity of the starting line, the speed and the 
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flailing paddles put the old canoe under too 
much of a strain, and it disintegrated and sank 
before half the circuit of the little island had 
been made. Under Tom’s careful coaching 
Bertie and I rounded into form sufficiently to 
allow the three of us to nurse our reeling out- 
rigger over the course and across the finishing 
line, where we arrived just in time to see our 
bedraggled opponents being “ drummed out of 
town” by the disgusted oil-can brigade. 

In the high jump we were weak, and Bertie, 
who had never essayed the event before, was no 
match for a slender Fijian youth who had been 
to school in Auckland. A 
few minutes later, however, 
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added to our score by romping to another easy 
victory in the sprint around an approximate 
two-hundred-and-twenty-yard circle which had 
been marked with cocoa-nuts along the outside 
of the village green. 

The last event of the forenoon was the 
“ modified Marathon,” to be run over a course 
once around the island, across the causeway 
to the mainland and back, and then around 
the island again to a finish in front of the 
council-house, a distance of about three miles. 
We had counted on Tom to win this event 
handily—the Fijian, as a rulé, runs to strength 

rather than speed—but the 
natives sprung a “ dark 


he evened up things by 
sprinting the length of the 
village green a good twenty { 
feet ahead of his dusky f 
opponent, and my victory 
in the broad jump put us 

in the lead for the first time. | 

Tom, who was really a ~ 
marvel at the Australian A 
“crawl, had his revenge 
in swimming for his defeat 
in the outrigger contest, 
beating his man almost two 
to one ina dash of about a ' 
hundred yards across a bight 
in the sea wall. ‘The van- 
quished Fijian, who had also 
been picked to swim in the 
race of a half-mile or more | 
to the mainland and _ back, 
was so crushed by the 
completeness of his defeat 
that he refused to compete | 
again, the event being 
called off. 

In the shot-putting contest 
we used an old rust-eaten 
twenty-pound — cannon-ball 
which had been thrown into 
Mbau away back in the 
*fortics by a British gunboat 
on a punitive expedition 
against the natives for killing 
and eating a family of mis- 
sionaries. My opponent 
made up in strength what 
he lacked in ‘‘ form,” and 
by dint of following the 
missile out of the “ring” 
threw it to a distance which 
I was able to beat only by 
resorting to the same un- 
orthodox expedient. Bertie 


"The East Indian who won the “ Marathon.” 


horse’ on us by entering 

one Moti Lal, the lanky 
N East Indian coolie employed 
by the Roku to hoe his taro 
patch and carry messages 
backwards and forwards 
between Mbau and Rewa. 
This human_ greyhound 
sprang away at the report 
of the “ pistol ”’—in _ this 
instance a blow on a hollow- 
log war-drum—and had 
loped around the island and 
halfway to the mainland 
before poor Tom, winded 
already, staggered out by 
Thakambau’s old ou.rigger 
on the leeward beach. Here 
Bertie and I headed him off 
and took him out of the race 
to save his strength for the 
trials of the afternoon. The 
natives, who appeared to 
figure the importance of a 
race in direct proportion to 
its length, beat their hollow- 
log drums and sang sonorous 
war-chants all through the 
rest-hour in celebration of 
this victory. 

While Bertie was winning 
the first event of the after- 
noon, the cricket ball 
throwing contest—a compe- 
tition in which he substituted 
for me, who had originally 
qualified for it—I essayed to 
give the Fijians an exhibition 
of hammer-throwing, with 
the technique of which they 
were still unfamiliar. In the 
absence of a regulation ham- 
mer, a network of fibre was 


A 


woven around the twenty-pound cannon-ball 
we had used in the shot-put, and into this mesh 
the end of a three-foot strand of cocoa-husk 
rope was fixed. This contrivance looked decidedly 
flimsy, and, as transpired presently, did not 
belie its appearance. It held together for a couple 
of tentative tosses, and even through the pre- 
liminary swings of a real throw; but when 
I whirled into the first circle of what was to 
have been a triple turn the fibrous mesh gaveway, 
and while I did a double back somersault, the 
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ask if it did not seem like old times to have the 
walls of Mbau battered down with cannon- 
balls. 

The one-inning cricket match was a Caucasian 
walk-over. The dazzling work of Tom and Bertie, 
who alternated between bowling and wicket- 
keeping, finished man after man with a “ goose 
egg,” and in spite of the inexperienced “ field ” 
—myself, whose “‘ cricket ” had all been learned 
in baseball—retired the bewildered Fijians with 
fewer than two score of runs. This total that 


The Mbuli of Moss (in centre) and the two young Englishme: 


“Tom ™ and “ Bert,” who took part in the 


|-day—The trio are seated on the native drum that was used as a siarting-signal, 


ponderous old missile went hurtling through the 
air and banged against the side of the great 
council-house. The stout woven wall was not 
breached, but a, muffled crash told of havoc 
among the tribal relics which adorned the 
interior. A few minutes later the Mbuli, who with 
several of the elders of the village had hurried 
to investigate, emerged with a baleful look on 
his face to announce that the great yanggona 
bowl, out of the sacred depths of which kava 
had been served even to the royal Thakambau 
himself, was split across the middle from the 
jar received when it struck the floor. 

The Fijians appeared rather awed at the 
magnitude of the catastrophe, but the un- 
quenchable Bertie, after placing his “field” 
for the cricket match, called out to the Mbuli to 


versatile pair, batting in partnership, exceeded 
in a quarter of an hour. 

Acknowledging that they were outclassed in 
cricket, the Fijians now demanded that a game 
of ‘‘ soccer ” football should be played upon the 
same terms—a full team of them to the three of 
us—and to this proposal the game Bertie, dis- 
playing better sportsmanship than judgment, 
consented. Of course, after a severe buffeting, 
which left us all rather groggy and winded for 
the boxing contests, we were overwhelmingly 
defeated. 

By scoring a point to the victor in each event 
—the only way which would have been practic- 
able in the circumstances—we had a lead of 
four wins at this juncture. This would have given 


us the “racial championship,” even were all 
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three of the boxing contests to be lost to us. 
The Fijians, however, contending that the win- 
ning of the Marathon was the equal of several 
ordinary events, insisted that they were at least 
on even terms with us. Again our complaisant 
captain, pulling on his gloves for the first bout— 
the lightweight—waived the point, and agreed 
to let the three boxing contests decide the day. 
Five seconds later, guarding carelessly in backing 
away from a clinch, Bertie left a wide opening, 
driving into which, with a well-timed short-arm 
jolt, his stocky opponent Linded on the point 
of the lad’s chin, and stretched him limp, a clean 
knock-out, on the turf of the village green, 

‘Tom, who boxed almost as well as he swam, 
rushed his man—the Auckland-educated youth 
who had defeated the Honourable Bertie in the 
high jump—from the beat of the war-drum 
which was doing service as a gong, and had him 
so grogey at the end of a couple of minutes that 
the bewildered fellow started to slug one of his 
own fuzzy-headed seconds. He was led off to 
escape further useless punishment, leaving the 
issue of the “racial championship” up to the 
heavyweight bout, with me as the ‘ White 
Hope.” 

The ponderous-limbed Goliath whom the 
Fijians led out at this juncture, like a blue- 
ribbon bull at a stock show, had been kept out 
of sight all day, evidently through fear of awaken- 
ing a protest on our parts. He was one mass of 
hair and rolling muscles from head to heel, and 
needed only a knotted war-club to complete 
the illusion of having stepped out of the Stone 
Age upon the green of Mbau. 

“* Just such a cannibal as old Thakambau must 
have kept for a lord high executioner,” I told 
myself, and shuddered at the thought. 

Of course, I knew that he could not box, but 
it was also equally plain that nothing less than 
a charge of dynamite would have any effect upon 
his iron-ribbed frame. I stood regarding him 
with dismay as ‘Tom—they were still fanning the 
prostrate Bertie with a taro leaf—began to tie 
on my gloves. 

“They've put up a game on us,” he said, 
quietly, trying to knead the padding away from 
over the knuckles of my left hand. * That chap’s 
a hard nut, and they've brought him over from 
Rewa just because Bertie was telling them last 
night that you were the champion of America. 
It’s a dirty trick, but it'll only start a row if 
we try to call off. Go ahead as if nothing was 
wrong, but be sure not to try any in-fighting. 
Then we'll at least get a draw out of it. I'll tell 
you about him later. Now don’t forget. Keep 
clear.” 

It was with that sound injunction well in mind 
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that I stepped out to where the glowering gorilla 
was waiting in the middle of the circle. 

For a few seconds we stood staring stupidly 
at each other, and then, because I was too nervous 
to remain quiet, I began dancing round my 
stolid opponent. He followed me with his head, 
owl-fashion, not moving his huge flat feet until 
I was almost behind him. 

“He’s slower even than I thought,” I told 
myself, and began feeling better. 

After prancing in a couple of circles without 
making my burly antagonist do more than mark 
time to keep me in eye-sweep, I plucked up 
courage and, stepping in quickly, drove a tenta- 
tive left for the great prognathous jaw. Without 
the flicker of an eye-lash, he bent the fluted pillar 
of his neck and took the blow in the depths of 
his mat of woolly hair. Hardly did he seem to 
need to brace himself, so completely was the 
force of the punch taken up in this natural 
shock-absorber. ‘To sharp hooks in the ribs 
and upper abdomen he replied in the same 
passive way, ducking the massive head whether 
I led for the face or not. With a chest like 
the bulge of a boiler, and three inches of corru- 
gated iron muscles armouring his solar plexus, 
there was no need of guarding anything but the 
face, and this he did by the simple expedient of 
putting out his foot-deep shock of matted hair 
every time I made a feint in that direction. 

“The dolt is no more than a human punching- 
vag,” I told myself ; ‘‘ but even a punching-bag 
will break down if hammered long enough,” and 
forthwith I began to try the effect of persistent 
hammering. Scored as a sparring contest, I 
should have won the decision by a hundred 
points to nil, for the stolid monster seemed 
perfectly content to let me circle round him 
and hit almost when and where I pleased. 
But we were fighting under Fijian rules, which 
hold that a contest, undivided by rounds, shall 
continue until one of the parties is unwilling, or 
unable, to zo on. Now and then when I whipped 
a stiff jolt in under the fringe of his mop to the 
side of his neck he would wince a bit, but most 
of the time he simply stood with bowed head 
and set muscles and let me pound away. It may 
be that my blows lacked steam after my long day 
of unwonted exertion under the tropical sun, or 
it may be that the hulking frame, with its armour 
of knotted muscles, was damage-proof as long 
as the jaw was protected. At any rate, one thing 
was certain, the only effect of my frenzied 
hammering was to tire myself out without 
discomfiting, or even apparently annoying, my 
burly opponent in the least. 

“Take it easy ull sunset and we'll call it off 
for a draw, muttered Tom behind me as I 
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“Something swift and terrible as a bolt of wrath came hurtling against my own jaw.” 
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stepped back to get my breath after beating a 
sounding tattoo of right and left hooks in a vain 
effort to jar the solar plexus of the ‘‘ Cave Man.” 
It ‘was sound advice, and I should probably 
have followed it had not the Honourable Bertie 
—he had been brought to a few minutes previ- 
ously and was just awakening to an interest in 
his surroundings—cut in with ‘“‘ Don’t quit! 
Step in close and upper-cut straight for his 
face. Remember you're the ‘ White Hope !’” 
There certainly did seem room to slip a blow 
ihat would do damage up between the dome of 
the swelling chest and the fringes of the hair- 
mop, provided one only went in close enough, and 
without stopping to ponder the possible conse- 
quences, I stepped forward and drove a hard 
right upper-cut, just as Bertie had suggested. 
Smash! My glove landed squarely in the middle 
of “ Cave Man’s ”’ face, straightening him up with 
a jerk and offering the very opening for the jaw 
that I had awaited ever since the bout started. 
I was just getting under way a left hook of which 
I entertained high hopes when, closely following 
the roar of pain and rage which signalized the 
landing of my right, something swift and terrible 
as a bolt of wrath came hurtling against my own 
jaw, an explosion like the crack of doom rang in 
my ears, and—I came to some hours later to find 
a sedate-looking Fijian lady in sombre black— 
the Mbuli’s wife—massaging my _bruised face 
with one hand and holding a Bible, from which 
she was reading, in the other. A white woman, 
whom I seemed to recognize as the 
missionary’s wife, was renewing a turtle- 
steak poultice upon one of the Honourable 
Bertie’s rainbow-coloured optics, while a 
Fijian in a long coat 
and black sulu was 
kneading out the 
cramp-knotted muscles 
in Tom's overworked 
calves. The three of 
us were in the little 
mission hospital. 
“The Reverend 


B— and his wife 
have been working 
over you since sun- 
down,” said Bertie, 


thickly, through a 
bandage. “In fact, 
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they’ve been very kind to all of us in the matter of 
lending ‘ first aid.’ We've apologized for stirring 
up all this jolly rumpus here, and Tom and I have 
promised to leave with you for Suva as soon as 
you are able to travel. It may comfort you a 
bit, old chap, to know that the Reverend B—— 
has just gone over to set the nose of your late 
opponent. Perhaps you don’t remember that 
you penetrated his front hair and landed a tap 
just before he hit you.” 

“Oh, he hit me, did he?” I said, with a sigh 
of comprehension, sinking back upon the pillows. 
“] thought someone had been practising with 
the twenty-pound hammer again.” 

The last thing I recall before sinking off to sleep 
was the sound of singing and beaten war-drums 
welling up from the village green. ‘‘ The Fijians 
celebrate the triumph of the Polynesian over the 
Caucasian,” explained Tom between the groans 
wrung from him by the bunching muscles, in 
answer to my look of inquiry. ‘“‘ That chant is one 
they used to sing on returning from a successful 
foray laden with many heads of enemies. They 
seem to trace some similarity between the two 
occasions.” 

On the way back to Suva Tom told me about 
the ‘Cave Man.” “ The chap is probably the 
strongest man in Fiji,” he said, “‘ and as stupid 
as he is powerful. Several years ago one of the 
Australian overseers at the Rewa sugar planta- 
tion took him in hand and taught him that-trick 
of protecting his face by turning down his hair- 
mop, and since then he has stood up, 
without being knocked out, against 
the champion heayyweight of every 
warship that has come toSuva. Several 
of the more careless ones have fared 
quite as badly as you did, and one of 
them, who chanced to floor him with 
a lucky punch, he later got hold of, 
threw down, and started 
to chew to pieces. That 
broken nose you gave 
him was the worst 
damage he ever received, 
and he would probably 
have started a cannibal 
feast off your limp 
anatomy if the Mbuli 
and the rest of us hadn’t 
crowded him off.” 


The solitary policeman of Mbau, who kept order dunny 
the sports. 


THE GREAT WIRE 
MYSTERY. 


By M. R. LUCAS. 
Illustrated by F. Gillett, Ru. 


A very remarkable story. For over a year prior to October, 1915, the railroad, telegraph, and 
telephone companies of South-East Pennsylvania suffered much loss and inconvenience through 
the systematic theft of huge quantities of their wire, which was cut from the poles night after 
night in spite of the vigilant watch kept by scores of guards. All efforts to trace the thieves 
failed, and the only clue the authorities could obtain merely deepened the mystery, for it was a 
trail composed of the prints of a right human foot and the hoof of a horse. What sort of 
monster was it that made this track? For months the thefts went on, and then a plucky 
lineman elucidated the mystery in a very curious fashion.* 


OR over a year prior to October, 1915, 

the railroad and commercial tele- 
graph companies and the two tele- 
phone companies operating in South- 
East Pennsylvania suffered serious 
losses, besides the temporary crippling of their 
service, through the mysterious cutting from 
their poles of great sections of valuable heavy- 
gauge copper wire. 

Dark and stormy nights were generally selected 
for the depredations, and they mostly occurred 
in localities remote from railroad stations or 
towns. 

The high-power wires of the trolly and electric 
lighting concerns were never tampered with. 
The wires were skilfully cut from the poles with 
“clippers” and carried off, and everything indi- 
cated the handiwork of an expert wire-worker. 

Copper was becoming more scarce and con- 
sequently increasingly expensive every day 
because of the unprecedented demand for it by 
munition makers since the outbreak of the 
European War, and while at first little attention 
was paid to the thefts by the companies, they 
commenced to regard them seriously after this 
state of affairs had been going on for over a 
month. 

The railroad set their secret-service men at 
work, the telegraph and telephone companies 
employed detectives, and guards were posted 


* Me. H. C. Hess, Local Manager, Western Union Telegraph 
Co., Swarthmore, Pa., or any office of the Bell or Independent 
Telephone Companies’ in Delaware or Chester Counties, Pa., can 
verify the truth of this story.—TH& AUTHOR. 
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each night in many of the sparsely-settled 
sections where it was thought the thieves would 
most likely be tempted to continue their nefarious 
trade. 

A strange feature of the thefts was the fact 
that, search as they would, the detectives could 
find no evidence showing where the thieves had 
disposed of their plunder. 

All the “junk” shops within a radius of fifty 
miles were searched, express and freight ship- 
ments were carefully scanned, yet no trace was 
discovered of the missing wire, either in its 
original form or melted into bars. 

The watchfulness of the secret-service men 
did not seem greatly to worry the thieves. It 
certainly did not put even a temporary stop to 
the thefts. 

A few nights after the watch had been set, an - 
entire span of four heavy No. 6 wires belonging 
to a railroad company was snipped bodily from 
the poles crossing a small gulch less than a 
hundred yards from where two watchers were 
posted on a bridge. Not a sound was heard by 
the men, though they had been constantly on 
the alert. 

It was a night of drizzling rain in April ; the 
ground about the poles was muddy. A peculiar, 
not to say uncanny, discovery was made the 
next morning in the soft earth. 

This was the plain impression of a man’s bare 
right foot of large size side by side with a deeper 
impression of what appeared to be the hoof of 
a horse. There was no trace of a man’s left foot, 
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nor of the right hoof of a horse. The double 
impression had every appearance of having been 
made by the same person, if human being it were, 
and even the most imaginative of the detectives 
could not conceive of a horse as a wire thief. 
No other tracks of any kind were found. 

The strange footprints were traced for a couple 
of hundred yards along the bottom of the gully, 
but they disappeared entirely at the base of 
a high bluff. The dry beds of several streams 
which had cut through the bluff suggested the 
probable route of the thief and the reason why 
the trail was lost. The steps could not be picked 
up again, although the ground at the top of the 
bluff was searched in all directions. 

There were marks alongside the oddly-assorted 
footprints evidently made by the thief in dragging 
the heavy coils of wire over the ground. They 
indicated that, whatever queer sort of creature 
was doing the stealing, he—or it—was possessed 
of enormous strength. 

“Tf you ask me,” said one of the secret-service 
men, in reporting the mysterious occurrence to 
his company that morning, “ it was no ordinary 
man that stole that wire. It was Old Nick him- 
self. The hoof-print proves it. But what use his 
Satanic Majesty can have for copper or copper 
wire down where he lives has got me guessing.” 

The wires were repaired, and the watchfulness 
redoubled, yet notwithstanding, three nights 
later, on a comparatively clear night, the same 
four strands of wire were cut from the identical 
poles in almost exactly the same circumstances. 
Once again, despite extreme vigilance on the 
part of the watchers, not a sound was heard, nor 
was sight caught of the thief, although the poles 
and the missing section of wire were on this 
occasion in fairly plain view from the bridge. 

I had said that “not a sound was heard,” 
but I must qualify this. Both the secret-service 
men heard a peculiar noise like a dog yelping 
a couple of times during the night somewhere 
up the gully, but they decided it was made by 
a stray cur, and paid little attention to it. 

There were no more wire thefts for about two 
weeks, then one dark, windy night a thousand 
feet of heavy wire disappeared from a main 
telephone “lead” where it passed over a forest 
road several miles from the scene of the gully 
thefts. 

The locality was so far away from the places 
where the mysterious robberies had been occur- 
ring that it was not suspected it would be visited, 
and no guards had been stationed near it. 

It was not thought possible that any one man 
could have lugged off such a weight of the stiff 
coiled wire, yet once more the only tracks found 
about the place were those of a right human foot 
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and the left hoof of a horse. No marks made by 
the wheels of a wagon or other vehicle could 
be discovered. 

Again, in connection with this theft, a farmer 
who lived not far from the spot reported having 
heard the loud yelping of what might have been 
a dog at intervals throughout the late hours of 
the night coming from the direction of the lower 
forest road. There had been something about 
the yelping, the farmer stated, which had caused 
him to doubt if it were made by a dog; it had 
something so weird and unearthly about it that 
it had sent cold shivers through him. 

From that time onwards a small army of 
detectives and secret-service men were employed 
and so scattered about as to cover practically 
every important wire “ lead’” in the two con- 
tiguous counties of Delaware and Chester. 

But even at this the elusive thief did not seem 
to be dismayed. 

Cover the threatened sections as well as they 
might with vigilant watchers, in such a broad 
stretch of territory as the “leads” traversed 
in every direction, there were bound to be 
occasional unguarded localities. The thief 
seemed somehow to know just where these were, 
and promptly turned his attention to them. 

No fewer than seven cases of wire-stealing 
occurred in the last two weeks of June. They 
were in each instance confined to lonesome 
sections hidden from the sight of chance passers- 
by, where the wires led through thick woods or 
obscure, deep gullies, where they would seem to 
be especially difficult to reach. Only single 
strands of wire were taken, the thief apparently 
doing his work in a great hurry. 

The same odd footprints were always visible 
somewhere near the places where the wire was 
taken; but these invariably led to heavily- 
travelled highways where they were lost on the 
hard-packed roads. 

On the last of these occasions the two secret- 
service men who were patrolling a long stretch 
of wire to within a few hundred feet of the 
desolate spot where the theft occurred caught 
sight of a queer-looking creature speeding away 
through the darkness, and evidently trying to 
escape capture. 

Whether it were some strange sort of animal 
or a human being they could not, in the vague 
starlight, be certain. 

Bent far forward, with a pair of enormously 
long and evidently muscular arms hanging from 
its shoulders to the ground, like those of a big 
ape. and the limbs of a dwarf, the weird object 
was hopping along in a curious, crab-like manner, 
at a gait of almost incredible swiftness in so 
misshapen a creature. 


“Twice it slackened its speed slightly and tumed to look back at the two staring men.” 
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To the startled watchers it seemed to have an 
abnormally massive head, out of all proportion 
to its dwarfed body, covered with a great mop 
of bushy hair, and this it kept constantly 
swinging from side to side as it ran, in a peculiarly 
discomforting manner. 

Twice it slackened its speed slightly and turned 
to look back at the two staring men. Upon each 
of these occasions a hoarse snarling yelp floated 
to their ears, after which the creature sped on. 

As it turned into a roadway a short distance 
ahead, and passed near one of the infrequent 
arc-lights placed along the thoroughfare for the 
convenience of automobile travellers, it was seen 
to have a coil of heavy copper wire thrown over 
its powerful shoulders. 

Too taken by surprise by the unexpected 
encounter to think of pursuit, the two men 
stood, half-hypnotized, and foolishly watched 
the awkward object disappear from sight around 
a bend in the road. 

Then they stared speechlessly at each other 
for several moments. 

“Wha-what do you think it is?” one of 
them at last stammered to his companion, with 
a wondering look towards the spot where the 
flecing thing had disappeared. 

“Can’t imagine,” the latter replied, uneasily. 
“?Twas either a big chimpanzee, or a kangaroo 
hopping along backwards, as near as I could 
make out. But what does it do with all this 
copper wire? It must have a carload of it 
stored away somewhere by now.” 

“Monkeys and kangaroos don’t leave tracks 
of a man’s foot and the hoof of a horse,” returned 
the first speaker, grimly. 

The two finally agreed they had better say 
nothing to anyone about the encounter, for the 
triple reasons that (1) nobody would believe 
them, (2) the story might come to the ears of 
their superior officers and cause them much 
tribulation of spirit in trying to explain why 
they had not captured or tried to capture the 
wire-stealing monster, and (3) because by keeping 
the tale to themselves they would have a better 
chance of finally effecting the creature’s captyre, 
now that they had some idea of what they had 
to watch for. 

The first half of July was marked by clear, 
warm weather. The nights were particularly 
bright and cloudless, and no wire-thefts occurred 
during the fortnight. 

Beginning with the seventeenth day of the 
month, however, there commenced a series of 
violent, heavy-clouded thunderstorms, occurring 
mostly after nightfall. 

With the arrival of the electrical disturbances, 
the clipping of the wires commenced afresh, nor 


did the fact that the wires were frequently struck 
by lightning seem to frighten or discourage the 
elusive thief. Whenever there was a heavy 
storm some stretch of poles showed up the next 
morning stripped of at least a portion of its 
weight of wire. 

On the night of July 25th a storm of unusual 
severity came up towards eleven o’clock near 
Kennet, Pennsylvania. The air grew as black 
as ink and the wind blew with the violence of 
a hurricane across the broad, level flats. There 
was a continuous play of lightning for almost an 
hour, and the thunder-claps were terrific. Many 
houses and trees in the vicinity were struck and 
a number of telegraph and telephone poles were 
reduced almost to kindling-wood. 

There were two important “leads” of wire 
following the highway in both directions from 
Kennet, one the property of a telephone and the 
other of a commercial telegraph company. Both 
concerns had a number of their best men 
patrolling the section on the look-out for wire- 
thieves. 

While the storm was at its height Lineman 
J. P. West, of the telegraph company, doing 
duty as a special detective, got caught in a 
sudden heavy downpour of rain, and started to 
fight his way through the storm toward a large 
hay barn which he remembered stood by itself 
in a broad open field about half a mile away. 

He had proceeded but a short distance when 
the rain ceased as suddenly as it had begun ; and 
although the lightning continued to flash at 
short intervals, followed by intermittent thunder- 
crashes, he decided there was no further need of 
seeking shelter. 

He stood for a moment gazing at the pyro- 
technic display in the sky ; then his eyes fell 
all at once upon the wire-lead he had been 
patrolling, which had suddenly shown up dis- 
tinctly in an unusually vivid flash of lightning. 

Near the top of a pole a couple of hundred 
yards from where he stood he was surprised to 
see a dark form, curiously humped and resem- 
bling some sort of misshapen animal, clinging to 
a cross-arm. It looked to West like almost 
anything except a human being. 

West noticed that it kept up constantly a 
peculiar slow swinging motion with its head, and 
in the lightning flashes he caught a fleeting 
glimpse of what he recognized to be a pair of 
shining ‘‘ wire-clippers” stretched out in one 
of its extremely long and muscular arms toward 
a strand of copper wire. 

The deformed creature apparently spied West 
at the same instant that West spied it. It held 
the ‘‘ clippers ” suspended for a moment at arm’s 
length and glared at the lineman, still keeping 
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“A dark form, curiously humped and resembling some sort of misshapen animal, was clinging to a cross-arm.” 
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up the strange swinging motion with its massive 
head. ‘Then, suddenly, a shrill scream—some- 
thing between the yelp of a dog and the cry of 
an angry mountain lion—issued from _ its 
throat. ‘There was an indescribably cerie and 
threatening note in the sound which caused the 
watching man’s blood to chill. 

As in the case of the two secret-service men 
who had caught sight of the monster, West was 
too startled by the spectacle to do more than 
stare at it. It was only when the lightning 
ceased and the air had become suddenly dark 
again that he realized that he not only had been 


glancing up, he discovered that the cross-arm no 
longer held an occupant ! 

Amazed that the creature could have made its 
escape in the brief time elapsing between the 
flashes, the disappointed lineman rapidly 
descended. 

All at once he bethought himself of a small 
electric flash-light he carried in his pocket, and 
with its aid he began to make a hurried examina- 
tion of the wet ground about the pole. 

Like the other searchers, he found the deep 
impress of a bare human foot and near it that of 
the hoof of a horse. As he turned the pocket- 
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A facsimile of the telegram received by West asking for “results” in his hunt for the wire-thieves, 


actually gazing at the much-wanted wire-thief, 
but that he had the mysterious robber “ treed ” 
at the top of a pole. 

Without the loss of another moment he ran to 
the foot of the pole, hurriedly fastened his 
“climbers ” to his feet, and started up. 

Lineman West was a fearless individual who 
was in the habit of acting first and measuring 
the consequences afterwards. It did not occur 
to him that tackling the weird being single- 
handed in the dense darkness at the top of the 
pole might prove dangerous. 

But he was to be disappointed in the capture 
he was confident he was about to make. 

A lightning flash illuminated the pole again 
when he was about half-way to the top, and, 


lamp curiously about him, he discovered a strand 
of copper wire trailing on the ground which had 
been cut from the pole above him but was still 
attached to the pole beyond, the thief having 
apparently fled without completing the task he 
had set himself. 

West was hesitating about starting in pursuit 
when, in the hushed air which followed the latest 
thunder-crash, there floated faintly back to his 
ears—evidently from a great distance—the weird, 
defiant cry of the fleeing man-monster. 

The lineman made no report of the night’s 
experience at headquarters the next day—for 
much the same reasons which had induced the 
two secret-service men to pursue a similar course. 

Meantime, however, the officials of the 


A stretch of wires which was the scene cf 
several rovberies. 


corporations involved in the copper 
thefts were becoming exasperated 
by the steadily-continuing losses 
and the lack of success on the 
part of their skilled detectives 
in putting a stop to them by 
effecting the capture of the thief. 

Sharply- worded telegrams 
commenced to reach a number 
of the men assigned to the 
work. Among them was one 
addressed to Lineman West, 
reproduced on the previous page. 

When this message was telephoned to West, 
the girl operator who did the ’phoning heard 
some.hing very like profanity rumble gruffly 
back to her over the wire. 

Had she been near him she would have seen 
his jaw shut down angrily and heard him 
mutter :— 

“So it’s results he wants, is it? Well, I’ll go 
out and get him some results, then.” And, being 
a man of his word, he went and got them. 

Soon after noon that day he hurried up to the 
spot where he had seen the deformed thief on 
the pole. 

Foot by foot he went over the ground, searching 
for such of the tracks left by the mysterious 
robber as were still in evidence. He found a 
couple not yet obliterated and made a close 
examination of them. Then he went to the pole 
on which the creature had been perched and 
studied it carefully for several moments. A few 
feet from the ground he commenced to find 
deep, clear-cut holes or indentations in the soft 
wood extended at intervals from that point to 
the first cross-arm near the top of the pole. 

“Took a powerful leg-muscle to drive a 
climber-spike so deep into the wood,” he com- 
mented, interestedly. ‘‘He must carry the 


wite mystery. 


J.P. West, who finally elucidated the 


je is shown wearing 
his climbing irons and wireman's belt, 
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The pole on which Wes dis over.d the 
mysterious wire-thiet. 


spike on that hoof he sports 
around with.” 

For a long time the lineman- 
detective stood buried in thought. 
Then he suddenly struck out at a 
swift pace for the highway lead- 
ing northward across the broad 
Kennet flats. 

He appeared to have a definite 
destination in mind, for he never 
once slackened his speed nor 
hesitated as to his direction at 
the various crossroads. 

After a rapid walk of almost three miles he 
suddenly turned to the left down a narrow trail 
which soon led him to a series of low, sandstone 
hills. 

Small creeks coursed through these here and 
there, running together a short way out on the 
level land and finally uniting themselves in one 
good-sized stream. 

One after the other, West walked slowly up 
three of these watercourses, bending low as he 
moved along to scrutinize the narrow strips of 
wet sand which formed their shores; but each 
time he retraced his steps, apparently not having 
found what he was searching for. 

He had proceeded but a few steps up the right 
bank of the fourth creek, however, when, with a 
triumphant exclamation, he stopped. 

“ Maybe I’m a poor guesser !”” he chuckled, in 
a satisfied tone, as he stood regarding several 
clearly-defined tracks in the moist sand—a bare 
human foot and yhat resembled the hoof of a 
horse. Here and there he saw marks alongside 
the steps where something heavy seemed to have 
been rested or dragged over the ground. 

“Now for those resul s the old man’s so 
particular about !” he added, as he started on 
up the shaliow valley. 
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Slowly he traced the rather erratic course of 
the steps for a half mile back into the hills until 
he came to a place where they abruptly left the 
creek bank and turned towards a series of low, 
irregular sandstone cliffs which formed the east 
wall of the valley. 

He had gone only a little way when of a sudden 
he halted, dropped to his knees behind a clump of 
willow, and commenced to peer cautiously 
through the thick leafy branches at something 
he had sighted near the foot of the cliff. 

After a few minutes he saw the indistinct object 
he was watching slowly rise from the ground, 
where it had been sprawling, and little by little 
take on the form of the mysterious creature that 
had eluded him the night of the storm. What 
happened afterwards is best described in his 
own words, 


I have seen some monstrosities in my life, 
but never anything to compare with what my 
eyes rested upon then. It was worse than a 
nightmare, and I’ll admit that the notion I'd 
had in my head of capturing him single-handed 
underwent some swift changes. 

I could see that, in spite of his resemblance 
to some new sort of wild animal, he was a human 
being, though a fearfully deformed one. 

His head, shoulders, and arms were those of 
a giant, his lower limbs stunted like a dwarf's. 
His left leg was shorter than the other, and he 
had one of those iron contraptions fastened to 
the foot called a “skate,” such as short-legged 
persons often use to lengthen out a contracted 
limb. The bottom of it was shaped like a horse’s 
hoof. His right foot was bare. 

He stood half crouched over as if his great 
head and shoulders were too heavy for the rest 
of his body. His head was wagging from side 
to side with a slow, rhythmic motion that some- 
how gave me the creeps, and he kept glaring 
about him, through a mass of tangled black hair 
that fell over his eyes, as though constantly on 
guard against surprise. 

I finally got so interested watching the awful- 
looking wretch that I forget the need for caution 
aad stood straight up where he could see me. 

The instant he caught sight of me he came at 
me on a sort of swift hop. It was wonderful the 
way he could travel on those stumpy little legs. 

As he approached he let out a screech that— 
well, I don't generally run away when there’s 
a fight looming up, but I should certainly have 
bolted then if I’d had a chance. 

His eyes lit up like a crazy man’s—which I 
found later was what he was—and he leapt upon 
me before I could turn, making quick lunges at 
me and trying to clutch my throat with his 
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great monkey-like paws. All the time he kept up 
the awful screaming. I could see he was dumb, 
and that the unnerving sounds came from his 
throat. 

I fought him off as best I could, but the 
looks of him had got on my nerves, and with his 
long arms coming at me like a pair of steam 
flails he had me half-winded in trying to defend 
myself from his swift rushes. 

I realized that if he once got a strangle-hold 
on my neck it would be all up, and it was nothing 
but a lucky fluke that prevented him from doing 
so. 

He had just got a death-grip on one of my 
arms with his big paw, and in a second more 
would have had me by the throat, when his 
“ skate” caught on something. His hold on my 
arm relaxed, and he stumbled and fell on his 
side. 

He rolled over on his back and made a desperate 
effort to get up again, but the “ skate” held 
him fast. 

I didn’t give him time to work his foot free, 
but leapt upon him at once. 

I landed with a knee on each of his powerful 
arms. Then I made a quick job of getting off the 
safety-belt I used to strap myself to the top of 
a pole when at work on the wires, and after a 
short tussle, in which he gave me a couple of 
nasty swipes across the head which made me see 
stars, I managed to buckle his arms together 
with the belt in a way that made him harmless. 
And believe me I drew the strap tight. 

He tried to hit me with his bound arms and to 
bite me, all the time spitting at me like a wild 
cat ; but meantime I had transferred my knees 
to his chest, and soon took the fight out of him. 

After a short rest I made a hurried search of 
the neighbourhood. A few feet up a small gulch 
along the cliff I found a large cave which showed 
signs of having been lived in for a long time. 
Filling the place two-thirds full was almost half 
a car-load of copper wire, stacked up in coils just 
as it had been dragged from the scenes of the 
last ten months’ robberies. 

What the poor lunatic had wanted it for, 
what crazy whim had influenced him to steal 
a lot of metal like that, for which he plainly 
had no use, was a detail I left for someone else 
to guess at. 

Returning to my prisoner, I partly carried 
and partly dragged him out of the hills back to 
the highway I had come up. Meanwhile he con- 
tinued his amiable efforts to bite me, and kept 
up such an unearthly din of screeching that 
I finally had to stop and gag him with a big 
bandanna I had around my neck. 

I waited at the road until a farm wagon came 


along, and then, impressing it into my service, 
Thurried my prisoner to the lock-up at Kennet. 

On the way I got the farmer to wait near a 
telegraph pole long enough for me to climb it, 
tapa wire,and with my pocket testing instru- 
ment send in the following message to the Kennet 
telegraph office :— 

“On a pole near Kennet, July 2th, r915. 

“ Garvin, Chief Inspector, Swarthmore, Pa. 

“ Got results you wanted, and am on way to 
Kennet lock-up with them. Located enough 
copper wire to string a lead to Hades. Details 
later.—West.” 


West added that he had lit on the hiding-place 
of the mysterious wire-thief in the following 
manner :— 

He recalled that the grotesque rascal was never 
seen in daylight, and this suggested to him the 
idea of a cave where the thief hid. The nearest 
place where he knew of the existence of any caves 
was in the sand-hills section above Kennet, 
and thither he had hurried. 

The prisoner’s history came out several weeks 
afterwards during the progress of his trial at 
Kennet, which the various corporations interested 
had vigorously prosecuted. 

The testimony adduced showed that for several 
years prior to about two years before, the 
thieving man-monster—whose name was Boris 
Bergeroff, a Russian—had been employed by 
the Roebling Wire Works, at Roebling, New 
Jersey, in the “spooling” rooms, where the 
heavy annealed copper was wound around 
great cylindrical “ spools,” several feet in cir- 
cumference. 

His abnormal arm and shoulder-strength had 
made him particularly valuable. 

He had always been surly and taciturn, never 
holding any communication with his fellow- 
labourers if he could avoid it, and he ‘possessed 
an insane temper, which, coupled with the known 
fact of his strength, had tended to keep the other 
men at a respectful distance from him. 

Twice he had tried to strangle an Italian 
employed in the “ spooling”? room to whom he 
had taken an unaccountable dislike, but the 
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latter had been rescued in the nick of time by 
the foreman, who, however, had on both occasions 
been compelled to strike the malformed fellow 
over the head with a bar of iron before he could 
induce him to let go of the unfortunate Italian’s 
throat. 

The officials of the concern had borne with 
Bergeroff’s tantrums as best they could because 
of his expert services; but they had warned all 
those who were liable to come in contact with 
him to be constantly on the alert and to keep 
themselves provided with some sort of weapon 
of defence. 

Toward the end of his last year with the wire 
company his erratic ways and violent temper 
had become steadily worse. There was no ques- 
tion in the mind of the officials that the fellow 
was insane, and that he was becoming increasingly 
dangerous with every day they kept him on. 

They had finally determined to discharge him 
and turn him over to the proper authorities for 
observation and, if they thought necessary, for 
permanent restraint, when one morning early 
arrivals at the “spooling”? rooms had been 
startled to find the night watchman of that part 
of the great plant bound about almost literally 
from head to foot with copper wire and fastened 
upright to a large iron post. 

Bergeroff had not reported for duty that day, 
nor did he ever show up again. Until his capture 
by Lineman West, the officials of the concern 
had had no knowledge of what had become of 
him. 

At the conclusion of the trial the unfortunate 
fellow was committed to the insane asylum at 
Norristown. The great cache of copper wire was 
recovered and distributed as nearly equitably as 
was possible amongst the companies involved 
in the thefts. 

Lineman West, for his good day’s work, was 
offered and accepted a permanent position at 
a largely increased salary on the secret-service 
staff of a railroad company. 

While there have been occasional instances 
of wire-stealing subsequent to the mad Russian’s 
arrest, it has never since been carried on as a 
wholesale enterprise. 


A fishing party setting off for the beach—Notice the spades 


Fishing With Spades and Ploughs. 


By G. FREDGERIC LEES. 


In war-time, as in the happy days of peace, the French still spend their annual holidays beside 
the sea. Here, in Normandy and elsewhere, they indulge in a curious form of sport—hunting for 


the elusive sand-eel with spades, ploughs, and other odd implements. 
Paris correspondent describes and illustrates this quaint branch of the piscatorial art. 


In this little article our 
The 


photographs are by the Author, 


HF good old Izaak Walton had been 
a Frenchman and lived in these 
} parts, he would assuredly have 
@ added another chapter to his 
‘Compleat Angler,’ ” remarked an 
old colleague of mine, in the early days of 
September, as we sat in his study at Riva Bella, 
near Quistreham, on the Normandy coast. “I 
wonder if he ever heard of piscatorial sport in 
which the spade takes the place of rod and line ? 
Aye | and not only the spade, but the plough and 
a number of other implements which are usually 
utilized exclusively in agriculture.” 

“Fishing with spades and ploughs?” I 
Tepeated, incredulously. “I never heard of 
such a thing, and I doubt if the great Izaak was 
much wiser. May I ask in what waters you use 
those cumbersome substitutes for rod and line ? ” 


My friend smiled and proceeded to set me right 
by stating that fish were to be caught elsewhere 
than in water, which sounded just as paradoxical 
as his first statement, until he went on to explain 
that when the low, sandy beaches of certain parts 
of the Normandy coast were uncovered for about 
three-quarters of a mile during the spring tides 
of September and October, équilles, or sand-eels, 
were to be found in hundreds of thousands a 
little way below the surface, and were hunted 
by means of spades, ploughs, and other curious 
implements. Not many English people knew of 
this novel form of sport, he added, and he proposed 
to introduce me to it on the earliest possible 
occasion. 

“* Let us see when we can go fishing with spade 
and plough,” he said, consulting a calendar on 
the wall. “‘ The next spring tides commence on 
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When 


Nene Tunas Outlaw 


“Blow, winds, and crack your cheeks! rage! blow!— 
You cataracts and hurricanoes, spout... ... "2 


Thus King Lear, in Shakespeare’s trag- 
edy, defies the elements. But man, even to- 
day, cannot challenge nature with impunity. 


The unsinkable ship goes down like a rock 
from the impact of an iceberg. The fireproof 
building is bummed. The monument, built 
for unborn generations, is riven by lightning 
or shaken down by an earthquake. 


There are storms which make train service 
impossible, which delay the mails and which 
close the public highways to the usual traffic. 
Even in Ae cities there are times when the 
street cars do not run, and neither automo- 
biles nor horse-drawn vehicles can be driven 
through floods or high-piled snowdnifts. 


One Policy 


Such conditions increase the dependence 
on telephone wires, which themselves are not 
exempt from the same natural hazards. For- 
tunately, however, the Bell System has faced 
these rs and well-nigh overcome them. 
Masses of wires are buried underground and 
lonely pole lines, even the most stoutly built, 
are practically paralleled by other lines to 
which their business can be transferred. 


Each year the lines are stronger and the 
guardians of the wires are prepared to make 
repairs more quickly. So adh yest increas- 
ing millions of subscribers find their tele- 
ones more dependable and, within the 
its of human power, they count upon 
their use in storm as well as in fair weather 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
One System 


Universal Service 


Kindly mention this magazine when writing to adVeftisers. 


FISHING WITH SPADES AND PLOUGHS. 


A crowd of visitors searching for the elusive “ équilles.” 


September 8th, when it is low tide at 4.8 p.m. 
But the tide is not a very big one, and though 
there will certainly be some fishers, they are not 
likely to provide the big crowd you ought to see 
and photograph. The oth inst., with low tide 
at 4.44 p.m., is better. There ought to be a 
splendid muster of fashionable folk from Caen 
and neighbouring resorts. What do you say to 
that ?” 

So interesting a proposal as this was naturally 
jumped at. 

Fortunately the chosen day turned out 
brilliantly fine. A queer party we looked as 
we set off from the villa with fish-baskets slung 
on our backs and all the spades and shovels we 
could find resting on our shoulders. But we 
were no odder in appearance than the motley 
groups whom we overtook on our way across the 
sand dunes of Riva Bella to the sea end of the 


canal leading from Caen to the shore. All sorts 
and conditions of men, women, and children were 
wending their way to the vast expanse of sand 
left uncovered by the retreating tide. There 
were stalwart men of the sea with sun-browned, 
weather-beaten faces, bare, muscular legs, and 
oilskin clothing ; wrinkled dames and village 
urchins from Ouistreham ; smart French officers 
and unshaven “ poilus” on furlough; villa 
residents from Riva Bella and neighbouring 
resorts ; visitors from the hotels along the front ; 
and fashionably-dressed ladies who had motored 
over from Trouville and even farther afield to 
take part in the fun. When we reached the 
beach some two hours before low tide, and saw 
all these hundreds of people together, digging, 
ploughing, scraping, and otherwise upturning the 
sand at the points reputed to be most productive 
of équilles, the scene was novel and amusing in 


Two fair Parisiennes bard at work. 


~ = 
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Ses Modern Arms for Your Big 
Game Hunting Trips 


ET your rifle dope from the old stagers who use 
their rifles mont! in, month out—and what you 
Ne hear nowadays will be mostly Remington UMC. 

* Each “open season” the prestige of Remington UMC High 
Power Rifles reaches a new high mark. 

Here are the Modern Arms used by seasoned sportsmen today: 

Remington UMC High Power Autoloading Rifle—Five shots, simply press 

trigger for each shot; solid breech; hammerless, positive safety devices{ 

take-down, simple and easy without tools. 


Remington UMC High Power Slide Action Refeater—Six shots; solid breech; 
hammerless; magazine ensuring compactness, balance and absolute safety. 
Ask where to get the best guns, ammunition, sporting equipment in any 
town or city today, and sportsmen will direct you to the dealer that features 
these rifles—the Red Baill Mark of Remington UMC ona store is the Sign 
of Sportsmen's Headquarters everywhere. 


Clean and oi] your gun with REM OIL, the combina= 
tion Powder Solvent, Lubricant and Rust Preventative 
THE REMINGTON ARMS UNION METALLIC CARTRIDGE CO. 
Largest Manufacturers of Firearms and Ammunition in the World 
Woolworth Building, New York 


Kindly mention this magazine when writing to advertisers. 
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which you would do 
well to follow when 
you are dependent 
entirely on your own 
efforts. Many 
devotees of sand-eel 
fishing, however, 
work in pairs. One 
digs whilst the other 
pounces upon the fish 
discovered and de- 
posits them in the 
basket. 

As the sea went 
farther and farther 
out we followed it,and 
the more people dug 
the greater became 
. their zest. There 

were patches of sand 
‘the extreme. All the spades, shovels, three- which yielded not a single launce, others which 
pronged forks, rakes, and other garden tools of _ proved to be veritable ‘‘ Tom Tiddler’s grounds,” 
the whole district seemed to have been requi- and to these there was an immediate rush of 
sitioned. Some people, who did not possess barefooted sportsmen and ladies in various odd 
gardening tools, had come with big soup- 
ladles and spoons, others even with sickles, 
with which they deftly cut into the sand 
where it lay in ridges. Small ploughs— . 
generally dragged along by a fish-woman, 
whilst her husband followed the furrow 
and dexterously seized the wriggling fish 
—were also employed ; but, whatever the 
implement, the object was always the 
same—to bring to the surface the silvery, 
quick- moving creatures which, in the 
form of friture d'équilles—sand-eels fried 
in olive oil or fat—delight the heart of 
every French gourmet. 

Equilles are also called langons in French. 
The English name, in addition to sand- 
eel, is launce, or lant. They vary in length 
from a few inches to nearly a foot. Found 
near the surface, it is unnecessary to dig 
very deep. But, like all eels, the launce 
is exceedingly quick in its movements, and 
the spade -fisherman must have a sure 
eve and deft fingers if he would fill his 
basket or pail before the tide returns 
and drives him away from the grounds. 
Especially when the sand is loose and wet 
—and the places preferred by équilles are 
just those where the sand is loose and 
coarse—does the /angon, with its slender, 
pointed head, display a remarkable ability 
to wriggle away to unknown depths. 
“Grab a handful of sand when you grab 
the cel, so as to minimize the chances of 
its slipping away,” is a piece of advice Practical costumes for sand-eel fishing. 


The woman here shown is using a sand-plough. 
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can handle it. 


ever get. 
position of responsibility and good money— 


Get Ready—Your Chance Will Surely Come 


Choose the position you want in the work you like best—then train for it. 
do it in spare time in your own home without losing a day or dollar from your present 


occupation—through the International Corre- 
spondence Schools. 


More than 130,000 men right now are putting 
themselves in line for promotion through the study 
of I. C. S. Courses. Last year nearly” 5,000 men 
reported advancement and increased earnings as the 
direct results of their I. C. S. training. What the 
I. C. S. have done for others they can surely do 
for you. 


There is an I. C. S. way to prepare for almost 
any job you want. All the I. C. S. ask is the 
chance to show it to you. No cost to find out. 
Just mark and mail this coupon. Do it now. It 
will be the first step upward. 


1. C. S., Box 3714, Scranton, Pa. 


In October, 1916, the International Corre- 
spondence Schools will celebrate the com- 
pletion of 25 years of successful educational 
work in the interest of technical and indus- 
trial preparedness. More than 130,000 men 
and women are NOW STUDYING L. C.S. 
Cow » Preparing for advancement and 
increased earnings and greater service to 
their employers and their country. 


25th 
Anniversary 
I. C. S. 


The Boss is Sizing You Up 


Whether you know it or not, he’s on the lookout all the time for men he can promote. 
He’s ready and anxious to give YOU bigger work with bigger pay once you prove you 
But your chance for advancement depends entirely on yourself. 

If you're satisfied just to hang on where you are, rest assured that’s as far as you'll 
But if you want to get ahead, if you want to be somebody, to climb into a 


Ir 


You can 


ee ee TEAR OUT HERE —— — —— 


| INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
Box 3714, SCRANTON, PA. 


Explain, without obligating me, how Ican qualify Jor the position, 
or in the subject, before which I mark X« 
ELECTRICAL ENGINEER ISALESMANSHIP 
Electric Lighting ADVERTISING MAN 
Electric Car Running Window Trimmer 
Electric Wiring Show Card Writer 
Outdoor Sij ter 


RAILROADER 
LLLUSTRATOR 
DESIGNER 
BOOKKEEPER 


| Telegraph Expert 

| Practical Telephony 

MEOH ANICAL ENGINEER 

Mechanical Draftsman 

| UMschine Shop Practice 

Gas Engineer 

| OLVEL EE! 
Railway Accountant 
Commercial Law 

| ct GOOD ENGLISH 

STATIONARY ENGINEER Teacher 

| Marine Engineer mmon School Subjects 

ARCHITECT eivir sEavicr 

Contractor and Builder i 

| DArechicectural Drafteman RICULTURE \ 

Concrete Builder 

| Structural Engineer 

PLUMBING 4N! 

| Sheet Metal Ws 

1 


‘Textile Overseer or Supt. 

Navigator ‘Spanish 

Poultry Ratsin 

AUTOMOBILE! 
‘Repair! 


HEATING 


German 
‘orke: French 


CHEMICAL ENGINEER 


Name 


Occupation 
& Employer. 


Street 
and No. = 


City. State. 
If name of Course you want is not in this list, write it below. 


Wély mention th:s magazine when \writing to, advertisers. 


FISHING WITH SPADES 


costumes. What excitement reigned when a new 
habitat of the coveted lant was thus discovered 
by some knowing fishwife of Ouistreham! The 
little boys and girls, now thoroughly convinced 
that the wriggling, bright-eyed, serpent-like fish 
would not bite, screamed with delight as they 
saw their baskets and pails, under the admiring 
of mothers, fathers, and governesses, being 
rapidly filled. The faces of charming young girls 
in bathing costumes, and those of more mature 
“ Parisiennes ”’ in elegant summer costumes, but 
barefooted, as every équille fisher must needs 
be, were flushed with stooping, and their eyes 
were as bright as the children’s with excitement. 
Mental reflections without number may be 
indulged in as you watch the picturesque crowd 
which digs and ploughs for équilles on the sandy 
shores of Riva Bella. ‘‘ This must be the finest 
pastime in the world for the stout,” thought I, 
on coming across a particularly intent group of 
three, one of whom might have figured for the 
Fat Boy in “ Pickwick.” And I was almost 
inclined to add, “‘ The best sport in the world 
for everybody—man, woman, child, or beast,” 
seeing how even the dogs which had accompanied 
their masters and mistresses down to the beach 
entered into the fun as the fish were unearthed. 
This further observation must be made, however : 
there is a vast difference between the attitude of 
the native fisher and that of the holiday-maker. 
To the former, the finding of sand-cels has long 
since ceased to be anything but a serious occupa- 
tion. You can see that by the stolid way in 
which they dig, the unerring skill with which 
they use their spades to stun the égutlles, and 
the businesslike indifference with which they 
cast the fish into their baskets or pails. They 


AND PLOUGHS. 


are thinking all the time of how many kilos 
of sand-eels they will be able to send to the 
Parisian markets, and how soon they will be 
able to pay off the long scores, due to the war, 
at the butcher's and baker's. 

Some of the éguilles which are sent to Paris 
are caught in exceedingly fine nets. ‘‘ The netting 
season precedes and accompanies the digging 
season,’’ my Riva Bella friend told me. A fisher- 
man of Quistreham informed him the other day 
that his fishing party had taken eight hundred 
francs’ (thirty-two pounds) worth of launce in 
one tide. But that is another story, so we will 
return to our diggers and ploughers. 

Presently the rising of the tide and the setting 
of the sun began to warn the eel-seekers that 
the day's sport was drawing to a close. By this 
time hardly a square yard of sand near the 
advancing sea had been left unturned. Loath to 
leave the fruitful stretches of sand, the people 
dug on until the sea threatened to cut them off, 
and thus, foot by foot, yard by yard, they were 
driven homewards. There is often a grand rush 
in the end. Heavily-laden baskets are hurriedly 
picked up and slung over shoulders or suspended 
on poles, trousers are tucked up above the knees 
and skirts are lifted well above the ankles, and 
the multitude of fishers, laughing and joking, 
wade with much unnecessary splashing through 
the shallow pools which are quickly effacing the 
trenches cut by their spades and ploughs. 

That picture of the departure landwards in 
the glorious golden light of the setting sun, with 
the long shadows of the fishers cast upon the 
gleaming sands, was a fitting conclusion to that 
memorable autumn day when I learnt the art 
of “ fishing with a spade.” 


Going homewards with the catch. 
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You Can Hear! 


Don't say that it cannot be done—. - Had Mr. Bell said 
that, there would have been no telephone. I have shown 
over 265,000 deaf persons that they can hear distinctly and 
have thousands of gratefulletters from them, mainly be- 
cause I said to them what I now say toyou—""My company 
Joes not want a cent from you until you know that the Acousti- 
con will make you hear.”” Just send a line and say “'I will try the 
Acousticon.’’ “We will immediately send you, charges paid, the 


1917 Acousticon for 


neposit FREE TRIAL gyrase 


After you have given it any test that you choose it is entirely 
for you to say whether you will keep or return it—at least you 
will know whether you are among the hundreds of thousands 
of fortunate ones to whom it does restore normal hearing. And 
it will have cost you nothing to try—not a cent. 


WARNING! Theres 


should 
‘we do, 
jtrument 


ourself vou alone 
- TURNER, Pres., 


GENERAL ACOUSTIC C® 1336 Candler Building, New York 


5-Pass. .28 H.P, 


—and agency for yoor territory. 
Electric Starting 


Ride ina Bush Car. Pay forit 


ra every com. 
munity. 84 cara shipped 
to agents in March. 103 


Address J. H. BUSH, President. 
BUSH MOTOR COMPANY, Bush Temple, Chieago, Ill. 


SOORLOULOR THE KIDS! 
OD a= PS 
ALL Ee ee ye aT on 


STORES 


Deafness 


Perfect hearing is now being restored in 
every. ‘condition of deafness or defective 
hearing from causes such as 


d or Sun! 
en Drums, Roaring or Hissing Sound: 

Perforated, Wholly or Partially Destroy- 
ed Drums, Discharge from Ears, etc. 


Wilson Common-Sense Ear Drums 
“Little Wireless Phones for the Ears’’— 
uire no medicine but effectively replace what is lacking or 
Selective in the natural drums, They are simple devices, 
which the wearer easily fits into the ears where they are 
invisible. Soft, safe and comfortable to wear at all times. 
Write today for our 168 page FREE book on DEAFNESS, 
giving you full particulars and plenty of testimonials. 
WILSON EAR DRUM CO., Incorporated 
101 Inter-Southern Bullding Louis 


THE AvAX MFO.CO. popt.x, KANSAS CITY: Ma. 


LLE, KY. 


No. 401. 82.50 Belt buckle of sterling silver, engraved 
free with three-letter monogram. Belt of genuine Wal- 
rus leather is furnished. Please state belt size when 
ordering. Buckle is 15{ inches long and 1% inches wide. 


No. 606. $5.00. 
Manicure set of 13 
=A pieces with heavy 
mother-of-pearl 
handles in long 
grain genuine lea- 
ther case, silk lined. 
Excelient quality of 
fittings. Buffer is 
removable. 


iy AL 


No. 617, 59c. Key Case for 6 keys 
Made from genuine cow hide. A 
very convenient method for carry- 
ing keys, which prevents them from 


wearing the pocket. 
Old English letter on each 


O@: 


You Can Save Money this Christmas 


There is no better way of doing this than 
by purchasing equally as good Christmas 
gifts at less cost. 

This Christmas time—or at any other time 
—the Baird-North Co. is a money-saving 
source of purchase for you. 

Buying from the Workshop in the jewelry 
center of the World, eliminating the profits of 
middlemen, means a saving to you that you 
should not overlook. 


Buy Direct from the Workshop— 
You Save One-third. 


Our 200-page catalog contains 10,000 articles of 
Diamonds, Watches, Jewelry, Leather Goods, Novel- 
ties, Toiletware, Tableware and associated lines. 

The corner coupon is attached for your convenience 
in sending for this money. 


No. 338, $2.50. Solid 10k 
Gold Cuff Links. These 
links are of excellent 
weight. We will engrave 
without charge one script 


ing book. 


Every article is guaranteed 
to satisfy you or we will 
refund your money, 
We guarantee 
free, safe and 
prompt 
delivery. 


22°35" Gentlemen 
239" Please send me 
<0 FREE without obligation, 
your 200 page catalog con- 
cE -3OF raining 10,000 articles of jewelry. 
Uae silverware, novelties and gifts 


ENDS. 


(Liberal payment is made for photographs published 
in this section, and readers are invited to submit any 
curious pictures they may possess.) 


Chinese Make-Believe—‘ The Wide World” 
in German East Africa —A “ Petrified” 
Man, etc., etc. 


Sse HE Wipe Worto, as our readers know, 
fF . is to be found in the most inaccessible 
AG corners of the earth. An officer on 

r service in German East Africa sends 

us the accompanying photograph of a 

member of the mess with the latest- 

arrived copy of THE Wipe WorLD. This officer, 

Lieutenant W. Denniss, of the Intelligence Depart- 

ment, had a farm in British East Africa, and joined 

the LD. after the outbreak of war. The picture has 

a pathetic interest, for not long after it was taken 

Lieutenant Denniss was killed during the fighting 

‘on the Mjoro Ridge. 

Our readers will remember hearing of the painted 
representations of gun-muzzles that decorated the 
embrasures of the forts of Peking when the Allied 
troops marched in years ago. They were part of the 
Chinese policy of “saving face,” no doubt. That 
this system of make-believe is not yet extinct is evi- 
dent from the curious photograph reproduced below, 


Chinese make-believe — These circles, painted on the wall of a Chinese village, are iutenuca to 
represent the muzzies of cannon, and are supposed to frighten robbers away | 


“The Wide World” in German East Africa — This officer was killed not 


Jong after the photograph was taken, 


which was sent to us by Miss 
Juliet Bredon, the well-known 
writer on Chinese subjects. The 
picture, she states, represents 
the mud-wall of a village near 
Peking painted in circles to 
imitate the mouths of cannon, 
and intended to frighten away 
robbers! Prowling marauders 
would need to be singularly 
guileless, one imagines, to be 
impressed by these crude 
representations. 

On the top of the opposite 
page is shown a very remark- 
able photograph, of a kind 
seldom seen. The man on the 
right is holding up the body 
of a petrified Peruvian, one of 
the original inhabitants of the 
country in the far-off days be- 
fore the Spanish conquistadores 
came. This “ petrified man” 
was found in an ancient copper 
mine near Tocopilla (now 
Chilian territory), which is 
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LET US SHOW YOU HOW TO GET 


FREE SUITS 


Here we go again, 
breaking all records for 
new, nobby, ahead-of-the- 
timestyles. Be the first in 
your town to wear a suit 
that is ahead of time. mm 
it while you wear it. We 
send the suit complete. 
Youcan make big money, 
too. There is 


$50 to $100 aWeek 


| ee ee 
in it for you. Drop us a 
postal for our advance 

ook, select the styles you want 
Vand the cloth. 

Let us prove our wonderful 
offer. Don’t wait a minute. 
‘Costs you nothing to look into 
this. We send everything the 
day your request is received. 
We prepay d 
everything. 
postal with your name and ad- 
dress on it. it right now. 


Parazon, Tailoring Co. 
_ Dept. 1 CHICAGO 


Sensational Typewriter Offer 


Everyone needs a typewriter. Write 


Save arguments and law suits. Earn ex: 
tra money typing manuscripts, 
Scenarios with the acknowledged le: 


UNDERWOOD 
Standard Visible 


value; ‘Must be seen and used 

‘ed. Let ussend one on 

approval, Ifyou find slightest thing to 

criticize, return it at our expense alter 
s’ FREE Trial 

t sell itself on merit. You 

canKent.applying rentalon purchase 

priceor Buy {or cash oreasy payments 


Write for inf 
Olfer No. 397 
Typews.ter Emporium, Chicago, lil. 
00 Satisfied Emporium 
Customers — Est. 


rmation about Big 


Guarantee 


a Goals of Arms and Crests 


== Searched and painted for fram- 
F) ing. Stationery, embossing, 

dies cut. Heraldic authority 
guaranteed. 


GEORGE S. TODD, 
57 Cornell Avenue, Yonkers, N.Y. 


TYPEWRITERS 


—All Makes. Factory Rebuilt by the 
famous ‘Young Process;"’ guaran- 
teed like new. Our big business per- 
mits lowest prices—$10 and up; m 
chines rented—or sold on time. Sat 
faction guaranteed or money back. 
Rentals apply on purchase price. 
Write for Catalog 

YOUNG TYPEWRITER CoO., 
Dept. 1167, - Chicago. 


THAIR REMOVERS 


ony’ 
instrument ever devised to 
e aperfiuoas hair, erman- 
SUB and pats 
A®bI Veings thie P Parcel Post, with mone; 
Receartty ive folder and information FRI 
SAnO MEG. w 3182 W. 25th Street. Cleveland, Ohio 
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TO! iti 
Zopay RBS Competition 
WatchBook 


Look! 


21 Ruby and Sap- 
Dhire Jewels— 
‘Adjusted to the 
‘second — 
Adjusted to tem- 
perature — 
Adjusted to iso- 
chronism — 
Adjusted to posi- 
tions— 
25-year gold stra- 
ta case — 
Genuine Montgom- 
ery Railroad Dial— 
New Ideas in Thin Cases 
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ery fighting verso! In the 


° 

2 Navy has the Burlington 

Watch aboard. This includes 
every torpedd boat —e: 

submarine a3 well ae the big 

sdnonghts. Some haveover 


Bio Burlingtooe 
A 


Only G.:.. 


And all of this for $2.50 — only $2.50 per 
month—a great reduction in watch price—direct to 
you—positively the exact prices the wholesale dealer 
‘would have to pay. Think of the high-grade, guar- 
anteed watch we offer here at such a remarkable 
price. And if you wish, you may pay tl.is price at 
the rate of only $2.50 1 month. Indeed, the days of 
exhorbitant watch prices have passed, 


See It First! 


You don't pay a cent to anybody until you see the 


watch. You don’t buy a Burlington watch without seeing it, 
Look at the specie Beauty of the watch itself..'Thin model, 
el —ari y Ti 
There, you 


pies 
Il, "A timepiece adjusted to position 
ture and isochronism. 


Free Watch 4 rreewac: 
Boo Get the pln f BookCoupon 


fon Watch Book Burlington Watch Co. 

i TL” got ~ 19th St- and Marshall Blvd. 
this coupon now. You will 

know a lot more about watch g? Det 1427 Chicago, Hil 


Please wend me (without 
obligations and prepaid) 
your free book on watches 
with full explanation of your 
cash or $2.50 a month offer o@ 
the Burlington Watch, 


buying when you read it. 
You will be able to “steer 
clear” of the over-priced 
watches which are no # 
better. Send the cou- - 
pon today for the book . ? 
and our offer. 


Burlington rib 
Watch Co. “ 


19bSt. &Mardall <o Aae hnniinincretetnciniacnacaesocmsedl| 
Bivd,Dept 1427” “On 


Chicago ra 


Kindly mention this magazine when writing to advertisers. 


known to have been worked 
by the natives hundreds of 
years ago. He was discovered 
lying on his back in the 
position in which he had been 
working, and had evidently 
been hewing out ore when a 
fall of roof suffocated him. 
The point of the copper pick 
with which he had been work- 
ing was found, but the haft, 
and all traces of his clothing, 
had long since disappeared. 
Later, earthquakes packed 
+ the earth more tightly down 
around him, and the workings 
of Nature through the cen- 
turies completed a process of 
petrifaction until the unfortu- 
Mate miner became to all 
intents and purposes a statue. 
From a scientific point of view 
it is a mystery as to what race 
the “petrified man” belonged. 4 “ 
The ancient Peruvians of the 
times of the Conquest were 
Mostly small men, whereas this miner must have stood 
at least six feet three inches. He may have been an 
Araucanian from the extreme south of Chile, as these 
ple were—and still are—tall men, but it is doubtful 
whether the Incas ever encouraged slave Whatever 
his history, experts agree that the “‘ petrified man ” must 
be at least six hundred years old. Our photograph was 
taken soon after the body was found. 


trified man,” 


" believed to be over six hundred years old— 
Phis remarkable find was unearthed in a mine in Chile, 


ODDS AND ENDS. 


The beautiful valley uf 
Eskdale, which runs from 
the west coast of Cumberland 
right under Sca Fell, is being 
opened up to tourists by the 
construction of a wonderful 
narrow-gauge railway, the 
smallest public railway in the 
world. The greater portion 
of this unique line is now 
open for traffic, and trains 
run every day both for pas- 
sengers and goods, whil 
special trains may be 
chartered for parties at a very 
modest rate. One terminus 
is at Ravenglass, where there 
is a junction with the Fur- 
ness main line; the other 
(when the line is completed) 
will be at Boot, a quaint 
hamlet under Sca Fell. The 
gauge of the line is fifteen 
inches 5, the engines—models 
of the “ Pacific” type of ex- 

press locomotive—are three 
and a half feet high over all, and eighteen feet in length. 
In fine weather open carriages are used, but there are closed 
carriages for soe and winter work. Each 
truck holds one ton. The narrow-gauge line follows 
the same route as the defunct railway which formerly 
served this beautiful dale, and which was constructed some 
forty years ago to bring down iron ore from the mines 
at Boot. After the closing of these mines it was used 


The smallest public railway in the world —It runs from Ravenglass, in Cumberland, to the neighbourhood of Sca Fell, 
Photo, by Miss Mary C. Fair. 
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Send postal today for full infor= 
mation haw to get your Fall suit, 
made to Seasure, without apenny"s. 
cost. $30 to $10" would not buy @ 
better ono. Simply wearit,tell your 
friends where you got it—take thelr 
erders—and make 


$10 to $15 


. It is dead 


jobbier suit or 


fea. Drop us a 
vy pattern book 
about styles 


WePay Delivery Charges %*tshead ofothar fellows, writa 


this minute. A postal wil dee 
American Woolen Mills Company 
Dept. 1060 Chicago 


Beautiful Complexion 


It is yours if you will use 


Dr. Campbell's Safe Arseric 
Complexion Waters, 


Are guaranteed to quickly beautify the 
complexion, clearing the skin of pim- 
ples, blackheads, wrinkles, redness 
and sallow skin. 

You may have used dozens of others 
without success, and are discouraged. 
But test Campbell’s wonderful beauty- 
building efficacy. Their cost is trifling 

-they put you in perfect condition, 
build up the system, remoying all im 
purities from the blood, the real cause of all skin affec- 
tions. Act now—send for a box—50e and $1,00 by mail in plain 
cover on receipt of price from the 
RICHARD FINK CO., Dept.91, 396 Broadway, N. Y. 

Arsenic Wafers for you fron 


Every druggist can get Dr, Campbelt’s 
de drngyest 


Pay as You Wish 


‘@ genuine Lacnnite for 
jaya. (If you can tell tt 

nF expense. 

 iPyoy decide to beep We 

conta a month. Write for catalog. 


pay i 

Genuine Lachnite Gems 

fire fore: tin solid gold, 

bowed renowned {grmoed extters. Will scan 

‘and acid teats, All kinds of jewe! 
tow prices, Easy payments, 


A MOTORCYCLE 

a smal! cost by using our Attach. 
le outfit, FITS ANY BICYCLE. Eas 
ily attached. No special tools required. 


tite today for bar- FREE BOOK 


in list and free book 
lescribing the SHAW Bicycle Motor At 
tachment, Motorcycles, all makes, new 
and second-hand, @35 and up.” 
SHAW MANUFACTURING CO, 

Dept. 4, Galosburg, Kansas. 

FREE eo ee 
with hundreds of photos of mounted, 

birds and animals, Learn this profession. Save your troph- 
ies, your homeand den. Great value tosportsmen, 


Learnto Stuff Birds !is2™0-. 


tan furs, make rugs 


to Hunters and Trappers 


and robes. Quickly learned by men and boys. Big Profits from 
Spare tine. lntetealyIneereation” INVESTIGATEE "eke ToS 
for Free Book. Only a few free so rush. 


1427, Elwood 


Kindly mention this magazine when writing to advertisers. 


Great Reduction 
in Credit Terms 


and Prices" 
Think of it! A high 
grade, guaranteed, 
genuine diamond, per= 
fect in cut and full of 
fiery brilliancy, set in 
solid gold or platinum 
mounting for only $2. 
‘a month—@ cents @ 


Send for 116-page Jewelry Catalog containing over 2000 
beautiful illustrations of Diamonds, Watches,Silverware,etc. Make 
a selection either for yourself or asa gift for a friend or loved one. 
We will send the article for your examination, all charges pre- 
paid by us, You assume no risk; you are under no obligation, 
You Don’t Pay a Cent until you see and examine the article. 
If perfectly satisfied pay one-fifth of the purchase price and the 
balance in eight equal monthly payments, If not entirely etees, 
return at our expense. Whether you buy or not, get Our Catalog. 
It is an education in Diamon Jewelry values and easy credit 
buying. Send for catalog today—before you forget. It is FREE. 


. ‘ 
LOFTIS BROS. & CO., The National Credit’ Jewelers 
Dept.E-861, 100 to 108 N. State Street, Chicago, Mlinois 
(Established 1858) Storesin: Chicago Pittsburgh St.Louis Omaha 


Copy This Sketch 


lu s trators and cartoonists make $20 to $125, 
per week, My practical system of personal 
individual lessons by mail will develop your 
talent, Fifteen years successful. work. for, 
newspapers and magazines qualifies me to 
teach you. Send me your sketch of President 
Wilson with 6c in stamps and 1 will send you 
a test lesson plate, also collection of drawings 
showing possibilities for YOU. 


Good memory is absolutely essential to 
success, fot memory is power. 

The Dickson Method makes you “Forget 
Proof,’’ develops concentration, Will, 
self-confidence, quick thought, ready speech. 
Write today for my free book, “How to Re- 
member’ names, studies, also copy righted 
Memory Address 


Beautiful, Bewitching Girl Poses 
taken from lovely Life Models, ab- 
solutely the “niftiest” out. Send dime 
for good samples and catalog of “Real 
Fascinating” Pictures, Books and Nov- 
elties, showing nearly 100 bewitchin, 

Birl poses, etc. Send right now, you'll 
want more after seeing samples and 
catalog. We guarantee satisfaction. 


4008-14 Morera bd at ro Co 
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A hot-water g:yser near Calistoga, California. 
Photo, by J. C. Adams. 


for many years for passenger and goods traffic, being 
finally closed for traffic some five years ago. The.narrow- 
yauge railway company have now leased the track for the 
construction of their line—an enterprise heartily welcomed 
by the many lovers of the neighbourhood. The photograph 
we reproduce shows two engines hauling a heavy load of 
holiday-makers. These beautiful little engines were built 
by Messrs. Bassett-Lowke, Lid., of Northampton. 

In a recent number of THE WIDE WORLD we reproduced 
a photograph of a hot-water well in Calistoga, Napa County, 
California, U.S.A., as it looked when the drill was with- 
drawn. Since that time this particular well has turned 
into a genuine geyser. Hot water came up continually, 
and after about a month a rushing noise was heard one 
day and steam and hot water shot high into the air, 
sometimes to a distance of over a hundred feet. This 


MAGAZINE. 


has continued ever since, the phenomenon occurring ~ 
from one to ten times a day. Scientists think that the 
geyser works on the principle of the “ trap” of a sink : 
when the steam-pressure is greater than the weight of 
the water in the pipe, the water is forced out. The 
spouting continues from half a minute to a minute and 
a half, and sometimes several hundred people congre- 
gate to see the well “shoot.” 

Our next photograph, taken in the Straits Settlements, 
depicts a quaint method of carrying a little pig. The, 
young porker is trussed up and conveyed much as a 
schoolboy carries his satchel. The pig's feet are first 
tied, and two stout sticks are then placed, one along the 
creature’s back and the other under his body, bound 
together by strong banana fibres. It is now impossible 
for the pig to move. From the ends of the upper stick 
a long loop is slung over the shoulder, and in this way 
the animal is carried from place to place, being apparently 
none the worse at the journey’s end. 


é How they take pigs to market in the Straits Settlements, 
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Send Only $1 
For This ILLINOIS Watch 


Your Dollar Back in a Month—if You Wish 


To 10,000 Men Only 


Once a year we buy 10,000 of these wonderful 
Illinois Watches. This 17-Jewel Model, with a 20- 
year Gold-Filled case, 

We offer those watches at $13.75—terms $1 down 
and a yearto pay. Our object is to open up 10,000 
new charge accounts, 

But we offer only 10,000. If you fail to get one 
by delay, you will have to wait a year. 


How We Proiit 


This offer, of course, leaves us very slight profit. 
But we have an enormous Jewelry Department. 
And we supply two million homes with House 
Furnishings. 

If we get you started—get you to open a charge 
account here—you will buy here all your life. That 
is why we offer this Watch bargain. It will last you 
a lifetime. And every time you look at it, it will 
remind you that you have an account with us. 


Thirty Days’ Trial 


You know this Watch. The best jewelry con- 
cerns all over the country handle and recommend it, 
It is made by the Illinois Watch Co., Springfield, Ill. 
—one of the greatest and oldest watch concerns in 
the country. 

But we send the Watch on trial. Wear it 30 days. 
If you are not satisfied with your bargain, send it 
back. 

Send us only $1 when you order. If you don’t 
like the watch, we will send the dollar back. If you 
do like it, send us $1.a month. ‘That will give you 
over a year to pay., 

No references required. We will gladly trust you. 
Express will’be prepaid. 3 

But don’t wait. These 10,000 
watches will go very fast. And this 
will be your only chance for a year to 
get such a fine-watch bargain. Send 


OurPrice*132 
Only $1 Down 
A Whole Year to Pay 


This watch has a 17 Jeweled movement-—it is 
@ perfect timekceper. le price seems impos- 
sible. But we guarantee this watch to have 17 
fine jewels, and to be a genuine Illinois watch, 
exactly the same as sold in jewelry stores. 

The case is a 20-Year Gold-Filled Casc. That 
is, itis warranted for 20 years. It is open-face 
and a beauty. The back is handsomely en- 
graved. It has a screw back and bezel, so it is 
Positively dust-proof. 

The watch is guaranteed for 25 years. We 
send with this watch this guarantee certificate. 
Think of that—only $13.75 for almost a lifetime 
of perfect watch service. The watch is a perfect 
timekeeper. No better timekeepers_were ever 
made than the 17-jeweled Illinois. Every man 
who knows watches knows this. 

If you want to sell this watch back to us, after 
30 days’ use, we will return every cent that you 
pay on it. 


3741Wall Street, Chicago 


1 snclose Sret payment of Sly for which send. exprose pata, the 17: 


us the coupon now. Peeps Watch No, KAF ii described in your advertisement. 


Spiegel, 
ay SternG 


3741 Wall Street, Chicago 


i Feen te7 will 2 gach month until $1375 hing been pnid. 
s 


Name corse. sseeseeceens 


JEWELRY CATALOG FREE 
Postal and Me wit’ e's i ra ceed watch offer will not be 
made again for a year. ( 


If return 
‘ial period you are to send me buck my $1. 


It contains everything that 
is new in watches, diamonds 
credit plan. | Just drop usa 
be mailed you free. But don't fall to use the 
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Two Wonderful Bargains 


Here are two of the most Wonderful Hartman Special_Get- 
Acquainted Bargains ever offered. Pick out the one you want. Fill in 
the coupon and mail today. Send no money. We will ship it to you 
Frome ly,.so you can see before you buy. Hartman’s Mammoth 

ganization, with its $12,000,000 Capital and Resources, makes it 

EASY for everyone to furnish the home at smallest cost on real 
credit terms. No references asked—no interest—no ‘‘red tape.’ 
If goods are not satisfactory, return within 30 days at our ex- 
ense. If you are perfectly satisfied, pay in small monthly sums. 
e ship only one of these bargains to a family, but when you get 
our Mammoth Bargain Book you may order as many items as_ you  ——— 
like in Furniture, Carpets, Draperies, Silverware, ete,, all on | j= 

easy credit terms at Rock-Bottom Prices, Order Direct 


Ad 


' 
e 1K224. ‘Comfort’ Kitchen Cab- 

inet made of solid oak throughout, in 

beautiful golden flat finish. Hardware 

isof copper, latest design. Height 63in.; 

base top 43x26 in. Contains I cutlery 


Send No Money. Only send coupon for this Elegant Sanitary Kitchen Cabi- 2fwetj | bread drawer: large cupboard 


net. Stands 63 in. high, Contains all conveniences. Made of solid oak, durably containing rollin, and pan rack. 
constructed and finished in rich golden color. No kitchen should be without this Bread board 18x20 in.; 40-Ib. flour bin 
cabinet. Send only coupon—no money. If satisfied it is the greatest of bargains, and Ching closet with 
you want to keep it, pay only 50c in 10 days, balance 75¢ per month until our low fi woot 

price of $14.88 is paid in full. If not exactly what you want, return within 80 days $14.4¢-b0e in 

at our expense and get your money bac! month. 


Kk. 

= Send no money—just send coupon for 

Ss) this beautiful three-piece Library Set. 

Pay only 50 cents in ten days accord- 
ing to our liberal Relies or Stare at 

mere OUl Expense. et is of thoroughl: 
“ya" seasoned solid oak, fumed finish, . 
——— beautifully made and well pro- 
2 portioned. As handsome looking 
furniture as you ever saw for the 
money. You will be amazed at 


5 f ' sacs OF fj this wonderful bargain and pleased 
Seed Famed J with our liberal credit terms. 


jece Library Set, solid oak in 

ms period deat Table top & le 

. high and has 7 in. shelf. cut 

stock, fitted with nickledslides. 5}in. 

Panel with artisticembossing. 4 pron 
trimmed with Adams Urn carving. Chair and 
Focker of solid oak with genuine ‘iarter-sawed 
arms. Finis! carving m — ~ Q 
i h; rocker 87 in. high; Just write in coupon below the bargain you want and it 


n.. 19 in. between arms. wil] he snipes without one cent in advance. If not pleased, 
return within 30 days at our expense and we’ll refund every 


ti cent you have paid. If you consider it the biggest bargain you ever saw, 
“icin 10 Pay a little each month according to terms quoted here, 


Hartman Furniture and Carpet Co., 
3989 Wentworth Avenue, Chicago, 
Send me article No.. =— 


(Fillin 
If I keep it, I will pay 50c in 10 days and balance in small 


Bargain Catalog , 


containing thousands of wonderful 
Bargains in Home Furnishings—all ti] 
sold on the Hartman Liberal Credit 


Plan. Write today. monthly payments as per terms and prices quoted in this ad. 


HARTMAN #j,...... 


Furniture and Carpet Co., 
3989 Wentworth Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


If only catalog 


ated, place an X in this 0. 
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narrative must be STRICTLY TRUE IN EVERY DETAIL, and a writTEN STATEMENT TO THIS EFFECT must be furnished. The 
author must also, if possible, furnish portraits of the leading character or characters (even if it be himself), together with any other 
available photographs and portraits of places, persons, and things which in any way heighten the realism and actuality of the narrative. 
All MSS. should be typewritten, Every care will be taken of contributions. but the Editor cannot be held responsible for accidental 
loss or damage. All communications should be plainly addressed to the Editor, Wing Wortp Macazing, 8, Southampton Street, 
London, W.C., England. : 
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“The Crowning Attribute of Lovely Women is Cleanliness” 


NAIAD DRESS SHIELDS 


aid the final assurance of cleanliness 
Free from Rubber 
» _ The Naiad Dress Shield sounds the highest note of Beauty, 
Quality and Cleanliness— Absolutely free from rubber. 
Can be sterilized in boiling water and pressed with heated 


iron. All styles and sizes to fit every requirement. 
Regular, Fall Dress, Shirt Waist are made in flesh color. 
Guarantee with every pair. 
At stores or sample pair on receipt of 25c. 


Naiad Waterproof Sheeting for the nursery and 
hospital 


THE C. E. CONOVER CO., Mfr, 202 ,freqkitn 
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1 Will Train You By Mail 
I am Chief Engineer of a large firm. 
"4 Draftsmanship brought me to my position. I know just 

the kind of training you need to get a big salary. I will 
give you personal instruction by mail —instruction based 
on my own every day practical experience. You need no 
special talent or requirements. You do not have to take a 
minute from your regular work. No matter who you are or 
where you live, if you can read and write and are ambitious I will take 


ou in hand and makea real draftsman out of you. Write for my free 
and see what I have done for others. Send the coupon or postcard. 


“MAIL COUPON A 


CHIEF ENGINEER COOKE 
Dept. 2X 455 Cass St., Chicago, I 
Without obligation or cost to me send prepaid 
your free book “The Road to Success ” and par- 
ticulars of your very extra special offer. 


ever before. 


Take 


gcH! 


months and I will qualify you for a big salary and a real 


Yes, I mean just exactly what I 
say — that I will give you this magnificent 
set of Imported German Silver Drafts. 
man’s Drawing Instruments positively and 
absolutely free. And besides the instru- 
ments in this beautiful plush lined leather 
case, I will also give you absolutely free 
a 20x25 inch drawing board, a 24 inch 
T square, a 12 inch rule, two triangles, 
a French curve, \two bottles of drawing 
ink, a supply of paper, pencils, erasers, 
thumb tacks, etc., etc.—a complete drafts- 
man’s working outfit, the very same kind 
that I use myself. 

This superb set is valued at $17.50. It 
goes absolutely free to those who get my 
personal instructions in Draftsmanship. 


Become A 
Draftsman 


The need now is for draftsmen! 
Companies everywhere are looking for 
skilled draftsmen to fill positions paying 
from $125.00 to $300.00 per month. The 
work is light, pleasant and profitable. Look 
at the want ads of our metropolitan news- 
papers and see for yourself what an urgent 
demand there is for draftsmen. This is 
the “Construction Age”—the epoch of a new 
pace in every field of industrial endeavor. The 
services of the draftsman are needed more than 
. Give me a few minutes of your spare time fora few 
‘uture, 


Your Time To Pay Me 


Send the 
of my special offer, 


EF ENGINEER COOKE 


CUNCAGS ENGINEERING WORKS, Dopt.2X, 456 Case St, CHICASS, ILL. 


Kindly mention this magazine when writing to advertisers. 
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THE STRANGEST WOMAN IN BIS’ ORY 
Have you read about CATHERINE THE GREAT. 


of Russia—the auburn-haired-queen—the queen of 
romance? Was she the great queen—ardent jover—falthlees wife— 
rumor has told? Was she twenty women in one—more beautiful 
thar Helen of Troy—more brilliant than Cleopatra—more ruthless 
than Catherine de Medici—greater than Queen Elizabeth of Eng- 
land—this woman who came from a modest German duchy to rule 
over a wild Russian court and a wilder Russian land? What is the 
truth? “The story of her life, and every great personage is to be 
found in the world-famous publication 


Ridpath’s 
History of the World 


More than a quarter million sets of this great His- 
tory have been sold, and every purchaser is nore than 
satisfied, Never before has any set of books had so 
great asale. It is endorsed by the scholarship of the world as the 

test History ever written. Itis complete and graphic, absorb- 
ing and authoritative, and holds you spellLound with the rapt 
interest of astirring tale, Sample pages free. 


| 

“1A beautif: 

BOM 46 page est 

); let of sample 

Pages to all 

2/ who mail us 

4 me 4 the coupon 

FMAPOLEON | BE 009 pages 

x 2000 Pictures 


A Wonderful Bargain 


We will name our special low price end easy 
terms only in direct letters to these sending us the 
coupon below. Tear off the coupon, write name and address lain- 
ly, and mail to us now before you forget it. Our plan of 
sale enables us to ship direct from factory to customer. and guar- 
antee satisfaction. We employ no agents, as our low price 

ermit the payment of an agent's commission. You ean 
dees ardhase this great work at the lowest Drice ever offered, 
and pay for it in small sums monthly if you prefer- 


The Rise and Fall of Nations 


Here you discern the causes which have led to the over- 
throw of monarchies and kingdoms, peoples and races, 
and if History has proven any fact, it'is that the rich and 
Gefenseless nation must sooner or later fall beneath the 
heel of the more warlike and aggressive power. If you 
heelld know the fate of the rich and defenseless nations 
then read the history of ancient Assyria or Chaldea or 
Persia or Babylon, whose glory now is but a memory. Dr. 
Ridpath gives the complete History of every race, every 

Rene very time, and holds you spellbound ‘by his 
Wonderful eloquence.’ Nothing more interesting, absorb- 
ing and inspiring has ever been written. 


FREE COUPON 


WESTERN NEWSPAPER ASSOCIATION, — 11-16 
140 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, Il. 

Please mail your 46-page free sample booklet of Ridpath's History 
et tie World, containing photogravures of Napoleon, and 
Caesar, map of European War Zoue, and write me full particdlars of 
your special offer to Wide World readers. 


‘the 
Bas 
reone who bride the: baving 
wee Pate works of all the standard authors 


them at my 

Sample 

When « Man's Man. Publish 
rice, #1 0c" 


r % 
fi 
lancer Price 


price, $1.45. 
Encbyclopedta of Quotations. Pub. 
Wild Knicals. Pub. price, $3.00. 
JPA "Marcied People  Shoold 
‘Married, Peow 


$3.00. My 


‘Libr , 10 vols. three 
for. Pub: price, $18.00. 


iy 
Here are 
at less than 25 cents 


k new 
‘do not quibble. 
my expense thap 


Davi 
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STUDENTS ART MAGAZINE 
ISTS AND ART 
STUDENTS 


Publishes Cash ‘Art Assign 

| ments, lessons and articles on Cartooning, Illus- 
trating, Lettering, Designing.and Chalk-Talk~ 
ing. Criticises amateurs’ work. Interesting, 
Te will plesse yee! 


per year. {tamps or bill, 
LOCKWOOD PUB. CO., Dept.49, Kalamazoo, Mich, 


| LET ME PLAN A BUSINESS FOR YOU 


Not a stock scheme that is worn out and 
dead—not a scheme to buy somebody else’s 
goods—not a get-rich-quick scheme—BUT a 
good sensible, workable plan for building 


A Mail Order and Advertising Business 
THAT- WILL BE ALL YOUR OWN . 


That will bring a good income from the start 
and help you make a real success, I plan the 
business, write your ad matter and give full 
instructions for manufacturing, publishing or 
producing the goods. My terms are reason- 
able. rite me at once and say whether you 
wish to engage in a manufacturing, literary, 
educational, publishing or specialty business. 
Expert service also furnished in 


Advertisement Writing, Ulustrating, Campaign 
Planning and Printing 


Address W.. CLEMENT MOORE, Specialist 


MEW EGYPT, NEW JERSEY. 
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Become a Doctor of. 
Chiropractic 
Earn $3000 to $5000 a Year 

Learn At Home 


Here is your opportunity to qualify 
at home in your spare time to become 
a Doctor of Chiropractic—to enter 
an uncrowded profession and make 
a big income. No matter where 
you live, or what work you are now 
doing, if yourreamb.tious, youcan Make Money Practicing 
become prosperous in the practice Chiropractic, the Science 
of this fascinating profession of of Spinal Adjustment 


DRUGLESS HEALING 


Never before has the demand been so great for compe- 
tent Doctors of Chiropractic. Every thinking person knows 
that the day of Drugless Healing is here, and the masses 
of people everywhere are eagerly welcoming Chiropractic, 
the science of restoring health by means of spinal adjust~ 
ment, as a natural, scientific substitute for the old out- 
grown system of “dosing” by internal medicines. 


nmat0, LESSONS FREE 


quickly and convincingly what Chiropractic is, we 
offer you 2 Lessons of our Regular Course absctitehe Tce 
Eight (3) Anatomical Charts beautifully lithographed 

colors that regularly sell for $15.00. 

You cah becom’ a Doctor of Chiropractic in a surprisingly short 
Yimpe by our practical, easy, simplified method of home instruction. 
All needless theory is thrown aside—our course offera the shortest, 
most direct route to your University Degree of D. C.Dostos at 
Chiropractic. We give you, right in your own home during your 
spare time, Jost the training you must hayeto succeed. 

Special reduced rates now! ‘rite today for new Hustrated 
64 page book and remarkable Free Lessons Offer, 


AMERICAN UNIVERSITY, 
Manierre Building, Dept g91 Chicago, IIL. 


DRAWING . 


LEARN BY MAIL IN YOUR OWN HOME 
Newspaper, Magazine and Commer ial Mlustrat- 
ing, Cartooning, Water Color aud Oil Painting. 
Learn Drawing or Painting for profit and pleas- 
We can develop your talent. This s:hool 
aakds Pree Scholarship. Award 
Your name and address 
brings you full explanation and our handsome 
illustrated Art Annual by return mail, Don't 
delay, Write today, 


FINE ARTS INSTITUTE, Studio 668, Omaha.Ned. 


Delivered yo Free 


Write Today for full details of iq f woe 
for the 


fs 
Bush Car. Pay for tt 
out of your commissions on 


in ii 


Comics, Cartoons, Com- 
mercial, Newspaper atid 
Macazine Iluatrating. 
° Pastel and Craven | Fortra, 
OTA Bese 
Uy our simple method uve 

gutekly devel 


ASSOCIATED ART STUDIOS 2226 Flatiron Building, New York 


September Niorn Ring—Free 
‘The beautiful ralsed gure of the 3o:ng 
piri ta a wonderful reproduction in metal, 
of the original painting. The backgrot:nd ts 
d enameled In two colors to represent 
een and sky. Ring is made of “Everbrivht 
correct. sire, for Unly 120 to beip pa ai ertinag: 
aize, for onl iD i 
AUCTION CO., Dept. 1943 Attleboro, Mass, 


Kindly meron this magazino whe: writing to advertisers. 


Signal Engineer 


HE profession of Signal Engineering 

is only in its infancy. More men are needed. 
At the present time scarcely more than 20% 
of the mileage in this country is equipped with 
automatic electric block signals. More Signal 
Engineers are needed to superintend the instal- 
lation of the new systems and the maintenance 
of the ones that are already installed. Big 
money is being paid. You can get just the 
kind of instruction you need right in your own home— 


during the spare time. Send the coupon now for the 
new book on Signal Enginecring. 


$12522 to $30022 a Month 


That isan ordinary salary forSignal Men. 


Many Signal Engineers are making much more 
than thi Even while you are learning you can hold 
one of the positions under a Si | Engineer, paying 
from $75 to $125 per month. Supervisors, Maintainers 
and Inspectors positions —all pay handsome salaries 
from $75.00. month up. Opportunity calls you. The profession 
calls you. Put your name and address in the coupon now. 


Men Are Needed 


The profession of Signal Engi- Outfits 


ing ling to ambitious FREE! 


n 
Our ranks are not overcrowde: 
Complete Signal 


Engineer's Out- 
fit and Complete 
Draftsman’s 


call. Block 
nal systems are no longer in the ex 
mental stage 
are being 


ome 


legislated to ailron¢ S detash 

sys! i y. In our Outfit given 
ms will have the chance you have away absolutely 
looking for. We are calling you. Send [hf free to students, 


the coupon now for our big new book. 


Send the Coupon 


Department 
for New Free Book ¢* of signaling 


Just put your name and address Room 1428 
in the coupon or on a letter or a 1810 Wilson Avenue 


ra 
post card and wend it tousat g° Ravenswood Station 


once. You are under no obliga- 

tions of any kind. We will send” Gentlemen:—Please send 
you the big new book that tells .@% me absolutely free and pre- 
you about the profes paid, your 

your golden opportuniti, Signal E 
solutely free. No obi 
tions, 
now 
toward the realization 
of your ambition. 


Department 
of Signaling 


Room 1426 
1910 witso Ave, 


ig new book on 
Engineering, and full 
lars of your special offer, 

etly understood that i 
assume no obligations of any kind. 
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Winter Nights 
Made Cozier—On Credit 


No References Needed—All Next Year to Pay 


New-Style Credit 


We give credit to home lovers without any 
red tape. No references required. All you do 
is to ask for our Bargain Book. Your Credit 
Card will come with it. Then you tell us to 
send you what you want, on open charge ac- 
count. Pay as convenient—a little each month. 
Simply lay aside 2or3centsaday. No hurry. 


Pay Nothing for a Month 


We send all goods on 30 days’ free trial, subject to re- 
turn. Our customers pay no money down. They make 
their first small pay ment when goods are accepted. after 
that 30days'trial. They pay only when they are satisfied. 


Pay a Little Monthly 


Empire Range 


Our Bargain Book 
shows over fifty 
Empire styles. Be 
sure to get it. 


$2435 


Hoary bag steel body, 
with hich closet, 
baondsome nickel thm 

ming. Runge is perfect 
baker with oven 16 in, 
wide, 9 in. 


nged, fo for all Kinds 
of fuel. Porcelain lined reservoir will bo hold 2 qts. of water. 
No. 30K4D580. With re-orvoir Sit: i 
No. 30K4D581. 


1209 W. 35th Street, Chicago 


Take a year or more to pay the bill, and there 
will be no interest. Over two million homes 
have such accounts here, and buy all their 
home comforts in that way. For your own 
sake, please try it. 


You'll Save 30% 


Our Bargain Book quotes hundreds of things at one- 
halfusual prices. It quotes the lowest prices in America 
on everything we offer. That we guarantee. Return 
the goods if anyone can meet us. You will save on the 
average at least 30 per cent. We save this by enormous 
buying, by picking up surplus stocks, and by selling to 
millions eae 


A $1 Book Free 


Our new Bargain Book pictures 5000 home things, 
many in actual colors. It is so big and complete that it 
costs us§1 percopy with mailing. Yet we send itto home 
lovers f: The edition is limited. It quotes goods 
bought summer. Prices are going up so fast that 
we dare not send out many of these catalogs. Many of 
the articles have advanced 50 per cent since we printed it. 

Mail us this coupon today. Get this present book. It 
will save you a great deal of money. And your Credit 
Curd will come with it. 


New Dollar Book 


Showing 5000 Home Thi 
Furaiture Baby Cabs—Cameras 
Clocks 


wing Machines 
itches Cabinets 
Carpenters’ Tools 


PAY 3 CENTS A DAY 


Ask - fe Style Book picturing 
(000 Fail Styles for Women 

nenuens aunanennennennene: 
SPIEG! Y, STERN CO. 

1208 WA teh Street, Chicago 
our Fall Bargain Book. 
Also the books I mark below. 
----Stove Book _...- Watches and Jewelry. 
----1000 Fall Styles for Women. 


Mail me 


Kindly mention this magazine when writing to advertisers: 
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Edgar. Alcorn 
President 


‘The opportuni in the Banking pro- 
fession are greater today than ever be-_ 
fore. As aresult of the war the country is 
witnessing the greatest business expansion of 
its history. New banks are being opened—old 
anks are asking for more qualified cashiers and 
fellersmovery where comes the demand for men trained in 


ked up'* to and 
His rk is clean, healthful 
short boams—he gets all holidays off, and 


y. He not only gets a large salary, but he bas opportun! 
for making money that exist in no other business or profe 


WE HAVE HELPED HUNDREDS 
We have helped many tonucceas in the Ban! 

Tight otherwise bo Grad 

offices, clerking inator ‘ 
Without nterfertg'with your prewent’ 


Write tor your eopyoNO 
American School of Banking 
696 East State St. 
Columbus, 0. 


506 % 


AGENTS PROFIT 


Gold and Silver Sign Letters 


For store fronts, office windows and glass signs 
of all ki No expertence necessary. Anyone 
can put them on and make money right from 
the start. 


$30.00 to $100.00 a Week! 


You can sell to nearby trade or travel all over 
the country, There ls a big demand for window 
lettering In every town. Send for Free Samples 
and full particulars, 

Liberal Offer to General Agents. 
METALLIC LETTER CU., 429 N. Ciurk St., Chicago 


TYPEWRITERS 


—All Makes. Factory Rebuilt by the 
famous ‘Young Process;"’ guaran- 
teed like new. Our big business per- 
mits lowest prices—$I0 and up; 
chines rented—or sold on time. 8 
faction guaranteed or money 
Rentals apply on purchase 
Write for Catalog. 


YOUNG TYPEWRITER CoO., 


price. 


Dept. 1168, - Chicago. 
B ; R CH CAR MACHINES AND Gi 
AW FREE!) 
And the Agency in Your Territory FRE I 


rite at once 
teach 


nity to make big money 
MOTOR CARS to your 


friends and neighbors. 
Special offer now. Address 
Ralph Birchard. President 
BIRCH MOTOR 


Mr. Edison’s 
Wonderfal 


New Phonograph 


The world's greatest in- 


—after years 
of labor on his favorite in- 
vention! Read our offeron his 
wonderful new phonograph. 


= after trial 


An astounding offer—the New Edison, 


Mr. Edison’s great new phonograph with the 
new Diamond Stylusreproducer and yourchoice ofall 
the brand new Diamond Amberol Records will be sent 
to you on free trial without a pennydown. Thefinest, 
the best that money can buy at very, very much less 
than the price at which imitations of the genuine 
Edison are oflered—a rock-bottom offerdirect from us. 


Entertain Your Friends 


Hear all the latest up-to-date song hits of the 
bigcities. Laugh at the side-splitting minstrel shows. 
Entertain your family and your friends with every- 
thing from Grand Opera to Comic Vaudeville—then if 
you choose, send the outfit back to us at our expeuse. 


Rock-Bottom Direct Offer 


If you wish to keep Mr. Edison's superb new in- 
strument, send us only $1.00 after the free trial. Pay the 
balance on the easiest kind of monthly payments. 

Think of it—a $1.00 payment, and a few dollars a 
month to get this outfit of Mr, Edison's new phonograph with 
the Diamond Stylus reproducer, the life-like music—the eame 
Diamond Amberol Records—all the musical results of. the 
highest priced outfits — yes, the greatest value for $1.00 
down, ance on easiest monthly terms. nvinee your= 
self—a free trial first! No money down, no C. 0. D. 
not one cent to pay us unless you choose 9s 
to keep the instrument. 


: ha ro 
Our New Edison "rx. Batson 


Catalog Sent Free 6 powgsk’'’ sors 


Your name and address on @ 4 1428 Edison Blk, 
postal or a letter (or just the Chicago, Ill, 
Pravor) is enough. No cbligutions : 
invasklng for the catalon, Get ef, Gentlemen: Please send 
Ee otter -_ Sane tite otter flog and full particulars of 

your free trial offer on the 
new model Edison Phonograph, 


8 Fill out coupon today. a 
F. K. BABSON Fl 
Edison Phonograph Distributors ,¢° 
1428 Edison Block ra 
Chicago, Il. _,# 
Canadian Office: Fol Adéhed 


NOME esseoscssessaccecseceseseeseenseneeeeeterrerms 


Kindly mention thia magazine when writing to advertisers. 


. The Dickson Trained mind 
The average mind resembles 
a scrap pile. isas welt ae @ cross- 


Is your mind like a scrap pile—heaped up with a lot of unrelated, unclassified, unindexed facts ? When 
you want to remember a name, place or date, must you grope uncertainly in this mixed-up pile seeking in 
vain to locate the desired information? And finally in embarrassment give it up? Summoned on any 
‘occasion to give factsand figures—does your mind becomea blank? When suddenly called upon tospeak— 
do you seek wildly to collect your thoughts—utter a few commonplace remarks—and sit Town ie 
ated? Without Memory all the knowledge in the world becomes worthless. Stop Forgetting makes your mind 
a file—not a pile. 


I Can Make Your Mind as Systematic 
and Forget-Proof as a Card Index File 


I can make you master of your mind's infinite ramifications—instead of a victim of its dis- 
ordered details. The Dickson Method of Memory and Mental Training, perfected by 20 years’ 
experience, is universally recognized as the most thorough, efficient, practical, simplest and 
popular system of its kind now before the public. Fully endorsed by leading educators and 
mea of the day. This system so thoroughly trains the memory that you will be able to classify 
impressions, ideas, names, facts and arguments and have them ready at a moment's notice 
—at any time. It develops concentration and mental control—overcomes self-consciousness 
—enables you to think on your feet and to address an audience intelligently without notes. 


Dickson Memory Training Has Helped Thousands 


Mail the coupon, or give me your name and address on a postal, and I will send you state- 
ments from students in every walk in life—men who had exceedingly poor memories and 
developed them to an amazing perfection—men with remarkably good memories, who 
made them even better. Give me ten minutes a day of your time, and I will make your mind 
an infallible classified index, from which you can instantly select facts, figures, names, faces, argue 
ments. Perfect your memory and you can command what salary you will. 


Special Offer on “How to Speak in Public” 


‘This de luxe, handsomely illustrated, richly bound 
book—regularly priced at $2.00—for a limited 
period, | will present to every student who enrolls 
for the course in Memory Training, 
lutely FREE. | The book will train 

on your feet—to express yourself clearly, logic- 
ally and convincingly 

whether talking toone 
person or a thousand. 


Prof. Henry Dickson, Principal 
Dickson School of Memory 
560 Hearst Building, Chicago, Ill. 


Get My Book On 


“How to Remember”. 


Book imply send your name and address on the coupon for =AMe 
this remarkable book. I will also send you a free copy ofmy [J street 
P unique copyrighted Memory T\ ke the mailing of the = 
coupon your first step towards xf fore STATE 


Kindly mention this magazine When writing, to advertisers. 
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80 to 100 Words a Minute 
Guaranteed! 
Learn at Home—10 Easy Lessons 


A wonderful new method of acquiring skill on the typewriter has 
been discovered. Almost over night it has revolutionized the whole 
typewriting situation, 

Already thousands of stenographers and other typewrii 
Never exceeded thirty to forty words a minute, are writing 86 to 100 
words with half the effort and with infinitely greater accuracy than 
they ever could befare, and they're earning salaries increased in 


proportion, 
Nothing Else Like It. 


Don't confuse this new way in typewriting with any system of the 
past. There has never been anything like it before. It is as differ- 
ent from the old touch systems as day is from night. Special Gym- 
nastte Finger-Training Kxercives bring results in days that ordinary 
methods will not produce in montha, It is the greatest step in type- 
writing since the trpewriter itsel was invented already its succees 
has become nation-wide. 


Doubles and Trebles Salaries 


Among the thousands of operators who have taken up this system 
are hundreds of graduates of business colleges and special typewrit- 
ing courses—many were so-called touch writers—yet there has not 
been a single one who hasn't doubled or trebled his or her speed 
and accuracy, and the salaries have been increased from 819 $15 
a week (their former salaries) to $25, 840 and even $4o weekly. 
And the new way is amuzingly etsy for any one—there are only 10 
lessons and they can be quickly learned at home 


Valuable Book Free 


Principle ofthis new method, But we 
If about it in complete detail, which is 
free to those interested. It is a big 48-page book, brimful of eye-open- 
ing ideas and valuable intormation. It explains how this unique new 
method will quickly make your fingers strong and dextrous, bring then 
under perfect control, make them extremely rapid in their movements— 
how inca few short weeks you can transforin your typewriting and make 
it easy, accurate and amazingly speedy—all this and much more is told in 
detail’ ‘No instruction book ever written, no matter what ite cost, ver 
told so plainly the real WHY and HOW of expert typewriting. 

Ifyou are ambitious to get ahead-—if you want to make your work easier 
—if you want to put more money in your pay envelope—get this book at 
once, It will be a revelation to you as to the speed aud su/ary that is 
Possible to typists. Mail the coupon or a postal to«day—Aow, 


ISE THIS FOR BIGGER PAY: 


‘The Talloes School of Typewritimg, 5011 College HII, Springfotd, 01 
Please send me your Free Book about the New Way in Typewrit- 
ing. This incurs uo obligation whateveron my part. 


We cannot describe here the secr: 
have prepared a bok which tell: 


Thin Octagon! 


A Stunning Model 
This Eigin is Appealing to Thousands 


Right Now, during our Holiday Special Sale, 

1e time for you to buy your watch. Wemow make 
it possible for you to own one of these beautiful Elgins 
at our astoundingly low price on such easy terms 
that you'll never miss the money. This thin 
model, Elgin Octagon, is the very latest thing in 
watch construction. Strong, accurate, unique—it has 
made good from the very start. 


Now Catalog %: New Case 


made, It shows all the different style cases. It gives 
you the lowest -'9cx-vottom prices on all Rail- 
road watches—prices lower than any retailer can 
afford to make, And our Special Holiday Offer 
is to send you this New Octagon Elgin, or any watch 
you may select from our New Catalog, subject to your 
own inspection and approval No Dor 


Send No Money *:.2,.22327; 
the watch for yourself — merely sire co cet nas 
inspected the wa' and ade y 


give us 
tal 
ie 


Kindly mention this magazine when writing to advertisers. 
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Jobs Now Open 


for Men Who Can Sell 


Pick up any newspaper—note the large number 
of Want Advertisements for Trained Salesmen. 


Members Say:— 
“From, mechanic to 
bigh-salaried Salesman 
the best firm in ita 

4 


jirect producer of | 3800 
profits—it is only natural that ere earged 
a. Hi mpage this poselble 

Cw. BIRMINGHAM, 
Yéo Bank Street, Day 
ton, Ohio. 


the following—how to prepare: 

ing Talk’’—how to approach soe perce: 

peet how to mat the interview— 
ow and when 


jose. 
F R E E EMPLOYMENT 
SERVICE 
Employers overrwhere recognize the value 
Training. We have con 
a for Ba 


& 


i.e 
If not, the Ideal Eye Masse 
purely natural way to restore their strength and 


ir Eyes 
Normal? 


will help Nature in a 
correct the vision. 


The action of the Ideal Masseur stimulates the eye 


Briefly 
<o this is all that 


y restoring the normal circulation of blood 
weak or slightly affected eyes require : 

Tt also moulds the eye painlessly, yet surely to its perfect 
shape, correcting nearsight, farsight, astigmatism and all eye 
troubles. 

Tf you wear glasses—if your eyes smart or burn—cause head- 
aches—are strained—or become inflamed and weak, send for 
our free book. 

The eyes are 8o delicate, so sensitive, that infinte care must 
be observed that they be not positively injured by unscientific 
appliances or treatments which claim to benefit them 

eo acientilically perfect, yet so simple is the Ideal Masseur, 
that thousands have used it with marvelous results during the 
past fifteen years, without possibility of the slightest ill effects 
axulicited letters from them to us prove this tobe the fact 

We have prepared an Illustrated Treatise on the Eyes, 
Booklet No, 201, which will be sent you free of any cost and 
js most interesting. It contains many novel facts and much 
is rat information about the eyes in general; also grateful letters 
from people of prominence. g the many whom the Ideal 
Masseur has benefited there be one in your locality who 
will testify to its unfailing efficiency 


FOR 10 DAYS AT OUR EXPENSE 


To show you how much faith we have in the Ideal Masseut 
ant how sure weare that it will correct all eye troubles, we will 
be glad to send it to you for a 10-day trial.) Are you not willing 
te eitite today and give us an opportunity to demonstrate the 
Instrument to your complete satisfaction? 

THE IDEAL MASSEOUR CO. 


1968 Broadway, New York City 
Canadian Office, 275 College St., Toronto, Ont. 
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HERE IT IS 


Final Solution of the 
Vibrator Problem 
Absolutely Astonishing 


‘You know that Vibration means new 
life, power, health, beauty. You 
know it is Nature's way to banish 


that the BIG prol 
of science has been to devise a band 
Vibrator that would be absolutely 


S.0.S. ELECTRIC PULSER 


‘The S. O. 8. Electric Pulser is Itrequires no con 
Fections with electric wires as it supplies ft own Dower. It 
is safe, it is light. com t easy to le and cannot, out 
Sforder. Owners of the cumbersone, b id fashioned 

Vibrators are throwiog them away for th 

EVERYONE CAN AFFORD 
This Marvelous Instrument 
If yom have not been able to afford a Vibrator onaccount of 
ft . here is your o| nity to 
See ee eRe! Vibestor priom on ths 
B°G.'S Electric Pulser,’ No income foo modest to afford 
fraction of price of others. Don’t be dail, 
physically de Learn about thé 
_—_ Natural 
over 
‘AY? APPRO: 
fenuarkable book, “The Vital 
offer. 


eafness 


Perfect hearing is now being restored in 
every condition of deafness or defective 
hearing from causes such as 


. Relaxed or Sunk- 
en Drums, Roaring or ¢ Sor a 
Perforated, Wholly or Partially Destroy~ 
ed Drums, Discharge from Ears, etc. 


Wilson Common-Sense Ear Drums 
: __ “Little Wireless Phones for the Ears’— 
require no medicine but effectively replace what is lacking or 
defective in the natural drums. They are simple devices, 
which the wearer easily fits into the ears where they are 
invisible. Soft, safe and comfortable to wear at all times. 

‘Write foday for our 168 page FREE book on DEAFNESS, 
giving you full particulars and plenty of testimonials. 

WILSON EAR DRUM CO., Incorporated 
226 Inter-Southern Bullding LOUISVILLE, KY. 


MAKE ow LIQUOR 


‘Your name and address is enough. Send no money. 
1] We will show you how to make your own Whiskies, 
Hf Liquors, and Cordii home, saving over 504 of 

u the Liquor Dealers ‘with our Concentrated 
Liquor Extracts. Vely simple and easy. A few 
minutes does the work; po distilling or boiling. 
E WILL SHOW 
Btrictly Jegal and legiti 
U.S. Gov't regulations. 


Kindly mention this magazine whei 


writing to advertisers. 
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He knows how to open up large markets 
and help his employers outstrip competition in 
business because he knows how to route ship- 
ments, obtain shortest mileage, lowest rates, and quickest 
deliveries. He knows how to classify goods and reduce 
transportation costs. His knowledge of traffic laws and 
transportations saves his employers thousands of dollars 
annually. 


_ Here’s your chance to qualify for the same 
kind of a position at the same salary. Don’t 
let this chance go by. Few men have this traf- 


This Man Earns $100 a Week 


fic knowledge. The demand far exceeds the 
supply. In fact, over half a million firms need 
men who can classify commodities and secure 
ratings most economically. You can be able 
to answer this call for trained traffic men 
quickly by means of the LaSalle Home Study Course. 
We guide you step by step. With the LaSalle Extension 
University behind you, you can qualify ina comparatively 
short time. The expense is so smali and the terms so 
easy youewill scarcely miss the money, Qualify for a 
bigge1 job—at home—in spare time, 


Be a Traffic Man 


At $35 to $100 a Week 


There seems to be no limit to the salaries expert traffic men are paid. 
Some concerns pay their directors of traffic $10,000 or more a year. 
aries of $35 to $100 a week are commonly paid to traffic managers. 
Splendid positions with high salaries for competent, trained men are 


open everywhere, 


Send In the Coupon 

For proof that our graduates, because of the 
thoroughness of their training through our 
course, qualify for the best positions and in- 


Sal- 


We Train You By Mail 


You need not leave your present 
position. You may keep on earn- 
ing while learning. 

ur course is recommended and 
endorsed by railroad executives 
and big business concerns through- 
out the country, Your training 
is under the supervision of a large 
corps of the most prominent traffic 
experts in the country, headed by 
N. D. Chapin, until his present 
connection with us, Chief of Tariff 


For a Big Traffic Job 


Bureau New York Central Lines- 
The Course gives you also a thor- 
ough understanding of Interstate 
Commerce Laws and prepares you 
for every duty required of a high 
grade traffic manager—howtoroute 
shipments, obtain shortest mileage, 
classify goods, secure quickest de- 
liveries and lowest rates—in fact, 
trains you so that you can qualify 
foran immediate high salaried rail- 
road or industrial traffic position. 


LaSalle Extension University, 


Dept. 1173-C, 


“‘The World’s Greatest Extension University’ 


Chicago, Ill. 


crease their earning capacity. 
you letters from students and full di 


Let us send 
ils concerning 


the LaSalle Uni Home Course in Traffic Man- 
agership. Send ‘coupon now and receive our free 
book ‘Proof,’ ic and full details by return mail. 


Free Book Coupon 


LaSalle Extension University, 
Dept. 1173-C Chicago, Ill. 
“The World's Greatest Extension U ny” 
Send Free Book about opportunities now open to 
TRAFFIC EXPERTS with LaSalle University Train- 
ing. It is understood that I am not obligating myself 
in any way, 


Kindly mention this magazine when writing 


to advertisers. 
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& It's a fair question you are asking yourself. Why 
Personal Experiences can’t you find any time for play? Why must you be 

Among, 100 000 users of “Power of wilt are such men chained to a desk or work-bench from dawn to dark? 
as Judge Ben. B. Lindsey ; Supreme Court Justice Parkers 


Wa Ting Fang, Ex.-U. §.C arte Why should you be a wage-slave, with never a mo- 


Fostinaster General 4 ic of | ment for recreation. 
Nebraska; General Manager Christeson of Wells-Fargo 


Express Co.; E. St. Elmo Lewis, former Vice-Pres. Art What faculty do your big money-making friends 
SAN Memuiimumece eee possess that youlack? Are they really so much more 

Here are justa few extracts from the thousands of vol- rilliant than you are? You £now they are not. 
eo Olah os owners telling what the book has True, they have brains, experience ability, 
800% In ie Cen ¥, knowledge, energy, but so have you. But besides 
ae i entsterers Lesh ml those qualities, every successful man has cultivated 

T recommended ‘Power of W a young man and his . - 7 ry 
Salary his incressedein', withinayear” Ar. ayer, | and developed his Power of Will—for will power is 
Egniency Expert, Wilys-Overtand Co. the key to success. 
$1,500 to $50,000 Yearly Fora few dollars a week you can hire men of genius and 
“Three years ago I was making $1,500 a yearand work. | talent to work for you—if you have power of will to command 
© Today Tmake $i, aweekandhave | and direct them. You can find time for play. you can command 
ai Te ova the tok | respect. recognition, rewards from the men who now ignore you, 00 Pages 
—Cvwne on | by intelligent exercise of your will power. All the poor men, 


all the failures you know are men who never developed their “eld Top 
Worth $3,000 to $30,000 will power, oe les 


realy seen I believe 
Ot good out of fessce Pi A New Road to Success 
Today the door to prosperity stands wide open for you. For the first 
time the magic power of the human will is exposed and explained. Until 
First Week now this wonderful force has been little understood. No method was known 
ation of mighty forces. for cultrvating it. But men of science now agree that by intelligent exercise 
lars is $200— i Profit §897."* the will can be trained just as successfully as the memory can be trained. 


Pat Et at bis’ restly. profit woulll be.) <9 If you had your arm ina sling for two years, the muscles would become 


powerless to lift a feather. That is exactly what happens when you neglect 

50% Increase to exercise daily the will power of your brain. To recover the use of an 

“Mfore than a year ago T purchased ‘Power of Wilt and | atfophied muscle you would begin with a systematic and progressive course 
Di erene tht ieeand it alone—has enabled mete | of exercise and training. To recover and to devclop your will to the full 


increase my salary % in that time.""—/.. € limit of its powers, you must give it daily exercise and progressive training. 
H. ni, Prince, onselidated Schouls, And for this you need instruction, and guidance—the help of the most 
Boswell, Okla remarkable book of recent years. Through ‘‘Power of Will’ Frank Channing Haddock, 
Ph. D., the wizard develuper of self powers, holds out a helping hand to you, 

+ The talk of the hour among men in every walk of life who have read ft. Already It has 
Sensational New Bookk princi iiiinninbiins anistccess come true slow overnight for hundreds 
of men like you. Read carefully the letters in the panel at the left. In our files are others from thousands of young people as well as great 
captains of finance, lawvers, physicians, teachers, statesmen, rnors of states, etc., etc. Make up your mind to get in line with the fellows 
who are winning out, who find time to get some fun out of life, even while piling up their fortunes. YOU CAN DO IT, TOO. 

_ i ‘We want every man and woman who reads this page to see and ex- Pelton 
SENT FREE—Mail Coupon were ea irs re sce thie upoecdestea ones Psi . 
Il charges prepaid, a copy of this beautiful 400- = : 


If you will fill out and mail to us the coupon in the corner, we will promptly send y 


leather bound book, absolutely free for five days’ examination. We reserve the right, however, to withdraw this extraordinary 19-S, Wilcox Block 
Baer without notice. ‘So do not delay. Send today-before you forget * Meriden, Conn. 

Never in the whole history of self-help literature has there been such a success. Bear in mind, the author of “Power of Gentlemen: — Please 
Will,’ Frank Channing Haddock, Ph. D., is a scientist whose name ranks with such leaders of thought as James, Hergson and send me a copy of 
Royce. This new work is the first thorouyh, systematic, practical course in Will Power development ever produced—the pee? of Will os ap 
result of more than twenty years research and study. Yet you will find every page written in language so simple that any proval. I agree to remit 
fone can understand and apply the principles and methods so clearly explained—and you can see results from the very $3100 or remail the book in 5 


Sis jeu et: 

% © Remember, you are under no obligations of any kind in sending the coupon—not ofe 
Dorn W anit Nir wo nis tec ne sane as eee cil ralng acbose eneeecicaares ) peaaiie 
Then if you decide you want to own i Ou Cal 


PELTON PUBLISHING CO., 19-8, Wilcox Block, Meriden, Conn. 


fend us only §3.00, our Special Low Introductory Price and the 
You take go risk at all. Tear off the coupon or write a letter 
risk at a car por v7, ‘Aupwate <c 


City... seeeSTATBeeeeee 


Kindly mention this magazine when writing to advertisers. 
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Send postal today for full infor 
mation how to get your Fall suit, 
Bade tormeasurs. wichoutaperny 
fost. $20 to. $10" would pot buy 

Better one. Simply wear it. ‘oll our 
friends where you got ita ! 
orders—and 


$10 to $15 
a Day 


fn your spare time. It is dead 
fimore sthnnipa paiters, cutin very 
fatest style. pur Ghotes of 0 Fabs 
feard for heavy patteru book, beside 
information “about otylos, well 
Bessuring blanks eta. DON'T 
ALT. it Posta | NOW! 
We PayDelivery Charges oetsteedof 
ped write this minute, A postal will Go. 
merican Woolen Mills Com 
Best tian Cheass 


STUDY LAW 


FEF edi) ogy he Pag 


30 Days 
F R EE 


recognized 
ichelor of Laws—! 


br in woes. Ss. Degree of Ba 
‘correspondence. far bo school in U. 8. cond: ng standard 
nesident school and giving same instructio: als Overs 
elass-room lectures. ‘acuity of over 30 prot 
tee to prepare graduates eee. i 
iving Course in lc Speaking. 
Etoolk ighly endorsed and recemmensedyy @ Gov, Officials, Seal a 
jen, Noted Lawyers and Stud: ind toda: Large Hand- 
Somely tiustrated ‘tus and Special 30-Day Free Trial 


WAMILTON COLLEGE OF LAW, 1260 Advertising Bldg.. chicago, Ill. 


MAKE YOUR BIKE 
A MOTORCYCLE 


ata smal’ cost by using our Attach 
able outfit. FITS ANY BICYCLE. Eas 
lly attached. No special tools required, 
Write today for bar- 
fniistand tree book FREE BOOK 
Seecribing the SHAW Bicycle Motor At- 
tachment. Motorcycles, all makes, new 
and second-hand, 635 and up. 
co. 


SHAW MANUF ACTU! 
Dept. 64, Gi rg, Kans: 


Do You Like Real 


Fascinating 


Wohave the novelties, etc. ? 
have the “‘niftiest’’ out, just 
you have been looking 


illustrations of beautiful 
“Bewitching Poses, 
‘ou’ll want more after seeing sam- 
@ ples and catalogue. 
WILLIAMS Pus. ci 
4008 = 14 Indiana Av: 


Copy This Sketch 


Nustrators and cartoonists make $20 to $125 
per week, My practical system of personal 
individual lessons by mail will develop your 
talent. Fifteen years successful work for 
newspapers and magazines qualifie 
teach you, Send me your sketch o} 
Wilson with 6c in stamps and I will send you 
atest lesson plate, also collection of drawings 
howing possibilities for YOU. 

The Landon School of Illustrating and Cartooning 

1498) Behol Bidg., Cleveland, 0, 


Imported 
DrawingInstruments 


Free!! 


Y ES, I will give you this exquisite set 
of imported drawing instruments al 

lntely free and I will give you a 20x25 inch drawing 
board, a 24-inch T square, a 12-inch rule, a supply of 
drawing paper, 2 triangles and a French curve, pencils, 
erasers, thumb tacks, etc. The instruments come ina 
superb plush lined leather case—they are genuine work- 
ing instruments and I don't think you could duplicate 
this outfit for less than $15. But I give it away abso- 


lutely free to the men who get my personal instruction. 


Be a Draftsman! 


Draw $125 to $1'75 Per Month ; 


There is an urgent demand for skilled drafts- 
men, Companies are issuing calls every day for men 
to fill positions paying from $125.00 to$175.00 per month. 
Iwill give you just the training you need to hold one 
of these big jobs—right in your own home. Write now 


Chief Draftsman 


Will Instruct You Personally 


Iam Chief Draftsman of a large and well known 
firm. I have per doing the highest paying expert 


drafting work for agquarter 
Pay As 


of a century and I know 
just the kind of training: 
‘cal | You Wish 
I want ambi- 


that is di 
tious men. 
ambitious men to hold big 
jobs, while they remain 
in their own homes, You 
will get actual work to 
do—practical instruction 
‘until you consider your= 
self competent re~ 


instruction. 
Write today. 


J today —now— act 
at once, 


Send the Coupon 
for Big New Book Fo 


Send this coupon oF a et- whatsosver, pleases 
ter of a post card and “Successful Drattamanship” and 
get my new book. full particulars of your liberal ‘Per- 
Sbligations. Pee Fractal instruction” offer to a few stu- 
eantt, HE 8 underetood chat T am obli- 

ted in no way whatever. 


Chief 
~ Draftsman Dobe 
Engineer’s Equipment Co, 
Div. 1428, Chicago, Il. 


Without any oblig: 


XN 
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Have You 


Headache 


or Other Pain? 


By Dr. E. L. Abogado 


F you were to take a place in a 

thronged thoroughfare and ask every 

person who passed what pain meant, 
you would undoubtedly receive as many 
different answers as the number of 
persons you asked. 

One man’s definition would be nothing 
more than a description of the agony 
he endured in stooping. One woman’s 
answer would be simply a revelation of 
the fact that she suffered from severe 
headaches. Another man’s explanation 
of pain would stamp himas a dyspeptic. 
Another woman’s def-nitien would tell 
you svarzely more than that she was a 
rheumatic. 

And so on, until, in your quest for a 
definition of pain, you had covered the 
entire category of human ailments. 

Now ihen. if you askea each one what 
he or she did for the alleviation of pain, 
you would have a ‘‘remedy” for such pain 
as each individual was then suffering 
from. And if you were a physician, here 
is the thing that would strike you as 
the one incongruity of it all—the pre- 
ponderance of the cases in which the 
so-called “remedy” is not a remedy at 
all, but a cause of still more serious and 
painful conditions than those which it 
was expected to relieve. 

However, before we take up the con- 
sideration of the remedy which it is my 
purpose to treat of briefly here, let us 
for a-moment inquire into the requis- 
ites of a true remedy. 

It is obvious that any remedy that 
has to do with the alleviation of pain 
should confine itself primarily to the 
accomplishment of that one thing, such 
other benefits as might be derived 
from its use as being incidental. In 
other words it shou!d be a “pain spe- 
cialist.” In my opinion this would be 
the ideal remedy and you will, there- 
fore, understand what I have in mind 
when I say that I have found such a 


remedy in a simple tablet put up under 
the name of anti-kamnia tablets. In the 
best sense of the word, anti-kamnia is 
a “pain specialist.” These tablets are 
especially prepared with the one end in 
view of bringing sure and speedy re- 
lief from pain in whatever form pain 
exists. And I know from my own ex- 
perience that they do it. 

While, as I have stated, the primary 
purpose of the ideal pain remedy should 
be the alleviation of pain, it should 
not be lacking in other remedial bene- 
fits, because pain is frequently so close- 
ly allied with other pathological condi- 
tions that they are well nigh insepar- 
able. For instance, the most promi- 
nent symptoms of most diseases are 
pain and fever. And while I do not 
wish to be understood as advocating 
anti-kamnia tablets as a “cure-all,” I 
do most emphatica'ly wish to call at- 
tention to the fact that they are equally 
as effective as fever reducers as they 
are as pain relievers. 

I use them with most gratifying re- 
sults in the treatment of all kinds of 
headaches, migraine, la grippe, and its 
after-effects; as a sedative in indiges- 
tion, gastralgia, dyspepsia, hysteria 
and insomnia; as an antipyretic in in- 
termittent and malarial fevers, bron- 
chitis, pleurisy, etc., and for the pains 
in acute and chronic neuralgias, tooth- 
ache, sciatica, rheumatism and gout. 

Perhaps I should mention here that 
no physician’s consultation or prescrip- 
tion is a requisite for taking anti- 
kamnia tablets. They may be procured 
at the corner drug store in any quan- 
tity desired. 

It may be surprising for those of us 
who are inclined to run to the doctor 
with our every pain and ache to know 
that such relief as anti-kamnia tab'ets 
afford, has been at our elbow all this 
time. v 
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Let us tell how you can wear a LYON 
Blue-white Diamond while paying for it. 
‘Only 20% down and 10% a month. Sent 


prepaid for inspection. No Security requir- 


ed. A binding Guarantee Certificate 
with each Diamond. 
ASK FOR CATALOG No. 31 
10% discount for Cash. 


J.M. LYON & CO. 
71-73 Nassau Street NEW YORK 


A High School Course 
In Two Ye 


s 
school that meee Rs nid abs = 
course you can in two rs. 
i requirements, Prepared by fesding members 
Of tie faculties of Uaivervitios and i 


Write for booklet. Send your name and address for our booklet 
and fall particulars. No ns whatever. Write today—now. 


American School of Correspondence, Dept. P1428 , Chicage, U.S. A. 


jine Lachnite for ig 


s. Ifyou can tel bones a, FORT own 


‘only a few cents a tite for catalog. 
epee Lachnite Gems 

wold, 
natoont 
T 


in 
All kinda of jewelry 
y payments. WRITE 


LET US SHOW YOU HOW TO GET 


Home—New, Easy Method 
Have a $20 dress for $6, a ¢5 waist or skirt for $1.50— 


FREE SUITS 


Here we go: again, 
breaking all records for 
new, nobby, ahead-of-thee 
timestyles. Be tl 
your town to w 
that is ahead of tim 
it while you wear it. We 
send the suit complete. 
Youcan make big money, 
too. There is 


$50t0 $100 aWeek 


in it for you. Drop usa 
ostal for our advance 
ook, select the styles you want 
and the cloth, 
t us prove our wonderful 
offer. Don’t wait a minute, 
‘ou nothing to look into 
this. We send everything the 
Gay your request is received. 


We prepay delivery charges on 

everything. imply se ina 
stal with your name and ade 
ss on it. Do it right now. 


Sareras Tailoring Co, 


$500 REWARD 


Resmuettlstaim te Beillascyet the RAIA 
En. diamond without dest ‘the stone. 

im. Di onds 
Hae , acid, file, and 


bo better dressed for one-third what your clothes now 

cost, By our wonderful, entirely new, easy 

method you can now learn at home in spare 
time to make all your own and your 

clothes or prepare to earn $25 to$40 

uly as a professional dressmaker. Hun- 

Ureds have learned, Positively so simple 

4 that you begin right away to make pretty 

garments for yourself or others. 

OFFER NOW 

‘Write at once for our special 

SP low-price, easy-payment offer to 

those enrolling now. Also new 

book explaining the secret of this 
remarkable easy -to-learn, 

METHOD. Please state whetherin- 

terested in home or professional 

dressmaking. Mail a postal today. 


Pe WOMAN'S INSTITUTE 
Dept. MAN oe rh eee. 


Nature’s Own Charm 
Naturally, Quickly, Surely —Use ; 
Dr. James Campbell’s Sate 
Arsenic Complexion Wafers 


This mar 
jou is gua 
of pimples, blackhead 


er of the comple 
rely clear the sk 
wrinkles, redn 
hesitate to give 
h 


a 
nase of all skin affections 

send for a box—mailed in plain 
receipt of price, soc and $1.00 per box, from 


RICHARD FINK CO., 396 Broadway, New York 


SPECIAL FREE OFFER” vii "eampocute: Waters we will 


mail two large $1.00 boxes for $100. if you inclose this 
advertisement, 


Kindly mention this magazine when writing to advertisers. = 
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More Vital Energy 
For You 


Our Magnetic Abdominal and 
Kidney Vitalizer does what all 
the medicine on earth ot do. 
It gives Life, Tone and Vigor to 
the blood and nerves, overcoming 
congestion, soreness and pain, by 
rapid circulation. 


Be Well and Strong 


through this wonderful inven- 
tion which floods the system with 
maxnetism and gives Strength to 
the Back, Kidneys, Liver, stom 
ach and Bowel instilling buo 
ancy, tone and rejuvenating vital- 
ity into the whole organism, mak- 
ing you feel like a new being, 


The Secret of Health 


isa good circulation of the bloud, 
for the blood is the life of the 
im ig the life of the blood. 

We make ic vitalizers for every part of the body 
from head to feet, for restoring lost vitality to every 
organ, nerve and tissue, releving weakness of any kind 
in any part of the system through a vigorous circulation 


Kidney Trouble 
Lame Back 


Rheumatism, Lumbago, Liver 
and Bowel trouble, Nervous 
ness, Constipation and pelvic 
weakness have been cured in 
multitudes of cases by our Ab- 
dominal and Kidney Vitalizers 
according to the words. of those 
who say they have been cured to 
stay cured after medicine had 
failed. 


Magnetic Force 


is the only force that actually in- 
stills new life into the system. Itis 
infallible in its action and restores 
lost energy in exact Proportion to 
the amount of power applied, 


body and 


You Need Vitality, Not Medicine 


If you could only understand that when your body is 
weak it needs Vitality and not medicine your troubles 
would soon end. Magnetic force is like Bottled Sun- 
shine in its life giving effect upon the system and sup- 
plies the energy, force and power to help Nature cure 
disease in her own way. It putssteam into the human 
engine and makes the internal organs do their work 
thoroughly in purifying the blood. 
Sena 


ro Free Book 


by F. J. THACHER, M.D. 


giving full information and instruc- 
tion regarding the use of magnetism 
for restoring lost vitality to biood 
and nerves. Describe your case fully 
and we will advise you free of charge, 
how to apply magnetism for treating 
any weakness or disease, and wiil 
send you all the proof and evidence, 
~\ then you can be your own judge. 


THACHER MAGNETIC SHIELD CO. Inc. 
Suite 944, 110 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago, lil, 
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HOW | CURED 
MY CATARRH 


TOLD IN A SIMPLE WAY 


Without Apparatus, Inhalers, Salves, 
Lotions, Harmful Drugs, Smoke 
or Electricity. 


HEALS DAY AND NIGHT! 


It is a new way. It is something absolutely different. 
No lotions, sprays or sickly smelling salves or creams. 
No atomizer, or any apparatus of any kind, Nothing to 
smoke or inhale. “No steaming, 2 
or rubbing, or injections. No 
electricity or vibration or massage. 
No powder, no plaster, no keep- 
ing in the house. Nothing of 
that kind at all. Something new 
and different—something delight- 
ful and healthful—something in- 
stantly successful. You do not 
have to wait, and linger, and pay 
out a lot of money. You can stop 
it over night—and_I will gladly ‘ 
tell you how—FREE. Tam not a doctor and this is nota 
so-called doctor’s prescription—but I am cured, and my 
frierds are cured and you can Le cured. Your suffering 
will stop at once like ‘magic. 


I AM FREE--YOU CAN BE FREE 
My catarrh was filthy and loathsome. It made me ill. 


It dulled my mind. It undermined my health and was 
weakening my will. The hawking, coughing, spitting 


Made me obnoxious to all, and my foul breath and di: rusting 
hnbits made even my loved ones avoid me fecretly. My de- 
Ught in life was dulled and my faculties impaired. I knew 


that in time it would bring me toan untimely grave because 
every moment of the day and night it was slowly yet surely 
sapping my vitality, But I found acure, und I am ready to 
tell you about it FREE. Write me promptly. 


RISK JUST ONE CENT 

Send no money. Just your name and address on a postal 
card Say: “Dear Sam Kajz, Please tell me how you cured 
your catarrh and how I can cure mine.” That's all you need to 
say. I will understand, and I will write to you with complete 
information, FREE, at once. Do not delay. Send the postal 
card or write mea letter to-day. Don't think of turning this 
Page until you have asked for this wondertul treatment that it 
can do for you what ft has done for me. 


SAM KATZ, Suite A.C.321, 
2909 Indiana Ave., Chicago, I11. 


Don’t Wear a Truss 


s ROOKS’ APPLIANCE 
~ the modern, scientific in- 


vention, the wonderful new 
discovery that cures rupture will 
besenton trial. No obnoxious 
Springsor pads. Has automatic 
Air Cushions. Binds and draws 
the broken parts together as you 
woulda broken limb. No salves. 
No'lies. Durable, cheap. Sent 
on trial to prove it. Protected by 
U. S. Patents. Catalogue and 
m ure banks mailed free. 
Send name and address today. 

217 State St., Marshall, Mich. 
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to Railroad Official 


T the age of eighteen Frank R. Judd was a machinist’s 
helper earning 14c an hour—$1.40 for ten hours’ work. One day 
he marked the coupon of an American School advertisement and a few 

weeks later enrolled as a student. Before he finished his course he was holding 
a good position in the engineering department of the Illinois Central Railroad. 
“Because I] had the proper training,” said Mr. Judd, “other advances were rapid.”, 
Today he is Engineer of Buildings for the entire 6,000-mile system, with hundreds of men under him, 
He is a trained man—and the high position he holds ishis just reward. He has made his mark! 


Make Your Mark \zazzterrpresom thn 


a 


Heo Licht d Power rer Soot Baise Lew 


Just put an X bleeds the position in life that — [| “Hydroelectric Eng: TBatinees Masager 
you want to fill—we'll tell you how easily you can fit | Tadepbone Baginesr asain 

ourself for it, For nearly twenty years our practical frchitectoral Draftsman = —.Cert'f' 4 Fee Acct 
lessons—written in plain, understandable TUBullding Seperintendent Bookkeeper f 


have been training men for promotion, Today, 
eands of our students are * rmaking their marks” in 
engineering, business and law. Marking the cou 
will bring full particulars about your choice 


paying positions. Investigate now! Your own © Reece ie Retainer 
ambition, your fondest dreams, say: “Mark the coupon!” aa Eira 
it now — for of the man you want to be. tora all camicncung ratiecae 


American | ehoeel 
Dept. G1428 


Ie na ee qencenneeneceecemene eeene 


C88 annem 
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ADAGRAMS 


6 CENTS A WORD. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


\NCORPORATE IN ARIZONA—Most advantageous laws at 
least cost. Stockholders exempt corporate liability. Cost 
same regardless capitalizauon Incorporation completed in 
one day ready transaction business. Represent over 10, 
corporations. Copy laws and forms free. Write or telegraph 
the Stoddard Inet persting Company, Box 8-M, Phoenix, 
Arizona. Branch Office: Van Nuys. Building, Los Angeles, 
California. 
INVENTIONS COMMERCIALIZED on cash and ro 


[nventor and manufacturers should write - 
Mfg. Co., 2129 Railway Exchange, St. Louis, M 


FREE BOOKLET about praepectin for arr Metals, Trap- 
rE Forestry, in the Western Mountains. an sctive, 
healt ful life i. the open. Mountaineers’ Auxiliary, 
ldg., San Francisco. 


PAT ENTS—TRADE-' “MARKS, 


ity basis. 
lam Fisher 


and Inventive ability should 
write for new ists of 
Needed Invi 


ent Buyers and “How to Get Your Patent and 
Advice Free. Randolph & Co., Patent Attorne; 
Washington, 


a 
PATENTABLE IDEAS WANTED, Manufacturers want 

Owen Patents. Send for 3 free books; 
inventions wanted, etc. I help you market your invention with- 
gut charge. Richard B. Owen, 67 Owen Bidg., Washington, 


A Talk to the Inventor. 


Freel Book about patents: write for It. 


H. WOODWARD, Attorney 
7H 9th St., bM Patent OMtce, Washington, D. C, 


PATENTS 


Write for How To Obtain a Patent, 
List of Inventions Wanted by manu- 


facturers and prizes offered for inven- 


tions, Our four books sent free. ictor J. Evans & Co., 

807 ¥th Street, Washington, D.C. 

PATENTS THAT PAY.—$625.812_ clients made. Proof 
given. Advice and two wonderful books Free. E. E. 


Vrooman & Co., &27 F, Washington. D.C. 


INVENT: SOMETHING —Your Ideas May bring wealth; our free 

tells what to invent and how to obtain a patent, 
through our_new credit system; write today. Waters & Co., 
4zlu Warder Bld., Washington, D.C, 


MOTORKYCLES, 


A REAL BARGAIN in second-hand motorcycles, We have an 

overstock of all makes, such as Indians, Harley-Davidsons, 
Excelsiors, Popes, Merkles, and 4-cylinder Henderson, All 
are in A-1 condition and fuily equipped. If interested in buy- 
ing a motoreyle, write for our complete list giving description 
and prices from up. Gotham Sperting Goods Co., 57 


Warren St., N.Y. City. 


FLAGS. 


AMERICAN FLAGS- Suitable for city and town bldgs., schools, 

ete., strong cotton bunting, 13 stripes and 48 stars: guaran- 
teed fast colors, stripes all double stitched, with Strong can- 
vas headbands and. large metal grommet for ropes, 
Prices 5xx ft. $2, Gxlu ft. $3, 8x12 ft. $4, 8x15 ft. $5; mail and 
C'O. D. orders promptly filled: express or parcel post paid to 
United States. Daniel O'Neill, 27 Henry 


any address in the 
St., Everett, Mass. 


AGENTS—Get particulars of one of the best payi ng pre ropositions 

ever put on the market; something no one el 
24,000 yearly. Address E. M. Feltman, Sales Mgr., 9148 Shi Bt, 
Cincinnati, 0. 


ACES Make 29, money and become sales managers for 
ur office sellers, Fine profits. Particulars 
and samples free, Ono Dip Pen Co., 24 Daily Record Bid., 


Baltimore, Md. 


EARN $50 TO $100 MONTHLY distributing Parker dine to 
rices, Lor Powe time. 
» Parker Mills, 2733 No, 12th 


BIG TEXTILE MILLS want ambitious men and women every- 

where to show latest dress fabrics, neckwear, hosiery, 
underwear sweaters. 400 styles. les. Values 
beat stores. Many making over $30 weekly. All or spare 
time. Complete sample outfit starts you. Steadfast Mills, 


90 Remsen St., Cohoes, N. Y. 

AGENTS—Send for free copys ot he Thomas Agent.” Greatest 
agents paper publish with money making plans 

and ¢ xperlences of suc cut agents: ‘Address Bditor Thomas 

Co., 1235 North St., Dayton, O 


AGENTS—Never such a big seller. Concentrated Nquor exe 
tracts makes the real article in en minute pent at home, 
Strictly legitimate: no license n Make $10 ada: fost 


anywhere. Territory going fast. Gast B postal 
for free semple Griveraal I Import Co., 5256 Third St) Cin ae 
cinnati, O. 


Ba MONEY EASY SELLING UNI-LITES. ents can make $50 

to S100 weekly in spare time. Equals 20 ordinary lamps or 
lanterns, 300 candlepower. Used in house and out doors Get 
new free Uni-Lite offer, Acorn Brass Mfg, Co., 1182 Uni-Lite 
Building, Chicago. 


EXCLUSIVE SALES AGENT wanted In every county. Position 
worth $750 to $2,000 yearly, We specially train our agents, 
Have us show you. Novelty Cutlery Co., 70 Bar St., Canton, O. 


SCHOOLS, ETC. 
BE AN AUTOMOBILE EXPERT In six weeks. Our bie book 
tells you huw. Rahe’s Automobile School, 520 E. 1[thSt, 


Kansas City, Mo. 
NORMAL, HIGH SCHOOL. Business. Civil Service, Aaricuttural, 


Domestie Science, Drawing, Engineering, Real Estat 
Salesmanship » and Law Courses thoroughly taught by. nate 
tuition payable monthly. Write Dept. R, Carnegie College, 
Rogers, Ohio. 


TYPEWRITERS. 


TYPEWRITERS, all makes factory rebuilt by famous “Young 

Process’ As good as new, looks like new, wear like new, 
guaranteed like new. Our big business permits lowest cash 
Prices. $10 and up. Also, machines rented—or sold on time. 
No matter what your necds are we can best serve you, Write 
and see--now. Young Typewriter Co., Dept. 1193, Chicago 


MISSING HEIRS WANTED. 


OLD COINS, STAMPS, ETC. 


$4.25 EACH PAID “FOR U.S. FLYING EAGLE CENTS dated 
Ths6, 2 to $00 pall for hundreds of old coms dated 
before 1895, Send ten cents at ouee for New Iuatrated Coin 
Value Book, 4x7, posted—It may mean your fortune. 
Clarke & Co, Coin Dealers: Box Hil, Le Hoy NY” 


COINS, NOTES. STAMPS, INDIAN RELICS, Pistols and Knives 
exchanged for United Profit Sharing coupons, Booklet for 
stamp. Coin Exchange, New Rochelle. N.Y. 


FREE POSTAGE STAMPS—200 all different with Mekeeler’s 
Stamp Weekly, Beverly, Mass., six months, Remit 25¢, 
If_ preferred 5) Sweden, 100 United States or 6) Japanese. 


FARM LAND FOR SALE, 


VIRGINIA, N.C., W. Va..and Ohio Farms at $15.00 per acre 
and up Offer big value for the price. Best climate, markets, 
schools and transportation Good land and neighbors, Write 


FH. Laiaume, Agel. Agt. N.& W. 
vn. 
CALIFORNIA LITTLE SUBURBAN FARMS near uy Angeles. for 


sale on easy payments. Write E. R, Waite, Shawnee, 
Oklahom 


Ry., $85 Arcade, Koanoke, 


MANY UNCLAIMED ESTATES, thousands of do 

art of the country, await lost or unknown 
World Wide Friend Magazine each month is published a con- 
stantly growing list of unclaimed estates | Your fortune sey 
be among these. Send $1 00 for a year’s subscription or 10c for 
sample copy. Address the old_ established Allen Foblishin 
Co., 312 Olive, St. Louis, Mo. References any St. Lor ae Bank 
or Trust Co, or Commercial Agency. 


DOGS, ETc. 


TRAINED RABBIT HOUNDS, Fox Hounds, Coon, Opossum, 
Skunk Dovs, Setters, Pointers, Ferrets, Catalogue, 10c. 
Brown Kennels, York, Pa. 


POST CARDS. 


—beautiful photo Postal of desert scene malled e 
FREE raat! Sowa ioe. now. Sagebrush Postcard Exchange, 


Goldfield, Nevada. 


RECEIVE PRETTY POSTCARDS from ev 
Club, | Membership Ive, Jolly~ Card 
Decatur, Indi 


where. Best an 
xohange, D 8 
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EIGHT MONTHS 


TO PAY 


BEAUTIFUL: DIAMOND 


= 


SENT ONsAPPROVAL—NO MONEY DOWN 


No obligation: pay as you can. 


catalogue: when received. if not absolutely satisfac 


Order any diamond from our 
y. return 


it. Otherwise keep it and pay 20%, of the price. and only 104 


per month thereafter 


Ten per cent. discount for all cash, A 
binding guarantee as ta quality with eac 


‘amond. Exchange~ 


le at any time at an increase of 7 1-2% more than you paid. 


SEND FOR FREE CATALOGUE DELUX 


6, Con- 


tains over one thousand photographs of rings. pins. diamonds. 


and other precious stones. 


L. W. SWEET & CO., Inc. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS (Continued) 
HELP WANTED. 


GOVERNMENT NEEDS MEN AND WOMEN over 18, for station- 
ary and traveling Fositions. Big salaries. New locations, 


Write Ozment (01) ~ Louis. 
BE A DETECTIVE fecr$i'0 tos) mey.monchs, travel 


wig, 40 Westover Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 


EARN GOOD MONEY SPARE TIME compilin 
vertisers. No canvassing. Details free. 
Co., 104 Syracuse, New York. 


WE TRAIN DETECTIVES—be one, earn $200 monthly, travel: 
practical course taught by mail. American School of Crim- 
inology, Dept. W, Detroit, Mich. 


THOUSANDS MEN AND WOMEN wanted for U. S. Government 
Life Jobs, $75.00 month. Steady Work. Short hours. 
Pleasant work. Rapid advancement. “Pull” unnecessary. 
Common education sufficient. Write immediately for free 
list of positions now easily obtainable. Franklin Institute, 
Dept. P-151, Rochester, N. Y. 
WE PAY $80 MONTHLY SALARY and furnish tig and ex- 
senses to introduce guaranteed poultry and stock’ powders, 
Bigler Company, Box 388, Springfield, Ill, 


PUZZLES, TRICKS, 


names for ad- 
lobe Publishing 


ETC. 


MAGIC POCKET TRICK FREE 


worth 5c. il- 
lustrated Cata- 


og of 250 Tricks included, send 6c.in stamps. Magie Co. 
Sta. 14, 249 W. 38th St., New York. 
40. PUZZLE BARGAINS—Folder with 2 leaders, 10 cents. 


Western Puzzle Works, Station 2, St. Paul, Minn. 


MAGIC TRICKS 


for pocket, parlor and stage. Largest assortment in the world 
Thurston’s Book of pocket tricks, 25c. Book of card tricks, 
5c postpaid. Send 2c stamp for catalog, A, P. Felsman, Dept, 
10, 115 So. State St., Chicago. 


2 and 4 MAIDEN 
NEW YORK Ci 


“PERSONAL AND SUNDRIES 


FREE BOOK ON MOTORING 


ry N 
MODELSY 


STEM of teaching by mail 

my and our new idea EMPLOYMENT 

CHARTS. MANIIIMS. ETC PLAN. Let us tell you the names of 

some of our students and the salaries they are drawing today—more 

than you are making. Don t miss it—Send for booklet NOW f Zc 

ware of imitators. This is the original and only system of its hind tn 
the world, Models mate in London. 

Dyke's School of Motoring. Box 8, Roe Bldg., St. Louis, Me 

fed, 


AU electric starters and magnetos simplified, 


this ring, 
and en= 

war 
ION 


AUTHORS, SONG WRITERS. 
SONG POEMS WANTED—For best offer sun tt 
Needham Music Co,, D-129/St: Louis, Mo. vt manuscript to 


SONG WRITERS’ ‘“Key to Success” Free! We compose music 
and facilitate free publication or outright sale. Submit 
poems, Knickerbocker Studios, 104 Gaiety Bldg., New York. 


PERSONAL AND SUNDRIES, 


habit 


BROTHER—‘ccidentally discovered root cures tobacco 
3. Stokes, 


and indigestion, Gladly send ticulars. E. C. 
Mobawk, Florida Der pete ea 


SIXTEEN PHOTOS of female beauties taken from life for 


_ten cents. Kay Co., Ottawa, Ill. 


THE ETERNAL QUESTION “What am | to do?” Revealed by 
astrology, Accurate information that convinces for 0c. 
nd birthdate. L. Thomson, Dept. 28, Kansas City, Mo. 


FOR THE DEN’’—Prehistoric Indian relics, modern trappings, 
Navajo Blank, Elk Tusks, Pioneer Crockery, Antique 
Guns, Pistols, Swords and Daggers. from all parts of the 

N. Carter, Elkhorn, Wis, 


, PUZZLES, Magic Goods, Games, Novelties. Sample 
Tare y Satalow ace Ideal CR WY Invine Stucke ica 


MAGIC TRICKS—10c Pocket Trick and Illustrated Catalog 2c. 
Globe Co., N-2469 Lincoln Ave., Chicago. 


MOTION PICTURE PLAYS. 


$10 to $300 
De- 


WRITE PHOTOPLAYS, Short Stories, Poems; 
each. Constant demand. No corréspondence course, 
tails free. Atlas Publishing Co., 320 Cincinnati, O. 
PHOTOPLAYS—$60 each. Experience unnecessary. 
Whetails free to beginners. Producers’ League, 316 St. Louis. 


SEE HERE! We went your ideas for photoplays and stories. 
Sbmit themin any form. We'll criticise them Free, and 

tell on commission. Big rewards. Make money. Write to- 

day. Manuscript Sales Co., Dept. D, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


BOOKS. 


JOKE BOOK, Big Song Book and Fiji Island Newspaper, 
iy gts or the three for 25c. O,. K, Publishing Co., yieG 
catur, Til, 

ud 5 ital ¢ Mechanical and 
vas ont one BY 9 Lincoln Ave., Chicag: 


ED BOOKS—Extraordinary Bargains. Catalog. Higene’s , 
vO pont Ban Feancieny, 


Entertaining 
0. 


world. Illustrated list 6. 
MARRY if lonely; for results try me; best and most successful; 
hundreds rich wish marriage soon; strictly confidential; 
descriptions free. "The 


most reliable; years’ experience: 
Successful Club.” Box 556, Oakland, Calif. 


MARRY—Free photos beautiful ladies, descriptions and direc- 
tory. Pay when married, New Plan Co. Dept 6, Kevecs 

City, Mo at 

MARRY—Marriage directory with photos 
free. Pay when married) The Exchange, 

City, Mo. = 

MARRIAGE PAPER FREE, the very best published, rellable 
Eastern Agency, 3, Bridgeport, Conn. 


and descriptions 
Dept. 8, Kansas 


FREE—Fifty Cent Bottle High Grade Perfume. Send dime for 

Postage. _R. Kramer, 12) Walden Ave., Buffalo, New York. 

5,000 PRINTED LETIERHEADS 84x11. Fine $8.50 
Grade 161b. Bond in White, Blue or . 

Golden Rod. First class work. Send for price list of other 
printing. Moore’s Advertising Service, New Egypt, N. J. 


GUAVA JELLY FREE. Send for a 50c (1 Ib.) package, free- 
ae Trothers, Importers and Exporters, Box payee Hav- 
ana, Cul 


GRAY HAIR MADE DARK—Try our Natural Hair Restorer. Ounce 
ackage 2c coin. Prepaid. The Exchange Bryn 
wr, Wash, 
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Be Your Own 
Beauty Specialist! 


Do you know that the whole art of 


= professional beauty culture is based on 
D>. vibration? You, Madam, no matter where you live can 


give yourself scientific Vibratory treatments im your own 
home, With a White Cross Electric Vibrator you can culti- 


% : vate your beauty by the same mothods famous experts employ. 
Paes .\ Nature gave you a perfect complexion, bright eyes, 
- | a well-rounded figure, luxuriant hair. They are all inside of you 


—in your blood, Let vib ing them out. Send the cou- 
pon today, We will mail our remarkable new book “Health 
and Beauty,” that tells what vibration is doing for others, 


Five Minutes a Day 


Use a WhiteCross Electric Vibrator a few minutes night 
and morning in the privacy of your own room. Use it to banish 

. backache, headache, rheumatism, catarrh, constipation, weak 
eyes, nervous exhaustion and general debility. Nature is fighting all the time to make you beautiful. With the help 
of vibration she may succeed. Vibration will open up every clogged vein and capilary and the tissue building, 
cleansing, energizing blood will do the rest. Read how in our Free Book. Send for it— now. 


Vim—Vigor—Energy 
Strength that is more than meré muscular strength—the strength 


springy, elastic step of youpl, the calm nerves, the plump, 

muscles, the tingle of perfect heslth, by treating yourself'a few minutes each day. The W! 
Cross Electric Vibrator is the busy man's safe+ 
guard against ill health and disease—a rejuv- 
enator for worn-out men. Investigate at once, 


% \Vibrating Write today for our free on V paton. 


Chair 


is the perfected vena of years of 


study and experiment. f your home is wired 
for electricity you can Aen up quickly to a Jamp 
socket, If not, it will run perfectly on its own batteries, 


S pe cial Offer ! For a short time only we are 


making a Special Offer on the gen- 
uine White Cross Electric Vibrator. The chance to save nearly one-half the 
regular price of this machine is yours now—if you act at once. Write at once. 


out of an ordinary rocker. Think of “ ” ———— 
it. Right in your own home you can FREE! Health and Beauty 

have the same st)mulating Swedish . 

movement treatments for which e Book. Mail Coupon Lindstrom, Smith Co. 
doctors charge big fees. Nervous, 


worn-out, irritable men and women Just your name and address in the free Z 11008. Woe het 


ob‘ain quicler and more permanent coupon, or a letter or post card isenough, You ‘Without any obligation at all, 
relief from vibration than from hun- assume no obligations of any kind. We rs please send me, free and raglan a 
dreds of dollars’ worth of medicincs. Will send, you free and prepaid gur new of , your free book on Vibration, foll 
book, “Health and Beauty,” that ,#° , particulars of ‘the "White ‘Cross 
FT tells ‘you all abont the wonder-working ¢* ss 
power of vibration. Also full particulars of our startling offeron which you 4 
can have a White Cross Electric Vibrator in your own home, Dont (¢@ 
delay. Be sure you write today for our free book and big liberal offer Fal 
o 


s . 1100 S. Wabash Avenue (4 
Lindstrom, Smith Co. Biv. fir “ttneii" 4 
We also manufacture White Cross Electric Stoves, Irons, Hair 
Dryers, Electric Lanterns, Electric Fans, Electric Auto- Fol 


mobile Horns, Electric Curling Irons, Heating Pads, Small 
Motors, etc., etc. Dealers write. 


‘With a White Cross Electric Vibrator 
youcanmake aperfect vibrating chair 


Address .. ee 


Kindly mention this megazine when writing to advertisers. 
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